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PREFACE 


The  following  work  baa  been  translated,  at  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Professor  Horsford,  as  a  good  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  chemistry. 

Such  alterations  only  have  been  made  in  the  text, 
as  were  required  to  adapt  it  to  use  in  this  country. 
Other  changes  might  have  been  desirable,  euch  as  sub- 
stituting the  hydrogen  for  the  oxygen  scale  of  equiva- 
lent weights,  the  Fahrenheit  instead  of  the  Centigrade 
thermometrical  scale,*  the  adoption  in  every  instance 
of  a  sdeniijic  instead  of  a  popular  nomenclatare,  &c ; 
but,  after  due  deliberation,  it  was  concluded  not  to 
depart  from  the  original,  except  when  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  do  BO.  Where  alterations  in  modes  of  ex- 
pression, lac,  have  been  made,  the  riieaning  of  the' 
authOT  has  been  carefully  retained. 

In  some  few  instances,  the  scientific  nomenclature 
usu^y  adopted  in  our  chemical  books  has  been  de- 
parted from ;  but  this  could  not  well  be  avoided  with- 
out somewhat  marring  the  character  of  the  original 

*  It  1*  Mgfalf  probable  that  As  Centigrade  thennometcr  irill  in  a  few 
jem  be  generallj  adapted  id  this  countr;  Tor  icientific  purposes. 
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work.  The  changes,  however,  that  have  been  intro- 
duced, will  in  no  way  confuse  the  more  advanced 
student,  even  if  they  do  not  assist  the  learner. 

There  has  been  in  many  cases  great  difficulty  in 
rightly  translating  terms  used  in  the  arts  and  man- 
ufactureii,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  there  must  be 
many  peculiar  technical  terms  in  use  in  Germany, 
where  arts  and  manufactures,  such  as  porcelain-mak- 
ing,  metallurgy,  brewing,  wine-making,  &c^  are  so 
extensively  cultivated. 

An  important  part  of  the  labor  of  translating  has 
been  performed  by  a  friend,  whose  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  Grerman  language  has  been  to  me  of  much 
value  and  assistance. 

I  am  also  under  great  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Francis,  for  his  kindness  in  looking  over  tJie  pages 
as  they  issued  fifom  the  press,  and  for  many  valuable 
suggestions. 

C.  H.  P. 
Cambridge,  Sepl.  1,  IS50. 
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THIRD  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  fiiat  American  edition  of  Stockhaidf  b  "  Princi- 
ples of  Chemistry,"  translated  &om  the  third  German 
edition,  has  been  thoronghly  revised  with  the  fifth,  re- 
cently published,  and  many  alterations  and  additions 
have  been  made ;  among  which  are  those  that  refer  to 
Dobereiner's  lamp,  the  section  pving  a  Synopsis  of 
Chemical  Tests,  and  the  Index. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  have  also  added 
a  table  showing  the  COTreaponding  degrees  of  the  Cen- 
tigrade and  Fahrenheit's  thermometers;  likewise  a  ta- 
ble of  the  symbols  and  equivalents  of  the  chemical 
elements,  from  the  "Annual  Report  of  the  Progress  of 
Chemistry,  &c..  No.  V.,  by  Justus  Liebig,  M.  D^  SetC." 
In  this  table  the  equivalent  numbers  are  in  accordance 
with  the  hydrogen  instead  of  the  oxygen  scale,  the  lat- 
ter, having  oxygen  as  100,  being  employed  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  as  in  the  original,  while  the  scale  with 
hydrogen  as  1  is  that  generally  adopted  by  English 
and  Am^cao  chemists. 

C.  H  P. 

Cambrit^i  Jannaiy  I,  IBSI. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ths  rapid  piogreea  of  experimental  science  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  fact  that  pupils,  as  well  as  instructors, 
have  become  experimenters.  This  is  especially  true 
with  respect  to  chemistry.  For  every  contemporary  of 
Davy,  engaged  in  experimental  researches  in  this  de- 
partment, there  are  probably,  at  present,  scores  of  per- 
sons occupied  in  the  same  field.  The  fruits  of  this  la- 
bor are  to  be  seen  in  the  improved  condition  of  manu- 
lactures ;  in  the  more  snbstaatial  sdeotific  basis  upon 
which  many  processes,  formerly  altogether  empirical, 
are  now  securely  fixed ;  in  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
and  the  arts  generally;  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
progress  of  medicine. 

The  course  of  instnictiot)  to  which  this  greatly  in- 
creased experimental  investigation  is  chiefly  to  be  at- 
tributed, namely,  the  praetical  or  experimental  course, 
bears  Uie  same  relation  to  the  study  of  text-books  on 
chemistry  that  anatomical  dissections  do  to  the  perusal 
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of  essays  on  operative  surgeiy,  or  the  BolutioQa  of 
problems  in  celestial  mechanics  to  lectures  on  the  ar- 
chitectuie  of  the  heavena.  It  is,  beyond  question,  the 
most  efficient  method  to  secure  a  sound  and  available 
.knowledge  of  the  science,  either  elementary  oi  more 
comprehensive. 

Works  designed  to  teach  chemistry  by  experiment 
are  already  in  use,  both  here  and  abroad,  but  most  of 
them  take  for  granted  the  possession  of  expensive  ap- 
paratus, end  a  laboratory;  scarcely  any  aie  designed 
to  bring  the  practical  study  of  the  Bcience  within  the 
[beans  of  the  more  elementary  schools;  —  and  none 
are  to  be  found  suited  to  the  winter-evening  firesides 
all  over  the  country,  where  the  younger  and  the  more 
advanced  of  both  sexes  would  delight  iu  chemical  ex- 
periments, did  not  the  apparently  necessary  expense  of 
apparatus  forbid  them. 

It  is  to  meet  the  latter  two  wants,  as  well  as  those  of 
a  general  text-book,  that  the  work  of  Professor  Stock- 
hardt,  edited  by  my  late  assistant.  Dr.  Peirce,  is  em- 
inently suited. 

The  apparatus  necessary  for  many  of  the  most  in- 
structive and  interesting  chemical  experiments  would 
cost  but  a  few  dimes,  and  as  many  dollars  would  fur- 
nish the  requisites  for  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  most  impor- 
tant experiments,  if  performed  in  the  simple  manner 
laid  down  in  this  book.  A  few  tabes  and  flasks,  a 
spiiit-lamp,  some  corks,  india-rubber  and  reagent  bot- 
tles, almost  complete  the  list.    In  consequence  of  the 
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extensive  adoption  of  tfaia  aa  aii  introductory  work  in 
the  schools  of  Germany,  seta  of  apparatiu  to  accom- 
pany it  are  advertised  by  maiiofactniers. 

The  qualifications  of  this  work,  as  a  text-book  for 
schools,  are  sacb  as  to  leave  little,  if  any  thing,  to  be 
desired.  The  classification  is  exceedingly  convenient 
The  elucidation  of  principles,  and  the  explanation  of 
chemical  phenomena,  are  admirably  clear  and  concise. 
The  sommaiy,  or  retrospect,  at  the  close  of  each  chap- 
ter, presenting  at  a  glance  the  essential  parts  of  what 
has  gone  before,  could  scarcely  have  been  more  happily 
conceived  or  expressed  for  the  wants  of  a  pupil  or  an 
instructor. 

The  book  ia  also  well  adapted  to  the  wanta  of  teach- 
ers who  deaire  to  give  occasional  experimental  lectares 
at  a  moderate  expense, — and  of  those  who  design  to 
commence  the  study  of  chemistry,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  inatmctor. 

E.  N.   HORSPORB, 
Btaafird  Profimor  in  Uu  Uniatni^  at  Cambrii^- 
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CHEMICAL    ACTION. 

1.  Evert  one  knows  that  iron,  heated  to  redness, 
changes  into  scales  or  cinders,  and  that,  exposed  to 
moiEt  air  or  earth,  it  is  converted  into  mat;  that  the 
expressed  jnice  of  the  grape  gradually  turns  to  wine, 
and  this,  again,  to  vinegar ;  that  wood  In  a  stove,  or 
oil  in  a  lamp,  disappears  in  burning;  and  that  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  in  time  putrefy,  disintegrate, 
and  finally  disappear. 

lion  dnders  and  rust  are  iron  altered  in  constitution ; 
iron  is  hard,  tenacious,  of  a  grayish-white  color,  and 
brilliant ;  by  beating  to  redness  it  becomes  black,  dull, 
and  bri^e ;  on  exposure  to  moisture  it  is  converted  into 
a  powder  of  a  yellowiBh-brown  color.  Wine  ia  altered 
must,  in  which  nothing  of  the  sweet  taste  peculiar  to 
the  grape-juice  can  be  perceived ;  but  it  has  acquired  a 
spirituons  flavor,  together  with  a  heating  and  intoxicat- 
ing power,  which  was  not  in  the  must.  Vinegar  is 
altered  wine ;  it  has  an  acid  smell  and  taste,  and  has 
lost  its   spiritnooe  flavor,  as  well  as  its   exhilarating 
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properties,  its  tendency  being  rather  cooling  and  seda- 
tive. Search  must  be  made  in  the  air  foi  the  oil  and 
wood  which  have  disappeared  dming  combnation ;  both 
these  substances  are  converted  into  vapor  or  gas, 
and  wairmth  and  light  are  thereupon  evolved  with 
the  phenomenon  of  fire.  Of  a  similar  nature  are  the 
changes  which  animal  and  vegetable  substances  under- 
go, if  kept  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time ;  they  are 
gradually  converted,  as  they  putrefy  or  decay,  into  vari- 
ous kinds  of  gas,  some  of  which  emit  a  very  disagree- 
able odor. 

Such  processes,  by  which  the  weight,  form,  soUdity, 
color,  taste,  smell,  and  action  of  the  substances  become 
changed,  so  that  new  bodies  with  quite  different  foop- 
erties  are  formed  &om  tiie  old,  are  called  ckemicai  pro- 
cesses, or  chemkai  action. 

2.  Wherever  we  look  upon  our  earth,  chemical  action 
is  seen  taking  place,  on  the  land,  in  the  air,  or  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  The  hard  basalt,  the  glass-like 
lava,  become  gradually  soft,  their  dark  color  passes  into 
lighter,  they  crumble  to  smaller  and  smaller  pieces,  and 
are  finally  changed  to  earth.  A  potato  placed  in  the 
earth  grows  soft,  loses  it^  mealy  taste,  becomes  sweet, 
and  finally  decays.  The  bad,  that  sends  forth  a  sickly 
pale  shoot  in  a  dark  cellar,  when  exposed  to  the  light 
and  air  grows  up  a  vigorous,  firm,  and  green  plant, 
which,  imbibing  its  nourishment  from  the  moist  air  and 
soil,  forms  fixim  their  elements  new  bodies,  not  to  be 
found  previously  in  the  water  or  the  air.  A  delicate 
network  of  cells  and  tubes  pervades  the  whole  plant, 
imparting  to  it  firmness ;  these  we  call  vegetable  tissue, 
or  woody  fibre.  We  find  in  the  sap,  which  passes  up 
and  down  through  these  cells,  albumen  and  other  vis- 
cous  substances;  in  the   leaves  and  in  the  stalks,  a 
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green  coloring  matter,  —  chlorophyll;  and  in  the  ripe 
tnbers,  a  mealy  substance, — starch.  None  of  theae  sab- 
stances  are  injurious  to  health ;  but  i{  the  potatoes 
grow  in  the  dark  and  without  soil,  for  instance,  in  the 
cellar,  there  js  produced  in  their  long  pale  shoots  a 
very  poisouoQa  body,  solanine. 

The  potato  ianoa  one  of  our  moat  important  articles 
of  food.  The  starch  contained  in  it  is  not  soluble  in 
water,  bat  when  received  into  the  stomach  quickly 
undergoes  such  a  change  that  it  can  be  dissolved  or  di- 
gested, and  then  introdoced  as  a  liquid  into  the  blood. 
The  blood  comes  in  contact  in  the  luogs  with  the  in- 
baled  air ;  the  blood  changes  its  color,  the  air  changes 
its  constitation,  and  the  heat  which  we  feel  in  onr  bodies 
is  developed.  We  must  conclude,  from  these  changes, 
that  ch^nical  action  is  going  on  in  om  own  bodies. 

3.  As  long  as  a  plant  or  an  aaimal  lives,  the  chemical 
processes  are  under  the  gnardianship  of  a  higher  mys- 
t^ons  power,  which  is  called  the  viitd  force,  aad  by 
which  they  are  constrained  to  furnish  the  materials  for 
the  structure  (^  the  animal  or  vegetable  bodies.  The 
vital  force  is,  as  it  were,  the  architect  who  plans  the 
building,  and  sees  that  the  requisite  materials  are  pro- 
cared  by  the  chemical  processes,  and  worked  np  accord- 
ing to  his  will.  Hereupon  arise  innumerable  new  bod- 
ies, which  cannot  be  artificially  imiteted,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, wood,  sugar,  starch,  fat,  gelatine,  Sesh,  Sue  They 
are  called  organic  compounds,  or  animal  and  vegeteble 
substances,  in  opposition  to  ittorgcmic  or  mineral  bodies, 
which  may  be  artifidally  imiteted  by  putting  together 
their  constitaent  parts.  When  life  in  an  animal  or  veg- 
etable ceases,  the  chemical  powers  obtain  the  mastery, 
and  these,  as  if  they  were  the  grave^li^ers  of  nature, 
fulfil  the  old  motto,  —  "Eartii  to  earth,  and  dust  to 
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dost."  The  leaves  of  the  potato  plant  become  yellow, 
and  then  brown ;  they  fall  off,  and  are  gradually  con- 
verted into  a  dark  powdery  substance,  —  hnmus.  In 
the  course  of  time  even  this  disappears,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  little  aahes,  which  cannot  take  flight  with  the 
rest  What  here  it  takes  years  to  bring  to  pass,  happens 
in  minutes  if  we  throw  the  dry  leaves  into  the  fire.  The 
chemical  action  is  in  both  cases  quite  similar, — the  only 
difference  consists  in  the  time  in  which  it  occors ;  it 
goes  on  rapidly,  as  combustion,  under  a  strong  beat,  and 
slowly,  as  a  process  of  decay,  at  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture. Bat  what  appears  to  us  annihilation  is  only 
change.  The  substances  which  have  been,  not  an- 
nihilated, but  only  rendered  invisible  by  combustion  or 
decay,  we  find  again  under  another  form,  with  exactly 
the  same  weight,  in  the  air ;  from  the  air,  they  are  again 
drawn  down  to  the  earth  by  the  chemical  processes 
going  on  in  living  plante. 

4.  We  see  from  this  how  the  inscrutable  power  of 
the  Almighty  appointed  the  chemical  processes  for 
his  servanto,  in  order,  by  their  agency,  to  produce  the 
eternal  vicissitude  which  we  daily  observe  around  us  in 
all  nature,  and  to  call  forth  evermore,  in  uninterrupted 
Euccesaion,  new  life  from  death ;  thus  it  is  self-evident 
how  improving  and  instructive  for  every  thinking  man 
must  be  that  science  which  explains  to  hiTn  this  vicissi- 
tude, and  opens  to  him  a  clearer  insight  into  the  won> 
ders  of  creation. 

This  deeper  insight  will  not  only  lead  the  mind  of 
man  to  higher  improvement  and  perfection,  but  must 
also  fill  it  with  greater  admiration  and  profounder  rev- 
erence for  Him,  who  revealed  to  TU  in  these  wonders 
his  unsearchable  omnipotence  and  wisdom. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  interest  in  chemical 
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knowledge  will  be  most  powerfully  excited  by  the  use- 
ful application  which  can  be  made  of  it  in  eveiy-day 
life.  Chemistry  teaches  the  apothecary  how  to  com- 
pound and  piepare  his  medidnes ;  it  teaches  the  physi- 
cian how  to  cure  maladies  by  means  of  these  medi- 
cines; it  not  only  shows  the  miner  the  metals  con- 
cealed in  rocks,  but  aids  him  also  in  smelting  and 
working  them.  Chemistry,  in  connection  with  physics, 
has  been  the  principal  lever  by  which  so  many  arts 
and  trades  have  been  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection within  the  last  few  decades,  and  by  its  means  we 
have  been  supplied  with  the  numberless  conveniences 
of  Ufe  that  were  not  enjoyed  by  our  fathers.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  farmer  must  at  once  regard 
chemistry  as  his  indispensable  friend,  for  it  is  this  alone 
which  acquaints  him  with  the  constituent  parts  of  his 
soil,  with  the  proper  nutriment  of  the  plants  he  wishes 
to  cultivate,  and  with  the  means  whereby  he  can  en- 
hance the  firuitfolness  of  his  fields. 

5.  Chemical  Force  or  Affiiaty.  —  If  a  ball  of  iron  be 
heated  to  redness,  till  a  thick  crust  of  scales  is  formed 
around  it,  and  then  weighed,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
increased  in  weight;  consequently,  it  must  have  been 
supplied  with  something  ponderable  from  the  air.  This 
ponderable  substance  is  a  species  of  gas,  called  oxygen ; 
by  its  onion  with  the  iron  it  has  become  fixed,  yet  by 
other  chemical  processes  it  can  be  reconverted  into  its 
gaseous  form.  If  this  crust  of  iron  is  now  exposed  for 
a  time  to  moisture,  it  will  gradually  become  rust,  and 
again  weigh  more  than  before;  it  has  attracted  and 
united  to  itself  water,  and  more  oxygen  from  the 
air.  Accordingly,  the  crust  consists  of  iron  and  oxy- 
gen, the  rust,  of  iron,  oxygen,  and  water,  which 
have  become  most  closely  united  with  each  other; 
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they  ate  chemically  corabiued.  There  is  a  peculiar 
power,  which  is  considered  the  cause  of  this  intimate 
union,  as,  in  general,  of  all  chemical  changes ;  it  is  called 
chemical  power  or  <^mty,  and  bodies  that  possess  this 
capEicity  of  uniting  with  each  other  are  said  to  have  an 
affinity  for  each  other.  Accordingly,  iron  at  a  red  heat 
has  an  affinity  for  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  at  an 
ordinary  temperature  it  has  also  an  affinity  for  water. 
A  ducat  changes  neither  its  color  nor  its  we^ht,  whether 
at  a  glowing  heat,  or  expcwed  to  moisture;  we  con- 
clude that  gold  possesses  no  affinity  for  oxygen  or  for 
water. 

6.  A  force  cannot  be  seen  or  graaped ;  we  notice  it 
only  in  the  effects  which  it  produces.  If  we  would 
know  whether  a  piece  of  steel  possesses  magnetic 
power,  we  apply  a  needle,  and  try  whether  this  is 
attracted  by  it  or  not;  we  then  conclude  from  its  be- 
haviour as  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  magnetism, 
Predeely  the  same  coarse,  that  of  experiment,  must  be 
taken,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  chemi- 
cal forces,  the  afEnities  of  bodies  for  each  other.  Every 
experiment  is  a  question  pat  to  a  body,  the  answer  to 
which  we  receive  through  a  phenomenon,  that  is, 
through  a  change  which  we  observe,  sometimes  by  the 
sight  or  the  smell,  sometimes  by  the  other  senses.  The 
question  has  just  been  pat  to  iron  and  gold,  whether 
tbcy  have  an  affinity  for  oxygen ;  the  iron,  converted  in- 
to black  oxide,  gave  an  answer  to  this  question,  the  an- 
changeable  gold  did  not.  Every  change  which  we  per- 
ceive, every  new  property  which  we  observe  in  a  body, 
is  a  letter  in  the  language  of  chemistry.  To  leani  this 
easily  and  thoroughly,  it  is  above  all  things  useful  for  the 
beginner  to  exercise  himself  in  spelling,  that  is,  in  mak- 
ing experiments.     To  give  directions  for  this  is  the  ob- 


ject  of  the  present  little  work.  Those  experiments  only 
have  been  introduced,  which,  on  the  one  band,  can  be 
perfonned  easily,  safely,  and  withotrt  great  expense, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  best  adapted  to  iUostrate 
the  chemical  doctrines  and  laws,  and  to  imprint  them 
on  the  memory. 

7.  There  are  fovir  leading  questions  which  the  chem- 
ist pate  to  the  difTereot  natural  bodies. 

a.)  Of  what  are  thep  composed?  Take,  for  instance,  a 
piece  of  bone.  How  is  it  affected  when  strongly  heat- 
ed in  a  furnace  }  It  becomes  whiter,  lighter,  and  leas 
solid  than  before  (bone-ashes).  But  bow  is  it  atTected 
when  heated  in  a  covered  vessel  ?  It  becomes  lighter, 
and  black  (bone-black).  If  exposed  to  boiling  water,  or 
to  steam,  how  is  it  affected  ?  It  becomes  lighter,  and  re- 
mains white ;  but  in  the  water  is  dissolved  glue.  How 
in  mnriatlc  acid  ?  It  becomes  transparent ;  the  bone- 
earth  is  dissolved,  and  a  gristly  mass  remains,  which, 
when  boiled  witii  water,  turns  to  glne.  "What  is  the 
action  of  fire  npon  the  glae  ?  In  a  covered  vessel  it  is 
converted  into  coal,  in  an  open  one  it  bums  and  dis- 
appears. These  few  experiments  show  that  the  bone 
contains  a  glue  which  is  combnstible,  and  an  earth 
which  is  not  so ;  they  show,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
is  the  carbonized  glue  which,  in  the  second  experiment 
colors  the  bone-earth  black,  and  makes  it  bone-black; 
that  this  glue  is  dissolved  in  water,  but  not  in  mnri- 
atjc  acid,  &c.  Qlue  and  bone-eaith  are  called  the 
proximate  constUuerUs  of  bone,  but  by  continued  chemi- 
cal processes  these  can  be  resolved  still  further,  that  is, 
separated  into  simpler  constituents.  In  bone-earth  are 
fonnd  phosphorus,  a  metal  (calcium),  and  oxygen ;  in 
the  glue,  besides  carbon,  three  other  bodies,  —  oxygen, 
hydrogen,   and    nitrogen.      These  bodies   can   be  de- 
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composed  no  further  by  any  known  method  of  anal^is, 
and  are  therefore  called  simple  bodies,  or  chemical  ele- 
ments. There  are  now  about  sixty  known  elements, 
and  almost  every  year  adds  to  their  number;  but  this  in- 
crease  is  of  little  importance  to  chemical  science  or  its 
applicatJoHB,  for  it  consists  of  elements  which  but  very 
seldom  occur.  Thie  separatiiig  of  compounded  bodies 
into  simple  ones  is  designated  by  the  name  of  aneUssis, 

b.)  What  chmg^et  do  bodies  utidergo,  wken  placed  m 
contact  with  other  bodies  ?  Phosphorus,  which  is  ob- 
tained from  bones,  is  luminous  in  the  air,  and  is  grad- 
ually converted  into  an  acid  liquid;  it  unites  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  as  the  iron  did  on  being  heated 
to  redness.  If  the  phosphoms  is  gently  heated,  this 
union  is  attended  with  a  vivid  combustion,  and  there  is 
formed  an  acid  body  which  is  different  from  the  fomrer ; 
to  which,  if  chalk  be  added,  a  new  body  is  formed,  very 
similar  to  bone-ashes ;  it  is  in  fact  artificial  bone-ashes. 
The  nninber  of  new  bodies  which  may  be  produced  by 
the  union  of  the  elements  with  each  other,  or  with  com- 
pound bodies,  is  infinite,  and  entirely  different  sub- 
stances are  often  formed,  according  as  the  combination 
takes  place  under  the  influence  of  cold  or  heat,  in 
water  or  in  air,  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities.  This 
is  comHruition  or  syrUhesis. 

c.)  What  nsefvi  applications  can  be  made  of  chemical 
theory  and  practice?  When  the  chemist  discovers  a 
new  body,  or  a  new  property  in  one  already  known 
or  a  new  method  of  syndesis  or  analysis,  he  imparts 
his  discovery  to  the  apothecary,  the  physician,  the 
farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  tradesman,  that  ex- 
periments may  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  advantage,  facifity,  or  improve- 
ment can  be  derived  for  pharmacy,  medicine,  agricul- 
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tore,  or  the  arts.  Phosphorua  ignites  spontaneously 
at  a  gentle  heat ;  it  is  used  in  friction-matches.  Taken 
into  the  stomach  it  acts  as  a  violent  poison ;  it  is  at 
present  the  most  common  means  for  the  extiipalion  of 
rats  and  mice.  Bone^ashes  and  glaten  are  the  constitn- 
rnts  TiaiveiBally  fonnd  in  the  seeds  of  difTerent  kinds  of 
grain ;  the  chemist  concludes  from  this,  that  pulverized 
bones  must  yield  an  excellent  manure  for  grain;  the 
agriculturist  demonstrates  this  by  experiments  on  a 
large  scale.  In  bone-black  the  property  has  been  dis- 
covered of  attracting  many  subtttances  held  in  solution 
in  liquids,  and  of  condensing  them  in  itself:  on  account 
of  this  property,  it  is  used  for  making  impare  water 
potable ;  the  sugar-retiner  employs  it  to  make  brown 
syrup  colorless ;  with  it  the  distiller  purifies  brandy 
from  fousel  oil.  This  is  applied  or  practical  chemistry, 
d.)  Whai  are  the  causes  of  chemical  chamffes,  and 
accordirtg  to  what  laws  do  they  take  place  ?  If  chemical 
experiments  are  performed,  as  they  should  be,  with  the 
balance  in  the  hand,  it  will  soon  be  observed,  that 
when  two  difTerent  bodies  which  can  unite  with  each 
other  are  brought  together,  sometimes  a  part  of  the  one, 
'  sometimes  a  part  of  the  other,  remains  free.  Further 
experiments  will  show  how  much  of  one  body,  in  weight, 
can  be  united  with  the  other.  If  all  bodies  are  tested 
ill  the  same  manner,  the  certainty  is  finally  attained, 
that  all  chemical  combinations  take  place  only  in  fixed, 
unchangeable  proportions,  and  that  to  every  individ- 
ual body  is  assigned  a  definite  weight,  with  which  it 
always  enters  into  any  combinatioa  whatever.  (§268.) 
This  certainty  is  called  a  nalural  law.  Many  such  laws 
of  nature  have  already  been  ascertained,  and  they  servo 
as  a  certain  guide  to  the  chemist  in  his  labors,  since 
they  cannot,  like  human  lawn,  be  arbitrarily  evaded  or 
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changed.  By  them  alone  we  attain  to  a  scientific  in- 
sight into  the  chemical  processes,  and  to  the  capability 
of  putting  diicct  questions  to  bodies  by  experiment, 
and  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  answers  received.  An 
explanation  of  the  chemical  processes  based  on  natural 
laws,  which  presents  a  clear  idea  of  the  subject  to  the 
mind,  is  called  a  JTteory. 


WEIGHING    AND    MEASURING. 

8.  Weighing.  —  The  balance  is  to  tJie  chemist  what 
the  compass  is  to  the  mariner.  The  ocean  was  indeed 
navigated  before  the  discovery  of  the  compass ;  but  not 
till  after  this  could  the  sailor  steer  with  confidence  to 
a  certain  place,  and  recover  his  proper  course,  however 
often  lost  And  so,  in  chemistry,  no  systematic  method 
of  study  could  be  pursued  before  the  introduction  of  the 
balance.  The  balance  is  the  standard,  as  well  aa  the 
test,  of  chemical  experiments;  it  teaches  us  how  to 
ascertain  the  true  composition  of  bodies,  and  shows  us 
whether  the  questions  put,  the  answers  received,  or  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them,  aie  correct  or  false. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  those 
commencing  the  study  of  chemistry  to  use  the  balance 
even  in  simple  experiments.  For  the  experiments  de- 
scribed in  this  book,  a  common  apothecaries'  balance  is 
all  that  is  requisite. 

Such  a  balance  consists  of  a  brass  beam,  with  arms 
of  equal  length,  through  the  centre  of  which  passes 
a  steel  wedge-shaped  axis,  resting  on  a  hardened 
plate,  so  that  the  beam,  to  the  extremities  of  which  the 
pans  arc  attached,  may  easily  vibrate.     It  is  essential 
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tliat  the  axis  should  be  in  the  right  place  of  the  beam, 
a  little  above  its  centre  of  gravity,  as  in  Fig.  1,  a.    The 
centre   of  gravity  can 
^^'"  be  found  by  balancing 

the  beam  on  ita  flat  side, 
-with  the  index  attached 
to  it,  on  a  needle,  and 
when  the  beam  rests 
horizontally,  the  point 
of  the  needle  desig- 
nates the  centre  of 
gravity.  If  the  axis  be 
placed  too  low,  beneath 
the  centre  of  gravity,  as  in  Fig.  1,  b,  the  beam  will  ov^- 
Bct,  if  one  of  the  pans  is  more  heavily  loaded  Uian  the 
other.  If  placed  directly  in  tjie  centre  of  gravity,  the 
balance  itself  will  cease  to  vibrate  when  the  beam  is  in 
an  oblique  position.  "When  the  axis  is  too  high  above 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  balance  loses  mnch  of  ita 
sensibility.  This  latter  defect  occurs  most  freqnently, 
but  is  easily  remedied  by  lowering  the  axis. 

9.  The  apothecaries'  weight  and  the  French  decimal 
weight  are  those  commonly  used.  The  following  is 
the  table  of  the  apothecaries'  weight,  which  will  an- 
swer for  all  the  ^cperlments  given  in  this  book :  — 

Pound.  Oimeca.  Dncbm.       Scniplai.  QebIds. 

1    =    12    =    96    =  288    =  5760 

1    ^      8    =    24    =    480 

1    »      3    =      60 

1     :==       20 

10.  The  new  French  system  of  weights  and  mens- 
wrexy  which  is  now  almost  universally  adopted  by 
chemists,  is  characterized  by  great  simplicity,  all  its 
divisions  being  made  by  ten ;  hence  the  name  decimal 
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weight  and  measure.    Its  unit  ia  derived  from  the  size 
of  our  globe. 

In  order  to  define  the  difTerent  localities  on  thia 
globe,  imaginary  circles,  as  is  well  known,  have  been 
drawn  around  it.  Those  which  pass  round  the  earth 
from  east  to  west,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  equator, 
are  called  parallels  of  latitude  (circles  of  latitude); 
those  which  pass  round  the  earth  lengthwise,  intersect- 
ing at  the  poles,  meridians  (circles  of  lon^tude).  The 
parallels  of  latitude  grad- 
Fi«-a.  ually  become  smaller  to- 

wards the  poles ;  the  me- 
ridians, on  the  contrary, 
are  all  of  equal  size.     The 
circle,  N  E  S  W  N  repre- 
sents a  meridian  or  <urcle 
of  longitude.    The  fourth 
part   of    this    circle,    or, 
what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  fourth  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  our  earth, 
as  N  E,  is  the  basis   of  the   French   system.     This 
quadrant  was  divided  into  tea  million  parts,  one  of 
which  was  taken  as  the  unit,  under  the  name  of  meter. 
A  meter  is  about  three  feet  and  a  quarter  in  length. 
The  smaller  measures  are  produced  by  dividing  by  ten, 
and  are  designated  by  Latin  terms ;  the  larger  ones  by 
multiplying  by  ten,  and  are  designated  by  Greek  terms. 

SiuUk  Hauufm,  Largar  Hauiini. 

Meter.  Meter. 

Decimeter   =  ^  meter.      Decameter  =         10  meters. 
Centimeter  =  , J,     "  Hectometer^       100      " 

Millimeter  =,^    «  Kilometer    =    1,000      « 

Myriameter  =10,000      " 
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The  system  of  weights  was  derived  from  the  measure 
of  length,  in  the  following  manner.  A  cubical  box 
was  taken,  measuring  exactly  one  centimeter  in  each 
direction,  and  this  was  filled  with  water  at  its  greatest 
density  (at  the  temperature  -(-4°  C.) ;  the  weight  of 
this  quantity  of  water  was  called  a  gramme.  This  ia 
taken  as  the  unit  of  the  decimal  weights,  and  is  mnlti' 
plied  or  divided  by  ten. 

SmtUu  Wglgliu.  UrgM  Wdghu. 

Gramme.  Gramme. 

Decigramme  =  ,'a  gramme.  Decagramme   c=        10  gr. 
Centigramme  =  ,i,      "       Hectogramme  =     100  " 
Milligramme  ^^njljg      "       Kilogramme     =  1,000  " 
Myriagramme  =10,000  " 

One  gramme  is  equal  to  15.44579gr9.  Troy. 

One  kilogramme  is  eqnal  to  21b.  3oz.  4.17dwt.  Av. 

It  is  well  enough  known  that  the  body  whose  weight 
is  to  be  ascertained  must  "be  put  into  one  scale,  and  in 
the  other  weights  sufficient  to  restore  the  index  to  its 
original  perpendicular  position.  The  weight  of  a  body 
thus  determined  is,  in  scientific  language,  called  its  ab- 
$obUe  teeiffht.  Thus,  a  piece  of  sugar  weighing  two 
ounces  has  an  absolute  weight  of  two  ounces ;  or,  if  a 
vessel  be  filled  with  two  pounds  and  one  ounce  of 
water,  this  water  has  an  absolute  weight  of  two  pounds 
and  one  ounce. 


SPECIFIC    GRAVITY. 

11.  Ice  Boats  in  water,  iron  sinks  in  it,  because  the 
former  ia  lighter,  the  latter  heavier,  than  water.  But  if 
we  put  a  piece  of  ice  in  spirit  it  sinks,  or  if  we  put  a  piece 
of  iron  upon  quicksilver  or  mercury  it  (loats;  conse- 
quently, ice  is  heavier  than  spirit,  iron  lighter  than  quidc- 
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eilver.  It  also  followB  that  apiiit  is  lighter  than  water, 
since  it  cai^  support  less  weight,  and  quicksilver  heavier 
than  water,  as  it  can  bear  a  greater  weight.  The  terras 
heavier  and  lighter,  in  this  sense,  correspond  to  what  in 
scientific  language  is  called  speciJieaUy  heavier  or  specif- 
icaU$/  UfffUer,  and  equal  bviks  are  always  to  be  under- 
stood in  speaking  of  the  comparative  weights  of  bodies. 
The  expression,  ice  is  lighter  than  iron,  means,  therefore, 
that,  taking  equal  bulks  of  each,  the  former  weighs  less 
than  the  latter;  and  when  we  say  that  quicksilver  is 
heavier  than  water,  we  mean  that  in  equal  volumes,  as 
a  pint,  for  instance,  the  quicksilver  has  a  greater  weight 
than  the  water.  But  in  absolute  weight,  no  regard  is 
paid  to  the  volume  of  substances. 

In  order  to  ascerteun  how  many  times  heavier  quick- 
silver is  than  water,  or  iron  than  ice,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  weigh  equal  volumes  or  portions  of  each, 
and  to  compare  their  weights.  If,  for  example,  we 
take  five  vessels,  each  of  which  would  contain  exactly 
100  grains  of  water,  and  fill  them  respectively  with 
spirit,  ice,  water,  iron,  and  qoicksilver,  the  following 
differences  of  weight  will  be  found:  the  vessel  filled 
with  spirit  would  weigh  80  grains ;  with  ice,  90  grains ; 
with  Water,  100  grains;  with  iron,  750  grains;  with 
quicksilver,  1,350  grains. 

To  facilitate  the  comparison  of  the  numbers  which 
denote  how  much  greater  the  specific  gravity  of  one 
body  is  than  that  of  another,  water  has' been  fixed  upon 
as  the  standard  or  unit.  Therefore,  in  the  above  case, 
the  question  ia,  How  much  lighter  than  water  are  spirit 
and  ice,  and  how  much  heavier  are  iron  and  quick- 
silver? or,  in  other  words,  How  many  times  is  100  con- 
tained in  80,  90,  750,  and  1,350  ?  The  other  nombers, 
then,  are  to  be  divided  by  100,  the  weight  of  water, 
and  there  is  foand  for 
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Spirit,  -^^,  or,  in  decimals,  0.80 ;  it  is  therefore  j-  lifter 

than  water. 
Ice,  -^1^,  or,  in  decimals,  0.90;  it  is  therefore  -^  lighter 

than  water. 
Iron,  i^^i,  or,  in  decimals,  7.50 ;  it  is  therefore  7^  times 

heavier  than  water. 
Quicksilver,  ■*:^^,  or,  in  decimals,  13.50;  it  i»  therefore 

13i-  times  heavier  than  water. 

These  numbers  represent  the  specific  weights  (sp.  gr.). 
Hus,  according  to  calculation,  spirit  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.80,  80  parts  of  it  would  occnpy  the  same 
space  as  100  parts  of  water;  therefore  it  is  only  four  fifths 
as  heavy  as  water,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  one 
fifth  lighter  than  water.  The  specific  gravity  of  quick- 
silver being  13.5,  that  is,  13i  parts  of  quicksilver  do 
not  take  up  more  space  than  one  part  of  water;  since 
it  Ifl  13^  times  heavier  than  water. 

12.  Determination  of  Spec^  OravH^.  —  Ezperitnent. 
—  To  determine  the  spedfic  gravity  of  a  fluid,  a  vial  is 
weighed,  filled  with  water,  and  then  again  weighed. 
This  gives  the  weight  of  the  water.  Now  pour  out 
the  water,  and  refill  the  vial  either  with  spirit,  eymp, 
lye,  beer,  or  some  other  liquid,  and  ascertain  by  the 
balance  the  weight  of  each.  Then  divide  the  weight  of 
each  of  these  fluids  by  the  weight  of  the  water,  and 
the  quotient  indicates  the  specific  weight  It  is  very 
convenient  to  use  a  vial  made  to  contain  exaotiy  1,000 
grains  of  water,  as  then,  without  any  calculation,  the 
number  of  grains  which  soch  a  vial  contains  of  any 
liquid  expresses  its  specific  weight 

13.  Experiment.  —  Weigh. a  flask  filled  with  water; 
then  place  a  half-ounce  weight  on  the  pan  which 
holds  the  weights,  and  by  the  side  of  the  flask  nails 
enough  to  adjust  the  beam.     Remove  both  nails  and 
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flask  from  the  pan,  and  put  the  nails  into  the  flask.  A 
bulk  of  water  will  be  displaced  equal  to  that  of  the  nails ; 
to  determine  its  amount,  replace  the  flask,  after  it  has 
been  thoroughly  wiped  on  the  outside,  upon  the  pan, 
and  remove  weights  from  tjie  other  pan  until  the  equi- 
poise is  restored.  The  weights  taken  away  (about  32 
grains)  form  the  divisor,  and  the  half-ounce,  or  340 
grains,  the  dividend;  the  quotient  -^^^7.5,  is  the 
epeci&c  gravity  of  iron,  of  which  the  nails  were  made. 
14.  SgperimetU.— J£  we  have  to  determine  the 
spefdfic  grav- 
ity of  a  piece 
of  iron,  or  of 
any  other  body 
which  cannot 
be  put  into  a 
flask,  it  most 


cords  of  this  pan  having  been  previously  shortened. 
Weigh  the  body  first  in  air,  and  then  in  water,  immers- 
ing it  an  inch  deep.  As  it  sinks,  the  opposite  pan  falls ; 
consequently  iron  must  be  lighter  in  the  wat^  than  in 
air.  If  the  iron  in  the  ait  weighed  half  an  ounce,  tiien, 
in  order  to  restore  the  eqnilibrinm,  it  will  be  necessary, 
as  in  the  former  experiment,  to  remove  from  the  pan  a 
33  grains,  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  bulk  of  water 
displaced  by  the  iron.  The  loss  of  weight  is  the  same, 
whether  the  water  be  removed  from  the  vessel  or  mere- 
ly disjJaced  within  it    This  forms  the  divisor,  and  340, 
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ttie  weight  of  the  iron  in  the  air,  the  dividend,  giving 
the  quotient  W"  =  7.5. 

15.  Every  substance  becomes  lighter  in  water  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  water  displaced ;  this  is  a  law 
of  nature.  If  it  displaces  less  water  than  its  weight  in 
the  air,  it  sinks ;  if  more,  it  floats.  Even  very  heavy 
bodies  can  be  made  to  float  by  increasing  their  volume ; 
ships  are  constructed  of  iron,  although  it  is  eight  times 
heavier  than  water ;  a  tumbler  floats  upon  water,  and 
yet  the  specific  gravity  of  glass  is  from  three  to  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  water.  A  thick  piece  of 
iron,  weighing  half  an  oonce,  loses  in  water  nearly  one 
eighth  of  Ua  weight ;  but  if  it  is  hammered  out  into  a 
plate  or  a  vessel  of  such  a  size  that  it  occupies  eight 
times  as  much  space  as  before,  it  then  loses  its  whole 
weight  in  water,  and  will  Boat,  sinking  jost  to  the 
brim.  If  made  twice  as  large,  it  will  displace  one 
ounce  of  water,  —  consequently  twice  its  own  weight; 
it  will  then  sink  to  the  middle,  and  can  be  loaded  with 
half  an  oonoe  weight  before  sinking  entirely. 

16.  Areometer,  or  Egdrometer.  —  The  same  body  will 
sink  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  in  diifeient  liquids,  — 
deeper  in  the  lighter  ones,  and  not  bo  deep  in  those 
which  aiB  denser.  This  has  suggested  a  very  conven- 
ient inatmraent  for  determining  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  liquids,  the  hydrometer 
or  areometer.  This  instrument  consists 
of  a  hollow  glass  tube,  made  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  4.  The  interior  is  hol- 
low, and  blown  oat  into  a  bulb  at 
the  lower  end,  to  cause  it  to  float;  the 
under  part  is  loaded  with  quicksilver  or 
shot,  to  give  it  a  vertical  position.  The 
main  tube  serves  to  denote  the  deptii  to 
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which  it  unks  in  any  Hqald,  by  means  of  a  scale  of 
degrees,  with  which  it  ia  furtiiahed.  There  are  vari- 
ous instmmeata  of  this  kind,  espe<ually  adapied  for 
detenniiiing  the  density  of  spirits,  brandy,  oil,  lye,  symp) 
&C.  If  a  hydiometer  for  weighing  spirits  is  put  into 
water,  it  einka  only  to  the  lowest  point  on  the  scale  0° 
(Fig.  4,  a);  but  in  the  strongest  alcohol,  which  is  much 
lighter  than  water,  it  sinks  to  the  highest  point,  100°. 
A  scale  for  testing  lye  (Fig.  4, 6)  must,  on  the  coattary, 
have  the  0°  point  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  to  which  it 
would  sink  io  pure  water ;  for  lye  being  heavier  than 
water,  the  instrument  would  be  more  or  less  buoyed  up 
in  it,  according  to  its  strength.  In  bydrometerB  for 
lighter  liquids,  the  degrees  proceed  Irom  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  in  those  for  heavier  liquids  from  the  top  down- 
wards. In  most  of  these  scales  the  degrees  are  arbi- 
trary ;  and  in  order  to  convert  them  into  the  correspond- 
ing specific  numbers,  tables,  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, must  be  referred  to. 

17.  ExperimetO.  —  Pour  brandy  into  a  cylindrical 
jar,  and  observe  the  degree  which  it  marks  on  the 
hydrometer ;  then  put  it  in  a  warm  place,  and,  when 
lukewarm,  again  note  the  degree,  which  will  be  higher 
than  before,  as  the  heat  has  expanded  the  liquid,  made 
it  lighter,  and  consequently  apparently  stronger  than  it 
really  is.  (§22.)  The  specie  gravity  of  all  bodies,  when 
warmed,  is  less  than  when  cold.  On  this  account,  in 
determining  the  density  of  bodies,  regard  should  be 
paid  to  their  temperature,  and  it  has  been  agreed  to 
consider  15"^  C.  (§  84)  as  the  mean  temperatnra 

In  the  more  accurate  hydrometers,  the  mercury 
serving  as  the  counterpoise  has  been  ingeniously  con- 
trived also  to  indicate  the  degree  of  heat  of  the  liquid, 
by  comiecting  with  it  a  graduated  tube.     The  small 
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p>g.  ■■  •Bcale,  a,  (Fig.  5,)  denotes  tfae  temperatnre,  the 
long  Bcale,  b,  the  density.  The  small  scale  is 
freqaently  so  constracted,  that  the  degrees  cor- 
respond to  those  ou  the  long  scale,  and  in  order 
to  guard  against  error  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  the  degrees  below  the  mean  temperature 
to  the  density,  or  to  subtract  from  the  density 
those  above. 

Grold  is  nineteen  times,  and  silver  l«n  tames, 
heavier  than  water;  gold  alloyed  with  silver 
must,  therefore,  have  a  less  specific  weight  than 
pare  gold.  The  spedfic  weight  of  brass  is 
only  :=  8.  Alcohol  and  ether  are  lighter  in  propor- 
tion to  their  purity  and  strength,  while  lye,  syrup,  the 
acids,  &C.,  increase  in  density  according  to  their  parity. 
Hence  it  is  evident  bow  important  it  is,  in  many  cases, 
to  know  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  in  cmler  to 
judge  of  its  quality. 


THE  ANCIENT    DIVI8ION  OF  THE  ELE- 
MENTS. 

18.  J^itter  and  Forces. —  As  we  discern  in  ourselves 
the  visible  Am^,  and  its  ruler,  the  inviuble  spait,  so 
we  recognize  in  external  nature  bodies  which  we  can 
handle  and  weigh,  and  forces  or  powers  ruling  these 
bodies  and  having  no  weight. 

19.  Aggregaiion,  —  The  innumerable  natural  bodies 
which  we  meet  with  on  the  earth  may  be  divided  into 
three  great  classes ;  they  are  either  sojidy  liquid,  or  aeri- 
form,  and  each  of  these  states  in  which  bodies  exist  is 
called  ite  state  of  aggregaiion. 
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Cohesion.  —  To  divid«  a  piece  of  ice  into,  smaller 
iJBgtnents,  a  greater  force  is  requidte  than  to  separate 
water  into  minute  portions ;  whence  we  infer  that  the 
particles  of  the  solid  ice  adhere  more  strongly  than 
tJiose  of  the  floid  water.  A  certain  attracting  power  is 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  this  difTerence ;  it  acts  on  the 
very  smallest  particles  of  matter,  and  is  called  cohesion 
or  homogeneous  attraction.  In  solid  bodies,  cohesion 
is  stronger  than  in 'liquids,  and  in  aerifoim  bodies  hard- 
ly a  trace  of  it  can  be  perceived. 

The  Ancient  Elements,  so  coiled,  —  Of  solid  bodies,  the 
moat  widely  diffused  is  earth ;  of  liquids,  water ;  and  of 
the  aeriform  bodies,  air.  From  this  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers condaded  that  all  solid  matter  was  formed 
of  earth,  all  liquids  of  water,  and  aeriform  bodies  of 
air ;  on  this  account  they  called  them  elements,  or  pri- 
mars  matter.  They  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  such  in 
a  chemical  point  of  view,  since  they  have  been  decom- 
posed  into  still  more  simple  bodies ;  bat  they  may  be 
viewed  as  physical  elements,  that  is,  as  types  of  the 
three  aggregate  states  of  bodies. 

20.  We  have  no  absolute  knowledge  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  they  having  as  it  were  a  spiritual  existence.  We 
are  nevertheless  as  firmly  convinced  of  their  reality  as 
we  are  of  the  reality  of  oar  own  spirit,  for  we  know  them 
by  their  phenomena  and  effects.  A  piece  of  iron,  on 
being  thrown  into  the  air,  falls  to  the  ground,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  power  of  gravitation ;  if  exposed  to  a 
moist  atmosphere,  it  rusts,  that  is,  it  unites  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  This  is  the  result  of  chemical  force ; 
and  the  force  of  electricity  can  free  the  iron  again 
from  this  nnlon.  By  the  force  of  magnetism,  a  piece 
of  iron,  when  balanced  en  a  pivot,  takes  a  direction 
firom  north  to  south;  by  the  force  of  heat  it  can  be 
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melted,  8cc^  &c.  From  this  it  appears  that  there  are 
various  forces,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  have 
one  common  origin,  in  the  same  way  that  all  the  difier- 
ent  powers  of  t^e  mind,  will,  ima^nation,  judgment, 
&c,  are  all  refened  to  one  single  spirit. 

Fire,  the  fourth  of  the  old  elements,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  these  forces.  This  also  has  lost  its 
place  among  the  chemical  elemente,  since  it  is  merely 
a  phenomenon  of  chemical  processes  affording  light 
and  heat. 

Of  these  old  elements,  fire  (beat),  water,  and  air 
play  an  important  part  in  most  chemical  experiments ; 
heat  being  influential  in  promoting  chemical  changes, 
and  water  being  the  most  usual  solvent  of  solid  and 
aeriform  bodies.  The  air  deserves  consideration  in  all 
cases,  for  almost  all  chemical  experiments  are  per- 
formed in  it,  and  it  may  exert  injnrioas  or  beneficial 
effects  apon  them.  These  three  so<«alled  chemical  ele- 
ments will  therefore  first  be  more  particularly  con- 
sidered. 
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21.  Water  covers  about  three  quarters  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe;  it  exists  sometimes  solid,  as  at 
the  poles,  and  aometiroes  fluid,  as  in  warmer  regions. 
In  the  form  of  rivers  it  intersects  the  land  in  all 
directions;  while  it  rises  in  vapor  into  the  air,  and, 
forming  clouds,  returns  in  rain  to  the  earth.  Thus  we 
find  it  in  nature  in  its  three  aggregate  forms,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  these  external  differences  have  been  effect- 
ed by  the  agency  of  heat.     Hence  water  is  peculiarly 
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well  adapted  to  serve  as  a  study  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  effects  of  heat. 


EXPANSION  BY  HEAT,  AND  THERHOHETEB. 

22.  ExpanHon  of  Liquids.  —  Eryteriment. —  Take  the 
tare  of  a  flask,  —  that  is,  place  it  on  one  of  the  pans 
of  a  balance  and  equipoise  it  by  weights  pat  into  the 
opposite  pan ;  ■-~  then  fill  it  with  water,  and  ascertain  the 
weight  of  the  latter.  Warm  the  flask  on  a  tripod  over 
a  simple  spirit'lamp,  moving  it  round 
gently  at  first,  that  the  flask  may 
heat  gradoally.  The  water  will  soon 
rise,  and  part  of  it  nm  over.  When 
it  begins  to  boil,  remove  the  lamp 
and  let  the  vessel  cool,  and  the 
water  will  then  sink  deeper  than  it 
stood  before.  How  much  has  been 
displaced  is  found  by  its  loss  in 
weight;  it  will  amount  to  about  ^'^ 
of  the  first  weight. 
The  bnming  spirit,  or  alcohol,  heats  the  bottom  of 
the  glass  vessel,  which  in  turn  communicates  heat  to 
the  water.  The  beat  expands  the  water,  consequently 
it  occupies  a  greater  space  than  before,  and  part  of  it 
must  run  over.  Hence  it  follows  that  warm  water 
mast  be  lighter  than  coM  water.  If  a  piteher  filled  with 
two  pounds  of  ice-cold  water  be  afterwards  filled  with 
boiling  water,  it  will  weigh  about  an  ounce  and  a  half 
less.  As  it  cools,  it  contracts  again  to  its  former 
density, 

The  same  occurs  with  all  other  liquids,  and  indeed 
also  with  solids  and  gases:  hence,  it  may  be  stated  as 
a  natural  law,  thai  all  bodies  expand  by  heal,  and  coth 
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tract  on  cooling.  But  the  amoant  of  expansion  is  very 
difTerent  in  diSerent  bodies  at  the  same  temperatare; 
alcohol,  for  example,  expands  two  and  a  half  times 
mote,  mercmy  two  and  a  half  times  less,  than  water. 
When  flnids  are  to  be  boaght  and  sold  by  measure,  an 
advantageons  application  may  be  made  of  this  prin- 
ciple. If  a  hundred  measures  of  brandy  or  alcohol  are 
purchased  in  hot,  and  sold  in  cold  weather,  there  will 
be  a  loss  of  four  or  five  measures ;  therefore  we  should 
gain  by  buying  in  winter  and  selling  in  summer. 

23.  ExperimenL  — ■  In  order  to  observe  more  accurate- 
_^  ly  the  expansion  of  water  by  heat,  adapt  to 

a  flask  a  cork,  rendered  so  soft  by  gentle 
pounding  that  it  may  be  exactly  fitted  to 
tiie  opening  by  mere  pressure ;  perforate 
the  cork  with  a  round  file,  and  make  the 
hole  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  glass 
tube.  Pill  the  flask  with  water,  so  that, 
when  the  cork  is  firmly  pushed  in,  the 
water  shall  stand  at  about  a,  (Fig.  7,)  and 
heat  it  as  in  the  former  experiment 

The  water,  which  in  the  former  experi- 
ment was  displaced  from  the  flask,  in  this 
case  rises  in  tiie  tube,  and  the  higher  in  proportion  to 
the  smallness  of  its  bore.  By  this  means  very  slight 
changes  of  space  are  rendered  visible,  and  these  de- 
viations may  be  applied  U*  the  measurement  of  heat. 
This  is  done  by  particnlar  instruments  called  ther- 
mometers. 

34.  Thermometer.  —  Water  might  be  employed  for 
measuring  heat,  by  marking  the  boiling  and  freezing 
points,  and  graduating  the  intervening  space;  but 
mercury  is  far  better  adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  it 
boils  and  freezes  at  greater  extremes  of  temperature, 
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and  more  rapidly  denotes  the  variations  of  heat  and 
cold^ 

The  vessel  containing  the  mercury  may  also  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  a  flask  and  tube,  but  which, 
instead  of  being  joined  by  a  cork,  are  composed  of  one 
entire  piece.  Having  introduced  into  it  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  mercury,  and  sealed  the  open  end  by 
fusion,  it  ia  immersed  in  melting  snow,  and  the  point 
to  which  the  quicksilver  falls  is  marked  freezing  point ; 
that  to  which  it  rises  in  boiling  water,  boiling  point. 
The  space  between  these  two  points  can  now  be  divid- 
ed into  degrees,  to  form  the  scale.  The  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point  are  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those 
above.  There  are  several  scales  in  use,  though  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  more  than  one  has  been  adopted.  The 
most  common  are  the  three  following:  —  Reatwiefs 
(R.),  divided  into  eighty  degrees;  the  centigrade  of 
Celsius  (C),  into  one  hundred;  and  FaArenJieifs  (F.), 
into  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees.  The  diilerence 
between  these  can  be  easily  seen  in  the  annexed  figure. 
According  to  K.  water  freezes  at  0°  and  boils  at  80° ; 
according  to  C.  it  freezes  at  0",  and  boils  at  100° ;  ac- 
yig  a.  cording   to    F.   it   freezes    at 

«■         0.        F.        +32°,  and  boils  at  219°. 

Fahrenheit,  a  philosophical- 
instrument  maker,  commenced 
counting,  very  strangely,  not  at 
the  freezing  point,  but  at  32'^ 
below  it.  His  scale  is  still  in 
common  use  in  England,  and 
the  high  numbers  found  in 
English  reckonings  are  thus 
accounted  for.  In  Germany, 
JJeflf/ra^r".*  thermometer  is  used. 
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except  for  scientific  purposes,  when  the  Centigrade,  in 
common  use  in  France,  is  employed,  and  it  has  been 
adopted  in  this  work.  In  order  to  compare  these  ther- 
mometers with  each  other,  it  need  only  be  remembered 
that  4°  R.  are  as  large  as  5°  C.  or  9°  F.  In  reduc- 
ing Fahrenheit  to  Reaumer  or  Centigrade,  if  the  de- 
gree be  above  the  freezing  point,  32^  most  first  be  sab- 
tracted,  which  process  must  be  reversed  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  degrees  of  the  other  scales  to  those  of  Fahren- 
heit. To  the  degrees  above  Q°,  the  sign  +  is  prefixed, 
to  those  below,  the  sign  — . 

A  cylindrical  thermometer,  graduated  to  300°  C, 
Fit.  9.  IJkc  that  in  the  annexed  figure,  is  best  suited  for 
chemical  esperimenia,  as  it  can  be  easily  adapted 
to  a  perforated  cork,  and  then  fitted  to  a  flask,  in 
whidi  liquids  are  to  be  heated  to  a  certain  tera- 
praature.  The  degrees  above  the  boiling  point 
are  to  be  divided  off  at  distances  equal  to  those 
below. 

25.  Quicksilver  freezes  at  — 40°  C.  In  the 
northern  regions  of  the  earth  a  degree  of  cold 
of  — 50°  C.  has  been  observed,  and  by  artificial 
means  the  temperature  can  be  lowered  to  — 100°  C 
When  great  degrees  of  cold  are  to  be  measured,  alco- 
hol is  used  in  the  construction  of  this  instrument,  as 
it  does  not  congeal  at  — 100°  C. 

26.  Quicksilver  boils  at  360°  C,  therefore  its  use 
must  be  limited  to  temperatures  below  this  point. 
The  high  temperatures  attending  ignition  are  measured 
by  the  expansion  of  platinum  bars,  a  metal  which  docs 
not  melt  even  in  the  hottest  furnace.  Such  an  instru- 
ment is  called  a  pyrometer.  By  means  of  lenses,  and 
by  chemical  action,  a  degree  of  heat  of  more  than 
2000°  C.  may  be  produced. 
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27.  Expansion  of  Solids,  —  If  an  iron  vessel,  when 
cold,  ia  just  large  enongh  to  pass  through  the  door  of  aa 
oven,  it  cannot  be  removed  Ironi  it  when  heated.  The 
iron  hands  or  tiies  of  carriage  wheels  are  applied  while 
red-hot  to  the  frame,  and  on  cooling  they  contract  and 
bind  the  wood-work  together  with  great  force.  A  metal- 
lic disk,  which,  when  red-hot,  fits  exactly  into  a  drcolai 
box,  will,  on  cooling,  become  loose,  and  shake  in  it. 
The  tire  and  the  disk  both  become  smaller  on  cool- 
ing. These  examples  show  that  solids  also  are  ex- 
panded by  heat,  and  contracted  by  cold,  and  explain 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  dommon  life.  Clocks  go 
faster  in  winter,  and  slower  in  snmmer,  because  the 
pendulums  elongate  in  summer,  and  consequently  vi- 
brate slower,  while  in  winter  they  become  shorter,  and 
vibrate  more  rapidly.  A  piano  gives  a  higher  tone  in 
a  cold  than  in  a  warm  room,  on  account  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  strings ;  a  nail  driven  into  the  wall  becomes 
loose  after  a  time,  because  the  iron  expands  in  summer 
and  contracts  in  winter  more  than  the  stone  or  the 
wood,  and  thus  the  opening  is  gradually  enlarged. 
For  this  reason,  in  the  construction  of  railroads  the 
rails  must  not  be  laid  too  close  together;  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  steam-pipes,  these  must  not  be  too  firmly 
inclosed ;  in  roofing,  the  zinc  plates,  instead  of  being 
nailed  togetiier,  must  overlap  each  other,  that  they  may 
neither  tear  nor  warp  on  alternate  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion. 

Brittle  bodies,  as  glass  and  porcelain,  expand  or  con- 
tract so  rapidly,  by  sudden  heating  or  cooling,  that  they 
break. 

Ecperiment.  — Wind  round  a  vial  two  bands  of  paper, 
a  and  b,  Fig.  10,  and  secure  them  firmly  with  thread ; 
pass  a  cord  round  the  vial,  between  these  folds  of 
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^^  paper,  and  move  the  via]  quickly 

to  and  fro  on  the  cord  nntil  the 
latter  breaks.  Then  immediately 
pour  cold  water  upon  the  place, 
and  the  glass  will  break  as  even- 
ly as  if  cat  The  sharp  edges  can 
be  removed  with  a  £le.  In  this 
raannet,  common  vials,  and  Cologne,  and  even  larger, 
bottles,  may  be  converted  into  vessels  adapted  to  chem- 
ical and  other  purposes. 

It  is  well  known  that  heat  is  produced  by  the  friction 
of  two  bodies  upon  each  other ;  that  by  sliding  quickly 
down  a  line  or  a  pole  by  the  hands,  these  wUl  be  burnt, 
and  that  rapid  motion  will  ignite  the  axles  of  a  carriage, 
unless  they  are  well  greased.  Thus,  in  the  above  ex- 
periment, the  friction  produced  great  heat  in  the  glass, 
the  string  emitted  a  burnt  odor  and  broke,  and  great 
expansion  of  the  glass  was  produced.  "When  the 
outer  surface  was  suddenly  cooled  by  the  cold  water, 
the  expanded  particles  at  once  contracted,  and  more 
rapidly  in  the  external  particles  than  in  those  of  the 
inner  surface,  causing  the  fracture  of  the  glass ;  and  the 
more  easily  the  greater  its  thickness.  If  the  tempera- 
ture had  been  slowly  reduced,  it  would  not  have 
broken. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious,  (a,)  that  glass  and  porcelain  ves- 
sels intended  for  sustaining  high  temperatures,  such 
as  flasks,  alembics,  retorts,  capsules,  &C.,  should  be  thin, 
particularly  at  the  bottom ;  and  (b)  that,  when  used, 
they  should  always  be  gradually  heated  and  cooled. 

The  above  method  of  heating  glass  by  a  cord  fur- 
nishes the  apothecary  with  a  simple  expedient  for  re- 
moving stoppers  which  are  too  firmly  fixed  in  the  bot- 
tles to   be  taken  out  by   turning  or   tapping  them. 
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Wind  a  cord  round  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  move  it 
quickly  until  suffident  heat  has  been  produced  to  loos- 
en  the  stopper. 

No  two  solids  expand  alike ;  the  metals  expand  the 
most,  and  all  solids  less  than  BuidB. 

The  expansion  of  gaseous  bodies  will  be  considered 
under  the  head  of  air.    {§  97.) 

38.  Expansion  by  Gold.  —  A  remarkable  exception  to 

this  law,  of  expansion  by  heat,  and  contraction  by  cold, 

occurs  in  the  case  of  water. 

JExperimejit. — A  large  flask  is  arranged  as  directed 

in   experiment  33,  inserting   also  a 

cylindrical  thermometer,  a,  through 

a  hole  made  in  the  cork.     The  flask 

is  filled  with  water  to  the  top  of  the 

tube  b,  and  placed  in  a  vessel  filled 

with  snow.    A  strip  of  paper  may  be 

pasted  on  this  tube,  npon  which  the 

level  of  the  water  may  be  marked  as 

the  thermometer  falls.    The  water  as 

it  cools  will  sink   in  the  tube  until 

the  mercury  stands  at  4°  C. ;  yet  on 

cooling  still  more  it  does  not  fall  any 

farther,  as  we  should  expect  it  would, 

but,  on  the  contrary,  it  begins  to  rise 

again,  and  continues  to  do  so  till  it  reaches  the  freezing 

point     At  0°  C.  it  stands  at  the  same  point  as  when 

its  temperature  was  at  8°  C.     Water  is  accordingly 

the  densest  at  +4°  C. ;  all  other  liquids  continue  to 

jncrcase  in  density  as  they  cool. 

29.  However  unimportant  this  exception  may  appear 
at  first,  our  admiration  must  be  the  greater  when  we 
reflect  upon  its  consequences.  Were  it  not  for  this, 
our   country   would   have  the   climate  of  Greenland. 
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The  freezing  of  our  -waters,  as  the  winter  sets  in,  is 
principally  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere. 
Consequently,  the  upper  part  of  the  water  is  colder  and 
heavier,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom ;  the  wanner  water 
ascends,  becomes  cold,  and  also  sinks.  If  the  water 
continually  became  denser,  to  its  freezing  point,  this 
circulation  would  continue  till  the  whole  mass  of  water 
to  its  greatest  depth  reached  0^  C,  and  a  few  cold 
days  would  suffice  to  convert  all  our  ponds,  lakes,  and 
rivers  into  ice.  This  does  not  happen,  because  the  cir- 
cnlation  ceases  when  its  temperature  has  fallen  to  4^ 
C. ;  when  the  water,  though  yet  colder,  becomes  light- 
er, and  floats  on  the  surface.  Thus,  freezing  can  only 
take  place  at  the  surface,  and  the  ice  be  but  gradually 
formed.  At  a  small  depth  below  the  ice,  the  water 
always  retains  the  temperature  of  4P  C. 

MELTING  OF  SOU0S. 

30.  The  expansion  of  bodies  is  the  firat  general 
efiect  of  heat;  but  in  solid  bodies  another  eflect  is  ob- 
served; they  change  their  aggregate  state,  they  be- 
come liquid,  they  melt.  Many  of  them  become  soji  be- 
fore melting,  so  that  they  can  be  kneaded ;  for  instance, 
batter,  glass,  and  iron ;  in  this  condition,  glass  can  be 
bent  and  moulded  like  wax,  and  iron  can  be  forged. 

Experiment.  —  Hold  a  piece  of  a  small  glass  tube  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  revolving 
it  slowly  between  the  fingers  ;  when  red-hot,  it  will  be 
so  soft  that  it  can  be  bent  into  any  shape  desired. 
Thus  ate  easily  formed  any  of  the  numerous  bent  tubes 
required  in  chemical  experiments.  For  softening  larger 
tabes,  a  lamp  with  a  double  blast  must  be  used,  as  this 
gives  a  much  stronger  heat  than  the  simple  lamp-     To 
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break  a  glass  tube,  a  scratcb  is  made  upon  it  witb  a 
three-cornered  file,  at  the  place  to  be  broken,  and  then 
it  can  be  parted  by  gently  pulling  with  both  hands. 
Most  solid  bodies  become  suddenly  fluid,  as  ice,  lead, 

&C. 

31.  Experiment.  —  Place  one  vessel  containing  snow 
or  ice,  and  another  containing  a  piece  of  tallow,  on  a 
warm  stove,  testing  from  time  to  time  the  melting  sub- 
stances with  a  thermometer ;  the  temperature  will  re- 
main stationary  in  the  first  vessel  at  0°  C,  in  the  other  at 
about  38^  C,  so  long  as  any  ice  or  tallow  lemains  nn- 
melted,  but  when  the  melting  is  complete  it  will  com- 
mence rising.  The  degree  of  heat  at  which  a  body  melts 
is  called  its  tnelling'  poini.  Every  substance  has  its  own 
melting  point,  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below 
the  freezing  point;  for  example,  lead  melts  at  above 
300°  C,  silver  at  above  1000°  C. ;  solid  quicksilver  at 
— 40°  C.  If  these  two  vessels  containing  water  and 
melted  tallow  are  placed  in  the  cold,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  tallow  soon  hardens  at  about  -!-35°  C,  but 
the  water  not  until  the  mercury  has  fallen  to  0°  C. 
Thus  the  congelation  of  fluids  takes  place  at  about  that 
temperature  at  which  they  pass  from  the  solid  to  the 
fluid  state. 

Many  substances,  coal  for  instance,  have  never  yet 
been  melted,  and  others  have  never  been  frozen,  as, 
for  instance,  alcohol;  but  it  is  very  probable  that,  when 
some  method  of  producing  the  greatest  degrees  of  cold 
and  heat  is  discovered,  we  shall  succeed  in  rendering  all 
solid  bodies  liquid,  and  all  liquids  solid. 

32.  Latent  Seat.  —  Experiment.  —  Put  two  vessels 
of  equal  size  on  the  hearth  of  a  warm  oven,  one  of 
them  containing  a  pound  of  snow  at  0°,  and  the  other 
a  pound  of  water  at  0^ ;  when  the  snow  is  melted,  re- 
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move  them  both.  By  the  touch  merely  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  snow-water  is  still  cold,  while  the  water 
in  the  other  vessel  has  become  warm ;  and  the  thermom- 
eter will  indicate  that  in  the  former  the  temperature 
ia  at  0°  C,  in  the  latter  at  75°  C.  Both  vessela  have 
received  equal  degrees  of  heat,  and  when  put  into  the 
oven  were  of  the  same  temperatnre ;  the  question  then 
suggests  itself,  What  has  become  of  the  75°  of  heat 
imparted  to  the  vessel  filled  with  snow?  The  reply  is. 
This  heat  has  been  absorbed  by  the  snow,  thus  convert- 
ing it  into  a  fluid,  —  melting  it. 

Eiperinient.  —  Put  one  pound  of  snow  at  0°  C.  into 
the  vessel  containing  the  water  heated  at  75°  C,  and 
then  test  with  the  thermometer ;  as  soon  as  all  the  snow 
has  disappeared,  the  quicksilver  will  fall  to  the  fireezing 
point.  Consequently  the  snow  has  taken  from  the  hot 
water  75°  C  of  heat,  and  has  thus  become  liquid. 

33.  Experiment.  —  This  heat  has  by  no  means  been 
annihilated  in  the  water,  but  is  concealed  there  (latent), 
and  continues  thus  hidden  as  long  as  the  water  exists  in 
a  fluid  state.  But  it  will  again  become  bee,  or  sensible 
to  the  touch,  when  the  water  assumes  a  solid  form.  This 
may  be  rendered  obvious  by  sprinkling  |  of  an  oxmce 
of  water  upon  1-}  ounce  of  quicklime ;  the  lime  swells, 
becomes  very  hot,  and  finally  crumbles  into  a  fine 
powder.  K  this  is  weighed  when  cold,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  increased  in  weight  by  half  an  ounce ;  thus 
two  ooncte  of  slaked  lime  have  been  produced  from 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  quick  lime ;  the  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  water  missing  has  passed  off  as  steam.  The 
water  alone  could  have  effected  this  increase  of  weight 
by  combining  chemically  with  the  lime;  and  it  can 
exist  there  only  in  a  solid  state,  as  the  slaked  lime  is  an 
entirely  dry  pulverulent  substance.     This  great  devel- 
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opment  of  heat  can  be  explained  thus :  partly  because 
the  water,  in  becoming  solid,  gives  up  the  heat  which 
it  had  absorbed  in  passing  to  the  fluid  state,  and  partly 
because  of  the  chemical  combination  between  the  two 
bodies  taking  place  with  great  energy.  A  disappear- 
ance of  heat  always  ensues  when  solid  bodies  become 
fluid;  btU  on  evolution  of  heat,  on  tite  contrary,  when 
liquid  bodies  become  solid;  and  thus  is  explained  very 
simply,  for  example,  why  the  air  remains  cool  when 
the  snow  and  ice  are  melting  in  the  spring,  and  why 
the  weather  moderates  on  the  fall  of  snow. 

That  heat  which  is  felt  by  us,  and  which  is  indicat- 
ed by  the  thermometer,  is  called  free  heat;  it  has  but  a 
feeble  affinity  for  bodies,  and  easily  leaves  them  on 
cooling.  That  imperceptible  heat  on  which  the  fluidity 
of  liquid  bodies  depends,  and  which  on  freezing  escapes 
or  becomes  free,  is  called  latent  heat.  Hence  a  fluid 
may  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of  a  solid  with  la- 
tent heat. 

BOILING  AND  EVAPORATION. 

34.  BoUifig  of  Water.  —  Water,  as  is  well  known, 
boils  when  heated  to  a  certain  temperature. 

Experiment.  —  Wat«r,  to  which 
some  sawdust  has  been  added,  is 
healed  in  a  test-tube  over  a  spirit- 
lamp.  The  tube  is  held  by  the 
upper  part,  and  rotated  for  some 
minutes  between  the  Angers,  that 
the  flame  may  have  equal  access 
to  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  tube. 
If  the  water  be  carefully  observed, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  sawdust  ascends  on  the  upper 
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Eniface  of  the  liquid,  and  descends  in  the  lower  strata ; 
the  warm  water,  becoming  lighter,  rises  upwards,  while 
the  colder,  consequently  heavier,  water  sinks;  the  water 
circulates.  In  consequence  of  this  circulation,  the  heat- 
ing of  fluids  takes  place  more  rapidly  when  the  heat  is 
applied  beneath.  Test-tubes 
are  cylindrical  glass  vessels 
with  rounded  bottoms.  To 
prevent  their  breaking  on  the 
application  of  heat,  the  bot- 
tom must  be  thin,  and  blown 
of  a  uniform  shape.  A  sim- 
ple wooden  rack,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure,  serves  as  a  convenient  stand  for 
them. 

Eisperiment.  —  Repeat  the  former  experi- 
ment, using  instead  of  the  tube  a  flask, 
and  omit  the  sawdust,  so  that  the  water 
may  rem^n  clear;  in  a  short  time  many 
little  babbles  will  appear  on  the  walla  of 
the  flask,  which  will  gradually  increase  in 
size,  and  rise  towards  the  surface.  These 
bubbles  consist  of  air,  which  is  expanded 
by  heat  and  expelled  from  the  water.  All 
spring-water  contains  some  air  in  solution, 
and  to  this  is  chiefly  due  its  refreshing 
taste,  which  is  not  found  in  boiled  water  or 
in  that  which  has  been  standing  for  some 
■  time.  Afterwards,  when-  the  water  has  be- 
come quite  hot,  lai^r  bubbles  appear  on 
the  hotter  part  of  the  flask,  which,  also  ascending,  be- 
come  smaller  and  entirely  disappear  before  reaching  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  they  consist  of  aeriform  water 
(steam),  which  condenses  as  it  comes  in  contact  with 
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the  cooler  liquid  abova  The  collapsing  of  the  partides 
of  water  at  the  places  where  these  steam-bubbles  dis- 
appear occasiooB  that  peculiar  noise  which  precedes 
boiling,  and  which  is  commonly  called  the  sivging'  of 
the  water.  When  the  whole  mass  of  water  is  heated  to 
100°  C,  these  bubbles  no  longer  condense,  but  rise  to 
the  surface,  where,  surrounded  by  a  thin  film  of  water, 
they  remain  quiescent  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  their 
watery  mantle  again  sinking,  they  finally  burst.  This 
ia  the  boUing  of  water.  It  boils  at  100°  C. ;  other 
liquids  boil  more  readily,  —  alcohol,  for  instence,  at 
80^  C. ;  others  again  more  difficultly,  —  mercury,  for  in- 
stiice,  at  360°  C. 

35.  ^eam.  —  The  space  above  the  boiling  water  in 
the  interior  of  the  flask  appears  vacant,  but  it  is  in  fact 
filled  with  aeriform  water,  which  has  displaced  the  air 
that  was  in  it.  This  aeriform  water  is  called  steam. 
It  is  almost  1700  times  lighter  than  water,  because 
a  measure  of  water  yields  nearly  1700  measTires  of 
steam  at  100°  C.  Within  the  flask  the  steam  is  trans- 
parent and  invisible,  but  in  the  open  air  it  ascends 
in  the  form  of  white  clouds,  which  greatly  increase  if 
cold  air  is  blown  into  the  flask  by  means  of  a  glass 
tube.  On  cooling,  the  transparency  of  the  vapor  is  dis- 
turbed, on  account  of  the  formation  of  drops  of  water, 
so  small  and  light  as  to  float  in  the  air.  Clouds  also 
consist  of  this  partly  condensed  vapor.  As  the  con- 
densation increases,  the  drops  become  so  large  and 
heavy,  that  they  descend  as  rain,  A  thermometer  im- 
mersed in  boiling  water  indicates  100°  C. ;  if  placed  in 
the  steam  immediately  above,  it  shows  the  same;  and 
this  temperature  will  not  rise  higher,  however  long  the 
boiling  be  continued,  or  however  strongly  the  flame  of 
the  lamp  be  urged.     This  is  similar  to  what  occurs  in 
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the  melting  of  enow ;  heat  disappears,  and  its  disap- 
pearance proceeds  from  the  same  cause  in  both  cases; 
steam  requires  heat  for  its  existence  as  such,  and  is  so 
intimately  combined  with  it  that  the  excess  is  no  longer 
perceptible,  —  it  is  latent  If  water  may  be  regarded 
as  a  combinatioQ  of  ice  with  latent  heat,  so  steam  may 
be  cousidered  as  a  combination  of  ice  with  still  more 
latent  heat;  which  latter  becomes  free  again  on  the 
convereion  of  steam  into  water. 

36.  Eaperiment. —  Adapt  the  shorter  limb  of  a  bent 
glass  tube,  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  to  the  neck 
of  a  flask,  and  pass  tiie  longer  limb  to  the  bottom  of  a 
beaker-glass  or  common  tumbler.     Poor  into   each  of 
yig.  ID,  these  two  vessels 

two  ounces   and 
a  half  of  ice-cold 
water,  and  grad- 
ually    heat     the 
glass  upon  a  tri- 
pod until  it  boils. 
Note  the  time  re- 
quired   for    this 
operation.     Con- 
tinue the  process 
until  the  water  in 
the   beaker-glass   begins  to  bubble,  and  note  also  the 
time,  which  wiU  be  found  the  same  as  that  required  for 
beating  the  water  in  the  flask.    The  steam  formed  in 
the  flask  has  no  other  ontiet  than  through  the  tube  into 
the  water,  where  it  condenses,  until  the  contents  of  the 
second  glass  reach  the  temperature  of  100°    C,  aJid 
boiL 

Both  of  the  vessels  must  now  be  weighed ;  and  it 
'will  be  fonnd  that  tlie  flask  weighs  half  an  ounce  less 
4 
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and  the  beaker-glass  half  an  ounce  more  than  before ; 
consequently,  half  an  ounce  has  passed  from  the  for- 
mer as  steam,  and  haa  been  condensed  again  in  the 
latter;  and  yet  this  half-ounce  of  steam,  which  it- 
self was  not  hotter  than  100°  C,  could  heat  to  the 
boiling  point  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  ice-cold  water. 
What  is  the  source  of  these  500  additional  degrees  of 
heat?  They  were  latent  in  the  steam,  and,  on  its 
being  condensed,  were  set  free.  These  were  caused  by 
the  heat  of  the  spirit-lamp,  as  must  be  obvious  from 
the  above-noted  amount  of  time  consumed.  Assuming 
that  the  time  required  to  boil  the  water  in  the  first  flask 
was  ten  minutes,  and  also  ten  minutes  for  boiling  t^e 
water  in  the  second  vessel,  it  follows,  that  the  same 
amount  of  heat  which  was  required  for  heating  two 
ooDces  and  a  half  of  water  was  only  sufficient  to  evap- 
orate half  an  ounce  of  water;  the' whole  heat  given  out 
in  the  last  ten  minutes  from  the  spirit-lamp  must  con- 
sequently have  been  converted  into  latent  heat.  If  half 
an  ounce  of  boiling  water  received  during  the  evapora- 
taoa  the  amount  of  500°  of  heat,  then  the  steam 
evolved  must  have  given  oif  just  as  much  heat  when  it 
again  assumed  a  liquid  state ;  consequently,  it  must  be 
able  to  raise  the  temperature  of  two  ounces  and  a  half 
of  water  at  0^  C.  to  that  of  100^  C. 

The  property  of  steam  to  absorb  a  large  quantity  of 
heat,  and  to  part  with  it  again  during  condensation, 
peculiarly  adapts  it  for  the  heating  of  other  bodies,  the 
burning  of  them  being  thus  guarded  against,  as  the 
heat  of  steam  in  open  vessels  can  never  exceed  100'^  C. 
A^thecaries  avail  themselves  of  steam  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  infusions,  decoctions,  and  extracts ;  it  serves  for 
many  of  the  processes  of  cookery,  and  for  the  distilla- 
tion of  spirits ;  it  is  employed  in  dyeing  »nd  bleaching 
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establishments,   and  is   often  lesorted  to  for  heating 
apartments,  boUdings,  laundries,  &c. 


LiQtns. 


The  increase  and  decrease  of  heat  produced  by 
change  of  the  aggregate  state  of  bodies  will  be  made 
clear  by  the  annexed  diagram.  As  the  steam  ascends 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  (by  liquefaction  and 
evaporation)  heat  becomes  latent,  and  as  it  descends 
(condenaation  of  vapor  and  congelation  of  fluids)  heat 
is  liberated. 

37.  A^eous  Vapor.  —  Water  exposed  in  a  vessel  to 
the  open  air  disappears  in  summer  more  rapidly  than  in 
winter;  the  heat  of  the  air  renders  it  aeriform, — itevtyt- 
orates.  The  same  happens  aa  in  evaporation  over  the 
fire,  only  in  the  former  case  evaporation  takes  place 
without  any  visible  motion  of  the  water,  owing  to  its 
becoming  aeriform,  not  thtongbout  the  whole  mass  at 
once,  but  upon  the  surface  only.  Vapor  rises  in  an  in- 
visible form  in  the  air.  Warm  air,  indeed,  receives 
more  of  it  than  cold,  but  a  fixed  quantity  of  it  only  for 
each  temperature.  Thus  one  hundred  measures  of  air 
at  0°  C.  absorb  two  thirds  of  a  measure  of  vapor; at 
W  C,  one  measure  and  a  quarter;  at  20^  C,  two  and 
an  eighth  measures,  &c  If  the  air  has  not  yet  absorbed 
all  the  vapor  which  it  can,  it  eagerly  takes  up  more,  as, 
for  example,  when  one  hundred  measures  of  air  at  20°  C. 
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contain  only  one  or  one  and  a  half  meaanres  of  vapor ; 
it  is  then  called  dry  air,  and  wet  articles  are  soon  diied 
in  it  by  rapid  evaporation.  But  if  it  be  ab^ady  saturat- 
ed with  vapor  it  is  called  moiit  air ;  and  damp  articles 
cannot  be  dried  in  it,  or  at  least  but  slowly.  K  yet  more 
vapor  be  added  to  this  eatorated  atmosphere,  or  if  it  be 
cooled,  then  the  excess  separates  in  visible  particles, 
called  flurt  or '  fog  when  they  lie  npon  the  snrface  of 
the  earth,  and  clouds  when  they  Boat  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  white  smoke  which  in 
winter  iji  seen  rising  from  the  chimneys,  the  visibleness 
of  the  breath  in  firosty  weather,  and  the  smoking  of 
livers  in  winter  and  aft«r  a  storm,  are  phenomena  of 
the  same  kind. 

38.  If  the  cooling  of  the  air  is  occasioned  by  a  cold 
solid  body,  the  vapor  is  then  condensed  in  small  drops 
of  water,  as  may  be  observed  on  the  outside  of  a  cold 
glass  when  brought  into  a  warm  room,  and  the  deposit 
of  moistnie  on  the  inside  of  oar  window-panes,  when 
cooled  by  the  external  cold  air.  The  temperature  at 
which  this  occurs  is  called  the  dew-point,  signifying  the 
temperature  at  which  ihe  air  is  saturated  with  vapor. 
~  -  Fill  a  tumbler  one  quarter  fnll  with 

cool  water,  place  in  it  a  tiiermometer,  and 
at  short  intervals  gradually  add  ice  or  cold 
water,  until  moisture  be^s  to  deposit  on 
the  'outside  of  the  glass.  Then  observe 
the  degree  indicated  by  the  thermometer, 
which  is  the  dew-point  If  much  cold 
water  must  be  added  before  the  glass 
clouds  over,  that  is,  if  the  dew-point  is  much  lower 
than  the  temperature  of  the  air,  fair  weather  may  be 
expected ;  while,  on  the  coutxary,  if  the  difference  be- 
tween the  dew-point  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  be 
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bat  slight,  rain  may  soon  be  expected,  as  then  the  aii 
requires  but  a  sUght  addition  of  moistare  oi  increase  of 
cold  to  become  satorated.  Inatroments  by  means  of 
which  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  aii  is  ascertained 
are  called  hygrometers.  Many  substances  readily  im- 
bibe  moisture  from  the  air,  and  become  damp;  such 
bodies,  for  instance,  as  catgut,  carbonate  of  potassa,  sul- 
phuric add,  &esh  barley-sugar,  &c.,  are  called  ht/gro- 
scopie. 

S9.  Evaporation  may  be  accelerated,  not  only  by  heat, 
but  also  by  a  current  of  air,  because  by  this  means 
the  air  above  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  which  is  charged 
with  vapor,  is  removed  and  replaced  by  a  drier,  and,  as 
it  were,  more  thirsty  air,  which  takes  up  the  vapor  more 
rapidly  and  abundantly  than  the  former.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  earth  dries  rapidly  after  rain,  when  followed 
by  a  high  wind,  and  heoce  it  lb  necessary  in  kilns, 
laundries,  drying-rooms,  &c.,  to  arrange  tbem  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  air,  when  saturated  with  moisture, 
may  be  constantly  replaced  by  dry  air. 

40.  That  heat  disappears  during  slow  as  well  as  rapid 
evaporation  (§  36)  may  be  readily  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment. 

Experiment.  —  Fill  a  tube  half  full  of  water,  and 
fasten  securely  round  the  bulb  of  it  a  piece 
(t;  '  of  cloth ;  saturate  the  cloth  with  cold  water, 
and  then  twirl  the  tube  rapidly  between  the 
hands ;  presently  the  water  in  the  tube  will 
become  sensibly  colder,  and  the  degree  of 
cold  may  be  accurately  determined  by  the 
thermometer.  Moisten  the  cloth  with  ether, 
a  very  volatile  liquid,  and  twirl  it  again  in  the 
same  manner  as  before ;  by  which  means  its 
contents,  even  in  summer,  may  be  convert- 
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ed  into  ice.  Water  evaporates  slowly,  ether  rajnd* 
ly;  and  both  require  heat  for  their  coDTersion  into 
vapor,  and  in  the  above  experimeat  they  obtain  this 
heat  from  the  water  in  the  bolb^  which  is  of  coarse  the 
reason  of  the  water  becoming  cold.  On  this  principle, 
one  feela  cool  on  just  leaving  the  bath,  when  invested 
in  damp  garments,  or  when  the  floor  of  a  hot  apart- 
ment is  sprinkled  with  water.  It  explains,  also,  how 
man  is  enabled  to  support  the  scorching  son  of  the 
hottest  climates,  and  even  to  endure  a  beat  of  100°  C, 
without  his  blood  exceeding  the  temperature  of  from 
38°  to  40°  C;  it  is  owing  to  the  more  copious  per> 
Bpiration,  which,  by  evaporation,  renders  all  the  heat 
al>ove  40°  C.  latent  If  we  blow  on  hot  soup,  it  is  also 
the  increased  evaporation  which  cools  it  more  rapidly ; 
but  if  we  blow  on  the  cold  hands  in  winter,  they  be- 
come moist  and  warm,  because  the  latent  heat  con- 
tained in  the  vapor  of  the  breath  is  set  Dree,  as  the 
vapor  is  condensed  into  water. 

41.  Distillation.  —  If  evaporation  be  carried  on  in  a 
close  vessel,  the  water  may  be  collected  as  it  forms. 
ElcperimetU.  —  A  small  glass  retort  is  half  filled  with 
wuter,  and  heat- 
ed ;  the  steam,  as 
it  forms,  passes 
through  the  neck 
of  the  retort  in- 
to a  glass  receiv- 
er, contained  in  a 
vessel  filled  with 
cold   water,  and 
is  there  condensed.     That  the  refrigeration  may  take 
place  more  rapidly,  the  receiver  is  covered  with  coarse 
blotting-paper,  which  is  frequently  moistened  by  cold 
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wata.  This  operation  is  called  duHUation  (from  dts- 
UUare,  to  drop),  aad  the  poie  water  obtained  is  said  to 
be  duiiUed,  It  is  purer  than  spring^water,  for  this  rea- 
son, that  the  noa-Tolatile,  earthy,  and  saline  portions 
contained  in  all  spring-water  do  not  ascend  with  the 
vapor,  bnt  remain  in  the  retort  By  this  means  very 
volatile  bodies  also  can  easily  be  separated  from  less 
volatile  ones;  as  brandy  from  the  less  volatile  water. 
Copper  stills  are  usually  employed  for  distillation  on  a 
la^e  scale,  and  for  condensers  vats  are  constmcted, 
holding  serpentine  pipes,  or  Vforms,  which  present  a 
greater  condensing  surface  than  if  the  pipe  had  passed 
directly  through  the  vat  The  cold  water  with  which 
the  vats  must  be  filled  is  very  soon  warmed  by  the  faeat 
liberated  in  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  and  must 
occaaonally  be  renewed  by  leading  oif  the  hot  water 
from  above,  and  letting  in  a  fresh  snpply  of  cold  water 
beneath. 
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42.  Qmduction  of  MmU.  —  Ea^terimaU. — A  tesfctube, 
neariy  filled  with  water,  is  held 
over  a  spirit-lamp,  in  snch  a 
manner  as  to  direct  the  flame 
against  the  upper  kyers  of  the 
water ;  the  water  will  boil  at  the 
top,  but  remain  cool  below.  If 
mercniy  is  treated  in  a  similar 
way,  its  lower  layers  will  gradually  become  heated. 
The  particles  of  mercury  will  communicate  the  heat  to 
each  other,  but  not  so  the  particles  of  water.  Sub- 
stances through  which,  as  in  marcury,  beat  rapidly 
passes,  are  called  eondaclors  ;  but  bodies  which  comport 
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like  water  are  called  non-condaictors  of  heat  la  the 
former  class  are  included  particularly  the  metab,  and  in 
the  latter,  stone,  gla^s,  wood,  snow,  water,  and  especial- 
ly cloth,  fur,  linen,  straw,  paper,  ashes,  &c. 

The  conductors  are  readily  heated,  and  soon  become 
cold  again,  as  is  well  knowa  to  be  the  case  with  iron 
stoves.  A  piece  of  iron  feels  hotter  in  the  sun  and 
colder  in  the  shade  than  a  piece  of  wood  at  the  same 
temperature.  The  explanation  of  this  delosioa  of  the 
sense  of  touch  is,  that  the  warm  iron  conducts  the  heat 
more  rapidly  to  the  hand,  while  the  cold  irou  withdraws 
it  more  rapidly  than  the  wood  is  capable  of  doing. 

The  non-conductors  of  heat  are  slowly  heated,  and 
also  slowly  cooled ;  for  this  reason,  stoves  constructed 
of  brick  (the  Russian  stove)  and  those  made  of  Dutch 
tiles,  a  preparation  of  clay,  retain  their  heat  longer  than 
iron  stoves.  Non-conductors  are  frequently  employed 
both  for  preventing  the  quick  heating  and  the  quick 
cooling  of  bodies.  Vessels  of  glass  and  porcelain  are 
placed  on  sand  (a  sand-bath)  or  ashes,  to  heat  them 
gradually,  and  thus  guard  against  their  breaking.  If  a 
hot  liquid  is  to  be  poured  into  them,  it  must  be  done  by 
small  portions  at  a  time,  twirling  the  vessels  round  for 
8ome  minutes  before  adding  more. 

On  removing  a  vessel  from  the  fire,  the  precaution 
should  be  taken  never  to  place  it  while  hot  on  metal  or 
stone,  but  always  on  some  non-conductor,  such  as 
straw  (straw  rings),  wood,  paper,  cloth,  &c. ;  as  they  are 
often  cracked  by  sudden  cooling  and  contraction,  which 
is  also  frequently  caused  by  a  current  of  cold  air. 
Doors  of  furnaces,  ladles,  &c.,  are  provided  with  wooden 
handles  to  prevent  those  using  them  from  being  burnt. 
Should  a  person  desire  to  hold  a  flask  or  a  test-tube 
wiiile  liquids  are  boiling  in  them,  he  must  wrap  round 
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them  several  folds  of  paper,  or  tie  round  tiiem  a  piece 
of  twine,  in  order  that  they  may  oerve  as  a  non-con- 
ductor between  the  glass  and  bis  fingera.  By  incloe- 
ing  substances  in  non-condnctors,  the  entrance  of  cold, 
or,  more  correctly,  the  departure  of  heat,  may  be  pre- 
vented ;  this  principle  is  illoatrated  in  our  method  of 
clothing,  in  the  protection  given  to  our  wells  and  trees 
by  covering  them  with  straw,  in  the  preservation  of  the 
seeds  of  plants  by  snow,  and  in  numerous  other  phe- 
nomena of  daily  occurrence.  Hence  non-couductors  are 
frequentiy  called  preservers  of  heat 

43.  Radiation  of  Beat.  —  By  conduction,  bodies  can 
communicate  or  abstract  heat  only  when  in  contact. 
But  heat  is  felt  even  at  some  distance  &om  a  fire  or 
from  a  heated  stove,  and  the  earth  is  warmed  by  the 
sun,  although  a  apace  of  millions  of  miles  is  between 
them.    This  sort  of  heating  is  called  radiation  of  heat. 

Experiment.  —  Envelop  three  tumblers  with  paper, 
one  with  silver  paper,  another  with  white,  and  a  third 
with  dnll  blade  paper,  and  place  them  in  ^e  sun ;  a 
thermometer  will  indicate  tJiat  the  tnmbler  with  the 
black  paper  is  heated  the  most,  and  that  with  tiie  silver 
paper  the  least,  and  yet  aU  these  vessels  have  been 
equally  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  This  differ- 
ence is  explained  on  the  principle,  that  the  sun's  rays 
are  reflected  from  ligbt-cdored  and  shining  bodies, 
whilst  they  are  absorbed  by  those  which  have  a  dull, 
dark  color.  fVom  this  absorption  it  would  seem  that 
the  light  of  the  sun's  rays  is  converted  into  heat  It 
explains  why  black  clothes  keep  as  warmer  than  white 
ones ;  why  the  snow  melts  more  rapidly  when  soot  or 
dark  earth  is  scattered  upon  it;  and  why  grapes  and 
other  fruits  ripen  quidcer  against  dark  walls  than 
against  those  having  a  light  color. 
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If  hot  water  is  poured  into  the  tumbleiB  enveloped 
with  paper,  and  the  cooling  of  it  noted  by  the  ther- 
mometer, the  contrary  effect  will  be  observed;  the  glass 
covered  with  black  paper  will  first  become  cold,  and  that 
wrapped  in  silver  paper  the  last ;  because  bodies  with 
dull  surfaces  radiate  the  heat  more  rapidly  than  those 
with  polished  surfaces.  For  this  reason,  coffee  retains 
beat  longer  in  a  bright  than  in  a  tarnished  pot;  a  stove 
of  glazed  Dutch  tiles  remains  hot  longer  than  another 
of  unglazed  tiles;  a  smooth  sheet-iron  stove,  longer 
than  a  similar  one  of  rough  caat>-iron,  &c. 

The  radiation  of  heat  enables  us  to  explain  some  of 
those  common  natural  phenomena  which  otherwise 
would  remain  obscure.  Why  do  not  the  raya  of  the 
?un,  even  in  the  hottest  summers,  melt  the  snow  upon 
the  tops  of  high  mountains,  which  are  nearer  than  the 
level  portions  of  the  earth  to  the  snn  ?  Because  they 
only  heat  those  bodies  which  can  absorb  their  warmth, 
as  the  rough  surface  of  the  earth.  The  snow  is  indeed 
struck  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  being  a  white  and 
shining  body  it  reflects  them  and  remains  cold. 

44.  FormatUm  of  Dew.  —  When  the  surface  of  the 
earth  has  become  warm,  the  air  is  heated  by  it ;  hence, 
during  the  day  the  lower  strata  will  always  be  warmer 
than  the  upper.  But  a  change  takes  place  after  the 
sun  has  gone  down.  The  earth  continues  to  radiate 
heat  without  receiving  any  in  exchange,  and  its  tem- 
perature consequently  diminishes.  Neither  does  the  air 
so  readily  part  with  its  heat,  and  therefore  it  attains  dur- 
ing the  night  a  higher  temperature  than  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  it  is  only  cooled  where  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  colder  earth.  If  this  cooling  should  reach  the 
dew-point  of  the  air  (§38),  then  the  vapors  are  con- 
densed, on  the  soil  or  on  vegetation,  in  the  form  of 
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small  drops,  juat  as  a  tumbler  is  covered  with  vapor 
when  brought  from  a  cold  into  a  warm  room,  —  dew 
forms.  If  the  temperature  of  the  earth  sinks  in  the 
night  to  the  freezing  point,  or  below  it,  the  aqueous 
vapor  is  deposited  in  a  solid  form,  and  ia  called  frost. 

The  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth  is  greatest  when 
the  weather  is  clear  and  serene ;  but  it  is  obstructed  by 
clouds  and  wind.  Thus  the  most  copious  deposit  of 
dew  takes  place  only  in  clear  and  quiet  nights.  The 
clouds  serve  as  a  screen  in  reflecting  back  to  the  earth 
the  rays  of  heat,  so  that  it  can  only  cool  grEidually. 
The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  mats,  straw,  and 
boards  with  which  the  gardener  covers  his  young 
plants  to  protect  them  from  the  late  frosts  of  spring,  or 
from  freezing.  The  annexed  figure,  in  which  arrows 
denote  the  direction  of  heat,  will  serve  to  render  this 
process  more  intelligible. 


>  nlghu.  I   Cloudr  or  wind/    I 
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45.  SohUion Water  can  dissolve  many  bodies,  and 

unite  intimately  with  them,  without  losing  its  transpai- 
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eocy.  Such  combiDations  are  called  eolations.  If  rain- 
water meeta  witJi  soluble  snbstances,  either  in  the  earth 
or  in  the  rocks  through  which  it  oozes,  it  dissolves 
them ;  and  this  explaiDS  why  almost  all  spring-water, 
as  it  evaporates,  yields  an  earthy  or  saline  residue. 
Frequently  this  residue,  particularly  when  it  contains 
lime,  is  so  altered  during  evaporation,  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  forms  a  hard  in- 
crustation round  the  inner  sides  of  the  vessels  used  in 
cookery.  The  springs  of  Carlsbad  deposit  so  much 
residue,  tiiat  articles  immersed  in  them  appear  in  & 
short  time  to  be  externally  petrified  or  incrusted.  K 
water  is  nnusually  rich  in  soluble  substances,  especially 
such  as  possess  medicinal  properties,  as,  for  example, 
iron,  sulphur,  &c.,  it  receives  the  name  of  mineral  water, 
and  the  springs  firom  which  it  issues  are  called  mineial 
springs.  A  pound  of  sea-water  cwntaioa  about  half  an 
ounce  of  substances  in  solution. 

46.  E:^erimeat.  —  Poor  a  teaspoonfiil  of  slaked 
lime  (§33)  into  a  bottle,  and  fill  it  with  water,  cork  it 
up,  and,  after  shaking  it  for  some  minutes,  let  it  stand 
until  the  water  has  become  perfectly  clear.  By  care- 
fully inclining  tlw  bottle,  most  of  the  liquid  may  be 
poured  off  free  from  the  sediment:  This  operation  is 
called  decemtation,  and  the  clear  liquid  is  Ume'Water. 
Lime  is  but  slightly  soluble  io  water,  three  hundred 
ounces  of  water  being  required  to  dissolve  half  an  ounce 
of  iime ;  the  excess  remains  undissolved,  and  as  lime  is 
heavier  than  water,  it  settles  at  the  bottom.  That  a  por- 
tion of  it  has  been  dissolved  is  known  by  the  peculiar 
taste  imparted  to  the  liquid.    This  taste  is  called  alfcaline. 

Keep  a  part  of  the  lime-water  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle  for  future  use;  it  will  remain  transparent  and 
clear.     Pour  the  remainder  into  a  tumbler,  and  expose 
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it  to  the  air ;  the  water  sooa  becomes  toibid  aiid  cov- 
eted with  a  film,  which  gradually  grows  thicker,  and 
settles  at  the  bottom.  If  after  some  days  the  water 
has  become  clear  agaia,  it  will  have  lost  its  alkaline 
taste;  the  lime  dissolved  in  it,  having  been  chemically 
changed  by  the  air  and  rendered  insoluble,  wilt  be 
found  as  a  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler. 

47.  Experiment.  —  Put  into  a  flask  half  an  ounce  of 
Utmiis,.  pom  over  it  three  ounces  of  water,  and  let  it 
remain  in  a  warm  place  until  the  liquid  has  obtained  a 
dark-bine  color.  Litmus  consists  of  a  blue  coloring- 
matter,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  hence  taken 
np  by  it;  it  also  contains  acme  earthy  matter,  which  is 
insoluble,  and  is  deposited  as  a  slimy  mass.  These  two 
_  „.  „,   „         substances   miirht  be  sepa- 

rated  from  each  other,  as  la 
the  former  experiment,  by 
decantation,  bat  it  can  be 
done  more  readily  by  fiUra^ 
iion.  For  this  purpose,  cut 
a  piece  of  blotting-paper 
into  a  circular  shape,  fold 
it  together  twice,  and  then 
place  this  filter  into  a  glass  funnel.  That  the  paper 
and  the  ^ass  may  not  come  into  too  close  contact, 
place  between  them  thin  pieces  of  wood  or  glass ;  a 
piece  of  cord  mnat  also  be  inserted  between  the  funnel 
and  the  neck  of  the  flask  into  which  the  liquid  is  to 
be  filtered,  to  allow  an  opening  for  the  esc^e  of  the  air 
firom  the  flask,  as  otherwise  the  fluid  could  not  flow  in. 
The  filter,  which  must  never  be  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  funnet,  is  first  moistened  with  water  before  the  fluid 
is  poured  upon  it.  Blotting-paper  consists  of  fine  linen 
or  cotton  fibres  matted  together,  between   which   are 
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small  intereticeB  or  pores,  through  which  liquids,  but  no 
fine  solid  paiticles,  can  pass ;  these  remain  on  the  filter. 
Writing-paper  cannot  be  nsed  for  filtration,  as  its  pores 
are  filled  np  by  glue  or  starch. 

48.  ExperimcTit.  —  Pour  a  part  of  the  obtained  solu- 
tion into  a  saucer,  and  pass  strips  of  fine  blotting  or  of 
letter  paper  one  or  more  times  through  it,  until  they 
have  acquired  a  distinct  blue  color.  Preserve  these 
strips,  after  being  dried,  in  a  box ;  ibey  are  called  blue 
litmus  or  test-paper;  they  are  reddened  by  vinegar, 
lemon-juice,  and  all  acid  Huids,  and  serve  to  teat  a 
liquid,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  acid  (has  an  acid 
leaddon). 

Experiment.  —  Mix  cautiously  another  portion  of  the 
solution  with  lemon-juice,  until  the  blue  color  appears 
distincUy  red ;  this  also  serves  to  color  paper.  The  red 
teat-paper  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  recognising  a  class 
of  substances  opposed  to  acids,  that  is,  alkaline  or 
basic  bodies;  these  restore  the  original  blue  color  of 
the  paper,  as  can  be  seen  by  bringing  it  into  contact 
with  lime-water  or  moistened  ashes. 

49.  Expefiment.  —  Add  gradually,  with  constant  agi- 
tation, to  one  ounce  of  cold  water,  powdered  saltpe- 
tre, as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  diseolved,  perhaps 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  if  more  is  added  than  is 
necessary,  it  will  remain  undissolved  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  This  solution  is  said  to  be  satwated  in  the 
cold.  1i  this  mixture  be  boiled,  and  saltpetre  again  be 
added,  then  about  two  ounces  more  will  be  required  to 
eatorate  the  water.  A  thermometer  held  in  this  boiling' 
saturated  solution  will  indicate  about  108°  C,  while 
simple  boiling  water  indicates  only  100^  C.  JM  saline 
tolaiions  boil  and  freeze  with  more  difficuUy  than  water. 
All  bodies  soluble  in  water  behave  in  a  similar  man- 
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ner ;  that  is,  they  are  soluble  in  it  only  in  fixed  qnanti- 
Ues,  and  in  most  cases  hot  water  disaolves  more  of 
them  than  cold. 

SO.  Experiment.  —  If  the  solution  obtained  in  the  last 
experiment  be  poured  into  a  porcelain  dish,  previously 
heated,  and  be  suffered  to  remain  qniet  until  cold,  then 
the  two  ounces  of  saltpetre  which  were  last  added 
separate  again,  not  as  powder,  but  as  regularly  formed 
prisms.  These  prisms  arc  six-sided,  and  are  snimoout- 
ed  by  two  faces  similar  to  a  roof;  they  are  called  crj/S' 
tals  of  saltpetre.  {Fig.  23.)  All  crystals  are  character- 
ized by  having  planes,  edges,  and  angles,  consbucted, 
as  it  were,  of  simple  triangular,  quadrangular,  or  poly- 
angular  pieces,  artificially  polished ;  this  symmetry  is 
Fi^ia.  found  even  in  the  interior  of  them,  as  can  easi- 
A^L  ly  be  seen  by  holding  a  piece  of  traoeparent 
1 1  I    crystal  towards  the  light,  and  turning  it  slowly 

I  ■  round  *,  oi  breaking  it,  when  the  Iragmenta  will 
1 1  I  often  exhibit  the  same  regular  form  which 
^"^  characterized  the  whole  crystal  Thus  in  in- 
animate nature  a  mysterious  power  exists,  similar  to 
that  which  compels  the  bees  to  construct  their  six- 
cornered  cells,  and  the  potato  to  produce  its  five-angled 
corolla  and  five  stamens,  and  by  which  the  smallest 
particles  of  bodies,  called  atoms,  are  forced  to  arrange 
themselves  in  a  fixed  order,  assuming  a  regular  shape. 
But  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  body  in  its 
fluid  or  aeriform  state,  since  a  free  motion  of  the  atoms 
is  essential.  Time  also  is  required  for  this  operation ; 
hence  crystals  are  always  more  regular  the  more  slowly 
they  are  formed.  Many  of  the  splendid  crystals  which 
have  been  dug  from  the  depdis  of  the  earth  were,  per- 
haps, thousands  of  years  in  forming. 

61.  Experiment.  —  Evaporate  the   mother-liquor  of 
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ttie  former  experiment,  at  a  gentle  heat,  nntil  scales  are 
fonned  on  the  surface,  then  remove  it  from  the  fiie,  and 
let  the  liqnid  cool,  sHrring  cotutantiy  with  a  wooden 
stick.  In  this  way,  instead  of  crystals,  a  powder  of 
lattpetre  will  be  obtained. 

The  mother-liquor,  just  alluded  to,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  cold  saturated  solution,  containiug  about  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre.  If  by  evaporation  only  so 
much  water  is  left  as  ia  sufficient  when  hot  to  keep  in 
solution  but  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  then 
crystals  begin  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  film  on  the 
colder  parts,  indicating  the  saturation  of  the  liquid.  If 
this  again  is  allowed  to  cool  quietly,  a  second  crop  of 
crystals  would  be  obtained  j  but  by  continual  stirring 
they  are  broken  at  the  moment  of  their  formation,  —  by 
slow  movement  into  a  coarse,  and  by  rapid  movement 
into  a  fine  powder.  This  may  be  called  interrupted 
crj/slalHzaiion.  Sugar  presents  a  similar  example ;  the 
same  syrup,  when  cooled  quietly,  yields  rock-candy;  if 
stined,  it  yields  common  loaf-sugar. 

52.  Et^terimefU. —  Put  into  boiling  water  as  much 
common  salt  as  will  dissolve,  and  let  the  solution  cool ; 
no  crystals  will  form,  because  salt  is  as  soluble  in  cold 
as  in  hot  water.  Now  evaporate  one  half  of  the  solu- 
tion over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  set  aside  the  other  half  in  a 
warm  place;  in  the  first  case,  mere  irregular  grains  of 
salt  will  be  obtained,  but  in  the  latter  case,  after  some 
days,  regular  cubes  of  salt  will  be  deposited. 

53.  Etperiment.  —  Dissolve  a  spoonful  of  salt  and  one 
of  saltpetre  in  lukewarm  water,  and  put  the  eolation  in 
a  warm  place,  that  the  water  may  gradually  evaporate ; 
the  two  salts,  which  are  intimately  united  in  the  solu- 
tion, will  upon  crystallization  separate  completely  fixim 
each  other.    The  saltpetre  separates  into  long  prisms, 
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containing  no  trace  of  the  common  aalt,  and  tfae  latter 
separates  into  cuIwb,  entirely  free  from  saltpetze.  Thns 
the  particles  of  salt  and  aal^>etre  did  not  attract  each 
other ;  hat  apon  crystallizing  ont  of  the  solntion,  the 
homogeneout  salts  assumed  separately  a  regtdar  form, 
predsely  as  if  one  only  of  these  two  sobstances  had 
been  dissolved. 

54.  In  our  climate,  water  takes  a  solid  form  daring 
the  winter  ojiiy,  and  it  is  well  known  that,  as  snow  or 
ice,  it  often  forms  the  most  regular  crystals.  But  it 
also  exists  in  a  solid  form  in  many  bodies  where  we 
should  not  expect  to  find  it ;  one  pound  of  iion-mst,  for 
example,  contains  nearly  three  ounces,  and  one  pound 
of  slaked  lime  four  ounces,  of  water,  and  yet  both  are 
apparently  dry.  This  water  is  said  to  be  chemicalit/ 
comfrtned.  It  also  unites  with  ottier  solid  bodies,  for 
which  it  has  an  affinity.  Such  combinations  of  solida 
with  water  are  called  hydrates.  It  is  abra  freqaently 
present  in  aalta,  aa  can  be  shown  in  a  umple  manner  in 
the  case  of  the  well-known  Olauber  salts. 

Experiment.  —  Place  half  an  ounce  of  crystallized 
Glauber  salfa  in  a  warm  place,  when  it  will  soon  lose 
its  transparency,  and  finally  crumble  into  a  white 
powder,  weighing  hardly  a  qnarter  of  an  ounce.  That 
which  has  been  lost  was  water,  and  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  this  water  which  gave  to  the  salt  its  crystalline 
form  and  transparency,  these  both  vanishing  with  the 
escape  of  the  water.  For  this  reason  the  water,  on 
which  depends  the  crystalline  form  of  many  salts,  is 
called  the  vxUer  of  arystaUizalum.  Saltpetre  and  com- 
mon salt,  treated  like  Glauber  salts,  lose  nothing  in 
weight,  neither  do  they  become  opaque  nor  pulveroleat ; 
they  contain  no  chemically  combined  water. 
6" 
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COMPOSITION  OF  WATER. 


55.  Besides  that  electricity,  which  we  admire  on  a 
grand  scale  in  the  majestic  phenomena  of  lightning, 
or  which  we  generate  on  a  small  scale  by  rubbing 
various  bodies  together,  a  second  kind  of  electricity  is 
also  recognized,  which  is  called  galvanic  force,  or  gaU 
vanism.  This  has  attained  great  importance  in  chem- 
istry, as  by  means  of  it  the  chemist  is  enabled  to  de- 
compose almost  all  chemical  combinations,  even  into 
their  component  parts  or  chemical  elements.  By  gal- 
vanic force  water  can  easily  be  decomposed  into  its  ele- 
mentary parts.  This  sort  of  electricity  may  be  gener- 
ated in  various  ways ;  it  is  developed  in  every  chemical 
combination  or  decomposition,  indeed 
^''  *•■  quite  frequently  when  heterogeneous 

substances,  whether  solid,  tiquid,  or 
aeriform,  are  brought  into  contact. 
The  oldest  and  most  commoa  gal- 
vanic apparatus  ts  the  voliaic  pile, 
in  which  electricity  is  excited  by 
the  contact  of  two  different  metals, 
commonly  zinc  and  copper,  A  cop- 
per plate  placed  upon  one  of  zinc  is 
called  a  pair  of  plates;  many  such 
pairs  are  laid,  one  above  the  other, 
each  pair  being  separated  by  a  piece 
of  cloth  moistened  with  saJt  water. 
The  relative  position  of  the  met- 
als in  each  pair  must  be  observed 
throughout  the  whole  series,  so  that, 
if  the  pOe  commences  with  a  zinc 
plate,  it  shall  terminate  with  a  cop- 
per one.     These  two  extremities  are 
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called  the  poles.  ZIdc  is  called  the  -{-  pole,  and  copper 
the  —  pole;  they  are  provided  with  metallic  wires,  that 
the  electric  or  ^vaiuc  stream  which  is  excited  in  the 
pile  may  be  conveyed  to  any  place  desired.  When 
the  two  ends  of  the  wires  are  brought  very  near  to  each 
other,  sparks  are  eeen  to  dart  from  one  to  the  other ; 
this  is  a  token  of  the  galvanic  current,  manifesting  itself 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  corrent  of  the  electrical  ma- 
■  chine. 

To  decompose  water  by  means  of  this  pile,  the  two 
wires,  being  previously  tipped  with  platinum,  are  con- 
ducted into  a  vessel  of  wat«r,  and  two  test-tubes,  filled 
with  water,  are  inverted,  one  over  the  end  of  each  wire ; 
there  are  evolved  from  the  ends  of  both  wires  small 
bubbles  of  air,  which  ascend  into  the 
test-tnbes,  gradually  displacing  the  water 
from  them.  Prom  the  +  or  zinc  wire, 
only  half  as  much  gas  is  generated  as 
from  tbe  other;  consequently  the  tube 
connected  with  the  zinc  will  only  be  half 
emptied  by  the  time  the  water  from  the 
other  is  entirely  expelled,  and  a  glowing 
shaving  introduced  into  it  will  burst  into 
a  brilliant  flame ;  it  is  called  oxi^en  gas  ( 0).  The  gas 
evolved  from  the  —  or  copper  end,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
tinguishes this  shaving;  but  the  gas  will  burn  spon- 
taneously if  kindled  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  held  over 
it; — it  is  called  kj/dro^en  gas  {H).  These  are  the 
component  parts  of  water;  it  consists  of  one  measure 
(volume)  of  oxygen,  and  of  two  measures  of  hydrogen. 
From  one  measure  of  water,  when  decomposed  into  its 
elements,  several  thousand  measures  of  these  two  gases 
may  be  obtained. 
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NON-METALLIC  ELEMENTS,  OR  METAL- 
LOIDS. 

FIRST  GROUP:  0RGAN06ENS. 
OXTGEH  (O). 
At  Wt.=  100.  —  Sp.  Or.  =  1.1. 
56.  OxTOGN  may  be  obtained  in  great  qnantitiea 
from  water,  by  means  of  the  galvanic  battery ;  bat  in  a 
more  simple  manner  as  follows. 
ExperimerU.  —  Introduce  into  a  somewhat  tall,  bnt 
not  too  thin,  test- 
tobe,  109  grains 
of  red  oxide  of 
mercury.       One 
end    of   a    bent 
glass     tube     is 
adapted  to  it  by 
means  of  a  per- 
forated cork,  and 
the  other  end  is 
condncted  into  a 
vessel  filled  with 
water.       Either 
Bospeud  the  tube 
by   means  of   a 
piece  of  cord  or  wire,  or  support  it  by  a  retort-holder. 
A  retort-holder  is  a  wooden  stand  provided  with  a  mov- 
able vice,  by  which  glass  vessels  can  be  held  in  the 
most  convenient  manner,   as  shown  in   the  annexed 
figure.     Then  heat  the  test-tube  until  all  the  oxide  of 
mercury  has  disappeared.     The  red  powder  becomes 
black  as  the  heat  increaees,  and  babbles  of  air  escape, 
which  aie  collected  in  a  glass  bottle  held  over  the  end 
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of  the  tabe,  this  bottle  hanng  been  pteviously  filled 
with  water  and  then  itiTerted  into  the  bowl,  after  clos- 
ing the  mouth  of  it  with  the  finger  or  a  glass  plate. 
No  water  will  escape  until  bubbles  of  air  fix)m  the  tube 
are  passed  into  it,  which,  on  account  of  their  greater 
levity,  ascend  and  displace  the  water.  When  the  water 
is  displaced,  remove  the  bottle  and  close  it  with  a  cork, 
replacing  it  with  another  bottle,  likewise  previously 
filled  with  water,  and  repeat  this  process  until  the 
evolution  of  gas  ceaaee.  The  first  bubbles  that  pass 
over  consist  of  atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  test- 
tabe,  but  the  tu^jig-en  gat  quickly  sacceeds.  Tbia  is 
one  of  the  component  parte  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury, 
and  can  easily  be  recognized  by  the  vivid  combustion 
in  it  of  a  glowing  shaving.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
formed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  test-tube  a  brilliant 
metollic  mirror,  which  consists  of  mercury,  the  second 
element  of  the  red  oxide.  When  the  latter  has  entire- 
ly disappeared,  immediately  withdraw  the  tube  from 
the  water,  let  the  test-tube  cool,  and  unite  the  mercury 
adhering  to  its  walls  into  a  single  globule,  by  means 
of  a  feather.  It  mil  amount  in  weight  to  101  grains ; 
this,  subtracted  from  the  ori^nal  weight,  109  grains, 
leaves  8  grains,  the  amount  of  the  oxygen.  The  red 
powder  consists  of  a  brilliant  heavy  metal  and  of  a 
gas,  two  entirely  dissimilar  bodies.  If  these  are  chem- 
ically combined  together  by  proper  means,  ttiey  will 
unite  again  to  a  red  oxide,  a  body  in  which  the  pecu- 
liar properties  of  mercury  as  well  as  of  oxygen  are  en- 
tirely lost 

57.  This  experiment  shows,  also,  how  the  force  of 
heat  alone  can  destroy  a  chemical  combination,  or  in 
other  words  the  affinity  of  two  bodies  for  each  other. 
This  can  be  explained  as  follows.     Chemical  affinity 
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acta  only  at  imperceptible  distances,  conseqnentiy  only 
when  bodies  are  in  closest  contact;  heat  couat««cts 
this  power,  for  it  exerts  an  eKpaneive  action,  and  conse- 
quently separates  the  constituent  particles  from  each 
other.  In  the  cold,  or  at  ordinary  temperatores,  the 
single  particles  of  the  quicksilver  (Q)  and  oxygen  (O) 
^  aie  eo  closely   united,  that  chetnicol 

a  t         force   is  sufficient  to  hold  them  to- 

®®  ®®  gather  (a,  Fig.  27) ;  but  at  an  increased 
@®  (ft)(0)  temperature  they  aie  so  far  separat- 
ed (b),  that  the  influence  of  chem- 
ical attraction  is  overcome.  This  occurs  bo  much  the 
more  readily  in  this  instance,  as  both  the  quicksilver 
and  oxygen,  having,  when  heated,  a  strong  tendency  to 
become  aeriform,  help  likewise  to  connteract  the  chem- 
ical force. 

58.  The  bottles  containing  the  oxygen  appear  to  be 
empty,  for  oxygen  is  as  colorless  and  invisible  as  com- 
mon air,  and  is  without  odor  or  taste.  In  Oeimaii  it 
is  called  Saaentoffh^,  signifying  sour  gas. 

Experimenl.  —  Introduce  a  glowing  shaving  into  a 
bottle  of  oxygen;  it  will  kindle  and  bum  for  some 
time  with  great  brilliancy  and  a  very  dazzling  flame, 
and  then  be  extinguished.  The  same  takes  place  when 
a  piece  of  lighted  tinder  is  affixed  to  a  wire  and  sus- 
pended in  the  oxygen ;  the  tinder  bums  with  a  lively 
flame,  while,  as  is  well  known,  it  merely  smoulders 
away  in  the  open  air.  Oxygen  possesses,  at  a  high 
temperature,  a  strong  affinity  for  tiie  component  parts 
of  wood  and  tinder ;  that  is,  it  combines  with  them  with 
great  energy,  and  consequently  with  the  development 
of  heat  and  light.  When  the  combination  has  ended, 
and  the  oxygen  is  consumed,  the  combustion  ceases. 
The  product  of  the  combustion,  that  is,  the  combina- 
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tion  of  the  wood  with  the  oxygen,  ia  also  aeriform ;  bat 
bnming  substances  are  extinguished  in  the  newly 
fonned  gas.  If  the  bottle  be  rapidly  whirled  roand,  the 
gas  formed  by  the  combustion  will  escape,  and  atmoa- 
phetic  air  will  supply  its  place.  Air  contains  tree  oxy- 
gen ;  and  a  kindled  shaving  will  bnm  in  it  for  some 
time,  bnt  far  slower  and  less  briskly  than  in  pnre  oxy- 
gen ;  because  common  air  contuns  only  one' fifth  part 
of  oxygen.  Accordingly,  a  combustion  in  oxygen  pro- 
ceeds five  times  more  rapidly  and  violentiy  than  in  at- 
mospheric air. 

59.  Experiment.  —  To  prepare  a  larger  qaantity  of 
oxygen,  take  one  hundred  grains  of  chlorate  of  potassa, 
and  heat  it  in  the  same  manner  as  described  in  the 
former  experiment ;  the  salt  will  soon  melt,  and  after- 
wards boil  As  soon  as  the  boiling  commences,  the 
flame  must  be  diminished,  to  prevent  the  mass  &om 
foaming  over.  "When  the  liquid  thickens,  if  some  of 
the  sabstance  should  be  found  adherent  to  the  colder 
parts  of  the  test-tube,  approach  it  with  the  flame  of  the 
lamp,  until  it  is  again  melted  down.  As  soon  as  the 
gas  ceases  to  be  generated,  draw  the  tube  immediate^ 
from  the  water.  If  you  mix,  by  merely  rubbing  together 
with  the  fingcm  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  chlorate  of  potas- 
sa  with  its  own  weight  of  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
the  evolution  of  gas  will  be  vastly  accelerated 

60.  For  collecting  gases  in  larger  quantities,  the  fol- 
lowing contrivance  may  be  resorted  to.     Make  a  shelf 

out  of  slate  or  a  piece  of  lead, 
some  inches  broad,  and  so  long 
that  it  will  rest  about  half  way  up 
the  sloping  walls  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  ia  to  be  placed ;  bore  a 
small  hole  through  the  centre  of 
the  shelf  with  some  appropriate 
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inetrament.  When  wanted  for  use,  poor  into  the  vessel 
as  much  water  aa  will  be  sufBcient  to  cover  tiie  shelf  an 
inch  deep,  and  then  invert  the  vessel  intended  for  the 
reception  of  the  gas,  with  its  mouth  exactly  over  th" 
opening,  placing  the  extremity  of  the  glass  tube,  from 
which  the  gas  proceeds,  direcUy  beneath,  so  that  the  gas 
may  enter  it  as  through  a  funneL  This  contrivance  is 
called  a  pneumatic  trough.  In  order  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve larger  quantities  of  gas,  and  to  experiment  with 
them  more  conveniently,  special  contrivances,  called 
gasometers,  are  used  in  chemical  la.boratories. 

61.  Chlcnrate  of  potassa  contains  for  every  one  hun- 
dred  grains  abont  forty  grains  of  oxygen  chemically 
combined ;  by  the  application  of  heat,  these  become 
free  and  escape.  Bed  oxide  of  mercury  contains  only 
eight  per  cent,  of  oxygen ;  therefore  the  former  will 
yield  five  times  more  oxygen  than  the  latter.  If  vials 
of  twelve  ounces'  capacity  are  selected  for  receiving  the 
gas,  we  shall  be  able  to  fill  five  of  them,  and  shall  have 
in  each  about  eight  grains,  or  nearly  twenty  cubic 
inches,  of  oxygen. 

Chlorate  of  potassa  may,  und^  some  circumstances, 
as  when  strongly  rubbed,  or  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  occasion  very  dangerous  explosions ;  but  no  dan- 
ger is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  application  of  it, 
when  made  as  above  directed. 

62.  Bxperwient. —  Add  warm  water  to  the  salt  re- 
maining in  the  test-tube  after  the  expulsion  of  the  oxy- 
gen, and  place  the  tube  in  a  warm  place  until  the  salt 
ia  dissolved ;  evaporate  the  solution  gradually,  over  a 
stove,  when  small  cubic  crystals  (chloride  of  potas- 
sium) will  be  deposited.  The  chlorate  of  potassa  crys- 
tallizes in  thin  tables  or  plates,  the  heated  mass  in 
cubes ;  this  diiference  in  the  form  of  the  crystals  alone 
indicates  that,  by  the  heating  of  the  former,  an  entirely 
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new  salt  Ib  formed,  and  one,  indeed,  which  no  longer 
contains  oxygen.  The  following  diagram  will  illns- 
trate  this  more  clearly. 

OUoraie  of  potasta  constats  of 

Chloric  <  Oxygen —.Oxygen 

jIcW    ( Chlorine -____^,,,,--'''''^(«<:^««*«6») 

*''"     ( Oxygen '''\_]||^IIi;;=Chlorideofpotaesiam 

^''^^"'"IPotasainm— '""'^  frtrnwim  fa  the  Wbe.) 

Estp&rvnents  with  Oxygen. 

63.  ETpetimetU  a.  —  Fasten  a  piece  of  cbaiooal  to  a 
wire,  and  kindle  it  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  then  in- 
trodnoe  it  into  a  bottle  of  oxygen ;  it  will  bnm  very 
vividly,  and  with  a  flame.  If  a  piece  of  moistened 
bine  litmns-paper  (^  48)  be  introduced  into  the  bottle, 
after  the  combnstlon,  it  will  be  reddened ;  consequently 
an  add  gas  has  been  formed  from  the  charcoal  and  the 
oxygen;  it  is  called  earbome  acid.  Cloee  the  flask, 
shake  it  a  few  times,  and  place  it  aside. 
64  JSxperment  b.  —  If  some  pieces  of  solphnr  are 
&stened  to  a  Icmger  wire,  kindled  and  sos- 
pended  in  a  second  bottle,  they  will  bmn 
with  a  beaatifol  bine  flame.  The  gas 
formed  from  this  union  of  solphor  and 
oxygen  has  a  very  Initating  odor;  it  like- 
wise tnms  litmus-paper  red,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  of  an  add  nature.  It  is  called 
tu^kwrous  acid.  This  bottle  is  also  closed 
and  preserved  for  future  use. 

65.  Ej^rimeiU  c.  —  Take  a  small  piece  of  phos- 
pboms,  which,  on  account  of  its  inflammability,  must 
be  cut  ofl*  under  water  from  the  stick,  and  place  it, 
after  having  been  weli  dried  between  blottlng-pap^. 
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PI,, »  in  a  8cooped-out  piece  of  chalk.  Fasten 
tbe  latter  to  a  wire,  and  introduce  it  into  a 
third  flaak  of  oxygen.  Affix  tbe  wire  to  a 
transverse  piece  of  wood,  so  that  the  chalk 
may  hang  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the 
bottle.  If  the  phosphorus  be  now  touched 
with  a  hot  wire,  it  will  kindle  and  bum 
with  a  dazzling  brilliancy,  filling  the  bottle 
with  a  thick  white  smoke.  This  smoke  consists  of  a 
chemical  combination  of  oxygen  and  phosphorus;  it 
reddens  the  blue  test-paper,  consequently  is  also  an 
acid;  it  is  called  phosphoric  add.  If  the  bottle  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  time,  the  smoke  will  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  dissolve  in  the  water  previously  put  there, 
which  thus  acquire  an  acid  taste. 

66.  In  the  same  way  as  the  tasteless  coal  and  Bul- 
phui  and  the  phosphorus  acquire,  by  combination  with 
oxygen,  acid  properties,  so  many  other  simple  bodies 
are  converted  by  oxygen  into  acids ;  this  is  the  reason 
why  it  has  received  the  name  oxt^en,  derived  from  two 
Greek  wwds,  one  of  which  signifies  acid,  and  the  other 
to  generate.  Thence  the  words  txddate  and  oxide,  so 
frequently  occurring  in  chemistry.  Oxidate  signifies  to 
unite  with  oxygen,  to  bum ;  oxide  is  the  product  of  the 
combination,  and  signifies  a  burnt  substance,  that  is,  a 
Babstance  combined  with  oxygen.  The  acids 
^'''  "■  jast  alluded  to  may  also  be  called  acid  oxides. 
67.  Experiment  d.  —  Fix  securely  to  a 
wire  a  piece  of  sodium,  and  let  it  remain 
for  some  hours  in  a  bottle  filled  with  oxy- 
gen ;  it  becomes  converted  into  a  white 
mass,  which  easily  dissolves  in  water.  The 
solution  obtained  has  an  alkaline  taste, 
similar  to  lime-water;  the  color  of  blue 


test-paper  is  not  changed  by  it,  but  it  turns  red  test- 
paper  bbte;  this  is  a  combination  which  may  be  re* 
gaided  as  the  opposite  of  acids ;  it  is  called  omde  of 
todium.    Let  this  also  be  kept  for  iiitare  ose. 

The  metal  so^tm  has  such  an  extraordinary  affinity 
for  oxygen,  that  it  quickly  attracts  it  &om  the  air. 
Therefore,  to  preserve  it  unchanged,  it  must  be  kept  in 
some  liqnid  containing  no  oxygen ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
naphtha  or  petiolemn. 

68.  EeperimeiU  e, —  A  piece  of  fine  iron  wire  is  bo 
_  _  wonnd  ronnd  a  slate  or  common  lead  pen- 
cil, that,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter,  the 
wire  may  have  a  spiral  form.  Fasten  the 
npper  part  of  this  wire,  eis  in  experiment  c, 
to  a  cross-piece  of  wood,  and  place  on  t^e 
lower  end  of  it  a  small  portion  of  tinder. 
When  this  is  kindled,  introduce  the  wire 
into  the  oxygen;  the  burning  tinder  heats 

1  to  redness,  which  then  boms  brilliantly,  throw- 
ing ont  sparks.  The  iron,  when  led-hot,  combines 
with  the  oxygen.  The  burnt  or  oxidized  iron  (iron 
scales)  melts,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  in  globules, 
which  are  so  hot  that  they  are  liable  to  melt  into  the 
glass,  though  it  be  partly  filled  with  water.  This 
heat,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  is  the  result  of  chemical 
combination  t^ing  place.  Oxide  of  iron  is  insolnble 
in  water,  and  for  this  reason  it  affects  the  colcv  neither 
of  the  blue  nor  of  the  red  test-paper ;  if  it  were  soluble, 
it  would,  like  oxide  of  sodium,  convert  the  red  Into 
blue  paper. 

69.  Such  combinations  of  oxygen  as  are  not  add, 
but  agree  in  their  properties  with  the  oxide  of  sodium 
or  of  iron,  are  called  bases  or  basic  oxides.  Most  of 
the  combinations  of  the  metals  with  oxygen  belong  to 
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70.  By  the  foTegoing  experiments  on  oxidatioD,  the 
queetion  recnra,  —  How  much  carbon,  snlphor,  Jtc, 
have  the  eight  grains  of  oxygen  contained  in  each 
bottle  consumed  or  taken  up  ?  The  reply  is,  —  They 
have  taken  up  diiTerent  quantities. 

They  have  united  as  follows :  ~ 
Sgn.efoz^eniritliS  gn.of  cHboii,lbimliigllKn.ofcMlNnileMid. 
6      "         "         ••    8      "     nilidinr,        "16        "  anlphiinmi  add 
8      "        "        "    ei    "     phosphonu, "     141     "  photiphoiic  add. 
8      u         H         >•  S3      "     KxliQiii,        "81        "  oxide  oT  •odium. 
8      ■■         *         "  SO      "     iron,  "18       "  black  oxide  of  iroa. 

B      "        "        B    1      1     hjdiog«n,    "      »       "  oxide  of  hTdro}^ 
{-a«r). 

Carbonic  acid  may  he  prepared  in  different  ways,  bnt 
it  is  always  eo  constituted  as  to  contain  eight  grains  of 
oxygen  united  with  three  grains  of  carbon,  and  this 
same  regnlarity  exists  in  all  the  above  compounds,  as 
indeed  in  all  chemical  combinations.  It  is  a  law  of 
nattue;  ehemiaU  ecmUnruUiont  alivapt  take  place  accord- 
ing to  certain  fixed  proportiom  bg  measure  or  weight. 
This  doctrine  is  called  Stochiomebry  (&om  orotx*"')  ^b* 
ment,  and  yirpot,  measure). 

71.  Experiment.-'  The  liquid  in  the  vessel  c  red- 
dened  blue  test-paper,  and  had  a  sour  taste ;  the  liquid 
in  the  vessel  d,  on  the  contrary,  tnined  the  red  paper 
blue,  and  had  an  alkaline  taste.  Add  the  latter  slowly, 
and  at  last  only  by  drops,  to  the  former,  testing  the 
mixture  frequently  with  a  strip  of  blue  and  of  red  test 
papa ;  there  will  be  a  point  when  the  color  of  these 
two  papers  will  no  longer  be  changed.  The  acid  and 
alkaUne  tastes  have  likewise  disappeared,  and  the  mix- 
ture has  acquired  a  slightly  saline  taste ;  it  is  nevtrtU. 
The  phosphoric  acid  has*  chemically  combined  with 
the  oxide  of  sodium,  fonning  a  new  body  having  no 
fiinularity  to  either  of  the  substances  of  which  it  was 


composed.  To  obtain  a  bettn  knowledge  of  it,  let  the 
vessel  lemain  in  a  waim  place  until  the  water  has 
evaporated,  when  small  crystala  will  be  deposited. 
Such  a  combination,  consistiiig  of  an  add  and  a  base, 
is  called  a  tall.  This  salt,  phosphate  of  soda,  is  called 
soluble^  becaose  it  assomes  a  liqoid  fcsm  upon  the  ad- 
dition of  water. 

72.  EnperimerU.  —  Poor  into  the  bottle  which  con- 
tained  the  carbonic  add  gas  (experiment  63),  some 
lime-water  (^46),  and  agitate  it;  the  liqnid  will  be- 
come milky,  and  after  standing,  a  white  powder  will 
subside.  The  lime  in  the  lime-water  is  a  base,  as  well 
as  the  oxide  of  sodinm ;  the  lime  combines  with  car- 
bonic acid,  they  mntnally  Dentraliidng  each  other ;  but 
the  salt  which  is  formed  (carbonate  of  lime  or  artificial 
chalk)  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  hence  separates  from  it. 
That  the  carbonic  acid  here  disappears,  and  is  con- 
densed into  a  solid  body,  is  indicated  by  the  suction 
exerted  upon  the  finger  with  which  the  month  of  the 
bottle  was  closed  during  the  shaking,  and  the  mshing 
in  of  air  after  its  remoraL 

73.  ExyierimetU. —  Quite  the  same  thing  occnis, 
when  lime-water  is  poured  into  the  bottie  of  experi- 
ment 64;  the  irritating  odor  of  the  sulphurous  acid 
contained  in  it  vanishes,  owing  to  its  combining  with 
the  lime.  The  salt  formed  (sulphite  of  lime)  is  di^ 
euUfy  solvble  in  water. 

74.  Experiment.  —  Pour  gradually  into  the  botUe  of 
experiment  68,  one  dram  of  common  sulphuric  acid. 
It  heats  on  uniting  with  the  water ;  and,  after  repose 
and  frequent  agitation,  the  red  oxide  of  iron  which  col- 
lects on  the  rides  of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  the  bla«k 
oxide  of  iron  at  the  bottom,  will  dissolve.  In  this 
case,  also,  a  salt  is  formed,  since  the  base  (oxide  of 
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iron)  has  united  chemically  with  tiie  acid ;  the  yellow- 
ish liquid  holds  the  iron  salt  in  solution. 

76.  Degrees  of  Oxidalum.  —  Oxygen  ia  a  nniveraal 
food  fen*  all  elements ;  it  ia  consumed  by  them,  and,  as 
already  stated,  in  fixed  qnantitiea.  But  the  appetite  of 
an  element  for  oxygen  oitcn  varies  according  to  the 
drcimistances  Tinder  which  the  latter  is  presented  to 
it ;  (or  example,  it  is  greater  under  the  influence  of  heat 
than  of  cold,  greater  where  there  is  an  excess  tJian 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  oxygen.  Hence  many 
elements  frequently  consume  greater  quantities  of  it  at 
a  high  tiian  at  a  low  temperature,  and  when  the  sup- 
ply is  copious  than  when  it  is  deficient ;  and  this  ex- 
cess or  diminution  of  consumption  is  likewise  pre- 
scribed by  fixed  laws.  The  difierent  proportions  In 
which  substances  unite  with  oxygen  aie  called  its  de- 
grees of  oxidation.    (See  p.  683.) 

76.  When  aulphor  is  burnt  in  oxygen  gas  ot  in  the 
air,  it  combines  with  oxygen,  forming  svJphvrous  acid; 
but  when  it  unites  with  one  half  as  much  more  oxygen, 
tulphuric  add  is  formed. 

When  phosphorus  is  rapidly  burnt,  it  forms  with 
oxygen  pAoipAoru;  add;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  air 
without  the  application  of  heat,  or  be  burnt  with  im- 
perfect access  of  air,  tiien  pho^horous  acud  is  princi- 
pally formed,  which  contains  two  fifths  less  oxygen 
than  phosphoric  atdd. 

Accordingly,  by  the  terms  sulphunc  and  phosphoric 
acids,  are  to  be  understood  combinations  with  more 
oxygen  ;  by  the  terms  sulphunnu  and  phospfaoioiM 
adds,  combinations  with  less  oxygen.  If  an  element 
yields  more  than  two  acids  with  oxygen,  then  new 
names  are  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  adds  the  terms 
per  or  hgpo  ;  for  instance,  perchloric  acid,  hyposulphuric 
and  hyposnlphurous  acids,  &c. 
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77.  Besides  the  red  oxide  ot  peroxide  of  quicksilver 
(§  56)  there  is  yet  another  comlouatioii  of  quicksilver 
with  oxygen,  which  is  black,  and  contains  only  ha]f  as 
mnch  oxygen  as  the  foimer ;  it  is  called  the  protoxide 
of  qnicksilyer.  boo  also  f<»ma  two  combinationB  wit^ 
oxygen ;  one  of  a  reddish-brown  color  (sesqnioxide  of 
iron),  and  the  other  of  a  black  colw,  containing  one 
third  less  oxy^n  (protoxide  of  ircm).  Accordingly  a 
perixdde  or  a  tetguioxide  is  the  combination  of  a  metal 
with  a  greater  quantity  of  cncygen,  and  a,  protoxide  is  a 
combination  witli  a  less  quantity  of  oxygen.  Many 
metals  have  ihe  power  of  nniting  in  more  than  these 
two  proportions  with  oxygen ;  in  this  case,  the  combi- 
nation with  a  less  quantity  of  oxygen  than  in  the  pro- 
toxide is  called  mboxide,  bnt  that  with  more  oxygen 
than  in  the  per-  or  sesqm-oxide,  is  called  hyperoxide, 
Neitiier  the  lower  nor  the  higher  oxides  aot  as  bases, 
that  is,  tbey  will  not  unite  directly  with  a<dds  to  form 
salts ;  bnt,  nevertheless,  this  may  happen  when  the  sub- 
oxide receives  so  much  oxygen,  or  the  hyperoxide  parts 
with  so  mnch,  as  to  form,  in  either  case,  per-  or  sesqni- 
oxides  or  protoxides.  Some  metals  in  their  highest 
state  of  oxidation  possess  no  longer  basic  properties, 
but,  on  the  conlrary,  acid  properties  {Tnetailic  adds). 

78.  If  we  compare  the  different  qnantitieB  of  oxygen 
which  one  and  the  same  body  can  take  np,  they  will 
always  be  found  in  very  simple  proportions;  for  in- 
Btance:  — 

In  sulphurous  and  Eulpharic  acids,  as  2  to  3. 
"  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  adds,  "  3  to  S. 
«  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  mercury,  "  1  to  2. 
"  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  "  3  to  3. 
A  similar  regnlaiity  exists  in  ail  other  chmnical  com- 
binations. 


»i  by  Google 
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79.  The  hj/peroxidea  easily  give  up  a  part  of  their  ox- 
ygen, either  when  heated  alone  or  with  certain  atads ; 
hence  they  can  be  made  nse  of  for  obt^ning  oxygen. 
An  oxide  of  fieqaent  occnirence  in  nature  is  the  Ay< 
peroxide  of  maagimese,  used  for  coloring  potten'  ware 
brown.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  metal  manganese 
with  oxygen.  Oxygen  is  usually  obtained  trom  this 
when  wanted  in  large  qoantitiea,  as  it  CEin  be  put  in  an 
iron  vessel  and  heated  to  a  bright  redness.  If  the 
manganese  is  heated  alone,  one  third  of  the  oxygen 
oontained  in  it  is  obtained,  and  red  oxide  of  man- 
ganese remains  behind ;  but  if  heated  with  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid,  one  half  of  its  oxygen  is  ob- 
tained, and  the  remainder  la  protoxide  of  manganese, 
which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  salt. 

80.  Oxygen  is  absolntely  necessary  to  all  living  crea- 
tures. All  the  air  which  we  breathe  must  contain  free 
oxygen;  if  this  is  wanting,  suffocation  is  indaced. 
The  chemists  who  discovered  it  seventy  yean  ago,  and 
first  prepared  it  pore,  gave  to  it,  for  this  reason,  the 
name  of  vital  air.  In  later  times  it  was  designated 
etiyjj/real  air,  because  it  was  found  that  every  combus- 
tion, however  familiar  to  us,  was  a  process  of  oxida- 
tion, in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  combined  with  the 
particles  of  the  burning  material  The  symbol  for  ox- 
ygen is  O,  the  Jirsl  htter  of  oxygen.  It  has  been 
agreed  to  express  simple  bodies  by  the  first  letters  of 
their  Latin  names. 
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81.  Experiment.  —  Boil  some  water  for  Sfteen  min- 
utes, that  all  the  air  contained  in  it  may  be  expelled ;  let 


it  cool,  aiid  fill  a  bowl  and  a  test-tabe  with  it ;  dose  the 
p.   ^  latter  with  the  finger,  and  invert  it  under 

the  water  in  the  bowL  Now  oecure  to 
a  wire  a  piece  of  sodinm,  of  the  size  of 
a  lentil,  and  thmst  it  qoicldy  under  the 
opening  of  the  teat-tnbe;  tfae  metal 
fireea  itself  from  the  wire,  and,  as  it  is 
lighter  than  water,  it  ascends  into  the 
tnbe,  floating  there  with  a  drcnitoiu  motion ;  a  gas  is 
evolved  firom  the  water,  which  in  a  few  moments  be- 
comes displaced  by  the  gas  from  the  tube.  This  kind 
of  gas  is  the  second  element  of  water,  and  is  called 
hgdr(^en.  The  experiment  in  §  67  demonsfrntes  that 
Bodinm  baa  a  very  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  this 
affinity  is  so  strong,  that  the  sodiom  removes  from  the 
water  ita  oxygen,  whereby  the  hydrogen  is  liberated. 
Close  tiie  tube  again  with  the  finger,  remove  the  tube 
from  the  vessel,  and  hold  a  burning  taper  over  it,  when 
the  gas  will  burn  with  a  flame.  Hydrogen  is  a  com- 
btutible  gas.  Jff  the  interior  of  the  moist  tube  be  tested 
with  a  strip  of  red  test-paper,  this  assumes  a  blue  color. 
The  same  base,  oxide  of  Bodium,  has  been  formed  as 
when  the  sodium  was  exposed  to  oxygen  or  to  the  air. 
It  is  dissolved  by  the  water. 

82.  What  sodimn  accomplishes  at  ordinary  tem- 


poatores,  iron  cannot  do  until  it  is  heated  to  redness. 
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Pass  water  in  the  form  of  steam,  obtained  by  boiling 
the  water  in  the  retort,  a  (Fig.  34),  through  a  red-hot 
iron  pipe  containing  a  spiral  wire ;  for  instance,  a  gun- 
bairel.  At  this  high  temperature  the  iron  in  the  pipe 
unites  with  the  oxygen  in  the  water,  forming  black  ox- 
ide of  iron,  and  the  hydrogen  is  set  free.  This  is  the 
method  by  which  tiie  celebrated  French  chemist,  Xiavoi- 
sier,  sixty  years  ago,  proved  that  water  is  not  a  simple 
body,  but  consists  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

83.  The  decompositioa  of  water  by  iron  is  more  ea< 
sily  effected  through  the  presence  of  an  ally,  which  sup- 
ports the  iron  in  its  endeavour  to  extricate  the  oxygen 
from  the  water.     Such  an  ally  is  sulphuric  acid. 

-  Put  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  wToagh^ 
p^  ^  iron  filings  into  a  fiask, 

and  pour  over  them  two 
and  a  half  ounces  of  wa- 
ter. No  action  takes  place, 
but  if  h&lf  an  ounce  of 
common  anlphuiic  acid  be 
gradually  added,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the 
flask  in  constant  motion,  ebullition  and  heating  of 
the  liquid  will  immediately  ensue.  The  eboUition  is 
caused  by  the  evolntion  of  a  species  of  gas,  hydrogen. 
Insert  into  the  opening  of  the  flask  a  perforated  corii,  to 
which  is  fitted  a  bent  glass  tube.  Allow  the  fifst  por- 
tions of  the  gas  to  escape,  then  collect  it,  as  the  oxygen 
was  collecteid,  in  a  fiask  filled  with  water  over  the 
pneumatic  trough. 

There  is  one  indispensable  caution  to  be  observed  in 
experimenting  with  hydrogen,  which  is,  tiot  to  admit 
the  gas  into  the  receiver  vntH  all  the  atmospheric  air  ex- 
isttJiff  in  the  fiask  has  been  expelled,  as  otherwise  an  ex- 
plosion might  take  place. 
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t  —  If  sulphnric  acid  is  ponied  into 
water,  considerable  heat  is  evolved ; 
bat  this  heat  is  much  stronger  when 
the  water  is  poured  into  the  sulpha- 
ric  add.  The  mixture  ia  best  made 
in  the  following  manner.  Pour  two 
and  a  half  ounces  of  water  into  a 
Bofficiently  large  stone  jar,  which  ia 
placed  in  a  bowl  filled  with  water ;  now  weigh  in  a 
flask  half  an  ounce  of  common  sulphuric  acid,  pour  this 
in  a  small  stream  into  the  water,  stirring  the  water  con- 
ttnaonsly  with  a  glass  or  porcelain  rod,  and  let  the  jar 
remain  in  the  bowl  until  it  is  entirely  cold.  This  mix* 
ture  is  called  diiuted  tu^huric  acid ;  the  strong  add,  on 
the  contrary,  is  called  concentrated  suiphwric  acid, 

85.  EccperimetUs  with  Hydirogen, 
Fif.  3T.  EoEpenment  a. — Inflame  hydrogen  con- 

tained in  a  flask,  and  immediately  pour  in 
some  water.  The  water  does  not  extin- 
guish the  flame,  but  rather  increases  it, 
since  it  rapidly  forces  the  gas  out  of  the 
flask.  The  gas  does  not  bum  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  vessd,  but  only  on  the  outside, 
where  it  is  sorronnded  by  atmospheric  air. 
Eeperiment  b.  —  Hold  an  empty  tumbler  over  a  flask 
of  hydrogen  for  some  minutes,  ttien  quickly  invert  the 
former,  and  apply  to  it  a  lighted  taper,  when  a  flame 
will  burst  forth  &om  the  tumbler  with  a  whizzing  noise. 
The  gas  has  ascended  from  the  flask  into  the  tmnbler, 
and  is  ccmsequently  lighter  than  common  air.  In  this  ex- 
periment the  lower  vessel  must  not  be  immediately  ex- 
posed to  the  lighted  taper,  because,  if  all  the  hydrogen  is 
not  displaced,  an  explosion  might  ensue  that  would  break 
the  flask ;  bat  if  the  taper  be  applied  after  ten  minutes 
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have  elapsed,  the  flask  -will  be  fonnd  no  longer  to  con- 
tain any  combnBtible  gas,  this  having  entirely  esct^>ed. 
Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  of  all  gases ;  14|  meaanres 
of  it  weigh  only  as  macb  as  one  mea^nre  of  atmospheru.- 
air.  Onaccoimtof  itfl  levity,  it  is  nsed  for  filling  balloons. 
Ea^erimaU  c.  —  If,  instead  of  the  glass  tnbe,  a  piece 
of  pipe-stem  be  adapted  to  the  cork  of  the  flask  firom 
which  hydrogen  was  evolved,  and  the  gas  then  lighted, 
it  will  bom  like  a  taper.  To  kindle  the  gas,  instead  of 
a  match  or  a  taper,  very  finely  divided  platinnm  may  be 
employed.  This  can  be  prepared  in  a  few  minutes  by 
dropping  a  eolation  of  platinnm  on  blotting-papa,  at- 
p,^  ^  taching  it  to  a  wire,  and  igniting  it  over  a 
spirit-lamp,  till  nothing  bnt  a  gray  coherent 
ash  remains.  The  platinum  is  thus  re- 
duced to  an  extremely  minute  state  of  sub- 
division, and  in  this  state  it  exhibits  the 
remarkable  property  of  ignititig  in  hydro- 
gen and  inflaming  it.  It  is  called  spongy 
platinum,  and  is  employed  as  tinder  in  the 
well-known  Dobereiner's  infiammable  lamp. 
The  apparatus  here  represented  consists  of  a  flask, 
having  the  bottom  broken  off,  and  to  the  neck  of  which 
the  cover  of  the  glass  vessel,  c,  with  the  cock,  e,  is  fastened 
lur-tight  A  piece  of  zinc  is  suspended  in  the  flask  by 
means  of  a  wire.  If  diluted  aulphuiic  acid  is  now  poured 
into  the  vessel,  c,  upon  which  the  cover  with  &e  flask  at- 
tached is  placed,  then,  the  cock  being  opened,  that  the 
ail  contained  in  the  flask  may  be  displaced  by  the  add 
from  beneath,  hydrogen  is  immediately  evolved  by  the 
contact  of  the  zinc  with  the  acid,  which  hydrogen  mnst 
be  collected  in  the  flask  by  closing  the  cock,  e,  the  acid 
being  thereby  forced  into  the  exterior  vessel,  until  it  no 
longer  touches  the  zinc  Upon  opening  tiie  stop-cock, 
e,  the  gas  issnes  from  the  fine  jet,  and  is  directed  against 
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the  spongy  platinnin,  /.  As  the  gas  es- 
capes, the  sulphuric  add  passes  again 
I  into  the  interior  vessel,  and  generates 
ircsh  hydrogen  upon  reaching  the  zinc. 
Spongy  platinum  possesses,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  power  of  absorbing  oxygen 
and  condensing  it  within  its  penes ;  if 
hydrogen  be  then  presented  to  it,  these 
two  gases  wiU  be  brooght  into  snch  in- 
'  timate  contact,  by  the  powerful  force 
o£  attraction,  that  they  will  chemically 
combine  to  form  water,  and  the  heat  thus  liberated  is 
sufficient  to  ignite  the  platinum  tinder,  and  to  inflame 
the  gas,  which  sabseqaently  issues  from  the  jet.  Many 
aeriform  bodies,  which  do  not  freely  unite  with  each 
other,  can  be  forced  to  combine  by  means  of  spongy 
platinum. 

86.  Escplonve  Gas.  —  The  extraordinary  degree  of 
heat  developed  by  the  chemical  union  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  may  be  shown  by  the  following  experiments. 
Insert  into  the  opening  of  a  laige  pig's  bladder,  which 
has  been  sofleaed  by  soaking  in  water,  the  broken-oS* 
neck  of  a  flask,  and  bind  it  firmly  round  with  a  string. 
Then  select  two  perforated  co^s,  fitting  this  uec^.  One 
cork  is  connected  with  a  bent  glass  tube,  conducting 
the  oxygen  fit>m  the  apparatus  in  which  it  is  evolved 
(5  69)  into  the  bladder,  which  soon  becomes  filled  with  it 
When  this  operation  is  finished,  replace  the  first  cork 
by  the  second,  having  a  glass  tube  adapted  to  it  only  a 
few  inches  long  and  drawn  ont  to  a  point  at  its  cater 
end,  and  provided  with  a  wax  Btopple  pressed  upon  the 
opening.  A  glass  tobe  may  be  formed  into  a  point  by 
heating  it  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  constantly  tam- 
ing it  round  at  the  same  time,  tilt  it  becomes  so  soft 
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nc-tt  at  the  desired  place,  aa  to  be  eauly  drawn  ont. 
Break  it  at  the  Blender  part,  and  hold  it  in  the 
ilame  for  some  moments,  until  the  sharp  edges  are 
rounded  off  by  incipient  melting.     It  would  be 
more  convenient,  though  somewhat  mote  expen- 
sive, to  substitnte  for  the  above  contrivance  a  jet 
provided  with  a  small  brass. stop-cock. 
The  bladder  thns  arranged  and  filled  with  oxygen  is 
now  placed  on  blocks,  at  such  a  height  that  the  point  of 
Hxe  glass  tnbe  shall  be  on  a  level  with  the  hydrogen 
flame,  produced  as  explained  in  a  former  experiment 
n-ess  upon  the  bladder  with  the  hand,  and  the  oxygen 
will  escape,  blowing  into  the  hydrogen  flame,  which 
then  takes  a  horizontal  direction.     This  flame  has  bat 
litde  brilliancy,  less  than  the  hydrogen  flame  alone,  not- 
withstanding which  it  affords  the  greatest   heat  yet 
known.     Hold  in  it  a  platinum  wire,  a  metal  which  has 
never  yet  been  melted  in  the  hottest  furnace,  and  it  will 
melt  like  wax ;  hold  in  it  a  piece  of  chalk  scraped  to  a 
fine  point,  and  it  will  emit  light  (sidereal  light)  of  the 
most  dazzling  splendor. 
A  watch-spring   or    a 
fine  iron    wire    bums 
in     it,    throwing    out 
sparks   as   in    oxygen. 
(§68.)   Bat  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  powerful 
heat?     It  is  the  result 
of  the  energetic  chem- 
ical combination  of  two 
substances   with    each 
other.    Every  chemical  combination  or  decomposition  is 
attended  mth  liberation  of  keat. 

Exact  experiments  have  shown  that  two  measures  of 
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hydrogen  unite  with  one  measure  of  oxygen,  conse- 
qaentiy  in  jnst  the  same  quantities  as  obtained  in  the 
decomposition  of  water  by  galvanism.  (§  55.)  The  re- 
sult of  the  combination  is  water.  Bat  two  measures  of 
hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  do  not  yield  three  meas- 
ures of  Tapor ;  they  afford  two  measures  only.  Thus 
the  two  gases  condense  one  third  by  chemical  union. 
If  both  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  were  suddenly  mixed 
together  and  then  ignited,  the  whole  mass  would  com- 
bine together  at  once,  producing  a  moat  violent  report, 
and  bmating  the  vessel  to  pieces.  Such  a  gaseous  mix- 
ture is  called,  for  this  reason,  explosive  gas.  No  dan- 
gCT  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  apparatus  described,  as 
the  explosive  gas  is  formed  at  the  point  where  the  oxygen 
meets  the  hydrogen  flame,  and  only  in  small  quantities 
at  once.  This  apparatus  is  an  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe 
on  a  small  scale.  Hence  explosive  gas  may  be  regard- 
ed as  chemically  decomposed  water,  and  water  as  chem- 
ically combined  explosive  gas,  or  aa  burnt  hydrogen. 
Fi|.«  87,    Experimerit. —  That  water   is   really 

formed  during  the  combusflon  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  or  when  they  chemically  unite,  can 
easily  be  shown  by  invwting  a  flask  over  the 
hydrogen  flame ;  the  glass  soon  becomes 
donded  over,  because  the  water,  which  at 
this  heat  is  generated  in  the  form  of  steam, 
condenses  in  small  globules  on  the  cold  sides 
of  the  glass.  By  this  method  one  full  meas- 
ure of  water  has  been  obtained  &om  one 
thonsand  measures  of  oxygen  and  two 
thousand  measures  of  hydrogen. 

By  the  decomposition  of  water  {mtdysis), 
and  by  combining  togetiier  its  elements  {syfithesia), 
it  is  proved  to  consist,  in  vohane,  of  one  measure  of 
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oxygen  and  two  measures  of  hydrogen,  yielding  two 
measures  of  vapor ;  in  weight,  of  eight  parts  of  oxygen 
and  one  part;  of  hydrogen,  yielding  nine  parts  in  weight 
of  water. 

The  great  difference  between  the  numbers  of  the 
measures  and  those  of  the  weight  depends  on  the  fact, 
tiiat  one  measure  of  hydrogen  weighs  sixteen  times  less 
than  one  of  oxygen.  On  account  of  the  property  pos- 
sessed by  hydrogen  when  combined  with  oxygen  of 
forming  water,  the  name  ^drogen  (generating  water) 
has  been  given  to  it ;  its  chemical  symbol  is  according- 
lyH. 

88,  The  chevdcal  syinbols,  which,  as  previously  stated, 
are  derived  from  the  initials  of  the  Latin  names  of  the 
elements,  present  not  only  a  very  convenient  and  simple 
mode  of  designating  the  elements,  but  they  represent 
also  their  atomic  weights,  which  are  given  at  the  head 
of  the  different  sections.  Consequently  O  signifies  not 
merely  oxygen,  but  100  parts  in  weight  of  it  (pounds, 
ounces,  grains,  &c.} ;  H,  not  only  hydrogen,  but  also  13^ 
proportions  in  weight  of  it  When  two  elements  are 
in  combination,  this  is  designated  by  uniting  together 
their  symbols ;  H  O,  for  instance,  is  the  formula  for 
water,  and  this  indicates,  not  only  that  water  consists  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen^,  Imt  also  that  it  is  composed  of 
ISj-  parts  in  weight  of  hydrogen  (1  At  H)  and  100 
parta  of  oxygen  (1  At  O) ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
of  1  part  of  H  and  8  parts  of  O  in  weight  In  more 
complex  combinations,  the  different  members  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  comma,  or  the  sign  -f-,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  sections.  The  smaller  num- 
bers in  the  formula  placed  below  the  letter  modify  only 
the  symbol  immediately  preceding,  but  the  larger  num- 
bers prefixed  to  the  sign  modify  ail  the  symbols  as  far 
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as  the  next  comma  m  -\-  sign.  H,  Bignifiea  acocadingly 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  H,,  three  atoms,  &c. ;  but  2  H  O 
indicates  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  two  atoms  of 
oxygen,  &c.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  every  be- 
^nner  in  chemistry  to  familiarize  himself  with  this  com- 
prehensive language  of  aymbols. 

89.  The  change  which  iron  underwent,  when,  by  the 
aid  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  decomposed  water  and  liberat- 
ed the  hydrogen,  renaains  now  to  be  con^dered. 

ExperimerU. —  Pour  the  contents  of  the  flask  of  ex- 
periment 83  into  a  porcelain  dish,  heat  them  to  boiling, 
and  filter  them.  A  black  residae  will  remain  on  the 
filter,  which  prindpally  consists  of  carbon  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  iron ;  the  iron  itaelf  has  been  diesolved, 
and  has  passed  through  the  filter ;  it  is  no  longer  Jitm 
as  snch,  but  has  been  converted  into  a  salt  of  iron, 
which,  on  the  cooling  of  the  solution,  is  deposited  in 
green,  tninsparent  crystals.  The  formation  of  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  diagram :  — 
.^ 
Water  ^  oxygen  and  hydn^n 

&on I  =  oxide  of  iron 

Sulphuric  acid /  =  salt  of  iron. 

This  salt  is  accordingly  cedled  sulphate  of  iron,  com- 
monly known  as  green  vitriol  Iron  and  sulphuric  acid 
cannot  combine  directly  virith  each  other,  for  it  is  a  rule 
in  inoi^anic  chemistry,  with  but  few  exceptions,  that 
simple  bodiet  wiUe  only  mth  simple  bodies,  and  com- 
pofumd  only  with  compound  bodies;  however,  this  com- 
bination can  take  place  when  the  iron  is  oxidized,  and 
thus  converted  into  a  compound  body.  The  water 
contains  the  oxygen  requisite  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
iron  has  not  power  enough  to  extricate  it  without  the 
assistance  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  which,  having  a  strong 
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affinity  for  a  base,  coopeiates  with  it  and  enables  it  to 
oveipowet  tbe  water,  and  a  base  is  formed  (protadde 
of  iron)  which  immediately  unites  with  the  Bulphoric 
acid.  The  liberated  hydrogen  escapes  as  gas.  This 
sort  of  affinity  is  called  disposing  affinity. 

Zinc  is  frequently  used  instead  of  iron  in  the  prep- 
aration of  hydrogen. 

90.  The  earth  is  soironnded  by  air,  as  by  a  mantie ; 
it  is  called  the  atmotphere,  and  is  snpposed  to  extend 
about  forly-five  miles  above  the  solid  earth.  The  air  pos- 
sesses no  color,  and  is  transparent ;  hence  it  is  invisible, 
aad  its  particles  are  so  ea^y  displaced  that  it  cannot 
be  grasped  by  the  hand.  But  it  is  rendered  obvious 
that  the  air  is  material,  and  fills  every  space 
commonly  called  empty,  by  wrapping  moist- 
ened paper  round  a  funnel,  so  that  it  may  fit 
exactly  into  the  mouth  of  a  Sask ;  if  the  fun- 
nel be  now  filled  with  water,  the  fluid  will 
flat  run  into  the  flask,  as  tbe  air  contuned  in 
the  latter  will  not  let  it  enter ;  bat  if  the  fun- 
nel be  raised  a  little,  the  air  escapes,  and  the 
wat£i  immediately  rushes  into  the  flask.  We 
learn  also  by  the  balance  that  a  flask  con- 
taining atmospheric  air  weighs  more  than  it  does  when 
the  air  has  been  exhausted  from  it  But  air  is  so  light 
that  800  measures  of  it  weigh  only  as  much  as  one 
measure  of  water,  yet  the  atmosphere  presses  with 
great  weight  on  the  earth  and  upon  every  tiling  there- 
on. But  this  pressure  is  only  noticed  when  the  air  is 
removed  from  a  place,  thus  leaving  it  without  counter- 
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91.  IVestvre  of  the  Atmosphere.  —  Experiment. — 

Wrap  Borae  tow  Tonnd  one  end  of  a  stick,  and  grease  it 

with  tallow,  thiis  fonmiig  a  plug,  which  must  be  fitted 

tightly  into  a  strong  test-tube.     Boil  some  water  in  the 

test-tobe,  and  when  the  air  has  been  expelled  by  the 

steam,  causing  a  vacuum,   insert  the  plug ;    as    the 

water  cools,  the  plug  will  be  pressed  down  upon  the 

surface  of  the  water ;  by  beating,  it  is  again  forced  up 

by  the  steam  thoB  generated,   and  by  immersing  in 

cold  water  it  is  again  forced  down. 

In  consequence  of  the  cooling  and 

condensation  of  the  steam  a  vacn- 

um  is  formed,  and  therefore  the 

connter-pieasure  againet  the  weight 

of  the  exterior  air  is  removed;  the 

pressnie  of  the  latter,  accordingly, 

forces  down  the  plug.      On  this 

principle,  the  piston  is  forced  up 

and  down  in  the  cylinder  of  many 

steam-engines. 

93.  This  pTessme  often  causes  the  rising  and  falling 

of  liquids  in  tabes. 

ExpermeiU. — If  water  ia  boiled  as  was  directed  at  §36, 

FI|.tS. 
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by  means  of  steam,  and  during  the  boiling  the  lamp 
is  removed,  then  the  pressare  of  the  air  acting  on  the 
snrface  of  the  water  in  the  beaker-glass  will  very  aoon 
force  the  water  contained  in  it  throng  the  tabe  back 
into  the  flask,  which  in  a  short  time  becomes  quite 
filled  with  wat«r.     The  coimter^jreBsnre  of  the  steam 
must  naturally  decrease  as  it  cools  and  coadenseB.     As 
long  aa  the  lamp  is  under  the  flask,  the  [wessaie  of  the 
steam  is  strongor  than  that  of  the  air,  and 
the  steam,  being  continually    generated, 
forces  the  air  previoosly  contained  in  the 
flask  into  the  water  of  the  beaker-gUss. 
This  reflux  of  liquids  is  particularly  to  be 
feared,  when  such  kinds  of  gases  are  con- 
ducted into  water  as  are  absorbed  by  it  read- 
ily,  and  in  large  quantities.     This  is  pre- 
vented by  passing  through  the  cork  a  second 
gloss  tube  open  at  both  ends,  and  letting  it 
reach  neariy  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  by 
which  tube  air  can  penetiate  into  the  flask  as  the  pres- 
sure of  steam  diminishes.     Tliia  contrivance  is  called  a 
safeti/-tube. 
93.  Barometer. —  It  has  been  proved  by  exact  calcu- 
lation that  the  atmosphere 
presses  upon  the  earth  with 
,  a  force  equal  to   that  of  a 
lajei  of  qoioksilvGr  30  inch- 
es deep,  or  a  layer  of  water 
ISi  times  deeper  (34  feet), 
water  being  13J-  times  light- 
er than  quicksilver.     The 
instrument   by  which   the 
amount     of     atmospheric 
pressure  can  be  determined  is   called   the   barometer. 


furfaee  of  iht  earth. 
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Fill  a  ^ass  tube,  32  inches  in  length,  one  end  of  which 
ie  closed,  with  qmckBUver ;  close  it  with  the  finger,  and 
invert  it  into  a  vessel  of  qoickailver ;  on  removing  the 
finger,  the  mercury  will  not  run  out,  bat  will  fall  some 
Fij.  44  inches,  perhaps  to  s  (Fig.  48).   The  height 

of  the  qnicksilver,  from  a  &  to  s,  amounts 
to  about  30  inches.     The  quicksilver  does 
not  fall  lower,  on  account  of  the  external 
preasuie  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  ex- 
erted on  the  qnicksilver  at  a  b,  and  not 
at  s,  since  this  end  is  closed.    The  col- 
nmn  of  qoickailver  in  the  tube  may  be 
regarded  as  the  coonterpoise  to  the  at- 
mospheric pFessnre,  and  it  is  hence  con: 
dnded  that  the  latter  exerts  just  as  much 
pressure  upon  the  earth  as  a  column  of 
^^        J      quicksilver  30  inches  high.     If  the  tube 
I*"  tM        ^  opened  at  the  top,  the  presauie  of  the 
"' '  *"''        air  on  both  extremities  being  then  made 
equal,  the  qnicksilver  will  flow  from  the  tube.     The 
space  above  the  quicksilver,  at  s,  is  a  vacuum,  and  is 
rii.4g.  called  the  Torricellian  vacuum,   from  the 

I  name  of  the  inventor.     In  common  barom- 

eters the  tube  is  curved  at  the  bottom,  and 
provided  with  a  bulb.     This  bulb  is  open  at 
the  top,  and  supplies  the  place  of  the  vessel 
filled  with  qnicksilver  in  the  preceding  fig- 
ure.    Here  also  the  pressure  is  only  exerted 
tat  one  extremity,  for  the  atmosphere  can 
only  press  on  the  mercury  contained   in 
sa         the  bulb.      The  height  fix>ra  o  (Fig.  49)  to 
^^  -    the  top  of  the  quicksilver  amounts  to  about 
^^  30  inches. 

If  weights  be  placed  on  one  pan  of  a  balance,  the 
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opposite  one  will  riee,  but  on  their  removal  it  will  siiik. 
The  Bame  thing  happens  with  the  barometer.  Any  in- 
crease in  the  weight  or  density  of  the  air  presses  the 
quicksilver  up,  and  the  barometer  rises ;  but  any  di- 
minution of  weight  will  make  it  fall.  The  height  of 
the  quicksilver  may  be  read  off  by  affixing  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube  a  scale  divided  into  inches  and  tenths 
of  an  inch.  The  mean  state  of  the  barometer  is  at 
30  inches,  and  31  is  called  a  very  high,  and  29  a  very 
low,  state  of  the  barometer.  In  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, as  a  general  role,  the  north  and  west  winds  cause 
the  barometer  to  rise,  and  the  south  and  east  winds 
cause  it  to  falL  The  former  winds,  blovring  chiefly 
irom  the  land,  are  cooler,  and  at  the  same  time  drier, 
than  the  latter,  which  pass  over  the  ocean,  there  be- 
coming aaturated  with  moisture ;  the  former  likewise 
come  finm  colder  into  warmer,  while  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  proceed  from  warmer  into  colder  regions ;  by 
which  the  capacity  of  saturation  for  vapor  is  increased 
in  one  case  and  diminished  in  the  other.  Hence  it  is 
very  natural  that,  when  north  and  west  winds  prevail,  it 
should  rain  less  frequently  than  during  south  and  east 
winds;  and  that  the  former  winds  are  dry,  while  the 
latter  are  damp.  This  is  perhaps  the  principal  reason 
why  barometers  are  regarded  as  weather  prophets. 

"Why  water  does  not  flow  from  a  jar  inverted  over 
tlie  pneumatic  trough,  why  it  contdnues  to  flow  through 
a  syphon  after  the  air  has  been  exhausted,  why  liquids 
will  not  run  into  a  vessel  when  the  air  is  confined,  or 
why  water  will  only  rise  to  the  height  of  34  feet  in  a 
suction  pump,  are  queetiona  that  scarcely  require  fur- 
ther explanation. 

94.  If  the  pressure  or  tension  of  a  confined  quantity 
of  air  be  increased,  by  compressing  it  either  directly  or 


by  the  addition  of  more  air,  it  can  be  forced  to  stream 
out  from  a  small  opening  with  great  rapidity,  as  is 
shown  on  a  small  scale  in  the  common  bellowst  and  on 
a  larger  scale  in  the  blacksmith's  bellows.  Should  there 
be  water  before  this  opening,  the  air  will  press  it  out  in 
a  jet  or  stream. 

Eeperiment. — -'Take  a  piece  of  a  fine   glass  tnbe, 
drawn  ont  to  a  point,  and  adapt  it, 
^'  *"■  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  to  a 

bottle.  Fill  the  bottle  half  full  of 
water,  and  blow  into  it  through  the 
point  of  the  tube ;  when  the  blow- 
ing ceases,  the  air  will  escape  in  a 
stream.  But  if  the  bottle  be  in- 
verted as  soon  as  the  air  is  blown 
in,  then  the  water  will  be  sported 
out  by  the  compressed  air  above 
Such  an  apparatus  (the  ^mtz  or 
washing-bottle)  is  frequentiy  em- 
ployed for  washing  residaes  or  jwecipitates  reman- 
ing on  filfeiB,  in  order  to  free  them  from  soluble  mat- 
ter. There  is  a  similar  contrivance  connected  with 
the  common  fire-engine,  called  the  wind-hose,  and 
employed  for  throwing  an  nnintermpted  stream  of 
water. 

95.  IHe  presiwe  of  the  atmospkere  exerts  great  in- 
fluence on  the  boUifig  of  water,  and  of  other  liquids.  If 
water  is  brought  to  boiling  when  the  quicksilver  in  the 
barometer  is  very  low  (in  foul  weather),  brisk  ebullition 
will  take  place  at  about  99°  C. ;  when  the  quicksilver  is 
is  very  high  (in  clear  weather)  boiling  will  not  occur 
under  101«  C. 

iicpeftmcjrf.  —  Heat  a  flask  half  filled  with  water 
till  the  water  boils  briskly;  then  remove  it  from  the 
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Fig.  Gt.  fi*^  ^'^'^  quickly  cork  it ;  the  boil- 

ing   immediately    ceases,    but    will 
commence    again   if  cold   water  be 
poured  over  the   upper  part  of  thf 
flask.    In  this  manner  it  can  be  made 
to  bubble  or  boil,  even  though  it  be 
only  lukewarm.    There  is  no  air  in  the 
flask,  it  having  been  expelled  by  the 
steam,  and  it  could  not  reenter  it,  on  the  cooling  and 
condensation  of  the  steam,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  cloned.     Consequently  there  is  no  pressure  of  air 
on  the  water,  and  it  will  boil  even  at  a  temperature  of 
20°  C.     The  boiling  ceased  on  account  of  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  upon  the  water ;  but  the  steam  being  con- 
densed by  the  cold  water,  the  pressure  was  bo  much 
diminished,  that  a  portion  of  water  again  became  aeri- 
form with  a  boiling  motion.     In  many  manufactories, 
an  appropriate  apparatus  has  been  contrived  for  boiling 
and  evaporating  in  a  vacutun,  as,  for  instance,  in  sugar- 
houses. 

The  air  is  densest  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  tbinnet 
in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  earth,  as  there  is 
less  air  above  it  Hence  the  mercury  will  stand  lower, 
and  water  boil  more  easily,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
than  in  the  valley  below.  On  the  top  of  Mont  Blano 
quicksilver  rises  only  to  the  height  of  16  inches  in  the 
barometer,  and  water  boils  at  84^^  C.  Hence  the  barom- 
eter and  the  boiling  point  of  water  may  be  employed 
for  calculating  the  heights  of  mountains. 

96.  As  water  boils  more  easily  under  diminished 
pressure,  so  it  boils  with  more  digicuHy  when  the  pres- 
sure is  increased.  An  increase  of  pressure  can  be  pro- 
duced, not  only  by  the  air,  but  by  the  steam  of  the  wa- 
ter itself,  if  new  steam  be  constantly  generated,  while 
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the  escape  of  that  already  formed  U  prevented.  This  ia 
best  done  by  heating  water  confined  in  a  strong  and 
firmly  closed  vesaeL  For  this  purpose  a  Papin's  Di- 
gester may  be  used,  in  which  water  may  be  heated  to 
the  temperatore  of  200°  C,  and  indeed  still  higher, 
whilst  in  open  veasela  it  cannot  be  heated  above  lOO'^  C. 
If  the  amount  of  steam  in  it  is  twice  as  mu<^  as  in  an 
uncovered  vessel,  the  pressure  is  said  to  amount  to  two 
atmospheres;  if  there  ia  3,  4,  5, 10,  20  times  the  quan- 
tity, there  is  said  to  be  a  pressure  of  3,  4,  S,  10,  30  at- 
mospheres. Vessels  of  this  kind  are  often  employed  to 
efiect  a  complete  penetration  of  the  water  into  solid  and 
hard  substances.  Thae,  for  example,  water  at  100"  C. 
dissolves  the  gelatinoos  matter  only  on  the'  surface  of 
the  bones,  whilst  water  at  a  temperature  ranging  from 
110°  to  IWf  entirely  penetrates  the  bones,  and  extracts 
the  gelatine  also  from  the  interior  of  them. 

97.  Air  and  Bieai,  —  Beat  expimds  the  air  in  quite  the 
same  way  as  it  does  sohd  and  Uquid  bodies,  but  to  a 
much  greater  extent 
Ex^ermeiU.  —  Dip  a  glaes  tube,  provided  with  a 
bulb,  into  water,  and  heat  the  bnlb 
gently ;  a  part  of  the  air  is  expelled^ 
and  escapes  in  babbles  through  the 
water;  consequently,  there  is  not 
room  enough  in  the  bulb  for  the 
heated  air ;  but  it  requires  a  la^er 
space  than  it  did  in  its  cold  condi- 
tion.    It  follows    fi-om    this,  also, 
that  the  warm  air  is  lighter  than 
cold.     If   the    lamp    he    removed, 
the  air  remaining  in  the  bulb  will 
contract  on  cooling,  and  water  will 
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be  piesaed  ap  into  the  bulb,  replacing  the  air  which  has 
been  expelled. 

98.  OurretU  of  Air,  —  A  great  many  phenomena  of 
daily  occurrence  may  be  explained  by  the  difference  in 
levity  between  warm  and  cold  air.  When  a  fire  is 
Idndled  in  a  stove  foi  the  beating  of  an  apartment,  the 
air  immediately  in  contact  with  the  stove  is  first  heated, 
becomes  lighter,  and  ascends ;  colder  air  rushes  in  to 
supply  its  place,  and  this  is  likewise  heated  and  as^ 
cends ;  consequently,  a  constant  circulation  of  aii  is 
kept  up.  By  a  similar  circulation,  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  earth  is  kept  in  continual  motion.  At  the 
equator  the  strongly  heated  air  ascends  and  moves  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  towards  the  poles,  while 
in  the  lower  regions  the  current  of  cold  air  flows  from 
the  arctic  zone  towards  the  equator,  in  order  here  to  re- 
store  again  the  equilibrium,  disturbed  every  moment  by 
the  ascent  of  the  warm  air.  These  regular  currents  of 
air,  the  direction  of  which  is  somewhat  diverted  by  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  are  called  trade- winds. 
In  every  heated  apart> 
^'*  ^  ment,  a  difference  between 

the  heat  of  the  air  nearthe 
ceiling  and  that  near  the 
floor  is  very  perceptible. 
If  a  door  or  window  in 
such  a  room  be  opened,  a 
current  of  air  is  produced, 
the  direction  of  which  may 
easily  be  perceived  by 
holding  a  lighted  candle 
in  the  opening;  the  flame, 
when  held  above,  at  c 
_     (Fig.  53),  is  blown  from 
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the  room ;  when  placed  below,  at  a,  it  is  blown  into  it ; 
consequently,  the  light  warm  aii  above  meheB  out  of  tiie 
room,  and  is  replaced  by  heavier  and  colder  air  from  be- 
low. A  draught  of  air  is  also  noticed  in  passing  from 
the  sunshine  into  the  Bhade;  where  the  sun  sbioes,  the 
warmer  air  ascends,  and  the  colder  air  from  the  shade 
supplies  its  place.  For  the  same  reason,  a  corrent  of 
air  is  produced  wherever  a  fire  is  boming,  in  every 
stove,  and  round  every  lamp. 

The  air-baAloons,  first  constructed  by  Moatgolfier, 
strikingly  show  how  buoyant  air  may  be  rendered 
by  heat;  these  are  caused  to  ascend  merely  by  fill- 
ing them  with  air,  kept  continually  hot  by  a  fire  be- 
neath. 

99.  Gases.  —  Formerly,  atmospheric  air  only  was 
known,  bnt  chemistry  has  shown  that  there  are  various 
kinds  of  fur,  light  and  heavy,  poisonous  and  innocent; 
some  which  are  combustible,  others  not  so,  but  which 
w^iU  support  combustion,  and  others  which  extinguish  it. 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  some  sorts  of  air  are  conceal* 
ed  or  chemically  bound  in  many  solid  and  liqtud  bodies, 
in  which,  from  their  external  appearance,  the  presence 
of  gases  would  never  have  been  suspected ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, oxygen  in  oxide  of  mercury,  and  oxygen  and 
hjrdrogen  in  water.  These  kinds  of  air  are  commonly 
called  gaaet.  The  aeriform  state  is  their  natural  con- 
dition, and  they  only  assume  the  solid  or  liquid  state  on 
compulsion.  Their  densities,  like  solids  and  liquids 
(^  33),  are  likewise  expressed  in  numbers ;  bnt  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  this  case  atmo^heric  air,  and 
not  water,  is  assumed  as  vnitt/. 

Vapor.  —  Many  other  bodies  become  aerifonn  on 
being  heated,  some  quite  easily,  as  alcohol  and  water ; 
ottiere  with  more  difficulty,  as  sulphur  and  mercury; 
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bat  on  being  cooled  they  lose  their  gaseous  form,  and 
assume  again  the  liquid  or  solid  state.  Such  species  of 
air  are  called  vcgwr  or  gieam;  they  become  gaseous  only 
npoD  compoiaioD,  their  natural  state  is  liquid  or  solid. 

Composition  of  Air. 
100.  The  last  question  concerning  air  is,  What  are 
its  component  parts  ?  for  that  it  is  not  a  simple  sub- 
stance, not  an  element,  has  already  been  stated. 

Experiment,  —  Fasten  a  piece  of  tinder  to  a  wire,  drop 
some  alcohol  upon  it,  and  hold  the  wire  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining water,  so  that  the  tinder  may  be  some  inches 
above  the  water.  Then  kindle  the 
spirit,  and  immediately  place  an 
empty  flask  over  it,  so  that  the  mouth 
of  it  may  dip  into  the  water;  the 
flame  will  soon  cease  binning,  and 
some  of  the  water  will  rise  into  the 
flask,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
air  diBappearing  daring  the  combus- 
tion. The  consumed  air  was  oxygen, 
which  united  with  the  constitaents 
of  the  alcohol.  Close  the  flask  tightly  with  the  finger, 
shake  it  briskly,  and  again  open  it  below  the  water, 
when  a  litde  mcure  water  will  enter.  The  mt  which  is 
in  the  flask  is  called  nitrt^en ;  it  is  sometimes  called 
azote  (a  privative,  and  fm^,  life),  bora  its  inability  to 
support  respiration.  It  forms  the  chief  element  of  at- 
mospheric air;  this  consisting  of  four  measures  of 
nitrogen,  and  only  one  of  o 
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mTROQEN  OB  AZOTE  (N). 
At  Wt  =-  178,  —  8p.  Gr.  —  0.«. 

101.  Mtn^en  gas,  the  preparation  of  whicb  has  juat 
been  given,  is  erroneously  called  azole,  as  we  are  con- 
tinually bieathing  it  without  perceiving  any  injurious 
effects  {rom  it*,  it  stops  Tespiratiou  only  when  it  con- 
tains no  oxygen,  and  because  it  contains  none.  The 
human  body  is  so  constructed,  that  it  will  not  thrive  on 
substances  intended  as  nourishment  if  they  are  present- 
ed to  it  in  theii  purest  form.  Strong  alcohol  acts  as  a 
poison,  but  when  dilated  with  four  or  £ve  times  its 
quantity  of  water,  as  in  wine,  it  is  invigorating.  Even 
the  respuration  of  oxygen  would  soon  destroy  life,  were 
it  not  diluted  with  four  times  its  measure  of  nitrogen, 
as  in  atmospheric  air. 

Nitrogen  has  neither  color,  smell,  nor  tast«,  and  in  a 
chemical  point  of  view  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  very 
inert  or  indifferent  body,  since  it  does  not  combine  di- 
rectly with  any  other  substance.  If  we  would  combine 
it  with  another  body,  we  must  adopt  a  circuitous  meth- 
od. It  is  very  widely  diffused  in  nature,  particulariy  in 
the  organic  kingdom,  for  we  find  it  in  all  plants  and 
animals.  It  is  also  contsdned  in  saltpetre  or  nitre, 
whence  its  name  nUrt^en  {generator  of  nitre) ;  its  sym- 
bol is  N. 

103.  Besides  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  all  contains  vapor 
and  carbonic  acid.  The  presence  of  the  former  is  ren- 
dered obvious  by  the  fall  of  rain,  snow,  dew,  &c.; 
and  that  of  carbonic  acid  can  easily  be  determined  by 
letting  lime-water  remain  exposed  to  the  air,  as  in  ^46, 
or  by  shaking  it  in  a  flask  containing  air.  Lime  has  an 
affinity  for  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  with  it  an  insoluble 
salt  (carbonate  of  lime,   or  chalk).     This  occasions  a 
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dondinesB  in  the  liquid;  it  is  the  affinnative  answer  to 
the  question  pnt  by  the  lime-water  to  the  air.  If  yoa 
ask,  Wliat  is  the  source  of  this  carbonic  acid?  the  re- 
ly is,  It  is  foTmed  wherever  substances  are  fonming, 
wherever  men  and  animals  are  breathing,  and  wherever 
decay  and  putrefaction  are  taking  place. 

In  100  meaauies  of  atmospheric  air  are  contained,  - 
79  measoies  of  nitrogen,  or  N. 

31        «  "    oxygen,  **   O. 

J|,-iV    "  "    carbonic  add,     «   C  0«. 

and  variable  quantities  of  water,  "   H  O. 

In  crowded  rooms,  and  other  confined  places,  the  air 
becomes  deteriorated;  that  is,  poorer  in  oxygen  and 
richer  in  carbonic  acid. 

That  the  air  also  contains  other  foreign  ingredients  is 
not  strange,  since  it  is  the  constant  receptade  of  vol- 
atile substances  and  dust  The  air  coming  from  the 
Spice  Islands,  even  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
is  impregnated  with  the  odor  of  cinnamon  and  doves. 
The  dust  contained  in  the  air  can  be  discerned  in  the 
sun-beam,  &c.  These  ingredients  are  usually  so  small, 
that  they  can  be  determined  ndther  by  weight  nor 
by  measure. 

COAL  AND  FIRE. 

CARBON  (C). 

At.  Wl  =  75. 

103.  If  a  piece  of  wood  be  placed  on  the  hot  hearth 

of  a  stove,  it  becomes  brown,  and  finally  black,  —  it  is 

charred.     If  water  be  poured  over  a  burning  chip,  the 

latter  is  extinguished,  —  it  is  likewise  charred.     A  piece 

of  linen,  when  inflamed  and  immediately  smothered, 

becomes  tinder.     Tinder  is  charred  linen.     In  the  first 
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case,  the  heat  was  not  snfficieDtly  etzong  entiiely  to 
coQsnine  the  wood ;  in  the  second,  the  complete  born- 
ing  was  prevented  by  quenching,  tuid  in  the  third  by 
the  exclnsiou  of  air.  AU  animal  and  vegetable  sufrston- 
ce3,  if  only  parUaily  bunU,  are  converted  into  coal  As 
coal,  on  exclusion  of  the  air,  cannot  be  melted,  even  in 
the  strongest  heat,  bo  the  exterior  of  it  is  very  different, 
according  to  the  character  and  structure  of  the  Bub- 
stance  &om  which  it  was  prepared ;  indeed,  this  differ- 
ence often  extends  itself  throughout  the  interior  stmcv 
ture,  as  in  charcoal,  soot,  coke,  bone-black,  Snx.  In  the 
charring  of  organic  bodies  the  coal  ia  not  generated,  but 
it  previously  existed  in  tbem,  thoogh  in  chemical  combi- 
nation  with  other  Bubatances,  which  are  principally  driv- 
en off  by  heat,  as  is  obviously  the  case  from  the  fact 
that  the  charred  body  weighs  mncb  less  tJian  the  orig- 
inal substance.  All  animals  and  plants  consist,  there- 
fore, partly  of  coal;  or,  in  chemical  language,  of  Car- 
bon =  C. 

Carbon  abo  exists  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  forms 
the  principal  element  of  pit  cx>al,  brown  coal,  &&,  which 
have  all  been  formed  from  the  vegetation  of  an  earlier 
period.  It  is  found  almost  pure  in  the  diamond  and 
in  tlie  graphite,  and,  combined  with  oxygen,  is  con- 
tained in  limestone,  marble,  chalk, 
"t-^       ^     and  various  other  minerals. 

104.  Charcoal  (C  containing  a 
little  ashes.) 

iicperimtfnt  —  Gradually  intro- 
duce a  burning  splinter  of  wood 
into  a  test-tube.  The  part  out- 
ude  of  the  tube  only  will  bum 
with  a  flame,  while  that  within 
merely  chars,  because  tbe   air  is 
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excluded.  On  the  same  principle,  charcoal  is  prepared 
on  a  large  scale.  Files  of  wood  (charcoal  kilns)  are 
erected,  which  are  covered  with  tmf  and  moistened 
earth,  and  the  wood  is  then  kindled.  This  would  be 
extingniahed,  however,  for  want  of  air,  if  holes  were 
not  made,  by  wooden  pokers,  at  different  parts  of  the 
kiln,  through  which  fresh  air  may  be  admitted,  and  the 
burnt  air  may  escape.  Only  so  much  air  sboold  be  ad- 
mitted as  is  necessary  for  carbonizing  or  half-burning  the 
wood.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  boles,  they  must  be  closed,  and  new 
ones  made  at  other  points.  At  last  all  the  openings  are 
carefully  stopped,  that  the  fire  may  be  suffocated.  When 
cold,  the  wood  will  be  found  thoroughly  burnt  to  black- 
ness and  charred,  the  shape  of  the  knots  and  rings 
being  still  perceptible.  One  pound  of  wood  yields 
about  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  charcoal. 

105.  Eii^ieriments  with  Charcoal 
Experiment  a.  —  Weigh  a  piece  of  freshly-burnt  char- 
coal, and  let  it  remain  for  a  day  in  a  moist  place ;  it 
will  now  weigh  more  than  before,  owing  to  its  having 
imbii>ed  air  and  moisture.  If  the  coal  be  now  put  into 
hot  water,  the  air  will  escape  from  the  coal  in  numerous 
babbles,  being  expelled  by  the  heavier  water,  which  re- 
places the  ail  in  the  small  interstices  or  pores  of  the 
coal.  The  snapping  of  such  coals  when  placed  upon 
the  fire  is  hereby  easily  explained ;  the  gases  and  vapors 
are  expanded  to  such  an  extent  by  the  sudden  heat,  that 
the  coal  is  forced  asunder,  with  a  sort  of  explosion. 
Polished  steel  articles  are  often  packed  up  in  charcoal 
dust,  that  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the  package  may  be 
kept  dry,  thus  protecting  the  steel  from  rusting.  Pulver- 
ized charcoal,  on  account  of  its  absorbing  power,  may 
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also  be  oaed  for  purifying  sick-rooms,  and  other  apart- 
ments filled  with  deleterions  vapors  and  gases. 

HxperimerU  b.  —  Grind  freshly-bnmt  charcoal  to  a 
coarse  powder,  and  place  it  on  a  filter.  Then  pour  over 
it  some  red  wine,  or  some  water  colored  black  by  a  few 
Fig.  M.  drops  of  ink ;  the  Uqnid  will  pass  through  the 
filter  nearly  or  quite  colorless,  the  coal  hav- 
ing absorbed  or  retained  the  colori'ng  matter. 
Sugar-refiners  take  advantage  of  this  property 
of  charcoal  in  bleaching  their  brown  syrups. 
JSxperimeni  c.  —  Foul  stagnant  water  is 
deprived  of  its  bad  taste,  and  is  rendered  clear 
and  colorless,  by  being  filtered  through  char- 
coaL  In  some  large  cities,  where  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  potable  water,  it  is  not  unusual  to  filter  it 
through  charcoal.  Grain,  likewise,  which  has  become 
musty,  may  be  rendered  sweet  by  intimately  mixing 
it  with  pulverized  charcoal,  and  allowing  them  to  re- 
main some  weeks  in  contact  Coal  will  also  retard 
decay  in  vegetable  and  animal  substances  for  a  long 
period,  and  water  remains  pure  for  years  in  vessels 
which  have  been  chaired  upon  the  inside ;  potatoes  may 
be  kept  in  cellars  longer,  without  sprouting  or  rotting, 
when  laid  in  with  coal-dust ;  and  meat,  when  packed  in 
it,  paraes  more  slowly  into  a  state  of  pntrefaction. 

Ejperiment  d.  —  Charcoal  renders  ordinary  brandy 
pleasanter  in  taste  and  smell,  by  absorbing  into  its 
pores  an  acrid  volatile  oil,  fusel  oil,  with  which  some 
crude  brandy  is  contaminated.  Coal  deprives  beer  of 
its  bitterness,  by  absorbing  certain  component  parts  of 
the  hops. 

106.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  power  of  coal  to 
attract  and  retain  within  itself  such  various  substances, 
depends  on  its  spongy,  porous  character.     If  a  plate  of 
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glass  be  dipped  into  water  and  immediately  removed, 
some  of  the  water  will  remain  adhering  to  its  surface, 
showing  that  the  water  and  glass  have  an  attraction  for 
each  other.  This  power  is  called  surface-attraction,  or 
adhesion.  This  adhesion  can  be  better  illustrated  by 
dipping  a  glass  tube  with  a  fine  bore  into  water;  the 
water  rises  in  it,  and  the  rise  in  the  tube  will  increase 
Fig.  S7.  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  the  di- 

ameter.    Such  tubes  present  a  great  sur- 
face of   glass    to   a  small    amount    of 
liquid,  and  the  sides  are  in  such  close 
proximity,  that  they  aid  each  other  in 
drawing  up   the  water  into  the    tnbe. 
This  sort  of  adhesion  is  called  capillary 
attraction.    It  ia  this  which  causes  oil  to 
rise  in  the  lamp-wick,  the  spreading  of 
water  in  blotting-paper,  and  the  difiosion  of  moisture 
tJirongh  sugar  and  plastered  walla.     In  the  same  man- 
ner, aU  solid  bodies  which  have  many  pores,  and  conse' 
quently  much  surface,  attract  fluids  and  gases.     A  piece 
of  charcoal,  the  size  of   a  walnut,  ia   intersected   by 
many  hundreds  of  partitions,  which,  if  they  could  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  each  other,  would  cover  a  space  a 
thousand  times   larger  than  the   piece  of    coal  Itself 
covered.     The  force  of  attraction  of  this  large  surface 
u  so  powerful,  that  the  coal  can  absorb  from  80  to  90 
times  more  than  its  own  bulii  of  many  species  of  gas. 
It  is  very  probable  that  these  gases,  by  such  a  compres- 
Bure  into  80  or  90  times  smaller  space  within  the  coal, 
become  fluid  or  solid. 

In  the  case  of  spongy  platinum  (§  85,  c),  a  yet  more 
porous  substance  than  coal,  heat  is  produced,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
rendering  the  platinum  red-hot.     Heat,  also,  but  to  a 
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less  extent,  is  developed  in  charcoal  when  it  absorba 
gases ;  the  charcoal  may  be  heated  even  to  redness, 
undergoing  spontaneous  combustion,  by  heaping  to- 
gether large  masses  of  it  in  a  pulverized  state,  and 
many  an  anfoitnnate  accident  has  occurred  from  this 
cause,  especially  in  factories  for  the  maao^ture  of 
gunpowder. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen,  however  long  they  remain  in 
contact,  do  not  enter  into  chemical  union,  but  when  the 
miztare  is  hroogbt  into  contact  with  spongy  platinnm 
they  instantly  unite,  forming  water.  This  will  be 
easily  understood,  when  it  is  remembered  that  chemical 
force  acte  only  at  insensible  distances,  and  conseqaeotly 
only  when  sabstancea  are  in  the  very  closest  contact 
In  spongy  platinum,  as  in  other  porous  bodies,  gases 
can  be  condensed  to  the  80th,  and  indeed,  in  the  former 
case,  to  the  800th  paxt  of  their  volnme ;  they  must  there- 
fore touch  each  othea-  from  80  to  800  times  more  closely 
than  in  their  natural  condition. 

107.  Not  only  charcoal,  but  the  following  varieties  of 
eoal,  have  many  different  applications. 

Soot,  or  lamp-black,  (C  containing  empyreumatic 
matter,)  ia  coal  io  a  state  of  nunate  division,  which  is 
depouted  iirotn  carbonaceous  gases,  commonly  from  il- 
Inminattng  gas ;  for  instance,  from  the  flame  of  pit> 
coal,  wood,  oil,  rosin,  lea.,  when  dming  the  combnetion 
there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  air.  One  varie^  of 
superior  quality  is  called  lamp-black.  (J  116.)  The  soot 
moat  be  freed  from  the  empyreimiatic  substances,  either 
by  igniting  it  thoroughly  in  a  well-closed  vessel,  or  by 
treating  it  with  strong  alcohol.  Soot  is  well  known  as 
a  most  important  black  coloring  substance  (Indian 
ink,  printing-ink). 

Oohe,  i>r  charred   pit-coal,   (C  generally  containing 
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considerable  quantities  of  aahes,)  has  a  gray  color,  is 
more  or  less  poTOUH,  is  very  hard,  and  has  a  metallic 
lustre ;  it  bums  without  forming  soot,  and  gives  out  an 
intense  heat ;  hence  it  is  an  excellent  fuel,  and .  es- 
pecially adapted  for  ihe  smelting  of  iron,  and  for  the 
beating  of  locomotive  boilers.  Coke  is  obtained  as  a 
secondaiy  product  in  the  preparation  of  illuminating 
gas  from  pitKX)al.     (^  118.) 

Bone-black  (C  intimately  mixed  with  bone-ashes, 
and  generally  also  with  some  azotized  substances)  is 
obtained  by  heating  bones  in  close  vessels.  The  coal 
contained  in  it  amounts  only  to  about  one  tenth  part  of 
the  whole,  the  other  nine  tenths  being  bone-ashes ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  its  decolorizing  power  is  so  strong, 
that  it  is  preferred  to  all  other  kinds  of  coal  as  a  means 
of  abstracting  color  fram  the  syrup  of  brown  sugar,  or 
from  other  dark  liquids. 

Two  sorts  of  carbon  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
viz.  graphite  and  the  diamond,  possess  very  remark- 
able, yet  difTerent,  properties. 

GrapkUe,  or  plumbago,  (crystallized  black  carbon,)  a 
gray  substance,  having  a  metallic  Instre,  imparts  its 
color  BO  readily  to  other  bodies,  that  it  is  used  for  mak- 
ing lead  pencils,  and  for  giving  a  black  polish  to  iron 
articles,  such  as  stoves,  &c. ;  it  is  so  soft  and  lubricating, 
that  it  is  added  to  grease  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
friction  in  wheels  and  machinery  j  it  is  also  so  nearly  in- 
combustible, that  cmcibles  are  made  of  it,  which  endure 
the  strongest  fire  without  burning  (blue-pots). 

Diamond  (crystallized  colorless  carbon)  is  the  hardest 
of  all  bodies.  In  external  appearance  it  has  not,  indeed, 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  coal,  yet  it  can  be  entirely 
burnt  up  in  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid  is  the  only  prod- 
uct obtained  from  it,  and  exactly  so  much  is  obtained 
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as  woold  have  resulted  from  the  combustion  of  an 
equally  heavy  piece  of  charcoal  or  coke.  In  order  to 
crystallize  a  substance,  it  must  first  be  rendered  fiuid, 
which  is  done  either  by  melting  or  dissolving  it.  Coal 
can  neither  be  melted  by  the  strongest  heat,  nor  dis- 
solved in  any  known  liquid.  Should  a  method  ever  be 
discovered  for  rendering  it  liquid,  then  diamonds  could 
certainly  be  artificially  imitated. 

108.  Carbon  shows  very  clearly  how  one  and  the 
same  body  can  have  quite  different  forms  and  different 
properties.  In  charcoal,  soot,  coke,  and  animal  carbon, 
it  is  black  without  any  determined  shape  (amorphous), 
and  very  combustible ;  in  graphite  it  is  black,  with  a 
(systallized  foliated  structnre,  and  is  nearly  incom- 
bustible ;  in  the  diamond  it  is  colorless,  and  is  crystal- 
lized as  a  four-sided  double  pyramid  (octahedron),  and 
is  likewise  almost  incombustible.  Hence  carbon  is  said 
to  be  dimorphous,  having  two  different  crystalline  forms. 
If  a  body  can  assume  more  than  two  crystalline  forma 
it  is  said  to  he  poU/morpkous,  having  many  forms. 

This  property,  which  many  elements  have,  of  as- 
suming different  forms,  is  also  called  aUotropic  (from 
axarpimt,  different  nature),  and  it  is  designated  by  an- 
nexing Oreek  letters  to  the  chemical  symbols.  Accord- 
ingly  carbon  occurs  in  the  three  following  allotiopic 
states  or  modifications  ;  as  C  a  in  diamond,  C  j9  in 
graphite,  and  C  y  in  charcoal 

The  cause  of  this  difference  depends  upon  the  relative 
position  of  the  particles  or  atoms  <»n8tituting  the  body 
towards  each  other.  The  same  fibres  of  cotton,  which, 
after  carding,  are  parallel  to  each  other,  when  matted  to- 
gether without  order,  constitute  paper  or  paste-board ; 
when  loosely  woven  together,  wadding ;  when  twisted, 
yam  or  thread,  and  when  they  are  made  to  intersect 
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each  other  regularly,  or  in  some  intricate  manner,  doth, 
stockings,  velvet,  Sec  Nature  also  itnpieases  different 
forms  npon  the  eame  substance,  but  in  a  still  more 
varied  and  aitistical  manner.  The  adaptation  of  the 
atoms  to  each  other  is  not  rendered  visible  to  ns,  even 
by  the  aid  of  the  strongest  microscope ;  but  this  theory 
may  be  regatded  as  correct,  since  it  explains  the  sub- 
ject in  a  simple  and  natural  manner. 

109.  Coal  and  Ox^en.  —  Coal  undergoes  no  change 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  when  imbedded  in  the  ground. 
It  is  not  decomposed  at  common  temperatures,  that  is, 
it  does  not  ent^  into  combination  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  or  of  water.  But  this,  as  is  well  known,  takes 
place  very  readily,  when  heated  to  redness.  It  then 
bums  and  disappears,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
quantity  of  ashes.  The  heat  thus  developed  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  chemical  onion  of  the  carbon  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  The  gas  generated  is  called  carbonic 
a^id,  which  forms,  with  lime-water,  a  white  precipitate 
(carbonate  of  lime),  as  baa  been  stated  previously. 
Carbonic  acid  consists  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two 
atoms  of  oxygen,  consequently  its  formula  is  ^  C  C^. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  as  follows. 

Carbonic  Acid.  —  ExperimetU.  —  Mix  109  grains  of 
oxide  of  mercury  with  four  grains  of  charcoal,  and  heat 
them  in  a  test-tube  (^  56).  A  lighted  taper  introduced 
into  the  gas  is  extinguished,  a  sign  that  it  contains 
no  free  oxygen.  If  you  shake  it  with  lime-water,  the 
liquid  becomes  turbid,  and  on  shaking  the  Bask  the 
finger  is  sucked  in,  or  rather  it  is  pressed  into  the  neck 
of  the  flask  by  the  atmospheric  air,  a  proof  that  the  gas 
was  absorbed  by  the  lime-water,  and  that  a  vacuum 
was  produced  within  the  vessel.  If  the  oxide  of  mer- 
cury had  been  heated  by  itself  (§  56),  it  would  have 


Pii»  separated      into 

mercury  and  ox- 
ygen; and  this 
also  happens  iu 
the  present  ex- 
periment,  bat  the 
oxygen  does  not 
escape  as  sach,  it 
having  previous- 
ly nnited  with 
part  of  the  coal ; 
the  gas  evolved 
is  carbonic  add. 

The  mercury  is 

found,  ae  a  metallic  mirror,  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
test-tube.  After  the  experiment  is  finished,  some 
coal  still  remains  in  the  test-tube,  for  only  3  grains 
of  it  have  united  with  the  8  grains  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  oxide  of  mercury ;  consequentiy,  in  the 
same  proportions  as  in  the  burning  of  charcoal  in  pure 
oxygen.  ($J  63,  70.)  We  see  that  3  grains  of  carbon 
combine  with  as  much  oxygen  as  101  grains  of  mer- 
cnry,  or  (§  70)  with  as  much  oxygen  as  8  grains  of  sul- 
phur, 6  grains  of  phosphorus,  £^  grains  of  sodium,  or 
20  grains  of  iron.  These  numbers  are  called  equiva- 
Unit;  they  indicate  that  3  grains  of  carbon  have  the 
same  chemical  value  as  101  grains  of  mercury,  or  as  8 
grains  of  sulphur,  &c  In  tbe  same  sense,  when  wc 
see  a  steam-engine  perform,  in  one  day,  the  work  for 
which  four  horses  or  twenty-four  men  were  required,  we 
say  that  the  power  of  the  steam-engine  is  etjaivalent 
to  the  power  of  four  horses  or  twenty-four  men.  (§  164). 
110.  Carbonic  Oxide  Gag.  —  When  chareoal,  during 
combustion,  has  a  sufficient  sapply  of  air,  then  carbonic 
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add,  or  C  O^  is  fonned ;  but  if  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
air,  then  3  graina  of  charcoal  unite  with  only  half  as 
much  oxygen,  namely,  with  4  instead  of  8  grains,  and 
there  is  produced  but  half-made  carbonic  add,  as  it 
were,  which  is  called  carbonic  oxide  gas  ^  C  O.  Car- 
bonic oxide  ga^  is  extremely  poisonous  when  inhaled, 
and  constitutes  what  the  miners  call  coal-gas.  This 
gas  is  always  formed  when  charcoal  bums  slowly,  for 
example,  in  a  cha&ng-disb,  because  the  ashes,  accumu- 
lating round  the  coals,  obstruct  the  access  of  air;  and 
it  ia  also  formed  wheo  the  damper  of  a  stove  is  dosed, 
before  the  coal  is  burnt  out,  since  in  this  case  the 
draught  of  air,  and  consequently  the  supply  of  suffidcnt 
oxygen,  is  prevented.  Notwithstanding  repeated  warn- 
ings, accidents  not  seldom  occur  from  the  fumes  of 
burning  charcoal.  Carbonic  oxide  burns,  when  kindled, 
with  a  blue  flame ;  it  takes  up  the  defidency  of  oxygen 
not  supplied  to  it  by  the  air  while  forming,  and  is  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid ;  that  is,  it  takes  up  as  much 
again  oxygen,  and  C  O  becomes  C  O^  The  blue  flame 
which  is  always  perceived  on  feeding  the  fire  with  fresh 
coals,  or  in  large  masses  of  glowing  coals,  is  burning 
carbonic  oxide  gas. 

■""  COBIBnSTIOK. 

111.  Every  combustion  with  which  we  are  familiarly 
acquainted  ia  caused  by  a  rapid  chemical  nnion  of  com- 
bustible bodies  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  pro- 
cess may  be  regarded  as  one  of  oxidation.  The  con- 
sumed or  oxidized  combustible  snbstances,  that  is,  the 
compound  of  the  fuel  with  oxygen,  are  mostly  aeriform. 
We  call  them  smoke,  which  will  not  support  combus- 
tion.    It  follows  from  this,  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
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combustion,  _frc«A  air  must  be  corUitutaUy  suppUed  to  the 
fire,  and  the  smoke  conducted  off.  This  is  effected  by  a 
cuiieiit  of  air. 

Experiment.  —  Place  the  glass  cylinder  of  a  lamp 
over  a  lighted  candle,  which  will 
soon  be  extingoished,  because 
no  &esh  air  can  enter  from  be- 
low. The  candle  is  also  extin- 
guished when  the  cylinder  is 
covered  at  the  top,  although  the 
cylinder  is  so  held  that  the  air 
can  gain  admittance  iiom  be- 
low; it  ia  extinguished  in  this 
case,  because  the  escape  of  the 
burnt  gases  is  prevented.  If  the 
cylinder  is  placed  uncovered  on  two  pieces  of  wood,  the 
candle  continues  to  bam  quietly,  and  by  holding  a  taper 
recently  extinguished  near  the  lower  opening,  it  will  be 
obvious,  from  the  direction  of  the  smoke,  that  air  rushes 
in  at  the  bottom,  bat  escapes  at  the  top,  having  become 
hot  and  lighter  during  the  process  of  combustion. 

The  band  can  be  held  quite  close  over  the  flame  of  a 
lamp  without  being  burnt,  but  if  the  flame  be  surrounded 
by  the  ^am  cylinder,  the  beat  cannot  be  borne,  unless 
the  band  be  much  farther  removed  from  the  flame.  In 
the  former  case  the  hot  air  radiates  in  all  directions,  while 
in  the  latter  it  is  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  (^Un- 
der ;  consequently  the  hot  air  must  issue  from  the  top 
more  rapWy,  and  the  cold  air  enter  more  rapidly  from 
below  to  replace  it  Owing  to  this  increased  current  of 
lur,  cylinders  effect  a  brisker  and  more  perfect  combus- 
tioii,  and  cause  a  brighter  and  stronger  illuminating 
flame. 

ChimneyH  are   to  fire-places  what  cylinders  are  to 
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lamps.  It  is  well  known  that  narrow  chimneys  draw 
better  than  wide  ones ;  the  air  escapes  from  the  former 
hotter  and  more  rapidly ;  hence  a  greater  quantity  of 
cold  air  is  snpplied  to  the  fire,  causing  it  to  hum  more 
freely. 

EiZperiment.-~Ti  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  of 
_    _  a   lamp   be   divided   into  two 

channels  by  a  partition  down 
the  middle,  the  candle  will  then 
burn,  even  if  access  of  air  be  cut 
off  from  below.  The  smoke 
of  a  glimmering  taper  will  be 
drawn  inwards  on  one  side  and 
expelled  from  the  other,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows  in  the  fig- 
ure ;  a  draught  of  air  sets  in  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  which 
supplies  the  oxygen  requisite  for  combustion ;  that  this 
current  of  air  exiata  is  abo  made  evident  by  the  quiver- 
ing motion  of  the  flame. 

112.  In  common  lamps  air  has  access  only  to  the 
outside  of  the  flame;  hence  combustion 
goes  on  only  at  the  circumference,  and  not 
simpltaneoosly  in  the  interior,  aa  is  indicate 
ed  by  the  dark  central  portion.  But  if  afr 
be  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  flame, 
this  dark  portion  disappears ;  then  a  more 
complete  combustion  is  effected,  with  the 
production  of  increased  light.  On  this 
principle  the  so^alled  Af^and  lamps  arc 
constructed,  to  which  are  adapted  circular 
wicks,  so  that  the  aur  has  access,  not  only  to 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  flame,  but  is  ad- 
mitted from  below  dfrectly  through  the  cen- 
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fre  of  the  flame,  cansing  it  to  bum  ia  the  form  of  a  hol- 
low nog.  Tbey  are  also  called  lamps  with  a  double 
draught  The  so-called  BerzeUas  SpirU-Lamp,  nniversal- 
*  ^    _^  ly  employed  in  chemical  laboratoriee, 

when  a  higher  heat  is  reqoiied  than 
a  common  spirit-lamp  can  yield,  is 
conBtructed  on  this  principle.  It  is 
made  of  brass  plate,  is  attached  to  a 
brass  stand,  and  is  provided  ^vith 
"several  rings  of  variooe  sizes  for 
holding  porcelain  dishes,  cnunbles, 
and  other  vessels,  that  are  to  be 
heated.  In  using  this  lamp,  care 
most  be  taken  that  snffituent  space 
be  left  between  the  vessels  and  the 
chimney  fox  the  escape  of  the  hot  air,  and  for  the  diflti' 
sion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Hame.  If  this  be  not  done, 
the  combustion  will  be  imperfect,  and  consequently  leas 
heat  be  given  out.  When  it  is  desired  to  feed  the  lamp 
with  more  alcohol,  the  flame  must  first  be  extingnished, 
as  otherwise  the  alcohol  might  take  fire  and  cause  seri- 
ous inconvenience. 

113.  In  order  to  kindle  a  substance,  and  to  keep 
it  continually  burning,  it  must  first  be  heated  to  a  certain 
point,  and  then  vitantained  ai  this  temperatwe. 

f  ij.  aa  Eaperimeni.  —  Heat  in  a  small  ves- 

sel some  ashes  or  sand,  on  which  a 
fewMctdon-matcbes  have  been  placed; 
the  latter,  or  more  correctly  the  phos- 
phoma  on  tbem,will  not  inflame  until 
the  aahea  are  heated  to  abont  65  -  70° 
C,  which  can  be  readily  ascertained 
by  the  thermometer. 

114.  Slow  and  rapid  Cutnbtistion.  —  Rt^erimenl.  —  If 
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a  coil  of  fine  platinum  wire,  bei  ng  raised  to  a  white  heat 
in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  be  plunged 
quickly  into  a  heated  goblet  into  which 
a  teaspoonful  of  strong  alcohol  has  been 
poured,  it  will  contiotte  to  glow  in  the  va- 
por of  the  alcohol,  whilst  it  would  soon  have 
ceased  glowing  in  the  aii.  The  alcohol  un- 
dergoes  a  stow  combustion,  that  is,  it  uoites 
with  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  the 
heat  thus  liberated  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
wire  red-hot.  A  disagreeable  soui  smell  will  also  be 
perceived,  proceeding  from  the  new  combination  formed 
between  the  alcohol  and  oxygen  during  the  slow 
combustion,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  partially 
burnt  alcohol.  When  alcohol  is  kindled,  it  bums  briskly 
and  completely,  and  the  products  emit  no  smell ;  there- 
fore the  combinations  formed  during  the  rapid  or  com- 
plete combustion  must  be  different  from  those  formed 
during  the  elowor  incomplete  combustion.  Something 
similar  to  this  is  perceived  with  all  other  combustible 
bodies.  The  unpleasant  odor  caused  by  the  singeing 
of  the  hair,  the  scorching  of  wool,  the  boiling  over  of 
milk,  and  the  dull  burning  of  blotting-paper,  is  the  conse- 
quence of  incomplete  combustion ;  if  they  had  been  com- 
pletely burnt,  no  bad  smell  would  have  been  observed. 
If  in  the  last  experiment  ether  be  substituted  for  alco- 
hol, and  the  wire  be  brought  to  a  white  heat,  it  will 
cause  it  to  burst  into  flame ;  but  the  red-hot  wire  will 
not  kindle  it  The  temperature  of  the  red-hot  wire  is 
not  sufficient  to  produce  rapid  combustion  of  the  ether, 
but  a  stronger  heat  is  required.  As  phosphorus  did 
not  inflame  until  it  was  heated  to  70^  C,  nor  ethex  un- 
til a  higher  temperature  was  attained,  so  all  combusti- 
ble substances  requite  a  certain  degree  of  heat  at  which 
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to  enter  into  rapid  combustion,  some  a  higher  and  some 
a  lower  degree.  When  bnming  bodies  are  cooled  below 
this  temperature,  they  are  extinguished.  Red-hot  iron 
will  continue  to  bum  in  oxygen,  but  not  in  common 
air;  heat  enough  is  evolved  during  the  combustion  in 
oxygen  to  keep  it  burning,  while,  in  the  five  times  slow- 
er combnstioa  in  the  air,  sufficient  heat  is  not  evolved 
for  the  continuance  of  this  proceas.  Piircoal  requires 
for  sustained  combostion  a  stronger  heat  than  wood ; 
therefore  the  pieces  must  lay  close  upon  each  other  in 
the  grate  or  stove,  or  they  will  cool  off  too  much  and 
cease  barning;  wood  continnes  to  bum,  even  when 
spread  loosely  abont  on  the  hearth  of  the  stove.  A 
glowing  coal  is  extinguished  much  sooner  when  placed 
on  iron  than  on  wood,  for  the  iron,  a  good  conductor 
of  heat,  withdraws  the  warmth  more  rapidly  than  wood, 
a  bad  conductor. 

Even  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  of  a  spirit-lamp,  can  be 
cooled  to  sach  a  degree  by  iron  as  to  be  extinguished. 
ExperimeiU.  —  If  you  introduce  a  piece  of  wire  gauze, 
such  as  is  used  for  sieves,  into  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  this  will  be  sup- 
pressed as  though  a  piece  of  tin- 
plate  were  held  over  it,  and  smoke, 
but  no  flame,  passes  through  the 
net-work.  This  smoke,  if  kindled 
by  a  match,  will  again  burn.  The 
smoke  in  passing  through  the  iron 
gauze  has  become  cooled  down  be- 
low the  temperature  necessary  for 
burning;  if  this  temperature  be  restored  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  taper,  or  by  the  ganze  having  reached  a  white 
beat,  the  smoke  is  again  kindled. 

An  illustrioos  Eng^h  chemist  has  made  a  successful 
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application  of  this  principle  for  the  prevention  of  the  ex- 
plosions so  often  occurring  in  coal  mines.  In  many 
mines  a  combustible  gas  (fiie-damp,  or  light  carburetted 
hydrogen)  issues  from  the  fissures  of  the  coal,  which, 
mixing  with  the  atmospheric  air,  forms  an  explosive  gaa, 
which  might  be  fatal  to  the  miner  who  should  cany  a 
bomiiig  lamp  into  a  vein  filled  with  such  a  gas.  But 
if  the  flame  be  inclosed  within  an  iron  net-work,  the  ex- 
plosive gas  would  only  bom  within  the  cage ;  the  miner 
thufi  warned  has  time  to  withdraw,  and  this  dangerons 
gaa  is  afterwards  expelled  by  appropriate  means.  (jDo- 
vjfs  Safety-lamp.) 

115.    Complete   Gorr^nistion.  —  In  the  combustion  of 
hydrogen,  water  is  formed  (§  87),  and  in  the  combustion 
of  carbon,  carbonic  add  (^§  63,  109).     Both  of  these 
products  are  also  fonned  in  the  combustion  of  most 
other  substances  familiar  to  us,  as  these  generally  con- 
tain hydrogen  and  carbon,  on  which  depends  their  ca- 
pacity for  burning. 
EaperimetU.  —  Invert  an  empl^  flaek  over  a  boming 
candle,  Bo  that  it  may  receive  the  hot  gases 
as  they  form ;  it  becomes  clouded  on  the  iu' 
aide,  from  the  deposition  of  moisture  which  is 
condensed  lirom  the  smoke  upon  the  cold  sur- 
face of  the  glass.     This  smoke  consequently 
contains  vapor.     This  explains  why,  on  heat- 
ing a  Tessel  over  a  lamp,  moisture  is  depos- 
ited on  the  outside  as  long  as  it  lemaJna  cold. 
Pour  lime-water  into  the  flask,  and  agitate  it. 
The  liquid  will  become  turbid,  and  depoait, 
on  standing,  a  white  powder  (carbonate  of  lime) ;  thus 
the  smoke  containa  also  carbomc  acid;  some  nitrogen 
also  must  of  course  be  present,  as  it  existed  in  the  at- 
mospheric air  which  was  used  in  maintaining  the  fire. 
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unpleasant  smell. 


These  compoQent  parts  exist  likewise  in  the  smoke 
which  issues  from  the  chimneys  of  houses,  whether 
formed  from  the  combustion  of  wood,  pit-coal,  or  btown 
coal ;  and  are  contained  in  the  invisible  cuirent  which 
ascends  from  an  alcohol  or  oil  flame. 

116.  Stcomplete  Combustion.  —  ExperimenL  —  If  you 

extinguish  a  lighted  candle  having 

a  long  snuff,  yon  can  rekindle  the 

smoke   ascending  from   the  wick, 

even  at  some  distance ;  this  smoke 

\^     consists  of  the  combustible  gases 

FV     into  which  the  tallow   has   been 

l^ll     converted  by  heating.     It  is  par- 

tially  consumed  tallow,  and  has  an 

Oo  being  extinguished,  sufficient 

heat  is  not  Tctsuned  for  its  complete  combustion,  but 

this  commences  again  when  the  smoke  is  heated  and 

kindled  by  a  match.     Completely  burnt  tallow,  that  is, 

tallow  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  has  no 

smell. 

Experim^a.  —  K  yon  stop  up  the  draught  of  a  burn- 
ing astral  or  Argaud  lamp  (§  112)  with  a  piece  of 
paper,  the  flame  will  immediately  become  dark  and 
red,  emitting  a  thick  black  smoke,  which  has  a  very  dis- 
agreeable odor,  and  which  covers  a  piece  of  paper  held 
over  it  with  soot.  There  is  an  incomplete  combustion  of 
the  oil,  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
air;  a  part  of  the  carbon  contained 
in  the  oil  remains  unconsuraed,  and 
escapes  as  soot. 

Skcperiment. — Refrigeration  gives 
rise  to  the  same  phenomenon,  as, 
for  example,  when  an  iron  spoon 
is  held  over  tbe  flame  of  a  com- 
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mon  oil-lamp,  so  as  partly  to  aupprciss  it  The  iron, 
being  a  good  conductor,  not  only  cools  the  flame,  bnt 
it  also  obsbucts  the  draught  of  air ;  a  part  of  the  car- 
bon, therefore,  remains  unconsumed,  and  is  deposited 
as  soot  upon  the  spoon.  In  this  way  watchmtikers  pre- 
pare lamp-black  for  marking  their  dial-plates.  A  tal- 
low candle  yields  an  invisible  and  scentless  smoke 
when  allowed  to  burn  quietly,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
sooty  and  disagreeably  smelling  smoke  when  the  flame 
is  cooled  by  blowing  upon  it,  or  moving  the  lamp  about 
In  order  to  smoke  meat  rapidly,  green  or  wet  wood  is 
burnt;  this  yields  a  thick,  black  smoke,  because  it  can- 
not be  heated  above  100'^  C.  as  long  as  it  contains 
water,  and  at  this  low  temperature  it  is  only  incom- 
pletely consumed. 

117.  HhtmfuUing  Gas  and  Flame.  —  Experiment.  ~~ 
To  acquire  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  products  of 
_,  _  incomplete  combustion,  put  into  a  large 

Icat-tnbe  some  wood-shavings,  and  heat 
it,  having  previously  adapted  to  the 
opening  a  cork,  provided  with  a  glass 
tube  or  a  piece  of  pipe-stem  (Fig.  69). 
The  gaseous  matter  which  is  formed 
will  pass  through  the  tube,  and,  on  be- 
ing kindled,  will  burn  with  a  luminous 
flame.  Previously  to  being  kindled,  the 
shavings  emit  a  sour  and  empyieumattc 
odor;  this  smell,  however,  vanishes  en- 
tirely on  burning.  Flame,  then,  is  caused 
'  buminff  gas.  Substances  which  do  not  become 
gaseous  on  combustion  can  only  glow,  but  cannot 
burn  with  a  flame.  Some  charcoal  will  remain  un- 
burnt  in  the  test-tube,  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  the  sup- 
ply of  air.     An  application  of  this  principle  is  made 
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on  a  la^  scale  in  the  preparation  of  illumittating  gas 
by  tiie  heating  of  pit-coal,  rosin,  &c,  in  closed  iron  ves- 
aels.  Eveiy  candle  and  every  oil'lamp,  when  burning, 
are  generators  of  gas  on  a  small  scale. 

118.  ExperimenL  —  Repeat  the  experiment  with  pul- 
verized   pit-coal, 
P*™-  but  conduct  the 

gas,  through  a 
bent  glass  tube, 
into  a  jar  placed 
over  the  pneuma- 
tic trough,  and 
collect  it  as  al- 
ready described. 
The  gas  is  color- 
less, and  on  be- 
ing ignited  bums 
like  hydrogen,but 
with  a  far  more 

luminous    flame. 

Its  chief  constit- 
uent is  indeed  hydrogen,  chemically  onited  with  some 
carbon  (carbaretted  hydrogen  gas).  During  combus- 
tion, both  constituents  of  illuminatiBg  gas  unite  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  are  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  and  water. 

Coke,  already  alluded  to,  which  is  a  tolerably  pore 
carbon,  remains  behind  in  the  tube. 

Ckirbon  forms  with  hydrogen  a  very  numerous  class 
of  chemical  compounds ;  those  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted  are,  —  o)  ligM  carburetted  hydrogen  (Hj  C), 
which  isaucB  from  the  Essures  of  many  coal<beds  (fire- 
damp, \  114),  and  is  likewise  always  generated  wher- 
ever vegetable  matter  ia  putrefying  under  water  (marsh 
10 
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gaa,  ^  446) ;  owing  to  ite  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen, 
it  is  lighter,  and,  on  accomit  of  its  smaller  proportion  of 
carbon,  it  burna  with  a  paler  flame,  than  b)  heavy  car- 
buretied  kydrog&a  (H,  C«),  commonly  called  oleGant  gas 
(§  503).  These  two  gases  (I^  C  and  H^  C.)  form  the 
principal  constitaents  of  the  common  illuminating  gas. 
119.  HxperimeTiL —  Heat  some  pieces  of  wood,  and 
conduct  the  volatile  matt^  through  a  tube  into  a  flask 
immersed  in  cold  water,  and  adapt  to  the  cork  of  the  lat^ 


ter  another  open  tube,  for  the  escape  of  the  iUummatitig' 
gas.  Two  fluids  will  be  condensed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flask;  one  a  very  thick  viscid  fluid,  and  the  other  a 
thinner  watery  substance.  The  first  is  called  woodr 
tar;  it  is  resinous,  and  is  therefore  insoluble  in  water. 
The  other  is  called  v>ood-vinegar,  or  pyroligneous 
acid ;  both  its  taste  and  action  upon  blue  test-paper  in- 
dicate that  it  is  an  acid.  Illuminating-  gas,  V!0od4ar, 
aad  wood-vinegar  did  not  previously  exist  in  the  wood, 
but  were  formed  during  the  incomplete  combustion 
from  its  constituent  parts,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen. Such  new-formed  substances  are  called  products; 
and  in  the  present  case,  moreover,  products  of  the  in- 
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com[dete  combustion  (dry  distillatioii)  of  wood.  Hy- 
drogen predominates  in  illnminating  gas;  oxygen  in 
pyroligneous  acid ;  and  carbon  in  wood-tar ;  all  of  them, 
owing  to  the  deficdent  supply  of  air,  were  but  partjaUy 
burnt,  and  they  are  hence  capable  of  undergoing  furthet 
combustion  in  the  air,  and,  like  the  wood  from  which 
they  originated,  of  being  fully  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  A  portion  of  wood  always  remains  in- 
completely consumed  in  our  fire-places,  and  therefore 
soot  is  deposited  in  the  funnels  and  chimneys ;  the  tar 
'  and  acid  are  also  deposited,  as  a  black  shining  sub- 
stance, upon  the  jambs  of  the  chimney. 

The  operation  by  which,  as  in  the  present  case,  liquid 
products  may  be  obtained  from  a  solid  substance,  is 
called  dry  distillation.  Most  of  these  liquids  have  a 
brown  color,  and  a  peculiar,  unpleasant,  empyreamatac 
smell  and  taste. 

120.  It  has  been  previously  stated  that  hydrogen 
burns  very  easily,  and  with  a  ^me,  while  carbon  bums 
more  difficultly,  and  withoat  flame;  thus  is  easily 
explained  why  fiiel  burns  with  a  flame  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  combustion,  but  Anally  only  glows ; 
it  is  the  hydrogen  which  f,rst  bums  with  a  flame,  and 
afterwards  the  carbon,  with  a  mere  glow,  without 
flame.  All  combustible  substances  that  contain  hydro- 
gen and  carbon  bum  in  a  similar  manner.  Burning 
wood  presents  the  most  convincing  illustration  of  this 

121.  The  alcohol  flame  consists  of  two 
parts ;  the  dark  central  part  is  alcohol  vapor, 
and  the  bright  envelope  is  alcohol  vapor 
uniting  chemically  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  The  tapering  form  of  the  flame  is  ow- 
ing to  the  ascending  of  the  hot  gases,  and 
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the  rushing  in  of  cold  air  from  below.  The  alcohol 
IB  drawn  up  from  the  lamp  by  the  capillarity  of  the 
wick  (5  106) ;  it  burns  with  a  feeble  lustre,  but  if  a 
twisted  wire  or  some  other  solid  body  be  introduced 
into  it,  it  will  then  burn  vividly.  If  a  thin  wire  is 
placed  across  the  Same,  it  will  be  heated  to  redness 
near  the  mai^s  of  the  flame,  while  in  the  interior  it 
will  remain  dark ;  consequently,  the  external  part  is 
much  hotter  than  the  central  part  of  the  Same.  The 
point  of  greatest  beat  is  indicated  by  the  mark  in  the 
figure,  and  vessels  to  be  heated  over  the  spirit-lamp  - 
should  never  be  placed  below  this  point  This  may  be 
rendered  very  evident  by  applying  a  friction-match  to 
this  part  of  the  flame,  when  it  will  take  fire  at  once ; 
but  not  BO  quickly  if  thrust  into  the  centre  of  the  flame. 
133.  In  thefiame  of  a  lamp  or  caiuUe,  three  portions  can 
be  distinguished;  in  the  middle  (a,  Fig.  73), 
~  ~  the  dark  centre,  consisting  of  illuminating  gas 
(decomposed  tallow) ;  around  this  {b),  the 
luminous  cone,  consisting  of  burning  hydro- 
gen, intimately  mixed  with  carbon  at  a  white 
heat;  and  on  the  very  oidside  (c),  a  thin, 
scarcely  perceptible  veil,  in  which  carbon  is 
bnrning.  If  a  horizontal  section,  through  the 
centre  of  the  flame,  be  supposed,  it  would 
present  nearly  the  same  appearance  as  in 
Fig.  74.  The  middle  circle  is  carburetted 
Fi(.  n.  hydrogen,  or  illuminating  gas ;  the 

hydrogen  of  which  barns  first,  and 
the  great  warmth  thus  evolved  brings 
the  carbon  to  a  white  heat  (this 
is  indicated  by  the  second  circle) ; 
and  finally,  in  the  exterior  circle,  the 
carbon  Is  consumed.      The  heated 
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caibon  in  the  secoad  ring  imparts  to  the  flame  its 
illuimnatiiig  power,  just  as  the  glowing  wire  rendered 
the  alcohol  flame  luminoos.  If  a  cold  knife  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Same,  a  portion  of  the  carbon  will  be  so 
much  cooled  that  it  cannot  bum,  and  will  be  deposited 
upon  the  knife  in  the  form  of  soot.  If  a  wire-  be  held 
through  the  flame,  the  glowing  part  at  the  hot  mar^ns 
will  remain  cieaj,  while  soot  will  be  deposited  upon 
that  part  of  it  which  is  in  the  interior  of  the  flame. 

The  brtffhtneas  of  a  flame  always  depends,  as  the 
foregoing  experiments  show,  upon  the  presence  of  a 
solid  body,  usually  soot,  which  glows  in  the  Jlame ;  if  it 
be  only  heated  to  redness,  the  flame  will  give  out  a 
smoky  red  light,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  brilliant  light 
when  heated  to  a  white  glow. 


The  four  simple  substances  now  treated  of  form  the 
chief  elements  of  plants  and  animals,  and  are  hence 
called  Or^aiu^ent  (generators  of  organic  bodies). 


SETfiOSPECT  OP  THE  OBQANOGENS  (OXYGEN,  HYDRO- 
GEH,  NITBOGEN,  AND  CARBOl!0- 

1.  As  we  distinguish  on  a  small  scale,  within  our- 
selves, body  and  spirit,  so  we  distinguish  also  on  a 
great  scale,  in  nature,  matter  (body)  and  forces  (spirit). 

2.  All  matter  is  ponderable.  Absolute  weight  de- 
termines the  actual  weight  of  a  body  in  the  air ;  spe- 
dfic  weight  the  relative  weights  of  substances  of  equal 
bulks. 

3.  Bodies  occur  in  three  aggregate  states ;  they  are 
either  solid,  liqtud,  or  aeriform. 

4.  The  earth  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative 

10* 
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of  solid  bodies ;  water,  of  liquid ;  air,  of  aeriform  bodies ; 
and  fire,  as  the  type  of  the  natnral  forces. 

5.  The  single  particles  of  bodies  are  held  together  by 
a  power  called  cohesiOTk  It  is  strongest  in  solid,  and 
weakest  in  aeriform  substances. 

6.  This  force  ia  weakened  by  heat,  strengthened  by 
cooling ;  bodies  are  expanded  by  heat,  and  the  single 
particles  are  removed  from  each  other ;  by  cooling,  on 
the  conliary,  they  are  again  contracted  into  a  smalls 
space. 

7.  Heat  also  changes  the  a^;regate  state  of  bodies } 
it  renders  solid  bodies  liquid  (melting),  and  liquid  bod- 
ies aeriform  (evaporation,  boiling). 

8.  On  cooling,  gaseous  bodies  become  fluid  (distil- 
lation, rain),  fluids  become  solid  (hardening,  freezing). 

9.  On  the  melting  and  evaporation  of  solid  and  fluid 
bodies,  heat  becomes  combined  or  latent  (production  of 
cold) ;  on  the  fireezing  of  fluid  and  the  condensation  of 
gaseous  substances,  beat  becomes  free  (production  of 
heat). 

10.  Afl  bodies  contain,  accordingly,  latent  heat,  and 
the  fluids  always  less  than  the  gaseous. 

11.  Solid  bodies  also  become  fluid  by  solution  in  a 
Uquid.  If  they  separate  again  from  such  solutions  in  a 
regular  form,  they  are  said  to  be  crysUUlized.  Movable- 
nes8  and  time  are  necessary  for  crystallization. 

12.  Gaseous  bodies  which  on  cooling  easily  become 
liqaid,  are  called  vapors;  those  which  are  converted 
into  liquids  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  are  caUed 
gases. 

13.  Cohesion  of  bodies  can  also  be  destroyed  by  cut- 
ting, breaking,  &c. ;  hereby  their  form  only  is  changed, 
their  original  constitution  remaining  the  same.  These 
are  exteri<»  or  meclumical  changes. 
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14.  But  changes  also  occnt  by  which  bodies  are  so 
entirely  altered  in  theii  constitution  and  properties,  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  recognized  as  the  ori^nal  bodies, 
but  must  be  regarded  aa  new  bodies.  These  are  inte- 
rior or  chemical  chanffes. 

15.  A  power,  more  or  less  inhereat  in  all  bodies,  is 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  chemical  changes ;  it  is 
called  qfirUty,  or  elective  affinity.  In  inanimate  or  inor- 
ganic bodies  this  power  rules  unrestrained,  but  in  living 
ot  organic  bodies  it  is  regulated  by  the  vital  power  of 
vegetables  and  animals. 

16.  Affinity  acts  only  at  insensible  distances ;  when 
matter  is  in  the  closest  contact 

17.  Affinity  is  stzonger  between  bodies  in  proportion 
to  their  greater  dissimilarity,  and  so  much  the  weaker 
the  more  tiiey  are  alike. 

18.  Chemical  changes  may  be  produced  in  two  ways ; 
either  by  the  combination  of  simple  bodies  into  com- 
poond  ones  (synthesis},  or  by  the  separation  of  the  com- 
pound bodies  into  their  constituent  parts  (analysis). 

19.  By  analysis  bodies  are  finally  obtained  which 
can  be  no  further  decomposed ;  these  are  called  simple 
bodies  or  chemical  elements.  About  sixty  of  them  only 
are  as  yet  known.  One  element  cannot  be  converted 
into  another. 

20.  Almost  every  chemical  compound  may  be  decom- 
posed by  electricity  or  galvanism. 

SI.  By  heat,  the  affinity  of  bodies  for  each  other  is 
sometimes  strengthened,  sometimes  weakened;  heat  as- 
sists both  in  combining  and  in  decomposing  bodies. 

22.  All  chemical  combinations  take  place  according 
to  fixed  measure  and  weight.  This  conformity  to  law 
also  prevails  where  substances  combine  together  in  sev- 
eral proportions  (degrees  of  oxidation,  &c.). 
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23.  Heal  is  evolved  during  almost  all  chemical 
changes,  and  not  (mfreqaently  gives  rise  to  the  phe- 
nomenon of  fire  (combustion). 

24.  What  is  ordinarily  called  coTobustion  is  a  combi- 
nation of  carbon  or  hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  —  an  oxidation. 

25.  To  oxidize  signifies  to  combine  a  body  with  ox- 
ygen. The  body  combined  with  oxygen  is  (in  the 
wider  sense)  called  an  oxide. 

26.  There  are  two  different  aorte  of  oxidation,  add 
and  basic;  the  metalloids  form  with  oxygen,  by  prefer- 
ence, acids;  the  metals,  by  preference,  bases  (oxides  in 
the  narrower  sense). 

37.  Adds  and  bases  have  a  very  great  affinity  for 
each  other ;  when  they  combine  together,  the  add  prop- 
erties of  the  fonner  and  the  basic  properties  of  the  lat- 
ter disappear  (nentralization).  The  newly  formed  body 
is  called  a  salt. 

38.  The  chemical  elements  are  designated  by  the  in- 
itial lett^s  of  their  Latin  names  (chemical  symbols) ; 
fiom  the  latter  chemical  formulas  are  constructed, 
which  represent  concisely  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
pound bodies. 

SECOND  GBOUP  OF  METALLOIDS:  PTEOGBNS. 
BBIH8T0NE,  SULPHITB  (8). 
At  Wt  =  200.  —  Sp.  Or.  =  S.O. 

193.  SuLPHDR,  an  article  very  familiarly  known, 
which,  on  account  of  its  easy  combustibility,  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  matches,  &c.,  has  nei- 
ther taste  nor  smell.  It  has  no  tasle,  since  it  is  not 
soluble  in  water.  When  we  throw  some  flowers  of 
sulphur  into  cold  or  hot  water,  it  is  not  dissolved.     Wc 
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percdve  taste  only  in  snch  bodies  as  can  be  dissolved 
in  water,  since  they  alone  will  dissolve  in  the  saliva ; 
for  example,  there  is  taste  in  salt  and  sugar,  but 
none  in  insoluble  substances,  as  stones,  charcoal,  starch, 
&C.  Sulphur  has  no  smell,  as  it  does  not  volatilize 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  "We  can  only  perceive 
smell  in  a  body  when  volatile,  consequently  gaseous 
or  vaporous  particles,  are  given  off  from  it,  and  come 
in  contact  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose. 

124.  ExperimenL — Sulphur  is  fusible.  Heat  two 
ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in  a  small  stone-ware 
crucible,  over  a  spirit-lamp ;  it  is  converted,  at  a  temper- 
ature a  little  above  that  of  boiling  water,  into  a  thin, 
brownish  fluid.  If  you  poor  some  of  it  into  cold  water, 
you  obtain  agun  solid  sulf^iir.  If  this,  after  being 
previously  dried,  is  returned  to  the  crucible,  it  will  sink 
in  the  fluid  mass,  showing  that  solid  is  heavier  than 
melted  snlphor.  Almost  all  other  bodies  behave  in  the 
same  manner ;  ice,  which  floats  on  water,  being  an  ex- 
ception. 

125.  Experiment.  —  Sulphur  may  be  crystallized.    Let 

the  crucible  containing  the   melted  sulphur 

'  stand  till  a  crust  has  formed  over  the  surface ; 

V\       break  this  quickly,  and  pour  out  the  portion 

n"'^     remaining  fluid.     Upon  afterwards  breaking 

the  crucible,  the  cavity  of  the  sulphur  will  be 

found  lined  with  flne  crystals,  in  the  form  of 

lengthened  pillars  (Fig.  75),  which  are  caUed 

oblique  rhombic  prisma.     This  is  the  second 

>^  J         metfaodofformingcrystels,  and  differs  from  the 

\^      mode  of  obteining  those  of  saltpetre  and  salt 

(§§  50,  53),  inasmuch  as  in  the  one  case  the 

body  was  rendered  liquid  by  solution,  in  the  other  by 
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If  the  sulphur  is  allowed  to  cool  quietly,  without  de- 
canting the  liquid  portion,  this  also  will  become  solid,  and 
such  a  dense  mass  of  crystals  will  be  fonned,  that  there 
will  be  no  vacant  space  between  them.  This  mass,  on 
being  fractured,  presenta  a  glistening  appearance,  owing 
to  the  reflection  of  hght  from  the  surfaces  of  the  minute 
crystals.  Such  a  body  is  said  to  be  crystalline,  or  to 
have  a  crystalline  structure. 

136.  In  different  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in 
volcanic  countries,  large  beds  of  sulphur  (native  sul- 
phur) are  not  unfrequently  found,  and,  in  these  beds, 
fissures  and  cavities  studded  with  the  most  beautiful 
crystals,  which  required,  perhaps,  centuries  for  their  for- 
mation. These  native  crystals  have  a  very  different 
form  fifora  those  artificiaUy  prepared.  They 
.  occur  in  pointed  four-sided  pyramids,  applied 

//\\        base  to  base  (Fig.  76) ;  such  a  form  is  called 
/kiX      an  acute  octahedron,  because  contained  under 
V-Urs     eight  acute  triangles.    Thus  sulphur,  like  car- 
M  //      bon  in  diamond  and  graphite,  assumes  two 
Y         different  forms ;  it  is  dimorphous. 

127.  Eiperiment. —  Sulphur  may  be  made  to 
assume  a  still  different  state.  Heat  a  test-tnbe,  support- 
ed  by  means  of  a  wire  twisted  round 
it,  and  filled  with  powdered  sulphur, 
over  a  spirit-lamp ;  on  fusing,  the  sul- 
phur runs  together,  so  that  it  only  half 
fills  the  tube.  The  sulphur  first  be- 
comes thin,  like  water,  but  on  further 
heating  it  becomes  brown,  and  so 
thick  and  viscid  that  the  tube  may  be 
inverted  without  the  sulphur  flowing 
out.  Thrown  into  water  while  in 
this  condition,  it  forms  a  transparent,  soft,  elastic  mass. 
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which,  after  a  few  days,  is  reconverted  into  solid  sul- 
phur. This  sulphur,  resembling  melted  glass,  is  said 
to  be  amorphous,  a  term  applied  to  all  other  bod- 
ies, having  no  regular  form  ;  such  aa  gum,  pitch, 
glue,  &C. 

123.  Experiment.  —  If  the  sulphur  in  the  test-tube  be 
pj   ^  heated  still  more  strong- 

ly, at  a  temperature,  per- 
haps, four  times   above 
that  of  boiling-water,  it 
begins    to    boil,   and  is 
thereby  converted  into  a 
reddish-brown  vapor,  stil- 
phw fumes;  thus  solphor 
is  vobUile,  and  may,  like 
water,    assume    all    the 
three  states  of  aggregation  (solid,  fluid,  and  aeriform). 
Sulphur  is  twice  as  heavy  as  water,  and  the  fnmee  six 
and  a  half  times  heavier  than  common  air.     Within 
the  tube,  the  fumes  of  sulphur  are  transparent,  and 
have  a  reddish-brown  color ;  but  after  escaping,   on 
the  contrary,  they  appear  as  a  yellowish  smoke,  being 
condensed  by  the  cold  air  into  a  dust  of  solid  sulphur. 
If  these  fumes  be  conducted  into  a  glass  jar,  immersed 
in  cold  water,  the  sulphur  condenses  in  it  in  the  form  of 
a  soft  yellow  powder,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  flowers  of  sulphur.     In  the  preparation  of  sulphur  on 
an  extensive  scale,  the  operation  is  condncted  in  large 
chambers.     The  process  by  which  a  volatile  substance 
is   evaporated   and   condensed   again  into  a   solid   is 
called  sublimation.     In   distillation,  the  vapor  is  con- 
densed into  liquid  (the  distillate),  in  sublimation,  into  a 
solid  (the  sublimate). 

If,  in  this  experiment,  the  receiver  were  not  kept  cool. 
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it  would  gradually  become  ao  hot  that  the  sulphur 
would  pass  over  as  a  fluid,  and  on  this  principle  native 
soIphuT  ia  purified  or  a  large  scale.  The  earthy  im- 
purities, not  being  volatile,  remain  behind  while  the 
sulphur  is  distilled  over,  and  again  condensed.  The 
melted  sulphur  is  commonly  poured  into  moistened 
wooden  moulds,  and  ia  then  called  rolUsulphur. 

129.  ExperimetU.  —  Fill  a  test-tube  half  full  of  soap- 
boiler's lye ;  add  to  it  aa  much  flowers  of  sulphor  as  can 
be  taken  up  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  boil  the  mixtnre 
for  some  time ;  a  part  of  the  sulphnr  will  be  dissolved, 
imparting  to  the  liquid  a  yellowish-brown  color.  The 
clear  liquid  is  now  decanted,  diluted  with  water,  and 
vinegar  added  to  it ;  it  will  immediately  assume  a  milky 
appearance,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  sulphur  in 
the  form  of  an  exceedingly  fine  powder,  which  is  so 
light  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  it  will 
subside.  Collect  the  powder  on  a  filter,  wash  it  with 
water,  and  dry  it  at  a  gentle  heat  It  is  called  milk  of 
nt^Aur,  or  precipitated  sulphur,  and  is  sulphur  in  its 
finest  state  of  subdivision,  caused  by  the  separation  ol 
each  of  its  particles  by  the  water.  Ih-ecipitated  sulphuf 
has  a  pale  yellowish  tint,  but  on  being  melted  it  be- 
comes distinctly  yellow,  owing  to  the  union  of  the  single 
particles  into  a  larger  mass.  This  method  is  frequently 
employed  in  chemistry  to  convert  solid  substances  into 
the  finest  powder.  Such  substances  thus  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder  are  not  unfrequently  amorphous. 

The  solution  of  sulphnr  in  lye  ia  more  complex  than 
that  of  sugar  or  of  salt  ia  water ;  as  several  other  pecu- 
liar combinations  of  sulphui  with  the  component  parte 
of  water  are  formed  at  the  same  time.  One  of  them, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  (H  S),  is  gaseous,  and  occasions 
the  offenaire  smell  which  is  emitted  on  the  addition  of 
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vinegar  to  the  solution  of  atdphur.  The  vinegar  nnit«a 
with  the  conatitnent  of  the  iye,  which  then  loses  its 
power  of  holding  the  eulphor  in  solution. 

130.  Etperiment.  —  If  snlphnr  be  heated  in  a  vessel 
with  iiee  access  of  air^  for  example,  in  an  iron  spoon, 
or  be  toacfaed  by  some  red-hot  body,  it  bums  with  a 
blue  flame;  that  is,  it  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  under  the  phenomenon  of  Are,  and  forms  vrith 
the  oxygen,  as  has  been  pievionaly  shown  (^  64),  an  ir- 
ritating gas,  Bolphuroas  acid  (S  Oi).  If  another  atom 
of  oxygen  be  added  to  tbi»,  there  is  then  formed  the 
common  and  very  important  add,  called  solphoric 
acid  (S  O,). 

This  property  which  belongs  to  sulphur,  of  igniting 
and  continuing  to  bum  at  a  very  moderate  heat,  is  the 
reason  of  its  being  so  commonly  used  for  all  kindling 
purpoaeg.  By  means  of  it,  other  bodies  of  more  difficult 
combustion  may  be  heated  to  the  temperature  at  which 
they  can  continne  U>  bum  (matches,  gunpowder,  fire* 
works,  &c).  The  kindling  of  a  simple  coal-fire  well 
illnstratea  how,  by  gradual  trauKtion  from  easily  inflam- 
mable materials  to  those  of  more  difficult  ignition,  the 
latter  are  finally  bronght  to  that  degree  of  heat  at  which 
they  will  ignite  and  continue  to  bum.  Thus,  sparks  of 
iron,  thrown  out  by  the  striking  of  the  steel,  ignite  the 
fine  coal  of  the  tinder ;  this  kindles  the  matches,  by 
means  of  which,  first  straw,  then  wood,  and  finally  coal 
itself,  are  brought  to  the  temperature  requisite  for  burn- 
ing. The  following  is  the  scale  in  the  order  of  com- 
bustion:—tinder,  sulphur,  straw,  wood,  pit-coaL 

131.  Sulphur  is  the  strongett  chemical  body,  next  to 
oxygen,  and  has,  like  it,  a  powerful  affinity  for  all  other 
elements. 

Exj^eriment.  —  Boil  some  sulphur  in  a  test-tube,  and 
11 
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expose  a  very  thin  copper  plate  to  the 
brownish  vapor ;  the  copper  will  ^ow 
vividly  for  Bome  moments,  lose  its  red 
color  and  flexibility,  become  gray  and 
brittle,  and  weigh  one  qnartei  more 
than  before.  The  newly-formed  gray 
crystalline  body  is  called  sulphurei  of 
copper.  Both  elements  have  intimate- 
ly combined,  and  in  fixed  proportions. 
The  properties  of  the  sulphur,  as  well 
as  of  the  copper,  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  great 
heat  produced  is  a  consequence  of  the  chemical  combi- 
nation, since,  in  accordance  with  a  law -of  nature,  heat 
ia  evolved  wherever  bodies  chemically  combine  with 
one  another,  but  in  most  cases  the  heat  does  not  amount 
to  actual  Rowing  or  combustion. 

In  a  similar  manner  almost  all  other  metals  may  be 
converted  into  sxilphur  metals.  We  find  many  of 
these,  however,  already  formed  in  the  earth,  and  min- 
ers call  them  glance,  blende,  or  pyrites.  The  pyrites 
having  the  lustre  of  brass,  and  found  in  almost  all  pit- 
coal,  is  sulphuret  of  iron ;  red  cinnabar  is  snlphuret 
of  mercury.  Sue.  The  sulphuret  of  copper,  artificiaUy 
prepared  as  above,  occurs  also  as  an  ore,  and  is  then 
called  copper  pprUes. 

Experiment. —  Mix  three  fourths  of  an  onnce  of  iron- 
filings,  half  an  oonce  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  one 
fourth  of  an  ounce  of  water,  in  a  small  vessel,  and  put 
it  in  a  warm  place ;  the  mass  becomes  heated,  the  wa- 
ter evaporates,  and  in  half  an  hour  a  black  powder  will 
be  obtained,  in  which  no  particles  of  iron  or  of  sulphur 
will  be  perceived ;  a  chemical  compound,  suiphwet  of 
iron,  is  formed.  If  the  two  substances  be  mixed  together 
without  water,  no  combination  will  take  place,  unless 
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they  be  heated  to  redness ;  the  water  effects  the  combi- 
nation, by  bringing  the  particles  of  sulphur  and  iron  into 
Buch  close  contact  that  they  can  attract  each  other.  It 
is,  as  it  were,  the  bridge  by  which  one  body  passes  over 
to  the  other. 

Sulphur  has  also  another  resemblance  to  oxygen,  that 
of  combining  with  other  bodies  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tities, according  i»  cimimatanceB.  The  quantitieB  here 
also  are  always  fixed  and  onchangeable  for  every  in- 
dividual combination  (stochiometry).  In  the  simple 
gray  snlphuret  of  iron,  100  ounces  of  iron  are  always 
united  with  57^  ounces  of  sulphur ;  in  the  yellow  iron 
pyrites  100  ounces  of  iron  always  unite  with  115 
ounces  of  sulphur  (degrees  of  sulphuration) ;  if  more 
BolphuT  is  present,  it  remains  uncombined.  The  degrees 
of  oxidation  are  distingnished  by  the  terms  proUxddes, 
seiguioxidei,  and  peroxides ;  in  the  combinations  of  sul- 
phur, when  the  solphur  predominates,  they  are  called 
tesgmsu^^irets  and  persutphwreU ;  and  when  the  sul- 
phur is  not  in  excess,  they  are  called  protosa^kureU ; 
and  in  the  latter  term,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
snlphar,  Hm  syllable  svb  a  substitnted  for  profo. 

The  chemical  symbol  for  sulphur  is  &=  S.  Proto- 
sulphuret  of  iron  is  expressed  by  the  symbol  Fe  S ;  per- 
sniphmet  of  iron,  by  Fe  S^.  Fe,  the  first  two  letters  of 
the  Latin  word  feman,  is  the  symbol  ioi  iron. 


8ULPHDBSTTED  HTDBOGEN,  OR  HTDB08DLPHUBIC 
ACID  (H  8). 

133.  Eocpervment.—  Put  half  an  ounce  of  protosnlphu- 
let  of  iron  (Fe  S)  and  half  an  ounce  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  (§  84}  into  a  two-ounce  ilask,  and  quickly  stop  the 
flask  with  a  cork,  to  which  a  bent  glass  tube  is  adapted. 
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Introduce  the  longer  limb  of  the  tube  into  a  bottle 
filled  with  cold  water.     The  atmos- 
"*"  ^  pheric    air  coDtained  in  the    flask 

and  tube  first  passes  over,  followed 
by  a  very  oCTensive  gas,  which  dis- 
solves in  the  water,  to  which  it  like- 
wise imparts  its  fetid  odor  of  rotten 
e^;3.     This  gas  is  called  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.     The  decomposition  in  this  case  is  similar  to 
that  effected  in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  irom  iron 
(^  84).  Water  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  unites  with  the 
iron,  forming  protoxide 
of  iroo,  and  this  unites 
with  the  sulphuric  acid, 
forming    green   vitriol ; 
J*jjj^    bnt  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water  escapes,  and  takes 
with  it  aa  a  companion 
the  Bulphor  contained  in  the  snlphuret  of  iron.    The 
light,  gaseous  hydrogen  possesses  in  a  great  degree  the 
power  of  rendering  otiier  bodies  aeriform  on  uniting  with 
them,  even  those  which  are  not  volatile  or  have  but  a 
slight  tendency  to  become  so;   just  as  an   eloqnent 
speaker  can  commnnicate  bis  enthusiasm  to  a  heavy 
and  indifferent  audience.    Even  carbon,  which  has  never 
been  liquefied,  is  converted  into  a  light  gaa  when  com- 
bined with  hydrogen,  as  in  iltnminating  gas. 

When  the  disengagement  of  the  gaa  ceases,  add  some 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  that  the  gas  may  again  be  gener- 
ated. The  water  is  known  to  be  saturated  with  the  gas, 
when,  on  shaking  the  bottle,  the  finger  by  which  the 
opening  is  closed  is  no  longer  sacked  in,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  pressed  in ;  one  hieasure  of  water  con- 
tains two  *and  a  half  measures  of  gas  in  a  saturated 
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solntion.    It  is  pat  np  in  small  well-stoppered  bottles, 
which  are  labelled  Hydrosu^kuric  Add.     If  lur  be  ad- 
mitted, the  solntion  becomes  turbid,  owing  to  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  uniting  with 
g„y^    the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphu- 
retted    hydrogen,    forming 
FMd.    water,  and  the  consequent 
liberation  of  the  solphnr  as 
a  fine  powder. 
If,  daring  the  evolution  of  the  gas,  the  bottle  of  wa- 
ter be  removed,  the  gaa  issuing  from  the  tube  can  be 
ignited  by  a  mateh ;  it  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  and 
itfl  nauseous  odor  is  no  longer  perceptible,  but  is  re- 
placed  by  the  well-known 
odor   of   burning    sulphui. 
'^**-     Both  constituents  unite  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  the 
Vipor.  sulphur    forming     sulphur- 
ous aad,  and  the  hydrogen 
water. 
The  inhalation  of  eolphuretted  hydrogen  is  deirimenial 
to  health ;  hence  precautions  should  be  taken  to  avoid  it. 
When  experimenting  vrith  it,  it  is  best  to  do  so  where 
there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air.     A  cloth  moistened 
with  a  little  alcohol,  and  held  before  the  month,  is  like- 
wise a  good  protection. 

Sulplinretted  hydrogen  turns  blue  litmus-paper  red; 
it  also  combines  with  many  bases,  and  hence  it  is  an 
acid.  It  has  also  been  called  HydroOiionic  Add,  from 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  water  and  sulphur.  Thus, 
oxygen  is  not  essential  to  the  acidity  of  a  compound, 
since  hydrogen  also  possesses  this  acidifying  principle ; 
but  the  latter  produces  acids  with  but  few  elements, 
whilst  oxygen  does  with  numerous  elements. 
11" 
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133.  Experimetiis  with  Sulphwretted-^drogen  Water. 
ExperimerU    a.  —  Drop   some  Bulphuretted-hydiogen 
water  npon  a  bright  ralver 
or  copper  coin,  and  upon 
a  piece  of  lead  and  iron  ; 
the  first  three  metals  tar- 
nish qaickly,  and  finally 
become  black ;  they  com- 
bine with  the  sulphnr,  forming  a  dark  su^hvr  metal, 
whilst  the  hydn^en  escapes ;  the  iron,  on  the  contrary, 
undergoes   no   change.     Pb  is  the   symbol  for  lead, 
plumbum. 
Eaperimmt  b. — Put  into  one  t«8t-tabe  a  small  portion 
of  litharge,  into  another 

some  iiniited  iron-rust,  and 

Solid.  *=  .,  ,,'    . , 

pour  upon   them   liquid 

Ui^jj^  hydroaiUphuric  acid;  the 
yellow  litharge,  oxide  of 
lead,  becomes  immedi- 
ately black,  an  exchange  of  elements  takes  place, 
the  hydrosulphnric  acid  gives  its  sulphur  to  the  lead 
of  the  litharge,  and  receives  in  return  the  oxygen  of 
the  latter.  Accordingly,  sulphvret  of  lead  and  water 
are  formed,  and  the  ofiensive  odor  disappears.  In  the 
vessel  containing  the  iron-rust  neither  the  color  nor  the 
smell  is  affected,  —  a  proof  that  no  chemical  change  has 
taken  place. 

Experiment  c. —  Repeat  the  same  experiment  with  a 
small  crystal  of  sugar  of  lead  instead  of  the  iithai^,  and 
some  green  vitriol  instead  of  the  iron-rust,  together 
with  a  few  drops  of  vinegar,  these  salts  having  been  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  wat«r;  the  re- 
sult wUI  be  the  same  as  in  the  former  experiment  Su- 
gar of  lead  is  the  acetate  of  the  oxide  of  lead;  the  salt 
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of  lead  is  converted  into  sniphnret  of  lead,  which  sub- 
sides sooner  or  later  as  a 
black  precipitate.     When 
^"^^   this  solation  is  extremely 
J.  ijjj  dilntej,  it  is  only  colored 
brown.     The  acetic  acid 
uid  autic  km.     uid  uMic  acid.  IB  sct  free,  and  temains  in 

solution. 
Experiment  d.  —  If  some  lime-water  or  soda  be  added 
to  the  vitriol  solution,  which  in  the  former  experiment 
remained  unaffected   by  the  addition  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  it  will  imme- 
diately assume  a  deep 
^■"^  black  color.     The  added 
FiDid.      base  effects,  what  other- 
wise would  not  have  oc- 
SSi?    curred,  a  combination  of 
the  sulphuTwith  the  iron, 
and  for  this  reason,  that 
the  new  base  itself  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
green  vitriol.     The  sulphuric  acid  has  so  great  an  affin- 
ity for  the  protoxide  of  iron,  that  it  will  not  part  with  it 
unless  in  the  presence  of  a  stronger  base,  which  the  lime 
and  soda  have  proved  themselves  to  be.     Lime  is  oxide 
of  calcium,  and  is  represented  by  the  symbol  Ca  O. 

From  these  experiments  the  following  rules  are  de- 
rived :  — 

a.)  Sulphur  in  its  moist  state,  and  when  dissolved  in 
water,  has  a  very  great  affinity  for  metals,  and  converts 
metals,  metallic  oxides,-and  salts  into  sulphur  metals. 

b.)  Most  of  the  metallic  sulphurete  are  insoluble  in 
water;  hence  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed for  precipitating  metals  from  their  solution,  so  that 
they  can  be  separated  and  collected  by  filtration.     If 
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sTilphnretted  hydrogen  be  passed  through  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  copper,  snlphuret  of  copper  will  be  precipi- 
tated, and  can  be  separated  by  filtration  from  the  acid. 
All  the  snlphnrets  do  not  possess  a  black  color ;  sulphn- 
ret  of  antimony  has  an  orange-red  color,  aulphnret  of 
arsenic  a  yellow,  and  sulphuret  of  zinc  a  white  color. 
On  this  is  partly  based  the  application  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  aa  a  re-agent,  that  is,  as  a  means  of  detecting 
many  metals.  Wine  containing  lead  is  blackened  by 
hydrosulphmic  acid,  which  for  this  reason  is  called 
Hahnemam^s  wine-test. 

c.)  Many  metals  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions 
by  the  addition  merely  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as 
sulphurets;  for  example,  copper,  silver,  gold,  lead,  mer- 
cury, tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic  (these  are  called  elec- 
tro-negative bodies) ;  and  others  are  not  precipitated 
ontil  a  siTonger  base  is  added ;  for  example,  iron,  zinc, 
manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel  (these  are  called  electro- 
positive). Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  accordingly  be 
used  to  separate  one  class  of  metala  Irom  another;  it  is 
therefore  an  important  means  of  separation  in  analyt- 
ical  chemistry. 

134.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  has,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  formola  H  S,  which  indicates  that  it  ia  composed  of 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  sulphur,  and  the  simi- 
larity of  this  formula  to  that  of  water,  H  O,  is  appaient 
Lead  paper  is  used  for  the  detection  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  by  which  it  ia  colored  brown  or  black.  It  is 
made  by  passing  strips  of  paper  through  a  weak  Bola- 
tion  of  sugar  of  lead  in  water.   , 

135.  It  is  well  known,  that  during  the  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  substances,  blood,  urine,  excrements, 
white  of  eggs.  Ate.,  a  putrid  odor  is  evolved ;  this 
is  owing  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  formed 
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from  the  small  quantity  of  etdphnr  contained  in  most 
animal  snbstances,  and  fiom  tbe  hydrogen  of  the  watei, 
and  is  difloaed  in  a  gaseoos  tana  in  the  air.  It  will  no 
longer  appear  strange  that  copper  vessels,  if  exposed  to 
such  an  atmosphere,  will  tamish,  become  brown,  and 
indeed,  finally,  black. 

136.  StUphnr  ia  also  met  with  in  vegetable  substances, 
particularly  in  the  legominons  plants,  —  peas,  beans, 
&c,  —  and  in  some  acrid  plants,  such  as  mustard  and 
horseradish.  If  these  are  suffered  to  decay,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  evolved  from  them. 

137.  Finally,  it  remains  to  be  stated  that  this  gas  oc- 
curs also  in  some  mineraf  waters,  as  may  be  recognized 
by  tbe  smell  and  taste.  Many  of  these  springs,  for  in- 
stance, the  celebrated  springs  of  Aiz4a-Chapelle,  are  re- 
sorted to  by  invalids,  and  are  called  sulphur  springs. 
A  rotten  wooden  pump  or  log  would  convert  an  other- 
wise potable  water,  if  it  shoald  contain  gypsum,  into 
a  nauseous  sulphuretted  water ;  by  removing  the  rot- 
ten pipe,  the  water  will  again  become  odorless  and 
potable. 

SELENIUM  (Se). 
Selenium  is  an  element  which  has  a  great  resem- 
blance to  sulphur.  It  is  of  rare  occorreoce,  and  is  con- 
tained in  the  red  matter  deposited  from  c^ain  varieties 
of  sulphuric  add,  especially  after  tbe  add  has  been  di- 
lated with  water. 

PHOSPHOBUa  (P). 
At.  Wt.  -  400.  —  Sp.  Or.  =  1.7B. 

138.  Great  care  is  required  ia  experimenting  with 
phosphorus,  that  it  does  not  take  fire  at  an  unseason- 
able moment,  as  it  continues  burning  with  the  greatest 
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violence,  and  might  occasion  dangerous  wounds.  It 
may  catch  fire  even  when  lying  npon  blotting  paper,  par- 
ticularly in  STunmer-time,  or  by  the  heat  of  the  finger. 
Hence  it  most  be  kept,  and  also  cnt,  tinder  water.  On 
being  taken  from  the  water,  it  should  be  held  by  a  pair 
of  forceps,  ot  be  stuck  on  the  point  of  a  knife.  I^- 
dence  also  would  dictate  to  experiment  with  small  quan- 
tities only  at  a  time,  and  to  have  a  vessel  of  water  in 
readiness,  in  which  it  may  be  quenched  in  case  it  should 
catch  fire. 

139.  Phosphorus  is,  in  its  properties,  dosely  allied  to 
sulpbnr,  but  it  has  an  incomparably  more  irritable  tem- 
perament. Salphnr  may  be  regarded  aa  the  phlegmatic 
brother  of  phosphorus.  Phosphorus,  like  sulphur,  melts, 
boils,  evaporates,  and  bums,  but  far  more  easily  and 
rapidly.  In  winter  it  is  brittle,  in  summer  flexible  as 
wax.  When  pure  and  freshly  prepaied  it  is  colorless, 
but  after  a  time  it  becomes  yellow,  and  coated  over 
with  a  hydrated  white  crust. 

PhosphorUB  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,  sulphnret  of  carbon,  and  oils. 

Phosphorus  is  an  exceedingly  violent ;wuon,  and  is  for 
this  reason  frequently  employed  for  the  extirpation  of 
rats  and  mice.  The  rat  electuary,  so  called,  (phosphorus 
doogb,)  is  composed  of  1  dram  of  phosphorus,  8  ounces 
of  hot  water,  and  8  ounces  of  flour.    (See  p.  683.) 

140.  Experiments  tuUh  Pkorphona. 

Experiment  a.  —  Put  into  a  small  flask,  first  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  ether,  then  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  of  the 
size  of  a  pea.  Cork  the  fiask  and  let  it  stand  some 
days,  frequently  shaking  it  Decant  the  liquid ;  it  con- 
tains in  solution  about  one  grain  of  phosphorus,  and 
will  serve  for  the  following  experiments. 

Ei^erimeni  b.  —  Pour  some  drops  of  this  solution 
npon  the  hand,  and  rub  them  quickly  t<^ether;  the 
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ether  will  evaporate  in  a  few  moments,  bnt  the  phos- 
phoms  will  remain  npon  the  bands  in  a  state  of  mi- 
nutest division.  The  more  £nely  it  is  divided,  so  much 
the  more  easily  does  it  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  During  this  combination  it  dilTiues  a  white  smoke 
and  a  strong  light  (it  phosphoresces),  caosing  the  hands 
to  shine  in  the  dark ;  hence  its  name,  phosphorus,  &om 
0»t,  light,  and  ipipiw,  to  carry.  On  rubbing  the  hands  this 
light  becomes  more  vivid,  as  a  Iresh  surface  of  phos- 
phorus is  thus  continually  presented  to  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  The  heat  thus  evolved  is  too  feeble  to  occasion 
ignition.  This  oxidation,  taking  place  at  a  low  temper- 
ature, is  called  slow  combustiotL  The  hands,  dating  the 
phosphorescence,  have  an  alliaceous  smell,  and  impart 
at  the  same  time  a  sour  taste  to  the  tongue,  as  the  com- 
bination of  the  oxygen  with  the  phosphorus  is  an  add ; 
it  is  called  phosphorous  acid,  and  consists  of  one  atom  of 
phosphorus  and  three  atoms  of  oxygen.  When  a  larga 
quantity  of  acid  is  required,  put  a  stick  of  phosphorus 
into  a  flask,  and  let  it  remain  in  the  cellar  until  the  phos- 
phorus is  converted  into  a  colorless  acid  liquid.  A  por- 
tion of  tiie  phosphorous  acid  thus  jwepared  takes  up  yet 
more  oxygen  and  becomes  phosphoric  acid ;  accordingly, 
the  liquM  thus  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  these  two  acids. 
Experiment  c —  Moisten  a  lump  of  sugar  with  the 
solution  of  phosphorus,  and  throw  it  into  hot  water. 
The  heat  of  the  latter  volatilizes  the  ether  and  the  phos- 
phorus, both  of  which  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  there  inflame  spontaneously  on  coming  in  contact 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  combustion  in  this 
case  is  brisk  and  complete.  The  phosphorus  takes  np' 
a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen,  one  atom  of  it  unitingwith 
five  of  oxygen ;  there  is  formed  phosphoric  acid,  which  is 
always  generated  when  phosphorus  is  completely  btunt, 
that  is,  with  a  flame,  as  has  already  been  explained. 
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Eaq)eriment  d,  —  Pom  some  of  the  ethereal  solution 
of  phospboroB  upon  fine  blottmg-paper ;  the  latter  ^• 
tiites  tpotUoMeoualy  after  the  ether  has  evaporated.  The 
more  miimtely  the  phosphorus  is  divided,  so  much  the 
more  readily  it  begins  to  bom. 

Experiment  e.  —  Pot  a  piece  of  phosphoruB  of  the  size 
of  a  pea  on  blotting-paper,  and  sprinkle  over  it  some 
soot  or  pulverized  charcoal ;  it  melts  after  a  while,  and 
spontaneously  ir^mes.  The  finely  pulverized  charcoal 
causes  this  combustion,  owing  to  its  porosity.  It 
eag^ly  absorbs  oxygen  iirom  the  air,  imparts  it  again  to 
the  phosphorus,  and,  being  also  a  non-conductor,  the 
cooling  of  it  is  prevented. 

141.  Phosphorus  is  also  easil]/  ignited  by  friction,  and 
is,  for  this  reason,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fiio- 
tion-niatches.  The  combustible  mass  is  prepared  £rom 
hot  mudlage  (70°  C),  to  which  small  pieces  of  phos- 
phorus are  added,  being  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it 
by  constant  rubbing  till  cold.  But  as  the  mass,  becom- 
ing hard  on  drying,  would  [H«vent  the  admisBion  of  air 
to  the  phosphfnms,  there  most  be  added  some  sabstanco 
rich  in  oxygen,  as  black  oxide  of  manganese,  nitre,  or 
red-lead,  from  which  the  phosphorus  can  abstract  the 
oxygen  necessary  iar  its  ignition.  1|  parts  of  phos- 
phorus, 4  of  gum  Arabic,  4  of  water,  3  of  nitre,  and  2  of 
red-lead,  form  a  good  infianmiable  mass.  A  tempera- 
ture of  65-70°  C  is  requisite  for  kindling  matehes 
(§  113) ;  in  this  case  the  temperature  is  caused  by  fiic- 
tion.  The  coating  of  the  match'  is  thus  broken  and 
kindled,  and  the  continued  burning  is  now  maintained 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

142.  Eaperimevi.  —  Put  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  of  the 
size  of  a  pea,  into  a  wine-glass,  and  pour  hot  water  upon 
it,  until  the  glass  is  half  fiUed ;  the  phosphorus  melts, 
but  does  not  ignite,  as  access  of  sdr  is  prevented  by  the 
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pi|.Bi.  water.     But  if   air  be  carefully 

blown  by  the  month  throngh  a 
long  glass  tube  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  wine-glass,  a  combustion 
will  ensae  which  is  visible,  espe- 
cially in  the  dark.  The  phos- 
phorus enters  at  once  into  oxida- 
tion,  but  with  the  formation  of  a 
lowei  compound;  it  swims  as  a 
red-hot  powder  in  the  liquid,  and 
is  called  oxide  of  phosphorus,  con- 
taining for  every  two  atoms  of 
phosphorus  only  one  atom  of  oxygen. 

143.  Experiment. — We  obtain  the  same  combina- 
tion by  gently  heating  a  piece 
of  phosphoros  of  the  size  of  a 
pea,  placed  in  tiie  middle  of 
a  glass  tube,  about  twelve 
Inches  long.  When  ignition 
commences,  remove  the  lamp. 
While  the  tube  is  held  hori- 
zontally, the  combustion  is  fee- 
ble and  imperfect,  because  the  heavy  smoke,  consist- 
ing of  phosphoric  and  phosphorous  acids,  passing 
off  slowly,  allows  the  admisaion  of  only  a  small 
quantity  of  air.  Some  red  oxide  of  phosphorus  is 
also  deposited  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  But 
the  combustion  becomes  at  once  more  vivid  by  in- 
clining the  tube,  and  when  the  tube  is  held  perpen- 
dicularly  it  is  complete,  as  then  the  draught  of  air 
is  most  powerful.  In  this  way  phosphorus  may  be 
oxidized  to  either  degree  required ;  it  must  be  slowly 
burnt  to  form  phosphorous  acid,  imperfectly  to  form 
oxide  of  phosphorus,  and  completely  to  fonn  phos- 
12 
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phoric  add.     The  experiment  is  also  well  adapted  for 
illasfaratiDg  the  prindple  of  draughts  in  chimneys,  &c. 

« 111). 

144.  Phosphorus  'waa  fonnerly  obtained  from  urine, 
and  is  now  nnivereallf  prepared  frtmi  bones.  Bones 
consist  of  gelatine,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid  (P  O,). 

The  gelaiine  is  removed  by  calcining  the  bones.  It 
is  burnt. 

The  Ume  is  removed  by  enlphnric  acid>  Snlpbate  of 
lime  is  formed. 

The  oxygen  (O,)  is  expelled  by  igniting 
I%osphoric        the  bones  with  charcoal  (carbonic  add 
add.  gas  is  disengaged). 

PhoephoruB  (P)  remains  behind. 

As  phoephoms  is  volatile  and  highly  inSammable, 
the  phosphoric  add  and  charcoal  are  heated  in  a  dose 
vessel,  commonly  in  an  earthen  retort,  the  beak  of  which 
dips  under  water  contained  in  the  basin,  where  the 
vapor  of  phosphorus  is  to  be  condensed.  This  piocess 
is  accordingly  one  of  distillation.  The  carbonic  oxide, 
together  with  some  phosphuretted  hydrogen  and  car- 
burettcd  hydrogen  gas,  escapes  through  the  water. 

Charcoal,  at  a  growing  heat,  has  the  power  of  ab- 
stracting  oxygen  from  almc^  all  acids  and  bases,  as  in 
this  case  from  phospboras,  or,  chemically  speaking,  to 
deoxidate  or  reduce  them;  thns  carbonic  oxide  (C  O), 
which  escapes,  is  formed  from  carbon  and  oxygen. 
Almost  all  metals  are  obtained  from  native  metallic 
oxides  or  ores,  by  heating  them  with  charcoal. 

PHOSPHUBETTED  HTDBOGEN  (P  Hj). 

145.  Bitperivunt.  —  Ptit  into  an  ounce  flask  a  quarts 
of  an  ounce  of  slaked  lime,  and  a  piece  of  phosphorus  the 
size  of  a  pea,  fill  it  up  to  the  neck  with  water,  and  place 
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it  in  a  small  veeeel  containing  a  strong  eolation  of  salt, 
prepared  by  adding  half  an  ounce  of  salt  to  an  onnce 
P^  gg^  and  a  half  of  water. 

Fit  to  the  flask  a 
bent  glass  tnbe,  one 
end    of   which    is 
made  to   dip  into 
a  basin  of  water; 
heat  the  salt  water 
to   boiling,   and   a 
gaa  will  be  evolved, 
which,  as  it  issnes  from  the  tnbe  and  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air,  inflamet  tpontmuoutly.     This  gaa  is  called 
phospkureUed  hydn^en,  and  conusts  of  several  combi- 
nations of  phosphoms  and  hydiogeo,  chiefly  of  P  H,. 
If  you  collect  it  in  a  small  jar  filled  with  water,  it  im- 
mediately ignites  upon  the  adimssion  of  ^.     Both  the 
phosphoms  and  the  hydrogen  combine  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  and  there  resnlta  phosphoric  acid  (P  0()  and 
water  (3  H  O).     The  first  rises  as  a  white  smoke,  and 
the  gas,  as  it  issnes  in  separate  bubbles  fivm  the  water, 
takes  the  form  of  a  wreath.     Phosphnretted  hydrogen, 
when  onbnmt,  emits  the  smell  of  garlic. 

146.  In  the  preparation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(§  133),  the  iron  deprived  the  water  of  its  oxygen,  and 
the  sulpbtu  took  the  liberated  hydrogen.  What  these 
two  sabstances  together  accomplish,  pbosphoms  can 
effect  alone ;  it  abstracts  from  the  water  both  its  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  and  it  divides  itself  between  the 
elements  of  the  water.  Phosphoms  forms  with  oxy- 
gen two  acids,  phosphoric  and  hypophosphoions  acids, 
which  remain  behind;  but  it  forms  with  hydrogen  a 
volatile  gaseous  combination,  which  escapes.  Phos- 
phorus, however,  can  only  effect  this  in  the  presence  of 
a  strong  base,  for  instance,  lime,  with  which  the  acids 
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composed  of  pboephonis  and  oxygen  combiiie.  Thus, 
lime  does  not  directly  aid  in  the  decomposition  of  water, 
bnt  it  enconrages  the  phosphorus  to  exert  more  power 
and  activity.  The  ]ime  would  gladly  have  combined 
with  acids,  but  tb^e  are  none  present ;  they  may,  how- 
ever,  be  formed,  if  the  phosphorus  abstracts  the  oxygen 
from  the  water.  This  does  take  place,  and  we  can  say 
the  lime  urges  on  the  phosphorus,  —  disposes  it  to  de- 
compose the  water,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  satisfy  ita 
own  eagerness  to  unite  with  an  acid.  Thus  is  defined 
the  name  which  this  kind  of  affinity  has  received ;  it  is 
called  dupoHnff  affinity.  This  term  expresses  an  affin- 
ity, an  eager  desire  to  combine  with  a  body  not  yet 
existing,  but  which  body  may  be  formed  from  the  ele- 
ments present,  and  which  is  in  reality  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  this  desire. 

147.  If  we  now  reflect  npon  the  processes  of  prepar- 
ing hydrogen  (§  84)  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (§  133), 
we  shall  see  that  in  both  of  these  instances  a  disposing 
affinity  is  abo  exerted.  Bat  the  impeUing  body,  in 
these  instances,  is  an  add, — the  powerful  sulphuric 
acid.  This  acid  has  a  strong  desire  to  nnite  with 
a  base,  and  it  u^;es  the  iron  to  convert  itself  into  a 
base,  which  is  readily  accomplished  when  the  iron  com- 
bines with  the  oxygen  of  the  water.  The  other  ele- 
ment of  the  water  is  thereby  set  free,  and  escapes  as  a 
gas,  in  the  first  case  alone,  in  the  second  accompanied 
by  sulphur,  which  the  iron  releases  at  the  moment 
when  it  combines  with  the  oxygen,  for  which  it  has  a 
preference. 

148.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  why  the  sulphuric 
acid  did  not  Immediately  combine  with  the  metallic 
iron,  or  the  lime  with  the  phosphoros ;  this  could  not 
take  place,  as  simple  substajices,  with  but  few  exceptiont, 
coTiibine  only  with  simple  ones,  and  compound  only  with 
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componmd  subttattces.  Hence  tiie  componnd,  sulpbtuic 
add,  cannot  combine  with  the  simple  element,  iion,  but 
can  combine  with  the  componnd,  protoxide  of  iron. 
Neither  can  the  compound,  lime,  enter  into  combination 
with  simple  phosphorns ;  but  it  will  do  bo  immediately, 
when  phosphorus,  by  combining  with  oxygen,  becomes 
a  compound  body. 

149.  In  the  last  experiment,  the  flask  was  placed  in 
salt  water,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  ignition  of  the 
pboBphome,  in  case  the  flask  should  accidentaUy  break. 
Salt  water,  at  the  strength  specified,  will  not  boil  under 
109°  C. ;  consequently  the  boiling  in  the  flask  is  more 
active  than  if  it  had  been  placed  in  pure  water,  Uie 
temperature  of  which,  under  ordinaiy  pressure,  can 
only  be  raised  to  100°  C.  The  apparatus  for  heating 
Bubstauces  by  means  of  hot  water  or  saline  solutions, 
is  called  a  toaUr  or  saUae  bath.  By  such  contrivances 
extracts  are  evaporated,  and  substances  dried,  w^hich,  at 
a  sbonger  heat,  would  easily  bum,  or  be  otherwise  de- 
composed. 


Phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  espedally  characterized 
by  their  great  inflammability ;  hence  they  may  be  called 
pyrogens,  ca  fire'generators. 

KETB08PECT  OF  THE  FYBOGBNS   (SULPHUR  AHD 
PHOSFHOBUBJ. 

1.  Simple  bodies  combine  only  with  simple  bodies, 
compound  only  with  compound  bodies. 

2.  In  order  that  two  bodies  may  act  chemically  on 
each  other,  one  of  them  mast,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
liquid  or  gaseous. 
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3.  When  a  body  is  suddenly  precipitated  from  its 
liquid  or  gaseons  state,  as  a  solid,  it  is  then  obtained  as 
a  fine  dust  (milk  of  sulphur  and  Aowera  of  sulpbur). 

4.  All  finely  divided  and  porons  bodies  eagerly  ab- 
sorb gases,  and  condense  them  within  tbeir  pores ;  in 
many  cases  thw  iil..done  so  powerfully  as  to  force  the 
gases  into   chemical  combination   (spongy  platannm, 


5.  An  incomplete  combustion  or  oxidation  takes  place 
when  the  supply  of  air  is  deficient;  a  sloie  combustionf 
when  substances  combine  with  oxygen  at  the  common 
temperatures;  but  a  complete  and  rapid  combustion, 
when  the  unioa  takes  place  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
with  an  abundant  and  constant  supply  of  air.  In  the 
two  former  cases,  lower  degrees  of  oxidation  are  formed, 
and  in  the  latter,  higher  degrees  of  oxidation. 

.6.  In  chemical  reactions  tke  rigfU  of  the  strongest 
prevails;  a  stronger  chemical  substance  can  expel  a 
weaker  horn  its  combination,  and  replace  it.  This  is 
called  decomposition  by  simple  elective  affinity. 

7.  DecomposiHon  by  double  affinity  takes  place  when 
two  combinations  mutually  exchange  elements. 

8.  If  a  single  or  double  elective  affinity  is  caused  by 
the  presence  of  a  third  body,  commonly  a  strong  acid  or 
a  strong  base,  it  is  called  disposing  affinity- 

9.  Deoxidate,  the  opposite  of  oxidate,  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  depriving  compounds  of  their  oxygen. 

10.  In  order  to  detect  a  chemical  substance,  and  to 
separate  it  from  others,  the  solution  of  it  la  mixed  with 
reagents,  that  is,  with  such  bodies  as  form  with  it  an 
insoluble  compound  (precipitate),  or  change  its  color, 
smell,  &C. ;  such  changes  are  called  reactions. 

11.  Taste  i»  perceived  only  in  soluble  bodies,  odor 
only  in  volatile  ones. 
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!  (CI). 
AL  Wt  =>  443.  —  Sp.  Gr.  =  SA. 

150.  Ex^ermerU.  —  Poor  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
muriatic  acid  npon  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  finely 
powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  beat  it  grad- 
ually in  a  flask,  to  which 
^'■®^  is  adapted  a  bent  glass 

tube;  a  yellowiBh-green 
gas  is  disengaged,  which 
b  collected  by  a  process 
already  described.     This 
gas    is    called    chlorine 
(from  x^'V^t  gfcen),  be- 
cause it  has  a  gieeinsh 
color.    Fill  with  it  several 
six-ounce  bottles  of  white 
glass,  and  cork  them  up. 
Fill,   likewise,   a   bottle 
with  two  thirds  of  chlorine  and  one  thiid  of  water,  and 
shake  it  up;  auction  is  exerted  upon  a  finger  which 
closes  the  mouth  of  it, —  a  proof  that  a  vacuum  has  been 
occasioned.     If  the  finger  be  removed,  the  aii  rushes  in 
at  once.     This  vacuum  was   caused   by  the  chlorine 
having  been  dissolved  in  the  water,  which  may  be  in- 
fened  also  from  the  disappearance  of  the  yellow  color 
in  the  vacant  space  of  the  bottle.     One  measure  of 
water  dissolves  two  measures  of  chlorine.     This  solu- 
tion is  called  chlorine  water. 

Muriatic  acid,  which  is  usually  prepared  from  com- 
mon salt,  is  a  combination  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen, 
and  belongs  to  the  class  of  hydrogen  acids ;  if  it  be  de- 
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prived  of  the  hydrogen,  the  chlorine  is  set  free.  This 
IB  done  in  the  following  manner.  When  mmiatic  add 
is  added  to  byperoxide  of  manganese  (Mn  Ot),  the 
oxygen  of  the  manganese  takes  from  the  muriatic  acid 
its  hydrogen,  and  water  is  fomied,  bnt  simultaneons- 
ly  also  byperchlcoide  of  manganese  (Mn  Cl«),  from  the 
liberated  manganese  and  chltnine.  The  hyperchloride 
of  manganese,  however,  loses  at  a  very  gentle  heat  half 
of  its  chlorine,  jost  as  the  oxy- 

I  naa.  gen  escaped  from  the  byper- 
oxide  of  manganese  at  a  glow- 

I  noM.  ^''E  he&t,  only  it  loses  it  iar 
more  readily.  F^m  hyper- 
chloride of  manganese,  there  is  accordingly  formed  pro- 
tochloride  of  manganese  and  free  chlorine,  the  latter  of 
which  escapes  as  a  yellowish  gas.  Mn  Clj  is  resolved 
into  Mn  CI  and  CL 

If  the  oxygen  of  the  manganese  is  previously  expelled 
by  heat,  and  then  conducted  into  muriatic  acid,  it  no 
longer  possesses  the  power  of  withdrawing  from  the 
acid  its  hydrogen,  and  consequently  no  chlorine  will  be 
evolved.  Oxygen  has  this  power  only  at  the  very 
moment  w^hen  it  is  separating  from  its  combination 
with  another  body,  that  is,  in  its  natcerU  state.  When 
actually  hbemted,  it  has  £bt  leas  inelinatioR  to  aban- 
don  its  freedom.  This  pecnliarity  apperiains  to  other 
elements,  and  it  is  often  taken  advantage  of  to  force 
into  combination  such  bodies  as  have  but  slight  affin- 
ity for  other  bodies,  and  which  combination  could  not 
have  been  effected  in  a  direct  way. 

Chlorine  is  not  only  obtained  from  manganese,  but 
from  bU  bodies  which  part  easily  with  theii  oxygen, 
as,  for  instance,  chlorate  of  potassa,  red  lead,  &&,  by 
heating  them  with  muriatic  acid. 
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151.  Muriatic  add  derives  its  chlorine  &om  commoo 
Bait,  more  than  half  of  which  consists  of  chlorine ;  con- 
seqnently,  this  gas  may  be  also  obtained  bora  salt  by 
mixing  three  quarters  of  an  onnce  of  it  with  half  an 
ounce  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  two  ounces  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  one  ounce  of  water,  and  heating  them ; 
by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  salt,  muimtic  acid  Is 
formed,  and  set  free,  and  this  is  decomposed  by  man- 
ganese, in  the  vra.y  already  mentioned. 

Chlorine  acta  as  a  poison  on  being  inhaled ;  hence, 
care  mutt  be  taken  not  to  iahale  it  while  operating  with 
it  For  greater  security  poui  some  drops  of  alcohol  and 
ammonia  upon  a  cloth  and  wave  it  frequently  in  the 
air;  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  air  will  then  be  so 
altered,  that  it  will  lose  ita  injurious  properties. 

152.  Experiments  with  Chiorine. 

Experiment  a.  —  In  order  to  recognize  the  odor  of 
chlorine,  smell  cautiously  chlorine  water  (but  not  the 
gas) ;  the  chlorine  water  may  be  tasted  also  without 
danger.  The  smell  of  chlorine  is  peculiarly  pungent 
and  suffocating,  and  it  has  a  harsh,  styptic  taste. 

Experiment  b.  —  K  a  flask  containing  chlorine  gas  bo 
exposed  to  the  air,  no  dimination  of  dilorine  will  be  per- 
ceptible ;  but  if  the  flask  be  inverted  it  will  conttdn  in  a 
short  time  only  atmoapherio  air.  Chlorine  is  two  and 
a  half  times  heavier  than  conmion  air,  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  2.5. 

Experiment  c.  —  Introduce  a  piece  of  litmus-paper  into 
chlorine  gas,  and  it  becomes  white ;  pour  chlorine  water 
npon  red  wine,  or  ink,  and  both  the  liquids  will  lose  their 
color.  Chlorine  bleaches  and  destroys  all  colors  derived 
from  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  In  consequence 
of  tiiis  property,  chlorine  has  become  a  most  important 
agent  in  bleaching;  and  linen,  cotton,  paper,  and  other 
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materials,  may  dow  be  rendered  perfectly  white  by  it  in 
a  few  hours ;  while,  by  the  old  method  of  laying  them 
on  the  graas  in  the  son,  weeks,  and  even  months,  were 
required  for  effecting  it  This  method  of  bleaching 
is  called  qiiiek  bleachmg,  the  other  is  called  grass- 
bleaehmg:  The  modem  method  is  very  exceUent,  and 
does  not  in  the  least  injure  the  stzength  of  the  fabric, 
provided  all  the  chlorine  be  completely  removed  again 
after  the  bleaching  is  finished,  which  u  not  so  easily 
done  as  many  bleachers  suppose.  If  this  precaution  is 
not  observed,  or  if  the  chlorine  water  is  too  strong  or 
in  excess,  then  indeed,  after  the  color  is  destroyed,  the 
fibres  of  the  yam  or  fabric  itself  will  be  attacked.  The 
fault  is  not  to  be  attribated  to  the  chlorine,  bat  rather 
to  the  injadldonB  application  of  it  A  salt  has  lately 
been  intzodoced  into  commerce,  mtder  the  name  of 
antichlorine,  by  means  of  which,  if  any  chlorine  shoold 
happen  to  remain  in  tlie  bleached  materials,  they  will 
not  be  in  ike  slightest  degree  injured  by  it  As  the 
health  of  the  laborers  is  endangered  by  the  ose  of  chio* 
line  gas  or  chlorine  water,  chloride  of  Sme  is  now 
8nbstitat«d,  a  salt  in  which  chlorine  is  chemically  com- 
bined, but  from  which  it  may  be  easily  disengaged  on 
mere  expoawe  to  the  air. 

JEzperimetU  d.  —  Apply  chlorine  water  to  decaying 
and  nauseous  substances  (water  from  fiowei-pot«,  ma- 
nure, rotten  eggs,  &c) ;  the  bad  odor  will  at  once  en- 
tirely vaiush.  Thus  it  not  only  decomposes  colors,  but 
also  the  volatile  combinations  formed  during  decay,  and 
which  occasion  disagreeable  odors.  It  acts  in  a  mmilar 
manner  also  upon  morbific  matter  (malaria,  miasm), 
which,  being  dlfihsed  in  the  air  or  attached  to  clothes 
and  beds,  may  commtmioate  disease.  Chlorine  is  there* 
fore  a  powerful  dinitfediiig^  agent,  and  is  used  for  pari- 
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tying  all  morbid  matt^  and  infected  atmoBpheres,  and 
for  anesting  the  decay  of  o^anio  sabstances.  Musty 
casks  may  also  be  purified  by  washing  them  first  with 
chlorine  water,  and  then  with  some  milk  of  lime. 
Monldy  cellars,  in  which  milk  or  beer  cannot  be  kept 
withont  taming  aour,  are  again  rendned  serviceable  for 
a  long  time  by  fbmigating  them  with  chlorine  gaa,  or 
by  washing  them  with  dtlorine  water,  or  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime. 

Ehgterimenl  e.  —  Fill  a  small  flask  with  chlorine  wa- 
ter, and  invert  it  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water ;  if  this  is 
put  away  In  a  dark  place,  it  remains  unchanged ;  bat  if 
it  is  exposed  to  the  son,  a  colorless  gas  will  collect  in 
file  upper  part  of  the  flask,  in  which  a  Rowing  taper 
will  inflame ;  this  gas  is  oxygen.  After  some  days  the 
water  will  entirely  lose  Its  chlorine  odor,  and  will  have 
acquired  a  soar  taste,  and  instead  of  bleaching  bine 
litmns-paper,  it  will  redden  it  Three  elements  only 
were  present,  the  constitaenta  of  water  and  chlorine ; 
thus  it  is  obvions,  that  the  chlorine  mnst  have  united 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  to  form  mnriatic  add,  the 
oxygen  being  set  fiee.  Chlorine  had  here  the  choice 
between  hydrogen  and 
oxygen ;  it  chose  the  for- 
mer;  it  has,  conseqaent- 
^«»"  «■  ly,  a  greater  a0imly  for 
hj/drogen  than  for  oxygen. 
This  afibrds  another  ex- 
ample of  simple  elective  affinity.  The  chlorine  water 
should  therefore  be  protected  from  the  light,  and  this 
can  be  most  conveniently  done  by  pasting  black  papa 
round  the  vessel  containing  it. 

The  bleaching  and  disinfectiDg  power  of  chlorine  is 
now  easily  exphuned  by  its  strong  affinity  for  bydn^n. 
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All  ajiimal  and  vegetable  substances  contain  hydrogen, 
which  is  taken  from  them  by  chlorine.     But  if  a  sin- 
^e  chemical  pillar  falls,  the  whole  chemical  stracture 
tombles  with  it.     By  the  absh^ction  of  the  hydrogen, 
the  coloring  matter  becomes  colorless,  the  odorous  prin- 
ciples scentless,  the  morbific  matter  innoxious,  insoluble 
sabstanceB  are  very  frequently  rendered  soluble,  &c. 
Experimeni  f.  —  Dissolve  in  a  test-tube  a  small  quan- 
tity of  green  vitriol  (sulphate  of 
Fig.  85.  iron),  in  cold  water,  and  add  to 

the  solution  a  few  drops  of  sol- 


phuiic  acid ;  then,  some  chlorine  water ;  the  solution  wiU 
immediately  assume  a  yellow  color.  In  this  case,  aJao, 
the  w^ter  is  decomposed ;  the  hydrogen  passes  to  the 
chlorine,  but  the  oxygen  is  not  liberated,  since  it  here 
meets  with  a  body  which  already  contains  oxygen,  but 
which  is  capable  of  receiving  still  more,  namely,  protox- 
ide of  iron.  This  becomes  more  highly  oxidized,  and 
the  yellow  liquid  now  contains  sulphate  of  sesquloxide 
of  iron.  Consequentiy  we  have  in  chlorine  water  a 
powerful  oxidizing  agetUy  by  means  of  which  we  can 
easily  convert  protoxide  salts  into  salts  of  the  sesqni- 
oxide  or  peroxide. 

Expervmeni  g.  —  Put  into  chlorine  water  some  pwe 
gold-leaf ;  it  will  soon  disappear,  as  the  simple  element 
chlorine  combines  with  the  simple  element  gold.  The 
combination  is  called  chloride  of  gold ;  it  is  soluble  in 
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water.  Chlorine  has  a  very  great  tendency  to  combine 
with  the  metais.  These  combinatioos  comport  them- 
eelves  like  aalta;  they  are  called  chlorine  metals,  and 
raoat  of  them  are  Boluble  in  water. 

Ei^erivient  h.  —  Poor  into  a  Teasel  filled  with  chlo- 
rine gas  a  little  metallic  antimony,  in  fine  powder ;  it 
-will  fall  in  a  glowing  state  to  the  bottom,  as  though  it 
were  a  shower  of  fire.  The  fire  ia  cansed  by  the  violent 
combination  of  the  chlorine  with  the  antimony.  The 
white  amoke  which  fills  the  flask  la  the  new  combina- 
tion formed,  viz.  chloride  of  antimony.  If  a  fine  brass 
wire,  on  which  a  piece  of  tinsel  has  been  fastened,  be 
introdaced  into  chlorine  gas,  the  wire  will  bnm  vrith  a 
vivid  combuBtioD,  and  with  the  emission  of  sparks. 
Here  combastion  means  the  same  as  a  combination 
with  chlorine.  Brass  consists  of  zinc  and  copper;  ac- 
cordingly, chlorides  of  2dnc  and  copper  are  fcmned. 
Both  dissolve  in  water,  and  the  chloride  of  copper  im- 
parts to  the  solution  a  green  tinge, 

Ezperiment  i,  —  Place  in  this  solntion  a  poUahed 
knife-blade ;  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  covered  with  a 
coating  of  the  red  metal,  copper.  The  iron  possesses  a 
still  greater  affinity  for  ctilorine  than  copp^  does,  and,  as 
in  chemical  reactions  the  right  of  the  strongest  prevails, 
so  the  iron  seizes  the  chlorine,  and  the  copper  is  deposit- 
ed in  the  metallic  state.  This  method  is  frequently  em- 
ployed for  precipitating  a  metal  from  its  solution.  Pol- 
ished steel  is,  accordingly,  a  reagent  for  copper,  and  by 
means  of  it  we  can  ascertain,  very  simply  and  accurate- 
ly, whether  copper  is  present  in  pickled  cucumbers,  or 
preserved  fruit,  which  may  have  been  carelessly  prepared 
in  copper  vessels. 

153.  Experim^U.  —  If  a  piece  of  sodium  of  the  size 
of  a  pea  is  thrown  into  a  cup  ooataining  chlorine  water, 
13 
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it  will  move  rapidly  roand,  just  as  in  common  water, 
with  a  hissing  noise,  and  finally  disappear ;  but  if  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  the  chlorine  was  present,  the  liquid 
will  not  afterwards  give  a  basic  reaction,  as  in  the  ex- 
periment in  ^67;  neither  will  it  have  an  alkaline,  but 
a  saline  teste.  If  allowed  to  evaporate  gradually  over 
a  warm  stove,  amaJl  cubic  crystals  remain  behind,  the 
constitnente  of  which  are  chlorine  and  sodium.  Thus, 
from  these  two  elements  a  salt  has  been  formed,  famil- 
iarly known  as  common  salt. 

154.  Chlorine,  like  oxygen  and  sulphur,  unites 
in  several  proportiona  with  other  substances.  Thus, 
there  are  different  chlorides,  as  well  as  different 
oxides  and  sulphides.  The  combinations  containing 
smaller  quantities  of  chlorine  are  called  protochlo- 
rides;  those  containing  larger  quantities  are  called 
perchlorides. 

IODINE    (I). 
At.  Wt  >■•  1586.  — Sp.  Gt.  =  9. 

155.  Iodine  is  a  solid  body,  somewhat  resembling 
plumbago ;  it  smells  a  littie  like  chlorine,  has  a  pungent 
teste,  and  stains  the  skin  brown. 

Ea^eriment.  —  Put  24  grains  of  iodine  into  a  flask, 
and  pour  over  them  half  an  ounce  of  strong  alcohol ;  if 
the  iodine  is  pm«  it  will  entirely  dissolve.  Thia  dark 
brown  solution  is  called  tincture  of  iodine.  Water  dis- 
solves only  a  tmce  of  iodine,  but  yet  is  rendered  yellow 
by  it 

Experiment.  —  Put  a  littie  iodine  upon  a  knife,  and 
hold  it  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp ;  the  iodine  melts,  and 
is  afterwards  converted  into  a  violet-colored  ^as,^  io- 
dine fumes.     As  the  iodine  fumes  are  nearly  nine  times 
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heavier  than  common  air,  they  sink  in  it.  Iodine  owes 
its  name  to  the  color  of  its  fumes,  the  Greek  word 
USqc  meaning  violet'Colored.  The  fmnes  appear  more 
beautiful  when  the  iodine  is  heated  in  a  small  flask. 
After  cooling,  the  walls  of  the  flask  become  lined  with 
small  brilliant  crystals  of  solid  iodine,  affording  an  ex- 
ample that  regular  crystals  may  also  be  formed  when 
bodies  pass  from  the  aeriform  into  the  solid  state. 

Experiment.  —  Boil  one  grain  of  starch  in  a  test-tube 
with  one  drachm  of  water,  and  add  to  the  thin  paste 
thus  obtained  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine;  tAe 
iodine  cojnbines  with  the  slarck;  the  combination  is  of  a 
deep  blue  color.  The  blue  color  disappears  on  boiling, 
but  returns  again  on  cooling.  If  one  drop  of  the  starch 
paste  is  mixed  with  one  quart  of  water,  even  at  this  ex- 
treme dilution,  the  iodine  tincture  will  impart  to  it  a 
violet  tinge.  Consequently,  it  is  an  exceedingly  sen- 
sitive reagent  for  detecting  starch,  and  starcfa,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  detecting  iodine.  If  a  littie  iodine  tinc- 
ture is  dropped  upon  flour,  potatoes,  &c.,  the  presence 
of  starch  in  these  substances  will  at  once  be  indicated. 

BBOMINE   (Br). 
At.  Wt.  —  lOOa— Sp.  Or.  —  3. 

156.  Bromine  is  a  deep  brownish-red,  heavy,  and 
very  volatile  liqttid.  Its  name  is  derived  from  tiie  Ctreek 
word  0p&fu>t,  signifying  a  strong  odor.  Bromine,  at 
common  temperatures,  emits  yeUowish-red  fames,  which 
have  a  BuiTocating  and  offensiTe  odor,  similar  to  that  of 
chl<mne.     It  produces  a  yellow  color  with  starch. 

Iodine  and  bromine  have,  in  their  relations  to  other 
bodies,  the  greatest  similarity  to  chlorine.  Like  chlorine, 
they  possess  a  strong  afinity  for  hydrogen,  and  form 
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with  it  acids ;  tiiey  also  combine  with  the  metals  form- 
ing protoiodides  and  peiiodides,  protobromides  and 
perbromides,  which  comport  like  salts.  If  a  polished 
silver  plate  be  held  over  the  fumes  of  iodine  and  bro- 
mine, it  is  colored,  first  yellow,  then  violet,  and  then  bine, 
owing  to  these  vapors  combining  with  the  silver.  This 
film  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  is  decomposed  al- 
most instantaneously  in  the  light,  slowly  in  the  shade, 
and  not  at  all  in  the  dark.  On  this  property  is  founded 
the  Daguerreotype  process.  Iodine  and  bromine  are 
also  used  in  medicine  for  dispelling  tomois  and  goitres, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  &c. 

Both  of  these  two  substances  are  faithful  companions 
of  chlorine  \  wherever  common  salt  occurs,  whether  id 
the  earth,  the  sea,  or  mineral  springs,  small  quantitiea 
of  them  ate  present,  not  in  a  free  state,  however,  but 
combined  with  metals.  The  difTerent  sea-weeds  atbiact 
these  combinations  from  the  sea-water,  and  from  these 
sea-weeds  iodine  and  bromine  are  extracted.  Both  of 
these  bodies  have  poisonous  properties. 

FLUORIHE  {W). 


Fluorine  is  likewise  an  element  having  similar  prop- 
erties to  chlorine,  but  it  is  haidly  known  in  its  isolated 
state.  The  mineral  known  aa  flnor-epar,  dystallizing 
in  cubes,  consists  of  fluorine  and  caloimD. 

CTAKOGBH  (CS  or  Cy). 
AtWt-32S.— Bp.  Gr. -l.a. 
1S7.  PnutiaM^het  muversally  used  aa  a  pigment,  con- 
sists of  iron,  carbon,  and  nitjogen.    But  both  the  two  lat- 
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ter  BobBtaDces  aie  so  closely  combined  with  each  other, 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  one.  The  most  stnking 
thing  in  this  combination  is,  that,  although  a  com- 
pound, it  combines  with  other  elements  exactl;/  in  the 
same  mamier  as  though  it  were  itself  on  element.  For 
this  reason,  under  the  name  csanogen,  it  is  here  included 
among  the  elements.  It  forms  an  exception  to  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  rule,  that  simple  bodies  can  only 
combine  with  simple,  and  compound  only  with  com- 
pound  bodies.  Cyanogen  comports  towards  other 
bodies  in  a  numner  similar  to  that  of  chlorins,  iodine, 
bromine,  and  fluorine;  it  is  gaseous,  and,  like  these, 
forms  with  hydrogen  an  acid,  the  poisonous  prussic 
add,  and,  like  them,  also  unites  with  metals,  forming 
protocyanides  and  percyanides.  The  cyanogen  com- 
pounds have  likewise  the  character  of  salts.  The  com- 
bination of  cyanogen  with  iron,  as  already  stated,  is  of 
a  beautiful  blue  color,  and  hence  the  name  cj/am^en, 
bom  the  Greek  word  Kiamt,  blue. 


The  five  metalloids,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  flu- 
orine, and  cyanogen,  are  characterized  as  follows : — 

1.  They  have  a  far  greater  affinity  for  bydrc^en  than 
for  oxygen.  They  combine  with  the  latter  only  on 
compulsion  (oxygen  acids). 

3.  Their  combinations  with  hydrogen  are  acids  (hy- 
drogen acids). 

3.  Their  combinations  with  the  metals  are  salts. 
These  salts  are  called  haloid  salts,  to  distanguish  them 
from  the  common  or  oxygen  sails,  which  consist  of  an 
acid  and  a  base. 

On  account  of  this  latter  peculiarity,  these  elements 
have  been  called  haijgens,  or  salt  producers. 
13' 
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BBTS08FECT  OF  THE  HAI.OOENS  (CELOBINE,  IODINE, 
BBOHINE,  IILUOKINII,  AND  CTANOOBN). 

1.  Crystals  may  be  formed,^  1st,  from  a  solution, 
either  by  cooling  (saltpetre),  or  by  evaporation  (com- 
moa  salt) ;  2d,  from  a  molten  fluid,  by  congelation 
(sulphur) ;  and  3d,  &om  vapor,  when  it  becomes  solid 
immediately  on  cooling  (snow,  iodine). 

2.  The  crystallized  or  regularly  formed  bodies  are 
the  reverse  of  the  amorphous  bodies,  in  which  no  defi- 
nite form  ia  to  be  perceived  (vitreous  and  pulverulent 
bodies).  Many  bodies  can  assume  two,  or  even  several, 
different  forme,  and  are  called  dimorphous  or  polymor- 
phous bodies  (coal,  sulphur). 

3.  Water  can  dissolve,  not  only  solid,  but  gaseous 
bodies;  for  inBtance,  chlorine,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
&C.,  and  the  more  of  them  the  colder  it  is. 

4.  Not  only  heat,  but  light  also,  may  effect  or  de- 
stroy chemical  combinations. 

5.  A  body  has  a  greater  inclination  to  combine  with 
another  body  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  separated 
from  a  combination  (nascent  stete). 

6.  There  are,  also,  by  way  of  exception,  compound 
bodies,  which,  just  as  if  they  were  chemical  elements, 
can  combine  with  simple  bodies  (cyanogen). 

BOUBTH  QBOUP  OS   METALLOIDS:  HYALOQEMS. 

BORON  (B), 

At.  Wt  -•  136,  and 

SILICON  (8). 

At.  Wt.  =  878. 

158.  Both  of  these  substances  occur,  in  nature,  only 

in  combination  with  oxygen ;  boron  but  seldom,  as  in 
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)  acid  OT  borax ;  and  silicon  very  abtindantty, 
as  in  sand,  quartz,  and  almost  all  other  stones.  The 
word  silicon  is  c^eriTed  from  the  Latin  silex,  flint ;  hence 
its  symbol,  Si.  Boracic  and  silicic  acids  form,  with 
many  bases,  amorphous  salts  (^ass,  slag,  glazing); 
for  this  reason,  boron  and  silicon  may  be  called  hyalo- 
gens  01  glass  producers. 


1.  The  thirteen  substances  now  treated  of  may  be 
called  the  noti'metaUic  bodies,  or  metalloids,  because  they 
do  not  possess  a  metallic  appearance. 

2.  Heat  and  electricity  pass  through  them  very  slow* 
ly;  they  are  bad  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity. 
The  metals,  on  the  contrary,  which  give  rapid  transit 
to  those  forces,  are  good  conductors. 

3.  On  decomposition  by  galvanism,  the  metalloids 
always  separate  at  the  positive  pole  (the  zinc  side),  and 
the  metals  at  the  negative  pole.  As  the  positive  pole 
only  attracts  bodies  endowed  with  the  opposite  or  neg- 
ative electricity,  and  the  negative  pole  only  those  en- 
dowed with  positive  electricity,  so  the  metalloids  are 
called  electro-negative  bodies  and  the  metals  electro- 
positive bodies. 

4.  Almost  all  the  metalloids  combine  with  hydro- 
gen,  but,  as  a  general  role,  the  metals  do  not  Some  of 
the  hydrogen  combinations  have  acid  properties  (hydro- 
gen  acids), 

5.  In  the  same  manner,  the  metalloids  combine  with 
oxygen,  forming  acid-oxides  or  oxygen  acids.  The 
metals  also  combine  with  oxygen,  bat  forming  mostly 
oxides  or  bases. 
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6.  The  following  are  the  states  of  aggregation  of  the 
metalloids  at  the  ordinary  temperatnre :  — 

7  metalloids,  solid :  C,  S,  F,  Se,  I,  B,  SL 

1  "         fluid:  Br. 

5  "         gaseous:  O,  H,  N,  CI,  (Cy). 

7.  They  form  four  families  or  groups,  fonnded  on 
their  resemblance  to  each  other. 

1st  group,  Organogens,  animal  and  plant  producers :  O, 

H,  N,  C. 
2d       "      Pyrogens,  fire  producers :  S,  P,  Se. 
3d       "       Halogens,  salt  producers :  CI,  I,  Br,  F,  (Cy). 
4th      "      Hyalogens,  glass  producers :  6,  Si 
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1.)  imric  acid,  or  aquafortis  (H  O,  N  O,). 

159.  Experiment.  —  Introduce  Into  a  small  retort  half 

an  ounce  of  powdered  saltpeti«  and  half  an  ounce  of 

common  sulphuric  acid,  and  let  the  retort  stand  erect 

for  some  time,  in 

^^-  ^-  order     that     as 

much  as  possible 

of  the  sulphuric 

acid     remaining 

in  the  ne(^  may 

flow  down   into 

the  retort    Then 

imbed  the  latter 
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in  sand  contained  in  an  iion  vessel,  adapt  to  ihe  beak  of 
it  a  receiver,  wrap  ronnd  the  joint  some  strips  of  mois- 
tened blotting-paper,  and  heat  gently.  In  a  short  time 
a  yellowish  faming  fluid  passes  over  into  the  receiver, 
which  ia  placed  in  a  vessel  flUed  with  water,  and  must 
frequently  be  sprinkled  with  cold  water;  this  flnid  is 
heavier  than  water,  and  is  called  ntinc  acid. 

Saltpetre  ia  a  salt,  consisting  of  nitric  acid  and  a 
base.  The  base  is  called  oxide  of  potassimn,  or  more 
briefly  potassa,  and  has  for  its  symbol  K  O.  Sul- 
phuric add  is  a  stronger  add  than  nitric  acid;  that 
is,  it  has  a  greater  affinity  than  the  latter  for  potassa ; 
it  therefore  expels  the  nitric  add,  which,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  is  converted  into  vapor,  but  is  condensed 
again  in  the  receiver  as  a  fluid.  A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
sulphuric  add  would  in- 
foMBa.  deed  have  been  sufficient 
to  expel  all  the  nitric  add, 
^SSia.  I>ut  the  process  is  con- 
ducted much  more  easUy 
when  doable  the  quantity  is  employed.  This  explains 
why  the  saline  residuum  left  in  the  retort  has  still  a 
very  add  taste ;  it  is  called  Msulphate  of  potassa.  If 
only  one  half  of  the  sulphuric  acid  had  been  employed, 
neutral  sulphate  of  potassa  would  have  remained  be- 
hind. 

Pflfaric  add  has  the  same  constitaenta  as  common  air, 
bat  in  different  proportions.  The  air  contains  for  every 
four  measures  of  nitrogen  one  measure  of  oxygen ;  nitric 
acid,  on  the  contrary,  contains  ten  times  more  of  the 
latter  element;  consequently,  for  every  four  measures  of 
nitrogen,  ten  measures  of  oxygen ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  for  every  two  measures  of  N  (1  atom),  five  meas- 
ares  of  O  (5  atoms).    These  two  gases  are  only  me- 
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chanifially  mixed  together  in  the  air,  but  in  the  nitric 
add,  on  the  contxary,  they  are  chemically  combined. 
This  is  a  striking  example  how  wonderfolly  the  prop- 
erties of  bodies  change,  when  they  chemically  combine 
with  each  other.  When  mechanically  mixed  together, 
the  constituents  of  nitric  acid  form  a  life-sustaining 
gas,  while,  when  chemically  combined,  they  form  one 
of  the  most  corrosive  fluids. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  nitric  add  cotdd 
be  formed  more  directly  and  simply  from  the  air;  but 
this  cannot  be  done,  because  the  inert  nitrogen  will  not 
voluntarily  combine  with  oxygen  ;  this  combination 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  circuitous  method,  which  will 
be  described  hereafter. 

The  strongest  niizic  acid  contains  in  every  poond  two 
and  a  quarter  ounces  of  water,  or  in  each  atom  of  acid 
one  atom  of  water,  without  which  latter  it  cannot  exist ; 
if  this  is  withdrawn  from  it,  it  is  resolved  into  oxygen 
and  a  lower  oxygen-compound  of  nitrogen.  Many 
other  bodies,  especially  organic  bodies,  behave  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner.  This  water  has  been  called  water  of  eon^ 
siitulion,  denoting  thereby  that  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  constitution — to  the  existence — of  the  bod- 
ies referred  to.  The  water  of  crystallization  is  neces- 
sary only  to  the  continuance  of  the  form  and  thape  of 
the  crystals.  The  crude  nitric  acid  of  commerce,  which 
is  commonly  prepared  in  large  iron  cylinders,  contains, 
perhaps,  from  10  to  12  ounces  of  water  in  the  pound ; 
consequently  it  is  three  or  four  times  weaker  than  the 
above. 

160.  £h^rimefUs  with  NUric  Add. 

Experiment  a.  —  A  drop  of  nitric  add  is  snffident  to 
addify  several  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  even  at  a  greater 
dilution  it  will  redden  blue  litmus-paper ;  nitric  add  is 
accordingly  distinctly  characterized  as  an  acid. 
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E3:peTimerU  b,  —  The  well-known  volatile  alkali,  more 
correctly  called  ammonia,  may  serve  as  the  antithesis  to 
the  acids.  It  has  an  alkaline  taste,  has  no  action  on 
blue  test'paper,  but  turns  red  test-paper  blue ;  it  has  the 
character  of  a  base.  Its  exceedingly  pungent  odor  is 
also  characteristic. 

£^eriment  c.  —  Add  carefolly,  and  by  drops,  some 
nitric  acid  to  half  an  ounce  of  ammonia,  until  the  color 
of  red  or  blue  test-paper  remains  Unchanged  by  it 
When  this  point  is  attained,  yoo  will  no  longer  perceive 
either  the  acid  or  the  alkaline  taste  or  smelL  The 
taste  has  become  saline,  the  smell  has  vanished.  This 
process,  as  already  mentioned,  is  called  netUraUzoHon, 
Upon  evaporating  the  solution  a  white  salt  remains  be- 
hind, nitrate  of  ammonia.  By  appropriate  means,  the 
nitric  acid,  as  well  as  the  ammonia,  may  be  again  liber- 
ated from  this  salt 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  acids,  that  thep  combme  with 
bases,  forming'  ejitirely  new  bodies,  called  salts,  and  thus 
lose  their  acid  properties. 

McperimejU  d,  —  If  lead  be  heated  for  a  long  time  in 
the  air  it  abstracts  oxygen  from  it,  and  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  reddish-yellow  powder,  called  oxide  of  lead, 
or,  popularly,  litharge.  Take  up  a  small  portion  of  this 
litharge  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  put  it  into  a  test-tnbe, 
and  add  some  nitric  acid.  The  greater  part  will  be  dis- 
solved by  gentle  heating.  Filter  the  solution  while 
warm,  and  pnt  it  in  a  cold  place ;  a  salt  will  be  depos 
ited  from  it  in  white  brilliant  crystals  of  nitrate  of  oxJde 
of  lead.  This  shows  that  oxide  of  lead  is  also  a  base, 
as  it  combines  with  acids  forming  salts.  This  salt  is 
soluble  in  pwre  water. 

Nitric  acid  dissolves  most  of  the  metallic  oxides,  and 
fonns   with  them   salts,   all   of  which  are  soluble  in 
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water.  For  this  reason,  nitric  acid  is  often  used  for 
deaning  metala,  for  inetance]  copper  and  braBs  iastni- 
ments,  which,  during  the  process  of  annealing,  solder- 
ing, &o^  have  become  covered  with  a  coating  of  oxide. 

Ea^erment  e. — Ponr  over  some  shot  common  nitric 
acid,  slightly  diluted  with  water ;  a  solution  is  also  ef- 
fected in  this  instance,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
evolution  of  a  yellowish-red  vapor  of  a  suffocating 
smell.  This  vap6r  is  called  nitrous  acid,  and  contains, 
as  its  name  implies,  less  oxygen  than  nitric  acid.  The 
missing  oxygen  has  united  with  the  lead,  and  has  con- 
verted it  into  an  oxide.  Part  of  the  nitric  acid  is  de- 
composed, while  another  part  of  it  combines  with  the 
oxide,  and  forms  the  same  salt,  as  in  the  former  experi- 
ment. This  likewise  crystallizes  from  its  solution,  if  it 
is  evaporated  until  a  film  forms  on  its  BUiface. 

In  this  case  nitric  acid  exerts,  as  we  see,  a  doable 
action ;  it  first  oxidizes  the  lead,  and  then  combines 
with  the  oxide  formed.  The  lead  is  apparently  dis- 
solved, but  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  quite  a  difTerent 
kind  of  solution  from  that  of  common  salt  or  sugar  in 
water.  The  salt  and  sugar  are  unchanged  in  the  solu- 
tion, while  the  lead  is  not  contained  in  the  liquid  as  a 
metal,  but  as  a  salt,  a  nitrate.  The  same  thing  occurs 
with  all  other  metals  which  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid ; 
as,  for  example,  with  silver,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  &c. 
Gold  is  not  dissolved  by  it ;  hence  it  may  be  separated 
from  silver  by  means  of  nitric  acid. 

Experimeiaf,  —  The  metalloids,  as  weU  as  the  met- 
als, are  oxidized  by  nitric  acid ;  charcoal,  on  being 
boiled  in  it,  becomes  carbonic  acid ;  sulphur,  sulphuric 
acid ;  phosphorus,  phosphoric  acid ;  &c.  In  all  these 
cases  yellowish-red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  are  evolved. 

KrjtenmeiU  g.  —  Organic  substances  also,  for  exam- 
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pie,  wool,  feathers,  wood,  indigo,  &c^  aie  oxidized  and 
decotnpODed  by  heating  with  nitric  add.  This  sent  of 
decomposition  may  be  regarded  as  combustion  in  the 
moiat  way.  If  cnrganic  substances  are  allowed  to  re- 
main for  a  short  time  only  in  contact  with  this  acid, 
they  will  assnme  a  yellow  color,  owing  to  the  evolation 
of  nitrous  acid.  In  this  manner  wood  may  be  stained, 
and  silk  may  be  died  yellow;  the  hands  and  clothes 
are  also  stained  yellow  by  nitiic  acid.  Cotton  ex- 
periences a  most  rema^able  change  if  soaked  for  a 
short  time  in  the  strongest  nitric  acid ;  it  will  then  de- 
tonate and  explode,  like  gunpowder,  only  far  more  vi- 
olently. (§  433.)  Stxong  nitric  acid  is  partially  de- 
composed, and  colored  yellow,  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

If  you  color  some  water  blue  in  a  test-tube  with  one 
drop  of  solution  of  indigo  (^  173),  and  add  to  it  on  boil- 
ing one  drop  of  nitric  acid,  the  blue  color  will  disappear. 
This  behaviour  serves  for  the  detection  of  nitric  acid. 

Nitric  acid,  as  the  preceding  experiments  show,  is 
very  easily  decomposed,  and  with  the  liberation  of  oxygen, 
which,  in  the  nascent  state,  has  the  greatest  desire  to 
combine  again  with  other  bodies.  It  is,  owing  to  thia 
property,  one  of  the  most  important  meana  of  oxidaiion. 

Experiment  h,  —  The  nitric  acid  salts,  also,  are  easily 
decompcued.  Having  powdered  some  of  the  nitiate  of 
lead,  obtained  in  experiment  dca  e,  throw  it  upon  a  red- 
hot  coal ;  decomposition  will  ensue,  with  the  'emission 
of  sparks,  and  beads  of  metallic  lead  will  remain  be- 
hind. The  nitric  acid  will  hereby  be  completely  re- 
solved into  nitrogen  and  oxygen ;  the  latter,  as  well  as 
the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  combines  with  the  coal, 
forming  carbonic  acid,  which,  together  with  the  nitrogen 
that  has  become  gaseous,  quickly  escapes  and  occasions 
the  emission  of  sparks.  This  sudden  evolution  of  gases 
from  a  solid  body  is  called  detonation. 
14 
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3.)  IWtrtms  Add  (N  O.). 

161.  This  add  is  always  produced  a^  a  disagreeable 
secondary  ptodact  from  nitric  acid,  when  this^  as  in  the 
previona  experiment,  is  employed  for  dissolving  or  ox- 
idizing metals  or  other  Bnbstances.  At  Qie  common 
temperature  it  forms  redduk-jfelloto  suffocaHnff  fumes, 
which  at  a  very  low  temperatnre  may  be  condensed  into 
a  blue  liqtdd.  As  the  inhalation  of  these  vapors  is  in- 
jorions  to  the  lungs,  experiments  performed  with  this 
acid  should  always  be  done  wh^e  th^e  is  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air. 

Fammg  NUric  Acid.  —  Nitric  add  will  dissolve  large 
quantities  of  nitrons  add  fumes,  and  is  thereby  con- 
verted into  a  reddish-yellow  liquid,  wbidi  in  open  ves- 
sda  gives  off  the  same  colored  fumes.  It  is  then  called 
filming  Ttiifie  add  (N  O,  -f-  N  Og).  On  dilution  with 
water  it  becomes,  first  green,  then  blue,  and  finally 
colorless,  while  the  nitrous  add  escapes. 

3.)  Nitric  Oxide  (S  O,). 

162.  Eccperiment. —  Pour  over  a  cent,  placed  in  a 
wide-monttied  bottle,  a  little  water,  and  then  add  by 
degrees  some  nitric  add,  until  a  brisk  effervescence  en- 
sues. This  effervescence  is  caused  by  the  evolaldon  of  a 
gas,  which  must  be  collected  in  a  jar  of  white  glass 
over  the  pneumatic  trough.  It  is  called  nitric  oxidef  and 
consists  of  two  measures  (1  at)  of  nitrogen  and  two 

measures  12  at)  of  oxv- 
FitHB.  ,-  ,  ,      , 

gen.     Close  the  month  of 

the  jar  under  water;  it 

seems  to  be  empty,  for  the 

nitric  oxide  is  coloriess; 

but  if  the  jar  be  opened, 

and  air  be  carefully  blown 

in,  then  the  jar  becomes 
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filled  from  above  witb  yeUowish-red  vapors.  The  ni- 
tric oxide  takes  thereby  from  the  air  one  atom  of  oxy- 
gen, and  is  converted  into  nitrona  acid,  and  N  O,  be- 
comes N  Or  On  account  of  this  property,  it  has  an 
important  application  in  the  preparation  of  common 
sulphnric  acid  (^  173).  It  ia  here  fonned  from  nitric 
acid,  becaose  the  copper  withdraws  £rom  it  three  atoms 
of  oxygen,  and  becomea  an  oxide,  which  combines  with 
undecompoaed  nitric  acnd,  forming  nitrate  of  the  oxide 
of  copper.  This  salt  is  obtained  in  bine  crystals  by 
evaporating  the  solntaon  of  the  cent 

163.  4.)  Nitrous  Oxide  (N  O)  ia  a  combination  of 
two  mea«m-es  (1  at)  of  nitrogen  with  one  measure 
(1  at)  of  oxygen;  it  is  a  colorless  gas,  which,  when 
inhaled,  has  aa  intoxicating  effect,  and  is  therefore 
called  also  exhilarating  gaa.  This  gas  may  be  regarded 
as  atmospheric  air,  containing  doable  ita  nanal  amonnt 
of  oxygen. 


By  the  fcdlowing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  both  the 
volumes  and  the  weights  of  the  constitnenta  of  the  fooi 
componnds  just  treated  of  are  In  regolar  proportioD :  — 
In  Wiigld.  Li  VaUmt. 

ITS  N.  with  600  O,  or  S  toI*.  (1  U.)  N.  with  9  volt.  (U.)  O,  to K Ol 

178—  "     800—     "B     ■      (■«■)—     "     8     "       "— "HOi 

17B—  "     SCO—  -»     "      (IM.)—     "    S     "       »    —  "NO* 

175—  "     100-     "a     "      (IM.)  —     "     1     "       -    —-NO. 

By  one  meaanre  or  atom  of  oxygen  (O)  ia  here  meant 
100  omices,  giaina,  Ace,  in  weight  On  the  other  hand, 
by  two  measures  or  one  atom  of  nitrogen  (N)  is  meant 
a  quantity  in  weight  of  175  onnoes,  grains,  &o. 
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1.)  Coi^onie  Add,  at  fixed  mr  (C  O.) 
164.  It  has  already  been  shown,  when  treating  of 
oaiboRf  that  ooal  and  all  oni  combTistible  snbstaaces 
form,  dnring  brid  combastion,  carbonic  acid  (§115), 
and  that  tiiia  gaa  may  be  detected  by  lime-water,  which 
is  thereby  tendered  toibid,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
an  insoluble  salt,  carbonate  of  lime.     Chalk,  limestone, 
and  marble  are  also  carbonates  of  lime,  and  from  them 
carbonic  acid  may  be  prepared  in  large  quantities. 
.fi^perment  —  Poor  into  an  eightonnce  fiaek  half  an 
^g^  onnce  of  nitric  acid  and 

half  an  ounce  of  water, 
and  then  add  some  pieces 
of  chalk  or  limestone. 
Adapt  to  the  flask  a  bent 
glass  tube,  and  conduct 
the  gas,  which  escapes 
with  effervescence,  into  a 
jar  placed  over  the  pneu- 
matic trough,  and  collect  it,  as  was  directed  under  oxy- 
gen. The  stronger  nitric  acid  expels  the  feebler  carbonic 
acid,  while  it  combines  with 
the  base,  lime  (Ca  O).  The 
nitrate  of  lime  formed  ( Ca  O, 
NO,)  is  a  soluble  salt ; 
therefore  there  remains  in 
the  flask  a  clear  liquid,  from  which,  by  evaporation, 
the  nitric  acid  salt  may  be  obtained  in  a  solid  fonn. 

Experimmt.  —  Bepeat  the  experiment,  but  instead  of 
nitric  acid  take  half  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  (8  Q,), 
carefully  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  water  (§  84) ;  you 
will  obtain  carbonic  acid  and  sulphate  of  lime.    The 
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liquid  in  this  case  does  not  become  dear,  since  the  sul- 
phate of  lime  (Ca  O,  S  O*) 
is  a  salt  difficult  to  dissolve ; 
it  is  the  same  snbstancc 
with  that  commonly  called 
gypsum,  or  {daster  of  Paris. 
Having  finished  the  experiment,  cdlect  and  dry  the 
gypsum,  and  preserve  it  for  fatore  experiments.  The 
last  two  experiments  are  obvioos  examples  of  simple 
elective  affinity. 

ExpermetA. —  Add  some  sulphuric  acid  to  the  ni- 
tric acid  solution  of  the  first  experiment ;  the  clear  liquid 
will  become  thick  and  tur- 
bid, gypsum  being  likewise 
formed,  because  sulphuric 
'  acid,  wtiich  is  stronger  than 
the  nitric  acid,  expels  the 
latter,  and  combines  with  the  lime. 
165.  EjperimsrUs  with  Carbonic  Acid. 
Experiment  a.^lS  moistened  blue  test-paper  is  ex- 
posed to  carbonic  acid  it  is  reddened,  but  on  being  left 
in  the  air  for  some  time  the  blue  color  is  restored ;  car- 
bonic acid  is  a  volatile  acid. 

Experimenl  b.  —  A  burning  taper  is  ex- 
tingoiabed  when  held  in  carbonic  acid,  and 
it  is  fatal  to  men  and  animals  if  they  inhale 
it  Carbonic  acid  gas  can  nei^^  tupporl 
combustion  nor  l^e. 

Experiment  c.  —  Invert  a  jar  filled  with  car> 
bonic  acid  over  one  containing  only  atmos- 
pheric air ;  if  after  some  moments  you  intro- 
duce into  each  of  these  jars  a  burning  taper, 
that  in  the  upper  vessel  will  continue  to 
bum,  while  that  in  the  lower  one  will  be  ex- 
14* 
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tingoished.  Carbonic  acid  is  heavier  than  common 
air ;  it  has  aunk  into  the  lower  Jar,  while  the  atmospheric 
air  has  ascended  into  the  upper  one.  If  a  flask,  filled 
with  carbonic  acid,  be  held  with  ite  moath  obliquely 
over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  bo  that  the  gas  can  flow  out, 
the  light  will  be  extingnished. 

Esqieriment  d.  —  Repeat  the  exp«iment  of  the  two 
jars,  filling,  instead  of  tJie  upper  one,  the  lotcer  one  with 
carbonic  acid.  If,  after  some  hours,  you  add  lime-water 
to  both  of  the  jars,  and  shake  them,  you  will  obtain  in 
both  of  them  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime,  —  a 
proof  that  the  carbonic  acid  has  partly  ascended  into 
the  upper  jar.  Both  gases  have  intimately  united  to- 
gether, or  the  carbonic  acid,  though  heavier,  has  ascend- 
ed, and  the  common  air,  though  lighter,  has  diffosed 
itself  towards  the  bottom.  This  voluntary  mixing  of 
the  diflerent  kinds  of  gases  together  ia  called  diffusion 
of  gates.  This  diffiision  of  gaseous  bodies,  since  it 
maintains  a  constant  equality  and  balance  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  atmosphere,  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  economy*  of  nature,  and  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  constitution  of  the  air  ie  everywhere  nearly  uni- 
form, although  in  one  place  firee  oxygen  is  withdrawn 
from  it,  and  in  another  place  carbonic  acid  is  added 
to  it 

ExperimeiU  e.  —  Fill  a  flask  conttuning  carbonic  acid 
half  full  of  pure  water,  close  it  with  the  finger,  and 
shake  it ;  the  water  takes  up  the  carbonic  acid,  aqd,  as  a 
vacuom  is  formed,  the  finger  is  preesed  into  the  mouth 
of  the  dask  by  the  external  air.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is 
soluble  in  water ;  one  measure  of  it  will  dissolve  one 
measure  of  carbonic  acid,  but  tvtice  as  much  when  sub- 
jected to  pressure ;  it  thereby  acquires  an  acdd  taste,  and 
the  property  of  effervescing.     Such  waters   ooze  out 
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from  the  earth  in  many  places,  for  instance,  at  Selten 
and  Bilin,  and  tiiey  are  tued  for  their  medicinal  qual- 
ities, under  the  name  of  earboitated  vjaters.  They  are 
now  also  prepared  artificially.  From  this  it  appears 
that  carbonic  acid  is  innocent  when  taken  as  a  drink, 
but  is  injnrious  when  inhaled.  The  foaming  of  bottled 
beer  and  champagne  is  owing  to  carbonic  add,  formed 
during  the  fermentation  of  these  liquon,  and  kept  con- 
fined in  the  botdea  by  co^ng  them. 

Experiment  /. — Throw  a  piece  of  chalk  into  vinegar ; 
vinegar  is  one  of  the  weakest  acida,  yet  it  is  able  to 
expel  caibonic  acid ;  this  e8cap>es  with  effervescence. 
Carbonic  acid  is  a  verg  feeble  acid,  because  it  has  a 
very  great  inclination  to  become  gaseous. 

Formerly  carbonic  acid  was  only  known  in  its  gaf^ 
eons  state ;  bnt  in  recent  times  it  has  been  converted 
into  a  tiguid,  by  a  strong  compressore  at  a  low  temper^ 
atnre.  This  liquid  evaporates  with  such  great  rapidity, 
that  a  cold  of  nearly  —100°  C.  is  produced  (§  40). 
By  this  means  chemists  have  lately  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering carbonic  acid  a  soUd.  It  then  has  the  appear- 
ance of  snow  or  ice. 

166.  ExperimetU.  —  To  be  perfectly  convinced  that 
carbon  is  contained  In  the 
colorless  carbonic  acid 
gas,  take  a  test-tube, 
break  the  bottom  of  it, 
end  adapt  to  it,  by  means 
of  a  perforated  cork,  a 
^a£8  tube,  and  connect 
it  with  a  flask  in  which 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved 
(^164).  Introduce  into  the  test-tube  a  piece  of  potassium 
of  the  size  of  a  pea,  previously  dried  between  blotting- 
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paper,  and  heat  the  place  where  it  lies  with  a  lamp.  Po- 
tasBtam  is  a  metal  very  similar  to  sodiam,  and  has,  like 
that,  an  extraordinary  affinity  for  oxygen;  at  the  d^iee 
of  heat  prodnced  by  the  lamp,  it  is  enabled  to  withdraw 
the  oxygen  from  the  carbonic  acid  which  passes  over  it. 
This  takes  place,  and  oxide  of  potassium,  or,  more 
simply,  potassa  (K  O),  is  formed,  one  of  the  sbong- 
est  bases,  which  immediately  combines  with  a  portion 
of  the  acid  present,  forming  caibonate  of  potassa. 
This  is  colored  black  by  the  separation  of  carbon.  If 
yoa  pnt  the  testrtube,  containing  the  \Aadc  saline  mass, 
into  a  wide-monthed  flask,  in  which  there  is  some  water, 
the  cartionate  of  potassa  will  dissolve,  but  the  carbon 
will  float  mechanically  in  the  solution,  and  may  be  col- 
lected on  a  filter.  The  liquid  baa  a  basic  reaction,  since 
the  feeble  carbonic  acid  is  not  able  fully  to  neutralize 
ttie  alkaline  properties  of  so  strong  a  base  as  potassa. 
The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  is  proved  by  the  efler- 
vescence  produced  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

Carbonic  atud  consists  of  one  atom  of  cart>on  and 
two  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  has  conseqnentiy  the  formula 
C  Of  By  weight,  then,  75  onncea  or  grains  of  carbon 
are  united  witli  300  ounces  or  grains  of  oxygen;  ac- 
cordingly, one  atom  of  carbon  is  equal  in  weight  to  75 
ounces,  grains,  Sec  of  carbon. 

167.  Carbonic  acid  is  everywhere  unceasingly  gener- 
ated, and  especially, — 

a.)  In  those  regions  of  the  earth  where  volcanoes  are 
active,  or  probably  were  active  in  a  former  age.  It  is 
generated  at  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  near  Naples, —  at  Fyr- 
mont,  in  Westphalia, —  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tiie 
Lake  of  Laache,  &c. ;  and  it  oozes  in  a  constant  cur- 
rent from  varions  crevices  in  dlflerent  parts  of  the  earth. 

b.)  In  all  ordinary  combustions,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned  sev-ral  times 
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c)  Id  the  re^nraiion  of  men  and  animals,  as  may 
easily  be  proved  by  blowing  the  air  coming  &om  the 
longs  tbrongh  a  giau  tube  into  lime-vater ;  carbonate 
of  lime  is  f<»med,  which  tenden  the  cleai  liquid  tnrbid. 
We  inhale  oxygen ;  this  comlunes  in  ooi  bodies  with 
carbon,  and  is  again  exhaled  as  carbonic  a<ud ;  there- 
fore, in  those  crowded  apartments  where  many  people 
congregate,  or  where  many  lights  are  bnming,  some 
arrangement  should  be  made  by  which  the  vitiated  air, 
that  is,  air  rich  in  carbonic  add,  may  be  conducted  off, 
and  be  replaced  by  fresh  aii,  that  is,  air  rich  in  oxy- 
gen. This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  artificial  cur- 
rents of  air,  or  ventilation. 

d.)  In  the  fermerUatum  which  ocean  in  the  making  of 
wine,  beet,  and  brandy.  In  this  process  the  sugar  is  re- 
solved- into  alcohol  and  carbonic  ai^d ;  the  former  re- 
mains in  the  liqaor,  and  imparts  to  it  an  intoxicating 
power,  while  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  in  the  air. 

e.)  In  the  decay  and  putrefaction  of  all  animal  and 
vegetable  snbstances.  Carbon  is  contained  in  all  or- 
ganic  bodies ;  during  decay  it  is  converted  gradually  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  carbonic  acid ;  hence,  wher- 
ever (^ants  and  animals  exist,  whether  upon  the  earth, 
in  the  sea,  or  in  the  air,  carbonic  acid  must  be  formed. 

All  the  carbonic  acid  thus  formed  is  received  into 
the  air.  If  it  should  continne  there,  however,  the  air 
would  become  gradually  deteriorated,  more  especially 
as,  in  all  the  processes  of  breathing,  combustion,  and 
decay,  free  oxygen  or  vital  air  is  taken  from  it  Bat 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  oxygen  does  not  decrease. 
The  carbonic  add  does  not  increase.  An  onfathom- 
able  wisdom  has  appointed  the  vegetable  kingdom  as 
the  protector  of  animal  life,  and,  with  wonderiul  sim- 
plidty,  has  provided  that  plants  should  absorb  from  the 
air,  as  their  prmcipoi  meatu  of  tu^ort,  the  carbonic  odd 


exhaled,  as  QBeless,  by  men 
and  animals,  and  shonld 
yield  oxygen  to  them  in 
retorn.    Plants  inhale  car- 
bonic  acid,  and    (during 
the  day)  exhale  oxygen. 
Lime-water  (§  115)  serves  for  the  detection  of  carbonic 
acid.     You  may  infer  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in 
solid  bodies,  if  an  effervescence  unattended  with  odor 
is  occasioned  by  dropping  muriatic  acid  apon  them. 

3.  Carbonic  Oxide  (C  O)  has  already  been  treated  ot, 
d  110.) 

SCUHDE  AND  OXTQBH. 
1.)  Sttlpkuric  Acid  (S  O,). 

168.  What  iron  Is  to  the  machinist,  sulphuric  acid  is 
to  the  chemist  As  the  former  makes  out  of  iron,  not 
only  machinery  of  all  sorts,  but  also  instraments  by 
which  he  can  work  up  every  other  material,  so  sulphu- 
ric acid  has  also  for  us  a  doable  interest.  It  not  only 
forms  with  the  bases  very  important  salts,  but  we  em- 
ploy it  also  as  the  most  useful  chemical  means  for  pro- 
dudng  numerous  other  chemical  substances  and  changes, 
as  has  already  been  taught  in  the  preparation  of  hydro- 
gen, phosphorus,  chlorine,  nitric  add,  carbonic  acid,  &c. 
Since  it  has  come  into  general  use  for  the  cleaning  of 
metallic  implements,  for  the  kindling  of  matches,  and  for 
making  blacking,  &c,  it  is  well  known  as  a  sbarp,  cor- 
rosive fluid.  It  stands,  as  it  were,  the  Hercules  among 
Ihe  acids,  and  by  it  we  are  able  to  overpower  aU  otiiers, 
and  expel  them  from  their  combinations.  It  occurs  in 
commerce  as  a  liquid  only.  There  ere  two  sorts ;  1)  an 
oily  fuming  liquid  (Nordhaosen  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of 
vitriol);  and  3)  another  somewhat  thinner,  and  not 
fuming,  acid  (common  sulphuric  acid).  But  it  may 
be  obtained  in  a  solid  and  dry  state  in  the  following 
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169.  Aitht/drous  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Experiment.  —  Pour  into  a  small  flask,  placed  in  a 
sand-bath  over  a  tripod  (see  Fig.  93),  half  an  ounce  of 
Notdhaosen  snlpharic  acid,  and  heat  it  gently  till  it  boils 
moderately.  Condnct  the  vapor  through  a  sufficiently 
wide  glass  tabe  into  aa  empty  flask,  which  is  placed  in 


a  vessel  filled  with  cold  water.  In  eammei  time  the 
water  may  easily  be  made  colder  by  adding  to  it  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  powdered  saltpetre.  If  the  vapor  be  suffered 
to  escape  into  the  air,  it  appears  in  thick  white  fumes, 
having  a  pungent  acid  smell ;  but  if  conducted  into  the 
flask,  it  is  condensed  into  a  glistenixig  white,  solid  mass. 
This  is  anhydrous  su^huric  acid.  The  distillation 
stops  as  soon  as  the  boiling  ceases,  and  the  ^ass  tube 
becomes  so  hot  as  to  bum  the  hand.  What  remains  in 
the  flask  no  long^  fnmes ;  it  has  become  common  sul- 
phnric  acid.  To  cause  this  to  boil,  you  must  apply  a 
ten  times  stronger  heat  than  before,  for  it  does  not  be- 
gin to  boil  till  above  300°  C,  while  the  anhydrous  acid 
boils  even  at  a  little  above  30°  C.  Tbia  is  the  reason 
why  the  boiling  ceases  when  the  latter  has  escaped. 


Eqieriments  wUh  Anki/drous  Su^kurie  Acid. 
EiperimetU  a.  —  Take  out  some  of  the  a<»d  by  means 
of  a  glass  rod,  and  introduce  it  into  a  dry  teat-tube ;  it 
will  fame  violently,  and  after  a  time  become  fliud ;  that 
is,  U  attracts  water  from  the  air,  and  is  thereby  converted 
into  Nordhauaen  sulphuric  acid.  On  longer  standing,  it 
absorbs  still  more  water,  and  ceases  to  fiime ;  it  thus  be- 
comes common  sulphuric  acid.  By  evaporation  this 
water  cannot  again  be  removed,  for  the  sulphuric  acid 
will  deliver  this  up  only  when  we  present  to  it  a  base  in 
exchange. 

Experiment  b.  —  If  anhydrous  sulphnric  add  be 
thrown  into  water,  it  is  dissolved  with  a  hissing  noise, 
and  a  violent  evolaiion  of  heat, 

ErperimerU  c,  —  It  is  likewise  dissolved  in  common 
sulphuric  add,  converting  this  into  the  faming  add. 
Fuming  sulphuric  add  is  accordingly  a  solution  of  an- 
hydrous in  common  snlpboric  acid.  Its  constituents 
are,  by  weight,  300  of  sulphur  (1  atom)  and  300  of  oxy- 
gen (3  atoms).  Hence  its  symbol  =  SO). 
170.  Fitmiag^  Suiphvric  Acid, 

This  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  green  vitriol, 
which,  as  is  known,  consists  of  sulphuric  acid  and  pro- 
toxide of  iron.    (§  89.) 

Ea^erimetU,  —  Put  a  crystal  of  green  vitriol  into  a 
glass  tube,  and  heat  it;  aque- 
^'  ous   vapor  escapes,   and   the 

f.  green  crystal  becomes  white 

**  ■-  O"  ^       (anhydrous).    On  further  heat- 

c^^^  ing  ihe  white  color  passes  into 

^^&-  reddish-brown,  and  a  little  snl- 

^S^S-''  phuroua  acid  is  evolved;  a  por- 

tion of  the  sulphuric  add  gives 
up  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  the  protoxide  of  iron,  which 
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it  thus  converts  into  a  sesquioxide,  while  the  other  por- 
tion combines  with  the  oxide  of  iron.  If  this  basic  sul- 
phate of  sesquioxide  of  iron  be  strongly  and  continaously 
heated,  then  the  sesqnioxide  of  iron  releases  the  stilpha- 
ric  acid ;  and  this  escapes,  and  becomes  anhydrous,  be- 
cause it  no  longer  finds  any  water  present  In  prepar- 
ing if  on  a  large  scale  earthen  retorts  are  used,  and 
the  fames  are  conducted  into  common  snlphnric  acid, 
which  is  thereby  converted  into  fuming  acid.  As  this 
is  a  thi(^,  flowing  liquid,  like  oil,  and  is  prepared  from 
green  vitriol,  it  has  received  the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  it 
is  also  called  Nordhausen  solpbaric  acid,  because  this 
city  supplied  Germany  with  it  for  centuries.  OU  of 
vitriol  has  the  specific  gravity  of  1.9,  and  contains  for 
every  pound  about  2  or  2\  ounces  of  water. 

If  oil  of  vitriol  be  exposed  to  the  air,  the  anhydrous 
acid  in  it  evaporates  and  unites  with  the  vapor  con- 
tained in  the  air;  accordingly,  common  sulphuric  acid 
la  formed,  which,  being  ten  times  less  volatile,  condenses 
in  the  cold  air,  forming  white  vapors,  jnet  as  steam  does. 
Consequently,  the  fumes  of  oil  of  vitriol  consist  of  the 
vapor  of  common  sulphuric  acid. 

As  long  as  the  process  of  manTifactaring  sulphuric 
acid  from  green  vitriol  alone  was  known,  it  was  a  very 
expensive  uticle.  A  hundred-weight  is  now  obtained 
for  the  same  sum  that  was  formerly  paid  for  two 
pounds. 

171.  Common  Su^kvric  Acid  (H.  O,  8  Oj). 

Charcoal  and  phosphorus  on  burning  take  up  the 
greatest  quantity  of  oxygen  with  which  they  can  com- 
bine, and  we  obtain  carbonic  and  phosphoric  acids.  If 
sulphur  did  the  same,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
convert  it  into  sulphuric  acid.  But  sulphur,  on  burn- 
ing, forms  snlphurouB  acid  {8  Og),  that  i^  200  in 
15 
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weight  of  snlphur  (1  atom)  combineB  with  200  in 
weight  of  oxygen  (2  atoms).  To  convert  this  into 
snlphoric  acid,  it  moat  be  compelled  to  take  up  an- 
other 100  in  weight  of  oxygen  {1  atom).  This  is  done 
by  a  body  which  is  very  rich  in  oxygen,  and  which  like- 
wise readily  parts  with  it,  namely,  by  nitzic  acid. 

ExperimetU,  —  Fasten  some  bits  of  sulphnr  to  an  iron 
wire,  inflame  and  hold  them  in  a  capacious 
bottle  containing  a  little  water,  until  the 
blue  sniphurons  flame  is  extinguished ;  the 
bottie  becomes  filled  with  a  white  smoke, 
which  is  recognized  by  its  odor  as  sulphor- 
OU8  acid.  (§  64.)  If  you  now  introduce  a 
shaving  moistened  with  nitric  acid  into  the 
vessel,  reddish-yellow  fames  will  immedi- 
ately form  around  the  wood,  gradually  filling  the  whole 
bottle.  These  fames  are  nitrons  acid,  and  their  evolu- 
tion indicates  that  the  sulphurous  acid  has  withdrawn 
oxygen  fi^^m  the  nitric  acid,  and  has  been  oxidized  and 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  After  some  time  the 
flask  becomes  clear  again,  because  the  vapor  of  the  sul- 
phuric acad  formed  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  dissolves  in 
the  water,  and  we  can  now  once  more  bom  sulphur  in 
the  bottle.  If  we  repeat  this  operation  several  times, 
we  can  soon  prepare  a  few  ounces  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid. 

Es^erimeTtt,  —  Add  some  drops  of  a  solution  of  a 
salt  of  barium  (chloride  of  barium)  to  a  portion  of  the 
acid  liquid  just  obtained ;  a  strong  white  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  disappears  neither  by  boiling,  nor  by  the 
addition  of  water,  nor  by  nitric  acid.  This  precipitate 
is  sulphate  of  baryta,  a  salt  quite  insoluble  in  water  and 
acids.  Add  one  drop  of  the  dilated  acid  to  a  wineglass- 
fall  of  water,  and  add  to  this  a  solution  of  bariom ;  even 
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at  this  great  iiilntion,  a  perceptible  cloudiness  will  be 
produced.  A  solutiou  of  chloride  of  barium,  or  of  ni- 
trate of  baryta,  are  the  most  certain  reagents  for  detect- 
ing sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates. 

173.  The  mamtfactvre  of  common  sulpharic  add  on  a 
large  scale  is  conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the 
last  experiment  bat  one.  The  sulphur  is  burnt  in  an 
oven,  from  which  a  pipe  leads  into  la]^  leaden  cham- 
bers. Vessels  containing  ntfn'c  acid  are  placed  in  one 
of  the  chambers,  and  some  water  is  ponied  upon  the 
floor.  The  sulphurous  acid  abstracts  one  atom  of  oxy- 
gen after  another  from  the  nitric  acid,  till  this  is  con- 
verted into  nitric  oxide.  The  nitric  oxide  formed  now 
acta  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  It  has  been  stated 
(§  16S)  that  this  gas  (N  Og),  on  coming  in  contact  with 
the  air,  immediately  abstracts  &om  it  one  atom  of  oxy- 
gen, forming  yellowish-red  fumes  of  uitroua  acid  (N  O3) ; 
the  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  leaden  chambers,  since 
air  also  flows  into  the  chambers  at  the  same  time  with 
tiie  sulphurous  acid.  The  nitrous  acid  Willingly  ^ves 
Qp  again  this  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  bodies  which  have 
a  desire  for  it  Such  a  body  is  sulphurous  add.  Al- 
though it  is  too  inert  to  take  the  oxygen  directly  from 
the  air,  it  nevertheless  receives  the  oxygen  very  willingly 
when  it  is  presented  to  it  by  the  nitrons  acid.  Thus 
the  latter  becomes  again  converted  into  nitric  oxide,  but 
the  former  into  sulphuric  add.  The  nitric  oxide  again 
takes  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  gives  it  up  again  to  the 
sulphurous  acid,  and  continues  to  perform  this  service 
as  long  as  any  oxygen  is  present  Finally,  it  is  allowed 
to  escape,  together  with  the  remaining  nitrogen  of  the 
air.  But  it  is  essential  for  the  success  of  this  process, 
that  v<q>or  be  also  present ;  therefore  steam  is  contina- 
ally  condocted  into  the  chambers  from  a  steam-boiler. 
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This  eteam,  together  with  the  sulphuric  acid  formed, 
condenses  on  the  cold  walls,  and  collects  on  the  floors 
of  the  chambers  as  an  acid  liquid.  The  annexed  figure 
tends  to  elucidate  this  process. 


By  means  of  this  remarkable  property  of  nitric  oxide, 
U  has  become  possible,  with  an  ounce  of  nitric  acid,  to 
obtain  from  10  ounces  of  sulphur  30  ounces  of  concen- 
trated common  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  three  atoms  of 
oxygen  released  from  the  nitric  acid  were  all  the  oxy- 
gen that  operated,  we  should  require  more  than  20 
ounces  of  nitric  acid  to  prepare  30  ounces  of  sulphuric 
acid.  There  are  now  some  laboratories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid,  of  such  colossal  size,  that  they 
are  able  to  deliver  daily  several  hundred  quintals  of 
prepared  acid.  The  diluted  acid  formed  in  the  leaden 
chambers  requires  stiU  to  be  evaporated  down  nearly 
one  half,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  common  concentrated 
su^huric  acid.  This  evaporation  is  commenced  in 
leaden  vessels,  and  finished  in  glass  or  platinum  re- 
torts. The  water,  being  more  volatile,  escapes,  and 
carries  olf  with  it  only  a  small  portion  of  the  acid. 
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When  the  spedfic  gravity  of  the  latter  becomes  1.84, 
that  is,  when  1840  grains  of  ttie  acid  can  be  pat  into  a 
vessel  'capable  of  containing  just  1000  grains  of  water, 
the  evaporatioo  is  stopped,  and  the  acid  is  transferred 
to  large  glass  bottles,  or  carboys.  One  pound  of  cotn- 
mon  snlphuric  acid  contains  three  onnces  of  water,  and 
consists  of  one  atom  of  add  and  one  atom  of  water;  but 
this  atom  of  water  is  retained  so  firmly,  that  it  cannot 
be  expelled  by  any  heat  This  add  is  therefore  called,  ■ 
also,  hydraled  sulphuric  acid,  ^  HO,  S  O3 . 

173.  Experiments  with  Sulplnmc  Acid. 

Experiment  a.  —  Let  some  snlphnric  acid  remain  in 
an  open  fiask  exposed  to  the  air ;  it  will  increase  every 
day  in  weight,/or  ii  very  eagerly  attracts  water  Jrom  the 
air-  After  standing  for  some  months  in  a  damp  place, 
it  will  become  two  or  three  times  heavier  than  before. 
This  explains  why  the  match-Qasks  formerly  in  ase  so 
readily  became  saturated  with  water.  Some  sub- 
stances impregnated  with  water,  especially  gases,  aie 
dried  by  means  of  sulphuric  add. 

Es^erijnent  b.  —  A  piece  of  wood  introduced  into 
sulphuric  add  becomes  blade,  and  is  reduced  to  coal,  as 
if  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  The 
sulphuric  add  seizes  upon  its  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
which  combine  to  form  water,  and  the  carbon  Is  left 
behind.  Wood  may  be  charred  in  this  way,  in  order  to 
protect  it  from  decay  in  moist  situations.  In  the  refin- 
ing of  burning-oil,  the  slime  of  the  oil  is  charred  by  sul- 
phuric add.  Su^thuric  acid  chars  and  destroys  most 
vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

Experiment  c  —  Four  a  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  upon 

paper ;  decomposition  takes  place  slowly ;  but  it  will 

take  place  instantaneoosty,  if  some  drops  of  water  are 

added,  because  water  and  sulphuric  acid  unite  toother 

15' 
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with  the  evohUion  of  strong  hetU.  For  this  reason,  when 
Bulpbnric  acid  comes  In  contact  with  the  akin,  it  should 
£iBt  be  wiped  off  with  dry  paper  or  cloth,  and  then  be 
immediately  washed  with  a  great  quantity  of  water. 
If  50  measm^s  of  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed  with  50 
measures  of  water,  we  do  not  obtain  100  measures, 
but  only  97  measures,  of  liquid;  consequently  a  con- 
traction or  condensation  has  occorred,  which  conden- 
sation is  always  attended  with  the  liberation  oi  heat. 

Experimeni  d.  —  Pulverize  a  small  quantity  of  indigo, 
and  form  a  thin  paste  of  it  with  fuming  sulphuric  add. 
After  a  few  days  add  to  it  some  water,  and  you  obtain  a 
deep  blue  liquid, -— solution  of  indigo.  With  this  solu- 
tion wool  may  be  dyed  of  a  fine  blue  color  (Saxon-blue). 
Common  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  indigo  only  imper- 
fectly. Indigo,  although  a  vegfetable  substance,  is  not 
carbonized  by  sulphuric  acid,  thus  forming  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule. 

Esperiment  e.  —  If,  during  the  winter  season,  you 
place  one  vessel  containing  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and 
another  containing  the  common  acid,  in  a  cold  place, 
the  stronger  oil  of  vitriol  will  freeze  at  0°  C,  but  the 
weaker  common  sulphuric  acid  will  not  freeze  unt'd 
the  temperature  faJla  to  — 34^  C. 

E-cperimetU  f.  —  Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  the  soda 
of  the  shops  in  warm  water,  and  neutralize  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid;  evaporate  until  a  film  forms  over  the 
surface,  when,  on  cooling,  prismatic  crystals  will  be  de- 
posited ;  they  possess  a  bitter  saline  taste,  and  are  easily 
soluble  in  water.  The  common  soda  of  the  shops  is 
carbonate  of  soda  (NaO,  COi);  the  carbonic  acid  is 
displaced  by  the  stronger  sulphuric  acid,  and  escapes 
with  effervescence,  but  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber  salts) 
remains  behind  in  the  liquid.     jVlniost  all  spring'water 
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contains  small  qnantitieB  of  solnble  sulphates;  the  in* 
soluble  or  almost  insoluble  sulphates  are  often  accn- 
molated  in  enonnoas  masBes  in  natnre,  forming  whole 
mountains,  as,  for  instance,  gypsnm. 

Experiment  g.  —  Mix  to  a  thin  paste  half  an  ounce  of 
litharge  with  water,  and  add  gradnaliy  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  common  sulphuric  acid ;  after  a  while  a  white 
insoluble  body  is  formed.  The  acid  unites  with  the 
oxide,  forming  sulphate  of  the  oxide  of  lead ;  this  is  on 
insoluble  salt. 

Ekperiment  k.  —  To  half  an  ounce  of  copper  scales, 
such  aa  fall  off  in  copper  founderiea,  add  two  oimceB  of 
water,  and  then  graduaUy  two  thirds  of  an  ounce  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  pat  it  in  a  warm  place ;  you  obtain 
a  blue  solution,  from  which  afterwards  blue  oblique, 
rhomboidal  crystals  will  be  deposited.  The  -edges  of 
these  crystals  are  usually  obtuse,  giving  to  the  slender 
sides  a  roof-like  appearance.  Copper  scales  are  oxide 
of  copper;  and  they  combine  with  the  acid,  forming 
sulphate  of  oxide  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  a  soluble  salt 
By  the  designation  vitriol  is  always  to  be  understood 
a  sulphate  of  a  metallic  oxide.  Copper  or  iron  vessels 
arc  cleaned  more  rapidly  and  made  brighter  by  water 
to  which  some  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  than  by 
simple  water  alone,  because  the  oxide,  which  tarnished 
the  vessels,  is  dissolved  by  the  acid. 

Experiment  i.  —  Put  a  small  iron  nail  into  a  test-tube, 
and  drench  it  with  20  drops  of  common  sulphuric  acid ; 
it  is  not  acted  npon.  But  if  you  add  a  little  water,  about 
i'our  or  five  times  more  than  the  acid,  a  brisk  efferves- 
cence will  ensue,  and  the  iron  will  be  dissolved.  The 
strong  acid  may  be  heated  to  boiling  in  iron  vessels 
without  acting  upon  them,  which  is  by  no  means  the 
case  with  the  diluted  acid.     It  has  been  stated  (§  89) 
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that,  in  this  experiment,  hydrogen  escapes,  and  sul- 
phate  of  iron  remains  in  solution.  The  iion  becomes 
protoxide  of  iron,  not  throngh  the  oxygen  of  the  atud, 
bnt  through  tiiat  of  the  water.  Zinc  and  tin  comport 
themselves  in  the  same  manner.  Consequently,  diluted 
add  must  be  employed  for  dissolving  such  metals. 
But  there  are  abo  metals  which  dissolve  only  in 
stronger  acid,  for  instance,  copper,  silver,  &c. ;  this  will 
be  treated  of  more  fully  under  sulphurous  acid. 

Experimeni  k.  —  If  a  meadow  or  field  be  inigated 
with  one  pound  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  1000 
pounds  of  water,  the  soil  will  be  rendered  more  fertile 
and  productive.  The  reason  ia,  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
decomposes  and  renders  soluble  several  kinds  of  earth ; 
whereby  soluble  sulphates  are  formed,  which  are  ab- 
sorbed  by  the  plants,  and  accelerate  their  growth.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  if  only  100  times  diluted,  has  the  contrary 
effect,  and  may  serve  for  destroying  grass  and  weeds 
in  alleys,  &c. 
2.)  StdphwrousActdi^O;). 

174.  This  snSbcating  gas  is  formed,  not  only  by  the 
combustion  of  sulphur,  but  may  also  be  prepared  from 
sulphuric  acid,  by  depriving  this  acid  of  one  atom  of 
oxygen. 

Experimevi.  —  Put  into  a  flask  (see  Fig.  93)  half  an 
ounce  of  copper  filings,  and  two  ounces  of  common  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  conduct  the  gas  (S  Oi),  as  it  escapes,  into 
a  four-ounce  bottle  Elled  with  water  (for  the  precaution 
to  be  taken,  see  §  92} ;  the  gas  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
water  in  great  quantities,  and  will  impart  to  it  an  acid 
taste  and  a  suffocating  odor,  like  that  of  homing  sul- 
phur. One  measure  of  water  dissolves  about  forty 
measures  of  sulphurous  add.  When  the  gas  ceases  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  water,  substitute  a  flask  filled  with 
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a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  this  likewise  absorbs 
the  gas,  and  forms  with  it  sulphite  of  soda,  while  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  escapes.  After 
sufficient  eraporation,  the  salt  formed  will  shoot  out 
into  white  crystals,  now  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  antichloiine ;  it  is  able  to  bind  the  chlorine 
that  may  happen  to  remain  in  the  material  during  the 
bleaching,  and  to  render  it  harmless.  Sulphite  of  soda 
has  not  the  odor  of  solphuroua  acid,  unless  when 
drenched  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines 
with  the  Boda,  and  expels  the  feebler  snlphorous  acid. 

Experiment.  —  Infuse  logwood  shavings  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  pour  on  the  dark  liquid  thus  obtained  some  sul- 
phurous acid  water;  a  decolorization  of  the  liquid  will 
immediately  take  place.  Solphorous  acid  bleaches  veg- 
etable colors.  Straw,  wool,  silk,  and  catgut — indeedani- 
mal  substances  especially — are  quite  generally  bleached 
with  sulpharoUB  acid.  The  most  simple  method  is  to 
moisten  them  with  water,  and  suspend  them  in  a  cham- 
ber or  in  a  box,  on  the  floor  of  which  is  placed  a  ves- 
sel containing  burning  sulphur.  The  bleaching  power 
of  this  acid  la  beaatiftilly  exemplified  by  holding  a  rose 
or  a  peony  over  a  burning  stick  of  sulphur.  If  some 
drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  be  now  added  to  the 
bleached  infusion  of  logwood,  the  previons  dark  red 
co\ot  will  again  be  restored;  consequently  the  coloriqg 
matter  has  not  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  sul- 
phurous acid,  as  it  would  have  been  by  chlorine ;  but  it 
has  only  combined  with  the  acid,  forming  a  colorless 
combination,  which  may  be  broken  up  again  by  a 
stronger  acid. 

Experiment.  —  If  a  lighted  taper  is  held  over  burning 
sulphur,  or  intoodaced  into  a  vessel  of  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  it  will  be  extmguuhed,  as  it  was  by  nitrogen  or  by 
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carbonic  acid.  The  continued  combustion  is  prevented, 
because  the  gas  contains  no  free  oxygen.  It  may  be 
now  readily  explained  how  cbimneyB  on  fire  are  extin- 
guished by  scattering  sulphur  on  the  coals  beneath ;  the 
sulphurous  acid  gas  ascends  in  the  chimney,  and  ex- 
pels the  atmospheric  air  present  in  it ;  the  glowing  soot 
is  thereby  deprived  of  the  free  oxygen,  and  is  extin- 
guished. 

175.  It  now  remains  to  inquire,  what  has  become  of 
the  copper  and  the  sulphuric  acid,  frvm  which  the  sid- 
phurous  acid  was  prepared. 

ExperiTnerU.  —  When  the  residue  in  the  flask  has  be- 
come cold,  add  water  to  it,  and  heat  it  gently  to  boiling, 
until  the  whole  saline  mass  is  dissolved.     The  solution 
is  dark  and  turbid,  because  fine  particles  of  coal,  con- 
tained in  almost  every  metal,  are  floating  about  in  it ; 
but  after  filtering,  it  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  color,  and 
transparent.     If  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  blue  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  the  oxide  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  of  con- 
siderable size,  are  formed ;  it  is  identical  with  the  salt 
obtained  by  the  solution  of  the  copper  scales  in  sul- 
phoric  acid.     The  oxygen 
by  which  the  copper  was 
Touuii,     oxidized  proceeded   from 
the  sulphuric  acid,  half  of 
which  gave  up  an  atom 
Non.       of  oxygen,  and  was  there- 
"'""'^     by  converted  into  sulphur- 
ous  add,   but  the  other 
half  combined  with  the  oxide  of  copper  just  formed. 
If  copper,  like  iron,  could  be  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of 
water,  then  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  instead  of  two 
ounces,  would  have  sufficed  for  half  an  ounce  of  copper. 
Consequentiy,  in   preparing  blue  vitriol,  it  would  be 
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more  economical  previously  to  convert  the  copper  into 
aa  oxide  by  heating  it  in  the  ali,  and  then  dissolving  it 
in  anlphnric  acid.  Silver  and  mercary  comport  them- 
selves also  like  copper.  When  they  are  to  be  dissolved 
in  sulphuric  acid,  concentrated  acid  must  be  used. 

When  larger  quantities  of  snlphorociB  acid  are  re- 
quired, it  is  usually  pre- 
pared by  heating  sulphuric 
acid  with  charcoaL  The 
coal  likewise  abstracts  one 
atom  of  oxygen  from  the 
snlphnric  afud,  and  be- 
comes converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  escapes  in 
company  with  the  sulphaiouB  acid. 


The  following  proportions,  in  weight,  of  sulphur  and 
oxygen,  always  exist  in  the  two  combinations  just  con- 
sidered :  — 

20O0Z.  of  fn)phDraidSOO'of.of  oxygen,  or  1  at-S  and  3  at.  0,  form  SO,. 
MO"  -         "SOO"  "        "l"SaBa3"0,     "SOj. 

Sulphur  forms  with  oxygen  several  other  acid  com- 
binations, as  hyposulphuric  acid,  trithionic  add,  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid,  tetrathionic  and  pentathionic  acids; 
but  these,  as  less  important,  wilt  not  be  treated  of  here. 


PHOSFHOBDS  AND  OXTQEN. 

1.)  Phosphoric  Acid  (P  O.). 

176.  When  phosphorus  bums  with  a  flame  in  oxy- 
gen, or  in  the  air,  a  white  acid  vapor,  called  phosphoric 
acid  (^65),  is  formed;  400  grains  of  phosphorus  are 
thereby  always  combined  with  500  grains  of  oxygen,  or 
1  atom  of  phosphorus  with  5  atoms  of  oxygen ;  this 
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acid,  coneeqnently,  has  the  formtda  POj.  If  phos- 
phorus is  burned  nudei  a  dry  bell-glass,  this  vapor  will 
be  deposited  as  a  white  powder  (anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid),  which  diliquesces  in  the  air,  but  dissolves  in  wa- 
ter, for  phosphoric  acid  is  hygroscopic,  and  easily  solu- 
ble in  water.  Such  a  solution  may  also  be  obtained  by 
boiling  phosphorus  a  long  time  with  nitric  acid.  In  the 
preparation  of  it  by  combustion,  the  air  fumishea  the 
oxygen ;  on  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  the  acid  itself  sup- 
plies it.  We  find  phosphoric  acid,  however,  already 
existing  in  many  substances,  espedally  in  the  bones 
of  the  Mammalia  and  birds,  &om  which  it  may  be 
prepared. 

Experiment.  —  Weigh  a  bone,  put  it  in  a  furnace-fire, 
and  let  it  remain  there  for  some  hours ;  it  first  becomes 
black  and  t^ien  again  white.  Now  take  it  from  the  fire 
and'  again  weigh  it ;  it  has  lost  about  one  third  of  its 
weight  That  wbidi  was  lost  in  burning  was  gelatine, 
which  was  first  charred  by  the  heat  and  then  consumed, 
that  is,  converted  into  gaa,  which  volatilized ;  the  re- 
maining non-volatile  parts  are  called  bone-aslies,  and 
consist  principally  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Reduce  this 
to  a  fine  powder.  Put  two  thirds  of  an  ounce  of  it  Into 
a  flask,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  four  ounces  of  water ;  let  it  stand  for  some  days  in 
a  warm  place,  occasionally  shaking  it.  Then  pour  the 
somewhat  thick  mass  upon  a  cloth,  and  squeeze  out  the 
liquid.  This  contains  no  longer  sulphuric  acid,  but 
phosphoric  acid,  with  a  Uttle  lime.  The  sulphuric  acid 
remains  on  the  cloth ;  it  has  combined  with  the  lime,  and 
expelled  the  phosphoric  acid.  The  sulphate  of  lime,  or 
gypsum,  (§  164,)  is  then  washed  with  water  and  dried. 

Sulphuric  acid  in  the  moist  way  is,  as  we  see,  stronger 
than  phosphoric  acid,  but  at  a  red  heat  the  contrary 
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is  the  case;  if  gypaum  is  heated  to  redness  with 
phosphoric  acid,  the  sulphnric  acid  will  be  driven 
off,  ao  extraordinary  are  the  changes  which  afEaitieB 
experience  at  different  temperatares.  At  a  great  heat, 
the  least  volatile  aclda  are  always  the  strongest;  among 
these  hetongs  phosphoric  acid,  since  it  does  not  volatil- 
ize until  it  attains  a  white  heat.  If  this  phosphoric  a<ud 
is  evaporated,  we  obtain  it  (still  containing  some  lime), 
first  as  a  simpy  liquid,  and  finally  as  a  vitreous  solid  mass. 

To  detect  phosphoric  add,  add  to  a  solntion  of  it  eome 
drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammonia ;  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate is  produced  (phosphate  of  the  oxide  of  silver).  Bat 
if  the  acid  had  been  previously  igiuted,  the  precipitate 
would  have  been  white ;  consequently,  the  properties  of 
phosphoros  are  partially  changed  by  strong  ignition.  A 
more  accniate  test  conaiBta  in  adding  to  the  llqnid  under 
examination  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  Epsom  salts 
and  ammonia ;  if  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  a  crystal- 
line precipitate  (§  251)  is  formed. 

The  body  of  an  adnlt  man  contains  about 
from  9  to  12    pounds  of  bones,  containing 

u    Q  t*    8    pounds  of  bone  ashes,  containing 

"    5  "    7    pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime,  containing 

"    2J  "     3    pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  containing 

"     1  "     1 J  pounds  of  pbosphorus. 

Phosphates  are  also  contained  in  the  blood,  flesh,  and 
other  portions  of  the  body.  Whence  does  it  obtain  this 
phosphoma?  Answer;  from  the  meat  and  vegetables 
which  it  consumes.  The  phosphate  salts  occur  in  bread, 
in  all  kinds  of  grain,  in  leguminous  and  many  other 
plants,  particularly  in  their  seeds.  Bnt  how  do  the  . 
plants  obtain  these  salts  ?  By  means  of  the  soiL  If 
arable  land  contained  no  such  salts,  no  seeds  coold  be 
produced.  If  we  IncieaBe  their  quantity  by  mixing 
bone-ashes  with  the  soil,  we  place  the  latter  in  a  sitoa* 
16 


tioD  to  produce  a  larger  qoantiiy  of  grain ;  conaeqaent- 
ly,  bones  furnish  as  witli  a  powerful  manure.     That 
the  gelatine  contained  in  them  contributes  also  to  the 
growth  of  plants,  wiU  be  treated  of  hereafter. 
2.)  Phosphorous  Acid  {P Oa). 

177.  This  acid,  which  contains  for  one  atom  of  phoa- 
phoms  only  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  is  formed  princi- 
pally  when  phosphorus  is  slowly  burnt,  that  is,  when 
without  being  heated  it  takes  np  oxygen  from  the  air, 
as  was  shown  in  §  140. 

3.)  A  combination  of  eqaal  atoms  of  phosphorus  and 
oxygen  is  called  hypophosphorous  add. 

4.)  Omde  of  I^sphorus  (Pg  O).  The  red  substance 
formed  during  the  imperfect  combiistion  of  phosphorus 
(^^  142, 143)  contains  even  less  oxygen  than  hypophos* 
phorouH  acid,  and  is  omde  of  phosphorus  (mixed  with 
red  phosphorus,  ^  139). 

In  phosphoric  acid  (P  O^),  400  ounces  of  pbosphoros 
are  always  combined  with  500  ounces  of  oxygen,  or  1 
atom  P  with  5  atoms  O ;  in  phosphorous  acid  (P  O3), 
400  ounces  of  phosphorus  are  always  combined  with 
300  ounces  of  oxygen,  or  1  atom  P  with  3  atoms  O. 

CHLOKINE  ASD  OXTOEN. 

178.  Chlorine  has  but  a  feeble  affinity  for  oxygen, 
and  may  be  combined  with  it  only  in  an  induect  way, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  sirong  bases,  which  immedi- 
ately unite  with  the  acids  jwodnced,  forming  salts. 

1.)  ^/pochloroiis  acid  is  a  combination  of  two  meas- 
ures or  one  atom  of  chlorine  with  one  atom  of  oxygen 
(CI  O),  and  it  is  characterized  by  its  power  of  destroy- 
ing all  vegetable  colors.  It  is  resolved  with  great  ease 
into  free  chlorine  and  oxygen.  It  ia  the  bleachitig  prin- 
ciple of  the  well-known  chloride  of  lime. 

2.)   C3tloric  acid  consists  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  and 
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five  atoms  of  oxygen ;  thus  its  formula  is  CI  Oq.  As  it 
is  so  ricli  in  oxygen,  and  releases  it  very  readily  when 
heated,  its  salts  are  frequently  employed  for  obtaining 
oxygen,  or  for  combining  other  substances  with  oxygen 
{oxidizing  them).  The  salt  of  this  kind  most  commonly 
employed  is  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  which  was  used  in 
some  of  the  earlier  experiments. 

3.)  Perchloric  acid  is  a  combination  of  one  atom  of 
chlorine  and  seven  atoms  of  oxygen. 

Bromine  and  iodine  comport  themselves  like  chlorine, 
and  combine  with  oxygen,  forming  af^ds,  which  are 
easily  decomposed  Fluorine  does  not  unite  at  all  with 
oxygen. 

CTANOQBH  AHD  OXYGEN. 

179.  Cyanogen,  although  composed  of  two  elements 
(carbon  and  nitrogen],  comports  itself,  nevertheless,  ex- 
actly like  a  simple  body,  and,  moreover,  like  a  salt-former, 
and  can  form  several  acids  with  oxygen.  Two  of  these 
are  of  great  interest  iu  a  scientific  point  of  view,  because 
they  have  quite  the  same  constitution,  bat  entirely  dif- 
ferent properties.  They  consist  of  equal  atoms  of 
cyanogen  and  oxygen.  One  of  them  is  called _/u&nintc 
<uid  (Cya  Oa),  and  iflunitedwitb  the  oxide  of  mercury  in 
fulminating  mercury,  and  with  the  oxide  of  silver  in  the 
fulminate  of  silver.  The  well-known  percussion-caps 
afford  a  familiar  example  of  the  violence  with  which 
these  salts  explode,  on  being  rubbed  or  struck  by  some 
hard  body.  One  of  these  caps  contains  only  one  third 
of  a  grain  of  fulminate  of  mercury.  The  fulminic  acid 
separates,  on  exploding,  into  two  gases,  nitrogen  and 
carbonic  oxide,  which  suddenly  occupy  a  space  several 
thousand  times  greater  than  before.    The  second  add 
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is  called  cyanic  add  (CyO);  it  likewise  decomposes 
very  readily,  but  without  explosion  or  danger. 

Bodies  which  contain  jnst  the  same  constituents,  and 
in  exactly  the  same  quantity,  but  at  the  same  time  are 
quite  dissimilar  in  their  properties,  are  called  isomeric 
(from  tmt,  equal,  and  i^ipot,  part),  ot  similarly  constituted 
bodies. 

BOEON  AHD  OXTQES. 

Boracic  Acid,  BO3. 

180.  Experiment.  —  Dissolve  in  a  porcelain  dish  half 
an  ounce  of  borax  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  boiling 
water,  and  add  muriatic  acid  by  drops  to  the  solution, 
until  the  liquid  gives  a  strong  acid  reaction ;  on  grad- 
oally  cooling,  the  boracic  acid  will  separate  in  scaly 
plates,  which  are  purified  by  being 
again  dissolved  and  recrystallized. 
Boracic  acid  is  combined  in  borax 
with  a  base,  soda;   the   stronger 
muriatic  acid  seizes  upon  this  soda, 
and  forms  with  it  muriate  of  soda 
(or  chloride  of  sodium  and  water), 
which  remains  dissolved,  while  the 
Jess  soluble  boradc  acid  separates  from  the  liquid  in  crys- 
tals.   There  are  some  places  in  Italy  where  hot  vapors 
contaimng  boracic  acid  issue  firom  the  earth ;  large  quan- 
tities  of  this  acid  are  now  obtained  from  these  vapors, 
by  conducting  them  into  basins  of  water,  where  they 
condense  with  the  boracic  acid. 

Ecperiment.  —  Take  a  piece  of  small  platinum  wire, 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  bend  one  end  of 
it  into  a  hook ;  moisten  this  part  with  the  tongue  and 
dip  it  into  boracic  acid,  so  that  a  small  portion  of  it  may 
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remain  adhering  to  the  platinum.  Now  direct  with  the 
lips  a  fltream  of  air  through  the  blow-pipe  into  the  flame 
of  a  epiiit-lamp,  and  approach  the  boracic  acid  to  the 
point  of  the  horizontal  flame ; 
it  will  first  melt  and  swel]  in 
its  water  of  crystallization  into 
a  spongy  mass,  but  by  contin- 
uous blowing  will  be  converted 
into  a  transparent  glass  bead. 
Boracic  acid  does  not  volati&ze 
on  ignition.  If  you  moisten 
the  glass  bead,  and  apply  to  it, 
either  powdered  chalk,  litharge, 
or  iron-rust,  and  again  heat  it  to 
melting,  these  sabetances  will  unite  most  intimately  with 
the  boracic  acid,  and  be  dissolved  by  it,  and  likewise 
vitrified.  Most  of  the  combinations  of  boracic  acids 
with  bases  become  vitreous  on  heating;  that  is,  they 
melt  together,  fonning  sometimes  a  white,  and  some- 
times  a  colored  glass. 

181.  The  blow-pipe  is  an  excellent  instrament,  on  a 
small  scale,  for  volatilizing,  heating  to  redness,  melting, 
oxidizing,  or  reducing  substances.  A  double  combus- 
tion takes  place  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  in  the  interior 
by  means  of  the  air  which  is  blown  into  it,  and  exter- 
nally by  means  of  tlie  atmospheric  air.  By  this  means, 
two  cones  of  light  are  formed,  a  smaller  inUrwr  cone,  of  a 
blue  color,  and  a  larger  exterior  cone,  of  a  yellowish  ap- 
pearance; the  former  is  called  the  re(&M»t^_/Zaine,  the  lat- 
ter the  Caddixing  JUtme.  If  you  wish  to  take  oxygen  fi^m 
a  body, -^  for  instance,  &om  an  oxide,  —  hold  it  at  the 
point  of  the  blue  interior  flame,  where  it  meets  with  soot 
or  carbon,  which  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,, 
forming  carbonic  acid.  But  if,  on  the  other  heind,  a 
16" 
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body  is  to  be  oxidized,  then  it  is  held  at  the  point  of 
the  outer  flame,  where  the  oxygen  of  the  air  can  have 
free  access  to  it.  In  order  to  acquire  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  blow-pipe,  first  attempt  to  convert  a  piece  of 
lead,  placed  upon  charcoal,  into  an  oxide,  by  exposing 
it  to  the  outer  flame ;  and  afterwards  to  restore  this 
oxide  to  its  original  metallic  state,  by  exposing  it  to 
the  inner  flame,  in  order  to  reduce  it  The  habit  most, 
moreover,  be  acquired,  of  breathing  through  the  nose 
while  blowing,  and  to  do  this  the  cheeks  must  be  kept 
constantly  distended.  When  this  habit  is  acquired, 
the  chest  is  no  longer  strained  by  blowing,  and  a  long 
uninterrupted  stream  of  air  may  be  kept  up. 

183,  Experiment.  —  If  you  mix  some  boracic  acid  in 
a  mortar  with  alcohol,  and  kindle  the  latter,  it  will  burn 
with  a  green  flame.  In  this  way  boracic  acid  may  easi- 
ly be  detected.  Some  of  the  acid,  though  not  voIatdUzed 
by  heat,  as  shown  in  a  previous  experiment,  escapes  with 
the  alcohoL  Other  bodies  also  exhibit  a  similar  incon* 
sistency ;  when  heated  by  themselves,  they  are  complete- 
ly non-volatile,  but  they  volatilize,  and  frequently  at  very 
low  temperatures,  when  Aey  find  themselves  in  company/ 
with  another  body  which  is  very  volatile.  Thus,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  alcohol  is  the  occasion  of  the  vola- 
tilization of  the  boracic  acid.  Hot  steam  will  also  ren- 
der large  quantities  of  non-volatile  silicic  acid  volatile, 
and  carry  it  off  with  itself.  Common  salt  ia  constantly 
taken  ap  by  the  vapors  which  rise  from  the  ocean  into 
the  air;  it  is  again  precipitated  with  the  rain,  and  in 
this  manner  is  difJused  over  the  whole  earth. 

Bonunc,  like  phosphoric  acid,  is,  in  the  moist  condi- 
tion, a  very  weak  add,  bat  at  a  Rowing  beat  it  is  one 
of  the  strongest  acids. 
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SILICON  AND  OXTGEN. 
SiHcic  Acid,  or  Silica  {Si  O,). 

183,  That  which  is  commonly  called  flint  is  called 
in  chendstry  stHcic  acid.  We  find  it  tolera- 
Fig.  SB.  biy  pjjjg  j„  quartz  and  flint,  and  in  rock  eiys- 
tal  often  beautifully  crystallized  in  six-sided 
prisms,  or  six-sided  pyramids,  and  so  transpar- 
ent, that  ornamental  stones,  the  so-called  Bo- 
hemian diamonds,  are  made  from  it  The  red 
cornelian,  the  violet  amethyst,  the  green  chrys- 
oprase,  the  variegated  agate  and  jasper,  the 
opal  and  chalcedony,  —  these  well-known  pre- 
cious stones  consist,  likewise,  of  silica;  their  colors  are' 
chiefly  owing  to  the  presence  of  metallic  oxides.  Com- 
mon sand  is  rendered,  by  hydrated'  oxide  of  iron  (mst), 
yellow  or  brown  colored  silica.  In  its  natural  state,  silica 
is  so  hard  as  to  give  sparks  with  steel,  and  is  quite  in- 
soluble in  water  and  adds,  except  hydrofluoric  add.  It 
may,  perhaps,  seem  astonishing  to  some,  that  such  bodies 
as  our  common  sand,  or  flint,  should  be  induded  among 
the  adds.  The  reason  is,  that  silica,  jnst  like  other 
acids,  combines  with  bases,  and  forma  salts, 

E3^3eriment.  —  Boil  in  a  porcelain  vessel  one  drachm 
of  finely  ground  sand  and  two  drachms  of  caustic 
alkali,  with  one  ounce  of  water,  for  some  hours,  sup- 
plying the  water,  occasionally,  as  it  evaporates ;  then 
let  the  mixture  stand  in  a  dosed  vessel,  for  the  impu- 
rities to  settle.  Part  of  the  sand  dissolves  in  the  alkali, 
and  forms  with  it  a  thickish  opalescent  mass.  If  you 
add  muriatic  acid  to  this  solution,  a  thick  gelatinous 
precipitate  of  silicic  add  will  be  formed.  If,  on  the 
contmry,  you  previously  dilute  the  liquid  with  from  ten 
to  twelve  times  its  quantity  of  water,  and  then  r 
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the  potasaa  hy  miiriatic  acid,  the  liqnid  will  remaia 
clear,  and  the  silicic  acid  remain  dissolved  in  the  water. 
But  this  solubility  ia  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  Bolation 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  silicic  acid  is  then 
thrown  down  as  a  white  powder,  which  is  completely  in- 
soluble in  watear.  Thus,  as  is  obviooa,  silicic  acid  exists 
also  in  two  quite  dissimilar  isomeric  modifications,  one 
insoluble,  as  occurring  in  siliceous  stones  and  rocks ;  and 
another  soluble,  as  found  in  plants  and  water. 

Almost  all  our  springe,  as  well  as  our  plants,  contain 
small  quantities  of  silicic  acid.  If  we  evaporate  spring- 
water,  we  iind  silica  in  the  insoluble  residuum ;  and  if 
we  bum  a  plant,  we  obtain  it  in  the  ashes.  Oraeses, 
and  the  different  sorts  of  grain,  are  particularly  rich  in 
silica,  and  for  this  reason  they  have  been  called  siliceous 
plants.  Silica  is  to  these  plants  what  bones  are  to  men, 
—  the  substance  to  which  the  stalk  owes  its  firmness 
and  stifihess.  If  the  soil  is  defident  in  soluUe  silica,  (or 
if  there  is  not  enough  potassa,  which  renders  the  silica 
soluble,)  these  properties  will  be  wanting  to  the  stalk, 
and  it  will  bend  over.  The  horse-tail  plant  (Equise- 
tum)  contains  so  much  silica  that  it  may  be  used  for 
polishing  wood.  Silicic  acid  is  found  even  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  particularly  in  the  class  of  Infusoria, 
which  are  only  visible  under  the  miCToscope ;  the  shells 
of  many  Infusorite  are  formed  of  silicic  acid. 

The  combination  of  silicic  add  with  bases  may  be 
effected  more  conji^ietely  by  fiisicm.  Most  of  the  sili- 
cates thus  obtained  are  arnorpkous,  and  are  said  to  be 
vitreous.  Silicic  acid  has  in  this  respect  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  boiacic  add,  and  it  also  resembles  it  in 
being  an  extremely  feeble  add  in  its  moist  state ;  but 
when  heated,  on  account  of  its  non-volatifity,  it  sur- 
passes all  other  adds  in  strength.     In  its  isolated  state, 
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tdlicic  add  can  be  melted  only  by  Hie  heat  of  the  oxy- 
hydiogea  blow-pipe. 

KETBOSPECT  OF  THE  OXTQEN  ACSDS. 

1.  Most  of  the  combinationB  of  the  metalloida,  or 
noD-metaUic  elements,  with  oxygen,  aie  aetdt  (add 
oxides). 

2.  Most  of  the  combinatioDs  of  the  metals  with  oxy- 
gen are  bases  (basic  oxides). 

3.  The  adds  reddai  blue  test-paper,  the  bases  color 
the  red  paper  blue  (when  they  are  soluble). 

4.  The  adds  have  an  acid  taste,  and  the  bases  an 
alkaline  taste  (when  they  are  soluble). 

5.  When  adds  and  bases  combine  together,  the  acid 
as  well  as  basic  properties  are  destroyed  (neutealiza- 
tion),  and  new  compoands  are  formed,  salts;  these 
have  a  brackish  taste  if  solable  in  water,  but  are  taste- 
less  if  insolable  in  water. 

6.  The  prindpal  characteristic  of  the  adds  is,  that 
they  combine  with  bases,  forming  salts;  therefore  we 
dass  all  bodies  which  do  this  among  the  adds,  even 
if  they  do  not  possess  an  add  taste  or  reaction.  The 
same  mle  applies  conversely  to  the  bases. 

7.  Moat  of  the  acids,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are 
commonly  obteuned  and  employed,  are  chemically  com- 
bined with  a  fixed  quantity  of  water  (hydrates).  Many 
adds  cannot  exist  without  water  (water  of  constitu- 
tion). By  adding  more  water,  we  obtain  the  diluied 
acid. 

6.  One  and  the  same  element  often  forms  several 
adds,  with  unequal,  but  always  fixed,  quantities  of 
oxygen. 

9.  The  acids  have  an  unequal   afiSnity   for  bases ; 
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some  have  a  greater  affinity,  for  example,  snlphniic 
acid ;  otheiB  a  less,  as  carbonic  acid ;  the  former  is  called 
a  strong,  the  latter  a  feeble  acid.  Feeble  adds  may 
be  expelled  &om  their  combinations  by  the  stronger 
ones. 

10.  The  non-volatile  adds  are,  when  heated  (in  their 
dry  condition),  mosUy  stronger,  bat  at  ordinary  tern- 
peratnres  (in  the  moist  condition)  weaker,  than  tiie  vol- 
atile adds.  The  strength  of  the  affini^  conseqoentiy 
varies  according  to  the  temperature. 

11.  The  adds  jnst  considered  are  called  in  a  narrow 
sense  oxjg'en  adds,  because  they  contain  oxygen,  and 
owe  to  it  their  add  properties. 

12.  The  combinations  of  oxygen  adds  with  bases  are 


SECOND  GBOUP:  HTSBACIDS,  OB  COHBmATIONS  OF 
THE  HALOGENS  WITH  HYDBOGEN. 

184.  As  oxygen  combines  with  the  metalloids,  form- 
ing adds,  so  also  hydrogen  can  convert  some  of  them 
into  adds.  The  five  halogens  —  chlorine,  bromine,  io- 
dine, fluorine,  and  cyanogen —  are  acidified  by  hydrogen. 
Oxygen,  ae  has  been  shown,  is  able  to  form  several 
acids  with  one  and  the  same  metalloid;  for  instance, 
with  sulphur  it  forms  sulphuric  and  sulpburons  adds ; 
with  nitrogen,  nitric  and  nitrous  adds,  &c. ;  but  hydro- 
gen produces,  with  each  of  the  above-named  halogens, 
only  a  single  add  or  combination. 


CHLORDJE  AMD  HTDROGKT,  MtnilATIC  ACID  (H  Q). 

195.  Experiment.  —  Put  into  a  porcelain  capsule  a 
grain  or  two  of  common  salt,  and  drench  it  with  sul- 
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phnrio  acid;  there  escapes,  with  effervescence,  a  gas, 
which  has  a  pungent  odor,  an  acid  taste,  and  reddens 
moistened  blue  test-paper ;  this  gas  ia  muriatic  acid,  or 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  you  pour  some  ammonia  upon 
a  shaving,  and  wave  the  latter  to  and  fro  over  the  cap- 
sule, a  thick  white  smoke  is  formed ;  and  the  acid 
odoi  of  the  muriatic  add,  and  also  the  pungent  fumes 
of  the  ammonia,  vanish.  The  acid  fumes  are  neu- 
tralized by  the  volatile  base  contained  in  the  ammonia ; 
there  is  formed  an  odorless  salt  {chloride  of  ammonium), 
and  in  such  a  minute  state  of  subdivision,  that  it  floats 
in  the  air.  We  can,  in  this  way,  easily  determine 
whether  the  air  contains  muriatic  acid,  or,  by  reversing 
the  experiment,  whether  it  contains  ammonia,  and  also 
deprive  these  gases  of  their  suffocating  and  injurious 
properties,  and  remove  them  from  the  air. 

EiyterimerU.  —  Mix  carefully  in  a  flask  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  water  with  three  quarters  of  an  oimce  of 

Fig.  100. 


sulphuric  acid,  and  ailer  the  mixture  has  become  cold, 
add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  common  salt.  Adapt  to  the 
neck  of  the  flask  a  cork  provided  with  a  glass  tube, 
the  long  limb  of  which  passes  into  a  phial,  containing 


one  ounce  of  water.  If  yon  heat  the  flask  in  a  sand- 
bath,  the  marlatlc  acid  escapes,  but  more  quietly  than  in 
the  former  experiment,  because  the  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  somewhat  diluted.  The  tube  must  but  just  dip 
into  the  water ;  for  should  it  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the 
phial,  the  whole  liquid  might  suddenly  flow  back  Into 
the  flask,  if  the  heat  should  chance  to  slacken,  as  it 
might,  for  instance,  from  the  flickering  of  the  spirit-lamp 
by  an  accidental  current  of  air.  The  muriatic  acid  is  so 
eagerly  absorbed  by  ihe  water,  that,  when  the  evolution 
of  the  gas  diminishes,  a  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  tube 
and  flask ;  the  exterior  air  then  presses  more  strongly 
upon  the  water  and  forces  it  up  (§  92).  When  a  gase- 
ous body  condenses  into  a  liquid,  it  no  longer  requires 
the  latent  beat  by  which  it  became  gas  or  vapor,  and 
therefore  this  heat  is  set  iree.  From  this  it  follows  that 
the  water  in  which  the  muriatic  a<ad  condenses  or  dis- 
solves most  soon  become  warm.  But  warm  water  can 
receive  much  less  gas  than  cold ;  accordingly,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  concentrated  solution  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  we 
must  place  the  phial  in  a  basin  of  cold  water.  When 
the  liquid  in  the  receiver  has  sufficiently  increased,  one 
of  the  blocks  must  be  withdrawn  from  beneath,  so  as 
to  keep  the  end  of  the  tube  near  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  The  solution  thus  obtained  has  an  intensely 
add  taste  and  reaction ;  it  is  called  kydrochloric  acid, 
but  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  munatic 
acid.  One  measure  of  water  absorbs  more  than  four 
hundred  measures  of  muriatic  acid  gas;  the  strong  mu- 
riatic a<ud  thus  obtained  fumes  in  the  air,  because  a 
part  of  the  gas  escapes.  If  you  heat  it  to  boiling, 
then  half  of  it  escapes,  and  an  acid  only  half  as  strong 
remains  behind ;  but  this  is  always  somewhat  keavier 
than  water. 
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The  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  is  commonly  yellow, 
and  contaminated  with  aulphuroua  acid,  aulphuiic  add, 
chlorine,  iron,  and  sometimes  even  with  arsenic  Muri- 
atic acid  is  likewise  manufactured  from  common  salt 
and  sulphuric  acid ;  but,  instead  of  glass  vessels,  large 
iron  cylinders  are  employed,  capable  of  containing  some 
quintals  of  common  salt  The  gas  is  conducted  into 
several  bottles  or  jars,  connected  with  each  other,  and 
which  are  filled  witti  water.  When  the  water  in  the  first 
vessel  becomes  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  gas 
passes  over  into  the  second,  then  into  the  third  vessel, 
and  so  on,  saturating  each  successively.  This  is  a  very 
convenient  method 
*■     ■  of    conducting    gas- 

es   through    liquids. 
Such  vessels,  which 
are    commonly    pro- 
vided    with   two    or 
three  necka,  are  call- 
ed   Woulfe's    bottles. 
The  upright  tube  in 
the  middle  neck  eervea  as  a  safety  tube,  that  is,  it  pre- 
vents the  liquid  fi-om  being  forced  back ;  if  a  vacuum  is 
formed  in  one  of  the  bottles,  the  air  enters  through 
thia  tube. 

Common  salt  consists  of  chlorine  and  sodium ;  if 
water  is  added  to  it,  the  chlorine  will  abstract  Irom  it 
hydrogen,  and  the  sodium  oxygen,  and  muriate  of  soda 
is   formed.     This  is  de- 
VtiMiia.    composed    by  the  more 
powerful  snlpbnric  acid, 
Van-      which  corabincB  with  the 
base,  and  expels  the  hy- 
drochloric acid.     The  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber  salts) 
17 
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tetnaina  behind  as  a  white  sait,  and  is  used  in  tiie  man- 
u&otme  of  the  impiwtant  article,  carbonate  of  aoda. 

The  constitaenta  of  moiiatic  acid  gas  are  aqnal 
atoms  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  and  it  is  lepresented 
by  the  symbol  H  CI. 

.  If  ;oa  fill  a  jar  half  with  chlorine  and  half  with  hy- 
drogen, and  pnt  it  in  a  dark  place,  no  union  ensues ; 
but  it  takes  place  instantaneously,  when  the  jar  is  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  ra3r8  of  the  sun.  The  union  is  ac- 
companied by  a  violent  detonation,  which  often  breaks 
the  ^ass,  so  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  perform  this  ex- 
periment Bat  it  proves  that  light  also  compels  some 
substances  to  combine  chemically  with  each  other. 

186.  Experiments  with  MwHatic  Add. 

Experiment  a,  —  Pnt  some  iron  nails  in  a  phial,  and 
pom  upon  them  some  muTiatic  add ;  brisk  efTervescence 
will  ensne.'  When  this  has  continued  some  minnteB, 
hold  a  burning  taper  over  the  mouth  of  the  phial ;  the 
gas  which  escapes  inflames;  it  is  hydrogen.  The  mu- 
riatic acid  is  decomposed,  and  its  second  constituent, 
chlorine,  combines  with  the  iron.  The  iron  disappears, 
and  it  dissolves ;  that  is,  it  combines  with  the  chlorine, 
forming  a  soluble  compound.  When  the  eflervescence 
has  ceased,  heat  the  phial  by  placing  it  in  hot  water, 
and  afterwards  pour  its  contents  on  a  filter  of  white 
blotting-paper.  Put  the  liquid  which  passes  through 
{theJUlrcUe)  in  a  cool  place;  a  salt  is  deposited  Irom  it 
in  greenish  crystals,  csJled  proJocAforide  of  iron  (Fe  CI), 
that  is,  iron  united  with  chlorine. 

Many  other  metals  may  also  be  dissolved,  like  iron, 
in  muriatic  acid,  and  converted  Into  salts. 

ErperimetU  b.  —  Four  some  muriatic  acid  upon  iron- 
mst  that  has  been  put  into  a  test-tnbe ;  it  dissolves, 
bnt  withoat  evolution  of  gas.     In  this  case,  the  hydro- 
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gen  of  the  muiialic  acid  meets  'with  a  body  witli  which 
it  can  combine,  namely,  the  oxygen  of  tlie  oxide  of  iron; 
and  it  does  combine  with  it,  fonning  water.  The  yel- 
lowiah-brown  eolation,  which  it  is  difficult  to  crystallize, 
yields,  npoo  evaporation,  a  brown  mass  called  mquichlo- 
ride  of  iron  (F^  O,).  This  salt  contains  one  half  more 
chlorine  than  the  former.  Muriatic  add  is  very  often 
oaed  tor  dissolving  metallic  oxides. 

Experiment  c.  —  Dissolve  some  crystals  of  the  proto- 
chloride  of  iron,  obtained  according  to  experiment  a, 
in  a  little  water,  and  tlien  add  some  chlorine  water ;  the 
greenish  color  is  converted  into  a  yellow  color,  and  tiie 
solution  yields,  on  evaporation,  brown  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  lie  chlcn^e  combines  with  the  [ffotochloride  of 
iron,  and  makes  it  sesqnichloride  of  iron. 

Experiment  d,  —  Dissolve  some  carbonate  of  soda  in 
water ;  the  solntion  tarns  red  test-paper  blue ;  it  has  a 
basic  reaction.  Drop  carefully  into  the  solation  some 
muriatic  acid,  until  neither  the  red  nor  the  blue  paper  is 
afiected  by  it.  Thos  muriatic  add,  just  like  an  oxygen 
add,  has  the  powe^  of  neutralizing  bases.  If  you  put 
tiie  liquid  in  a  warm  place,  a  salt  wiU  be  depoBtted  in 
small  cubes ;  yoa  readily  percdve,  both  by  the  shape  of 
Hie  crystals  and  by  the  taste,  that  it  is  common  salt. 
Here  also  the  oxygen  of  the  base  has  combined  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  add,  forming  watea',  but 
the  chlorine  with  the  sodium,  forming  common  salt. 
The  carbonic  add  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  escapee  with 
effervescence. 

Experiment  e.  —  If  yon  drop  into  a  test-tube  some 
muriatic  add,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  (lunar  caustic),  a  white  cloadiness  is 
formed,  which  does  not  happen  in  pore  water.  This 
cloodineas  proceeds  from  the  chltnide  of  silver,  which  is 
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insolable  in  water.  Nitrate  of  silver  ia  the  most  accii- 
iste  test  for  muriatic  acid  and  its  salts. 

If  muiiatic  acid  is  diluted  with  from  800  to  900  porta 
of  water,  and  is  poured  apon  land,  it  exhibits  a  fertUiz- 
-ing  power,  like  that  of  sttlpboric  acid  (^  173). 

187.  JBaloid  Salts. — Like  chlorine,  the  other  salt  pro- 
dacers,  or  halogens,  also  combine  with  metals  forming 
salts ;  these  salts  are  called  haloid  salts.  As  has  been 
shown,  they  may  be  prepared,  — 

1.)  By  imiting  a  halogen  with  a  metal  (^  156). 

3.)  By  naitiag  a  halogen  with  a  metallic  oxide  (§  153). 

3.)  By  the  solution  of  a  metal  in  a  hydrogen  acid 
fi  186). 

4.)  By  the  solution  of  a  metallic  oxide  in  a  hydrogen 
acid  (§  186). 

If  the  two  last-mentioned  instances  be  attentively 
considered,  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  Bnrpriaing  why  it 
was  not  assumed  that  muriatic  acid  combined  with  the 
base  without  further  decomposition,  just  as  it  was  as- 
somed  with  regard  to  Bulphuric  acid,  and  the  other  oxy- 
gen adds.  This  cannot  generally  happen,  because 
many  of  the  haloid  salts,  when  they  are  qnite  dry,  con- 
tain neither  oxygen  nor  hydrogen.  Completely  dried 
common  salt,  for  example,  contains  no  hydrochloric  add, 
but  chlorine, — no  oxide  of  sodium,  but  sodium, — as 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  most  accurate  experiments. 
But  if  the  haloid  salts  contain  water,  or  are  dissolved  in 
water,  then  they  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  consists 
ing  of  a  base  and  a  hydrogen  acid,  for  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  whether  the  hydrogen  exists  in  the  water  or 
in  the  hydrogen  acid,  the  oxygen  in  the  water  or  in  the 
metallic  oxide.  A  solution  of  salt  may  accordingly  be 
regarded  as  chloride  of  sodium  and  water,  or  as  muriate 
ofsoda.     {Na  CI  +  H  O  is  the  same  as  Na  O,  H  CI) 
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Formerly  the  combinations  of  chlorine  -with  tiie  met- 
als were  uoiTersally  called  muriates.  The  names,  mnii- 
ate  of  lime,  muriate  of  baryta,  muriate  of  oxide  of  iron, 
&&,  have  therefore  the  same  signification  as  chloride  of 
calcium,  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  iron,  &c.  When 
chlorine  combines  with  a  metal  in  several  proportions, 
the  combination  with  less  chlorine  is  called  protochlO' 
ride,  that  with  more  chlorine,  seBqnichloride,  and  that 
with  still  more  chlorine,  perchloride  (§  154).  If  water 
is  contained  in  them,  cwr  if  they  are  dissolved  in  it,  the 
protochlorides  may  be  regarded  also  as  protomuHates, 
and  tbe  percblorides  aa permwiates ;  for  example,—' 

Protochloride  of  iron  and  water  is  tJie  same  as  proto- 
moriate  of  oxide  of  iron. 

(Fe  CI  +  H  O  =  Fe  O,  H  CL) 

Sesqniehloride  of  iron  and  water,  the  same  as  the 
mmiate  of  the  sesqnioxide  of  iron. 

(Fe,  CI.  +  3  H  O  =  Fe.  O,  +  3  H  CI.) 

AQUA  REGIA,  OR  OTTRO-MURIATIC  ACDO  (2  H  a  +  N  O,). 

•  188.  Experiment.  —  Pot  into  a  flask  one  drachm  of 
nittic  add,  and  into  another  two  drachms  of  pare 
mtuiatifi  acid,  and  add  to  each  some  genuine  gold-leaf ; 
it  will  not  be  dissolved.  Bnt  if  both  liquids  are  mixed 
together,  the  gold  very  soon  disappears,  becaose  it  is  dis- 
solved. Gold  is  deemed  the  king  of  metals,  hence  the 
name  aqwt  regia.  On  evaporating  tbis  solation,  a  yel- 
low salt  remains  behind,  which  consists  of  gold  and 
chlorine.  As  the  mnriatic  acid  did  not  volnntarily  give 
ap  its  chlorine  to  the  gold,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
was  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  nitric  acdd.  This  process 
may  be  easily  explained,  if  we  refer  to  the  preparation  of 
chlorine  from  muriatic  acid  and  byperoxide  of  manganese. 
17' 


The  nitric  add  acta  upon  the  muriatic  acid  just  like  the 
manganese ;  it  contains,  like  the  latter,  much  oxygen, 
and  parts  with  it  very  readily.     This  happens  also  in 
the  present  case,  and  the  liberated  oxygen  abstracts 
from  the  muriatic  acid  its  hydrogen,  to  form  water- 
Consequently  the  chlorine  is  set  free,  which,  being  a 
simple  and  strong  chemical  body,  immediately  unites 
with  the  gohj,  which  is 
likewise  a  simple  body 
The  nitric  acid  loses  there- 
by two  atoms  of  its  oxy- 
gen, and  is  converiied  into 
nitrous   acid,   which   es- 
capes in  yellowish  fumes. 
Aqua  regia  is  employed  for  dissolving  gold  and  plati- 
num, neither  of  which  metals  is  attacked  by  other  acids. 

BBOMINB,  IODINE,  AND  FLUORIHE,  +  HTDEOOEN. 

189.  Hydrobromic  and  Hydriodic  Acids.  —  Both  of 
these  acids  closely  resemble  muriatic  acids.  Their  com- 
binations with  metals  are  called  protobromides,  perbro* 
mides,  protoiodides,  and  periodides,  &g.,  of  the  metals. 
They  occur  in  nature  accompanyiqg  common  salt,  con- 
sequently in  sea-water  and  marine  plants,  in  salt  springs, 
&c.,  but  only  in  minute  quantities. 

190.  Hydrofivoric   Acid.  —  Ei^eriment.  —  Rub  to   a 

powder  a  piece  of  fluor-spar,  of  the 
^'•-  '"^  size  of  a  ha^le-nut,  and  pat  it  into 

a  small  bowl,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously rubbed  with  oiled  paper; 
then  pour  sulphuric  acid  npon  it 
till  a  thin  paste  is  formed.  Cover 
the  bowl  with  a  piece  of  window- 
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^asa,  which  haa  received  a  coating  of  wax,  and  from 
sonifl  parts  of  which  the  wax  has  been  removed  by 
acratching  with  a  needle,  or  other  pointed  inBtrument. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  remove  the  wax  by  melt- 
ing it,  and  then  robbing  it  off  with  oil  of  turpentine ;  those 
parts  of  the  g^asa  left  bare  will  be  found  to  be  corroded. 

Flaor-3par  consists  of  flnorine  and  calcium,  and  is  de- 
composed by  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  same  manner  as 
common  salt  was;  hydroflntnic  acid  is  formed  and 
escapes  in  vapor.  This  acid  has  the  property  of  dis- 
solving silica;  therefore  it  withdraws  the  latter  from  the 
glass,  where  it  is  not  protected  by  the  wax,  and  the 
glass  consequently  becomes  rough  and  opaque.  la  this 
manner  drawings  are  often  etched  on  glass.  By  con- 
ducting the  fumes  into  water,  liqnid  hydrofluoric  add  is 
obtained,  which  may  likewise  be  employed  for  etching 
on  ^ass.  Lead  or  jdatinum  vessels  must  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  it,  on  account  of  its  property  of  corroding 
^ass  and  potcelain. 

We  also  find  fiooride  of  calcium,  in  small  qtuintities, 
in  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  Mammalia. 
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191.  The  great  similarity  which  Q/anoffeTi,  composed 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  has  to  the  halogens,  is  also 
manifested  by  its  combining  with  hydrogen,  forming  an 
acid.  This  combination  is  the  notorious  prussic  or 
l^drocyanic  acid,  a  few  drops  of  which  are  sufficient 
to  kill  instantaneously  a  small  aidmaL  As  muriatic 
acid  is  obtained  from  chlorides  by  sulphuric  acid,  so 
pmssic  acid  is  also  obtained  from  the  cyanides  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is  also  gaseous,  like 
moriatic  add.    To  obtain  it  in  a  liquid  form,  the  gas  is 


conducted  into  water,  or  alcohol,  by  which  it  is  ab- 
sorbed. It  ia  colorless,  like  water,  and  it  is  easily  recc^- 
nized  by  its  pecoliariy  oppressive  odor,  which  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  bitter  almonds.  Saob  a  dangerons  ar- 
ticle shonid  only  be  prepared  by  experienced  workmen. 
Prosaic  acid  is  foand  d«o  in  small  quantities  in  some 
seeds,  particularly  in  bitter  almonds,  and  in  the  kernels 
of  stone  firoits,  as  pluma,  apricots,  &c. 

Prussic  add  combines  with  bases,  forming  water  and 
metallic  cyanides  (protocyanides  and  percyanides).  The 
most  familiar  of  these  are  the  yellow  feirocyanide  of 
potassium  (prussiate  of  potasea),  and  the  blue  fenocy- 
anide  of  iron  (pmssian  blue). 

EETEOSPECT  OP  THE  HYDEOGBN  ACIDS. 

1.  The  haloids  or  halogens  —  chlorine,  bromine,  io- 
dine, fluorine,  and  cyanogen  —  ftwrn  adds,  not  only 
with  oxygen,  but' also  with  hydri^en. 

2.  The  halogens  have  a  greater  preference  for  hydro- 
gen than  for  oxygen ;  hence,  when  left  to  their  own  free 
will,  they  always  combine  with  the  former. 

3.  Hydrogen  unites  with  the  halogens  only  in  one 
proportion ;  consequently,  each  of  them  forms  only  one 
single  hydrogen  acid. 

4.  All  the  hydrogen  acids  have  the  same  constitution ; 
they  always  consist  of  equal  atoms  of  a  halogen  and 
hydrogen. 

5.  The  hydrogen  arads  combine  with  metals,  forming 
chlorides,  bromides,  5ca,  whilst  their  hydrogen  escapes. 

6.  The  combinations  of  the  halogens  with  the  metals 
possess  exactly  the  properties  of  salts ;  for  this  reason 
they  are  called  haloid  salts. 

7.  The  hydrogen  acids  combine  with  the  bases,  form- 
ing haloid  salts  and  water. 
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8.  If  water  is  present  in  the  haloid  salts,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  combinations  of  the  hydrogen  acids  with 
bases,  oi  as  hydrogen  acid  ealts,  jnst  aa  the  oxygen  salts 
are  regarded  as  combinationa  of  oxygen  acids  with 
bases. 

9.  Many  metals  may  combine  with  the  halogens  in  sev- 
eral, generally  in  two,  ptoportione.  When  the  halogen 
is  in  excess,  they  are  called  perchlorides,  perbromidea, 
&C. ;  bat  when  deficient,  they  are  called  protochlorides, 
protobromides,  Sec  The  former  correspond  with  the 
peroxide  salts,  the  latter  with  the  j^xitoxide  salts. 


192.  The  combinaiaona  which  hydn^en  forms  with 
the  halogens  have  been  here  grouped  together,  because 
they  have  the  greatest  similarity  to  each  other.  These 
combinatdons  possess  the  distinctive  character  of  strong 
acids.  The  other  metalloida  can  also  combine  with 
hydrogen,  but  they  do  not  form  adds  with  it,  snlphur 
alone  being  an  exception,  the  combination  of  which  with 
hydrogen  certainly  comporta  itself  like  an  acid,  thongb 
only  as  a  very  feeble  one  (§  133).  The  contrary  oo- 
cnrs  with  nitrogen ;  this  forms  with  hydrogen  a  base, 
ammonia.  The  combinationa  of  the  other  metalloida 
with  hydrogen,  some  of  which  have  already  been  treat- 
ed of  under  the  separate  metalloids,  exhibit  neither  basic 
nor  add  properties ;  they  are,  on  thta  account,  called 
neutral  or  indifferent  bodies.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen 
constitute  the  indifferent  body,  water ;  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen, the  indifferent  illuminating  and  marsh  gas ; 
phoBphoms  and  hydrogen  form  phosphnretted  hydro- 
gen, also  an  indifferent  body. 
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The  combinatioiw  which  oxygen  fonns  with  the  non- 
metallic  elements,  or  metalloids,  are,  indeed,  mostly  acids, 
but  we  find  among  tliem  some  which  possess  an  uuUffer- 
ent  character ;  namely,  nitrons  and  nitric  oxides  (NO 
and  N  O,),  the  oxide  of  phosphorus,  and  carbonic  oxide 
gas  (C  O).  Aa  is  obvious,  the  combinatjons  with  the  teiuf 
qnantity  of  oxygen  are  those  in  which  the  acid  properties 
are  wanting ;  these  acid  properties  are  developed  on  the 
increase  of  the  oxygen,  and  most  strongly  in  those  com- 
binations which  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  oxygen. 

Since  the  comblnationa  which  the  metalloids  form, 
on  the  one  side  with  oxygen,  and  on  the  other  with  hy- 
drogen, are  among  the  most  important  and  most  inter- 
esting chemical  bodies,  the  annexed  scheme  will  pre> 
sent  nearly  a  correct  idea  of  the  stren^  of  the  affini- 

AfflulV  foi  Oxjsta.       Msulloidi.  ASaLtr  far  BrdrafOL 
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TARTARIC    ACID.  «Ik> 

ties  which  each  of  the  metalloids  possesses  for  these  two 
elements.  The  size  of  the  circles  represents  the  affinity 
for  oxygen,  that  of  the  sqnaies  the  ^nity  for  hydrogen. 
From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  partiality  of  the  met- 
alloids for-hydrogen  increases  in  proportion  as  it  dimin- 
ishes for  oxygen,  and  the  reverse. 

THIBD   QBOUP:     OBGAHIC  ACIDS. 

193.  The  oxygen  and  hydrogen  acdds  are  commonly 
called  inorganic  or  mineral  adds,  becanse  they  are  prin- 
cipally found  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  or  prepared  aitifi- 
cially  from  minerals  and  earths.  Bat  there  are,  besides, 
many  other  acids,  foond  either  already  existing  in  ani- 
mals and  plants  (formic  acid,  citric  acid),  or  which  may 
be  artificially  piodnced  from  organic  substances  (bctio 
acid,  acetic  acid).  Snch  acids  are  called  orgamc,  ca 
vegetable  and  animal  adds.  They  have  the  greatest 
similarity  to  the  inorganic  acids  in  their  properties  and 
combinations,  but  not  in  their  constitution.  Three  of 
them  only  will  be  treated  of  at  present  as  examples 
of  t^  c^a  of  acids,  one  a  volatile,  and  the  other  two 
non-v<^ti]e  acids ;  the  others  will  be  considered  in  the 
second  and  third  parts  of  this  work. 

TABTABIC  ACm  (HO.T). 

194.  Tartaric  add  has  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a  salt;  it  crystallizes  in  colorless  oblique  prisms,  which 
are  permanent  io  the  air  and  have  a  very  add  taste. 

Ecperimeni.  —  Place  a  small  crystal  of  tartaric  add 
upon  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  and  heat  it  over  the  flame 
of  a  ^irit-lamp ;  it  will  first  melt,  then  become  brown, 
and  finally  blade,  and  emit  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar 
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empyienmatic  odor.  If,  daring  the 
process  of  charriDg,  yoa  hold  over 
the  add  a  dry,  cold  glass  vessel,  it 
will  become  lined  with  globules 
of  water ;  consequently  the  acid 
contains  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
The  dark  residue  resembles  coal, 
but  it  is  more  certainly  deter- 
mined as  such  by  its  burning  completely  at  a  higher 
beat.  Accordin^y,  tartaric  acid  has,  when  heated, 
the  greatest  similarity  to  burning  wood.  In  fact^  it 
consists  of  the  same  elements,  namely,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  but  in  different  proportions.  AU  vegetable 
acids  consist  of  C,  H,  and  O,  and  aire  charred  and  con- 
sumed on  being  heated.  By  these  two  characteristics 
the  organic  acids  are  essentially  distinguished  iirom  the 
inorganic,  which  consist  only  of  two  elements,  and 
which  are  neither  charred  nor  consumed  in  the  fire. 

Experimenl.  —  Poor  a  little  warm  w^ter  over  some  tar- 
taric acid ;  it  will  dissolve  therein,  for  it  is  readily  soluble 
in  water.  If  you  dilute  the  solution  with  more  water, 
and  put  it  aside  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  slimy  fiakes 
will  be  depouted,  and  the  acid  taste  will  gradually  be 
lost, — it  puirefies.  In  a  similar  manner,  all  organic  acids, 
when  they  are  diluted  with  water,  decompose  after  a  time. 
Experiment.  —  Mix  gradually  a  solution  of  tartaric 
acid  with  ammonia ;  there  will  be  a  period  when  the 
acid  properties  of  the  tartaric  acid  and  Uie  basic  ones 
of  the  ammonia  will  have  disappeared.  Accordingly, 
tariaric  acid,  just  like  other  acids,  can  neutralize  bases, 
and  form  with  them  salts.  The  tartrate  of  ammonia 
obt^ned  is  easily  soluble. 

Esqperiment. —  Neutralize  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  with  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid ;  tJie  carbonic 
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acid  eeoapes ;  the  liquid,  however,  remains  clear,  because 
the  nealral  tartrate  of  potassa  (K  O,  T)  formed  is  an 
easily  soluble  salt.  Bnt  by  adding  yet  more  tartaric 
acid,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  a  quantity 
of  small,  transparent  crystals,  which  are  difficultly  solu- 
ble in  water,  have  an  acid  taste,  and  contain  twice  as 
much  acid  as  the  neutral  salt,  besides,  also,  some  wa- 
ter of  crystallization.  These  crystals  are  called  acid 
tartrate  of  potassa,  or  bitartrate  of  potassa  (K  O,  2  T 
+  H  O) ;  commonly,  tartar,  or  when  they  are  pulverized, 
cream  of  tartar.  The  salts  of  potassa  may  accordingly 
be  used  as  a  test  for  tartaric  add. 

■  Tartaric  add  is  generally  prepared  from  tartar  or 
argol,  which  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  the 
wine  countries,  where  it  is  deposited  from  wines  in  their 
fermenting  casks,  as  a  white  or  reddish  crust  The  po- 
tassa might  be  very  easily  removed  from  this  salt  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  then  two  soluble  sub- 
stances would  be  obtained,  which  could  not  well  be 
separated  from  each  other.  For  this  reason,  the  potassa 
is  first  replaced  by  another  base,  namely,  by  lime,  which 
forms  with  sulphuric  acid  an  insoluble,  or  at  least  very 
difficultly  soluble  compound.  By  boiling  tartar  witji 
water,  and  adding  chalk  to  it,  then  tartrate  of  lime  is 
obtained,  as  a  white  insoluble  powder ;  if  this,  after  being 
BufficienUy  washed,  is  put  by  for  some  time  with  water 
and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  warm  place  (digested),  the  lat- 
ter nnites  with  tiie  lime,  and  forms  gypsum,  whilst  the 
tartaric  acid,  being  set  free,  dissolves  in  the  water,  and 
(systallizes  from  the  solution  after  evaporation. 

The  chemist  is  often  obliged  to  resort  to  such  circui- 
tous means  in  order  to  separate  two  bodies  from  each 
other,  both  of  which  are  equally  soluble  in  water  or  in 
some  other  liquid. 

18 
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Ej!permefU.—l£  yoa  heat  the  cryHtalline  powd«-  of 
tartar,  obtained  in  the  former  experiment,  on  platinum 
foil,  it  will,  like  the  tartaric  acid,  become  black,  and  is 
consnmed,  emitting  an  empyrenmatio  odor ;  but  there 
■will,  however,  finally  remain  a  white  powder,  which 
has  an  alkaline  taste,  a  basic  reaction,  and  which,  on 
the  addition  of  an  add,  will  efforvesce  like  carbonate  of 
potassa.  The  acid  boms  up,  bat  not  the  alkali ;  on  the 
comboation  of  the  acid,  carbonic  add  is  formed,  which 
combines  with  the  potassa;  consequently,  caxbonate  of 
potaasa  is  formed.  All  salts  of  the  alkdies,  or  alkaline 
earths,  with  an  organic  acid,  are  in  the  same  way  de- 
composed by  heat,  and  converted  into  carbonaies. 

195.  We  can  decompose  solphurtc  acid  into  solphor 
and  oxygen;  and  from  sulphur  and  oxygen  we  can 
again  reproduce  snipburic  acdd.  Not  so,  however,  with 
tartaric  acid ;  we  may  succeed  in  demolishing  it,  but 
it  is  beyond  our  power  to  reproduce  it  again.  We  cath 
not  artificiaUy  produce  the  organic  acidg  fronx  2A«u-  eU- 
i»«rt3.  We  are  still  ignorant  how  they  are  formed  in 
plants  and  animals.  All  that  is  known  on  this  point 
concerning  the  v^;etable  acids  is,  that  they  are  fonned 
from  carbonic  acid  and  water,  the  two  chief  Boorces  of 
the  nourishment  of  vegetables.  But  by  what  power, 
and  in  what  manner,  these  two  bodies  are  forced  to 
combine  in  the  grape-vine  to  form  tartaric  acid,  in  the 
fruit  of  the  lemon-tree  to  form  citric  acid,  in  apples  to 
form  mtdic  acid,  &c.,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  We 
here  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  boundary  line  of  our 
knowledge ;  whether  it  will  be  permitted  to  us  at  some 
future  period  to  advance  bejrond  this  limit,  further  inves- 
tigations must  show.  In  the  mean  time  we  must  as- 
some  that  the  unknown  power  which  causes  the  shoots, 
leaves,  and  blossoms  to  put  forth  from  the  seeds,  — we 
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call  it  vital  power,  —  ia  also  able  to  prodoce  chemicat 
combinations  and  decompositions  more  powerful  and 
manifold  than  it  is  possible  for  the  chemist  to  accom- 
plish in  his  retorts  and  cmcibles.  In  this  sense  we  re- 
gard the  organic  acids,  as  in  general  all  organic  sub- 
stances, as  ^e  chemical  productions  of  the  vital  acHoity 
of  plEints  and  animals. 

The  organic  acids  are  bnefly  designated  hy  a  horizon- 
tal line  placed  above  their  initials.  The  Latin  name  for 
tartar  is  tartorus  ;  the  symlxd  icei  tartaric  odd  is  T. 

OXALIC  ACID  (H  0,  6,  or  H  O,  Ci  Oi). 

196.  EtperimeTU.  —  Heat  with  free  access  of  air,  in  a 
porcelun  dish,  one  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  sne:- 
Fia.108.       *^     .     .     .'7  J     u  !/■  1- 

ar,  mixed  with  one  and  a  half  oonces  of  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  and  oneonnce  of  water. 
Id  a  short  time  a  strong  evolution  of  yellow- 
ish-red fames  (N  O,)  wiU  commence.  Con- 
tinue boiling  nntil  these  vapors  cease,  and 
then  put  tiie  liquid  in  a  cool  place ;  colorless 
crjrstalfl  (ri^t  rhombic  prisms)  will  be  sepa- 
rated, w^<^  most  be  purified  by  recrystalli* 
xatitm.  They  have  an  intensely  strong  acid 
reaction,  and  are  poisonous ;  they  are  cajled 
oxt^  acid.  This  add,  like  most  adds,  contains  water 
chemically  combined,  without  which  it  cannot  exist. 

EjjterimenL  —  Poor  into  a  teet-tobe  twenty  grains  <tf 
oxalic  add,  and  one  drachm  of  fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
carefully  heat  ttie  mixtnre  j  a  gas  will  be  evolved.  Let 
this  pass  through  lime-water  contained  in  another  test- 
tnbe.  One  half  of  the  esca^nng  gas  is  absorbed  by  the 
lime-water,  vrtiich  thereby  becomes  turbid ;  this  is  car- 
bonic add  (C  O,).     The  other  half  escapes  throngfa  the 
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open  tube,  and  bums,  Then  kindled,  wiUi  a  bluish 
flame;  tim  is  carbonic  oxide  gas  (CO).  When  the 
evolution  of  the  gas  ceases,  there  will  be  found  in  the 
first  test-tube  common  sulpharic  acid ;  consequently, 
the  fuming  oil  of  vibiol  has  received  water,  namely,  the 
chemically  combined  water  contained  in  the  oxalic  acid. 
The  oxalic  acid,  when  it  loses  ite  water,  is  lesolved  into 
the  two  gases  just  mentioned ;  it  may,  accordingly,  be 
regarded  as  a  combination  of 

1  atom  CO„ 
and  1  atom  C  O, 
or  C,Or 
On  comparing  this  constitution  with  that  of  sugar, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  sugar  contains  still  more  carbon 
than  the  oxalic  acid,  besides  some  hydrogen;  conse- 
quently a  portion  of  its  carbon,  and  all  its  hydro- 
gen, must  have  been  withdrawn.  This  was  done  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  add,  which  oxygen,  oniting 
with  the  carbon,  fwmed  carbonic  acid,  and  with  the 
hydrogen,  formed  water.  This  process  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  combustion  (oxidation)  in  the  moist  way.  Sug- 
ar has  exactly  the  same  constituents  as  wood.  If 
a  wood-shaving  be  ignited,  at  first  the  hydrogen  printn- 
paliy  bums,  because  it  is  very  readily  combustible ;  at 
last  principally  the  carbon,  because  this  barns  with 
more  difficulty  (^  120).  The  same  succession  of  phe- 
nomena also  takes  place  on  the  boiling  of  sugar  with 
nitric  acid ;  the  hydrogen  is  at  first  principally  oxidized, 
and  afterwards  the  carbon ;  but  the  latter  only  partially, 
on  account  of  the  insufficient  supply  of  nitric  acid,  just 
as  wood  is  only  partially  consumed  when  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  supply  of  the  aur.  The  partly  consumed 
wood  (charcoal)  bums  completely  if  we  heat  it  still 
longer  in  the  air ;  it  is  convwted  into  carbonic  add  by 
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the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Partly  bamt  sugar  (oxalic  add) 
conamnes  completely  when  we  boil  it  with  still  more 
nitric  add ;  it  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  by  the 
oxygen  oi  the  nitric  acid. 

197.  Experintenia  with  Oxalic  Acid. 

Experiment  a.  —  Place  some  cxystals  of  oxalic  add 
upon  a  piece  of  platinmn  foil,  and  htdd  them  in  the 
flame  of  a  spiritrlamp.  They  melt,  inflame,  and  burn 
vfitAout  becoming  black  or  leaving  any  reaidne.  The 
product  of  the  combustion  is  carbonic  add ;  C^  O,  and 
O  (from  the  air)  are  converted  into  2  C  O^ 

Experiment  b.  —  Neutralize  a  hot  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  add  with  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potassa;  neatial  oxalate  of  potassa  (KO, 
C^  O,),  an  easily  soluble  salt,  ia  fcHrmed.  If  yon  now  add 
as  much  more  oxalic  add,  hard  crystals  will  be  depos- 
ited on  cooling,  which  have  an  add  reaction ;  they  are 
called  add  oxalate,  or  binoxalate  of  potassa.  One  atom 
of  potasaa  can  thus  combine  with  two  atoms  of  add. 
As  has  been  previously  stated,  salts  with  two  atoms  of 
add  are  called  add  sails.  The  binoxalate  of  potassa  is 
likewise  formed  in  the  substance  of  many  plants  during 
their  growth,  and  it  is  found  abundantly  in  tlie  leaves 
of  the  wood-sorrel  (Oxalis),  &om  which  it  may  be  ob- 
tained.   The  add  salt  is  far  less  soluble  than  the  neutraL 

Eicperimettt  c.  —  Heat  some  binoxalate  of  potassa 
upon  platinum  foil ;  like  the  tartar,  it  will  be  converted 
into  carbonate  of  potassa,  but  teithout  beii^  chaired  or 
blackened.  The  oxalic  add  is  thereby  converted,  as 
above,  into  carbonic  add  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  a 
portion  of  the  former  combines  with  the  potassa. 

Ezperimentd. —  Agitate  a  little  gypsum  with  water 
and  let  the  liquid  settle ;  the  decanted  water  contains  a 
small  (quantity  (,jg)  of  gypsum  in  solation.  If  a  solution 
18  V 


of  oxalic  acid  is  potued  apon  this  solution  of  gypsom, 
yon  -will  soon  obtain  a  predpitate  of  oxalate  of  lime ; 
consequently  oxalic  acid 
has  a  greater  affinity  foi 
lime  than  sulphuric  acid 
has,  since  it  b  able  to 
displace  the  latter  acid. 
The  decomposition  takes 
place  more  rapidly  and  perfectly  when  the  oxalic  acid 
has  been  previously  neutralized  by  ammonia  (NH,), 
because  another  body 
is  thus  presented  to 
the  snlphniic  acid,  for 
which  the  latter  has 
a  greater  affinity  than 
for  the  water  j  it  be- 
comes thereby  more  ready,  as  it  were,  to  release  ihe 
•  lime.  Oxalic  acid  is  the  best  test  for  lime  and  lime  salts. 
JExy>eriment  e.  —  Add  some  spoonfuls  of  water  to  a 
piece  of  green  vitriol  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  moisten 
with  the  solution  a  piece  of  white  blotting-paper ;  when 
this  has  imbibed  the  liquid,  spread  over  it  some  ammo- 
nia. The  ammonia  withdraws  the  sulphuric  acid  from 
the  green  vitriol,  and  protoxide  of  iron  most  conse- 
quently be  separated  in  and  upon  the  paper,  to  which 
it  imparts  a  greenish  tinge.  On  drying,  the  protoxide 
of  iron  becomes  converted  into  seequioxide  of  iron, 
and  the  green  color  is  at  the  same  time  changed  to 
yellow.  In  a  similar  manner,  cotton,  and  other  fab- 
rics, are  often  dyed  brown  or  yellow.  Mix  some  oxalic 
acid  with  water  into  a  thin  paste,  and  dot  the  yellow 
paper  with  it  in  several  places ;  the  color  will  soon  dis- 
appear from  those  spots,  and  you  obtain  a  white  pattern 
on  a  yellow  ground.     Oxalic  acid  easily  dissolves  ses- 
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qnioxide  of  iron,  and  both  aie  removed  by  washing. 
Upon  this  is  founded  the  important  nae  of  this  acid  in 
calico  ininting,  as  liliewise  its  application  for  the  re- 
moval of  ink-spots  from  linen  or  paper.  One  of  the 
principal  constituents  of  ink  is  oxide  of  iron,  which  be- 
ing dissolved  by  oxalic  acid,  the  black  color  of  the  ink 
disappears  also.  This  explains  why  oxalic  acid,  or  an 
oxalate  containing  a  free  acid,  causes  the  white  spots 
on  fabrics  dyed  yellow  by  peroxide  of  iron,  and  also 
why  it  removes  ink-spots  firom  garments,  paper,  &c. 

ACETIC  ACID  (HO, A). 

198.  Vinegar  is  likewise  a  vegetable  add.  It  is  often 
formed  spontaneonsly,  producing  mischievoos  conse- 
quencea.  It  is  formed  when  sweet  or  spirituous  liquors, 
thin  syrups,  the  juice  of  fruit,  wine,  beer,  &c.,  remain 
exposed  to  iiie  sur.  The  sugar  is  converted  by  degrees 
into  alcohol,  which  becomes  vinegar  when  access  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  is  not  prevented.  But  the  method  by 
whidi  this  takes  place  will  not  be  considered  until  sug- 
ar and  alcohol  are  ireated  of.  We  shall  now  merely 
describe  the  metliod  of  preparing  acetic  add  from  crude 
vinegar. 

Our  common  vinegar  contains  in  every  pound  only 
iirom  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  of  acetic  add ;  the 
rest  is  water.  If  you  boil  vinegar,  the  add  smell  of  the 
fumes  indicates  that  the  add  contained  in  it  is  volatile ; 
therefore  it  cannot,  like  other  acids,  be  made  stronger  by 
evaporation;  but  this  may  be  done  in  the  following 
manner. 

EcperimetU.  —  Add  to  one  pound  of  colorless  vinegar 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  lithaxge  (oxide  of 
lead),  and  let  the  mixture  stand  in  a  veasd  for  some 
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boon,  in  a  warm  place,  stirring  it  frequently.  The 
liquid  will  become  clear  on  standing,  and  then  if  you 
evaporate  it  down  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  oonces, 
and  let  it  cool,  prismatic  crystals  of  acetate  of  oxide  of 
lead  will  be  deposited.  This  salt  is  commonly  called 
sugar  of  lead  from  its  sweetish  taste.  The  acetic  add  is 
h(dd  BO  firmly  by  the  oxide  of  lead,  that  it  can  no  longer 
escape  with  the  steam  dnring  evaporation,  or  at  least 
only  in  trifling  quantities.  Other  bases  may  be  sabsti- 
tuted  for  the  oxide  of  lead. 

Hjcperimefit.  —  Place  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal  some 
sugar  of  lead,  and  heat  before  the  blow-pipe ;  the  salt 
first  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization,  then  it  becomes 
taxtwn,  and  is  finally  charred ;  the  acetic  add  la  thus 
decomposed,  like  tartaric  add  on  the  heating  of  the  salts 
of  tartaric  add.  After  being  completely  burnt,  globoles 
of  metallic  lead  remain  upon  the  coal.  The  litiiaj^  is 
also  decomposed ;  the  glowing  coal  abstracts  from  it  its 
oxygen,  and  forms  with  it  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which 
escapes ;  consequentiy  metalUc  lead  must  remain  behind 
(redaction  or  deozidation). 

ExperimenL  —  Mix  cautiously  half  an  ounce  of  snl- 
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phmic  add  with  half  an  ounce  of  water,  and  when  cold 
pom  the  mixhire  into  a  flask  containing  one  ounce  of  pul- 
verized sngar  of  lead.  Now  connect  a  glass  tnbe  and 
receiver  with  the  flask,  and  distil  the  mixtoie  at  a  mod- 
erate heat,  on  a  sand-bath,  ontil  abont  tiuee  fonrths  of 
an  ounce  of  the  floid  has  passed  over.  This  presents 
an  example  of  simple  elective  afiGnity;  the  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  unites  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  forms 
with  it  a  white,  insoluble  compotind,  which  remuns  in 
the  flask,  while  the  acetic  add,  rendered  volatile  by 
the  beat,  is  converted  into  steam,  which  is  condensed 
in  the  cold  receiver  into  liquid  acetic  add. 

The  add  thus  obtained  ia  colorless,  and  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly sour  taste  and  smell.  The  strongest  acetic 
add  (hydrated  acetic  add)  crystallizes  on  cooling;  a 
somewhat  diluted  acetic  add   is  called  concentrated 


E3y)erimeta. —  Add  to  strong  acetic  add  some  drops 
of  oil  of  cinnamon  and  cloves ;  if  the  add  was  enfiS- 
dentiy  strong  they  will  dissolve.  This  mixture  is  called 
aromatic  spirit  of  vinegar. 

Experimetit.  —  Pour  some  acetic  add  upon  a  piece 
of  lean  meat,  and  it  will  gradually  become  soft  and 
gelatinous.  Common  vinegar  has  also  the  same  effect, 
but  in  a  less  degree ;  it  is  indeed  well  known,  that  meat 
impregnated  with  vinegar  becomes  very  tender  and  di- 
gestible (soluble)  when  boiled  or  roasted. 

Acetic  add  cannot  exist  without  the  presence  of  wa- 
ter ;  seven  ounces  of  the  strongest  add  contain  one 
ounce  of  water  chemically  combined.  The  Latin  word 
for  vinegar  is  acetum  ;  the  symbol  for  acetic  add  is,  ac- 
cordingly, H  O,  A. 

To  detect  the  salts  of  acetic  add,  heat  them  in  a  test- 
tube  vrith  concentrated  sulphuric  add ;  when  fumes 
having  a  very  add  smell  will  be  evolved. 


RETROSPECT  OF  THE  TBOBTABLB  ACIDS. 

1.  Almost  all  vegetable  acids  consist  of  caibon,  by* 
drogen,  and  oxygen  (oxalio  acid  being  an  exception.) 

2.  They  are  generated  daring  the  growth  of  plants, 
in  which  they  are  found  ^ther  free  or  combined  witii 
bases. 

3.  We  cannot  artificially  prepare  them  from  their 
elements,  like  the  ino^anic  acnds. 

4.  Some  T^etable  adds  may  indeed  be  also  artifi- 
cially imitated,  but  as  a  general  rule  this  is  effected  by 
the  metamwphosiB  of  other  vegetable  substances. 

6.  All  vegetable  acids  are  charred  by  heatj  and  are 
at  last  completely  consumed  (inorganic  adds  are  not). 

6.  Most  vegetable  adds  cannot  exist  without  the 
presence  of  water  (water  of  constitution) ;  this  water 
plays  therein  the  part  of  a  base. 

7.  Vegetable  adds  comport  themselves  to^rards  bases 
like  the  inorganic  adds ;  tbey  form  with  them  saUs, 

8.  The  vegetable  salts  aie  likewise  decomposed  1^ 
heat;  tlie  add  is  charred  and  consumed,  while  ihe  base 
remains  behind,  usually  combined  with  carbonic  acid. 

BADICALS.  — CAPACITT  OF  HBUTEALIZAHOK. 

199.  The  word  radical  signifies  root  or  base,  and  is 
often  employed  in  chemistry  to  denote  that  substance 
which  is  re^uded  as  the  fundamental  element  or  base 
of  a  chemical  compound.  The  metalloids  unite  with 
oxygen,  and  some  of  them  also  with  hydrogen,  forming 
adds,  and  they  are  consequently  regarded  as  the  bases 
of  the  acids,  and  may  be  called  the  add  radicals.  Sul- 
phur is  accordingly  the  radical  of  solphuiic  add ;  car- 
bon, of  carbonic  add ;  and   chlorine,  of  chloric  and 
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muriatic  acids,  Sec  With  regard  to  the  vegetable 
acida,  which  are  composed  of  three  elements,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  if  the  oxygen  be  assumed  as  the 
acidifying  principle,  then  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  are 
regarded  as  the  acid  radicals ;  or  if  hydrogen  be  con- 
sidered tiiia  principle,  then  carbon  and  oxygen  would 
be  the  radicfOs.  Li  either  case  the  radical  consists  of 
two  elements ;  and  for  this  reason  the  vegetable  acids 
are  said  to  be  acids  with  a  compound  radical,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  mineral  acids,  which  are  regarded  as 
acids  wUh  a  simple  radical,  because  they  have  only  one 
element  for  their  base.  According  to  this  classification, 
&e  hydrocyanic  and  folminic  acids  most  be  classed 
among  the  acdds  with  compound  radicals,  since  the  rad- 
ical cyanogen  is  compwed  of  carbon  and  nitrogen. 

This  theory  is  also  applied  to  bases  and  salts.  The 
metals  combine  with  oxygen,  forming  bases,  and  are 
accordingly  the  ftrndamental  elements  of  the  bases, — 
batic  radicals.  Iron,  for  example,  is  the  radical  of  the 
oxide  of  iron,  and  calcium  the  radical  of  lime.  The 
oxide  or  the  base  is  regarded  as  the  fondamental  ele- 
ment of  the  salts ;  it  has  received  the  name  salt  radicoL 
Protoxide  of  iron-is  accordingly  the  radical  of  green  vit- 
riol, lime  that  of  chalk,  && 

200.  It  has  already  been  demonstrated,  by  several  ex- 
periments, that  the  adds  are  neutralized  or  aatniated 
by  bases,  and  also  that  every  acid  on  neatzalization 
combines  with  a  definite  quantity  only  of  a  base.  It 
now  remains  to  consider  how  large  this  quantity  may 
be  for  every  acid. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  accurate  experiments, 
that  100  ounces  of  sulphuric  add  require  for  neutral- 
ization exactly  118  ounces  of  potassa,  ai  70  ounces  of 
lime,  OT  90  ounces  of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  S?8  oonoes 
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of  Uthai^  Farther  researches  have  led  also  to  the 
Borprising  discovery,  that  these  so  imeqaal  quantities  of 
the  different  bases  contain  precisely  the  same  amount 
of  oxygen,  namely,  20  ounces. 

Sulphuric  Add  OzTgen. 

100  01.  u«  neotnliiedby  IlSoi-orpatusa;  tlieM  contain  SO  oi. 

100  "      "         "  "70  »    "  lime ;  «         «        j^  « 

100  "      "         "  B     90  B   K  protoxide  of  iron  i"         "        »  " 

100  B      u         u  H   g7g  <.   u  oxide  of  le»d;       "         "        20  " 

It  follows  as  a  law  for  sulphuric  add,  that  100 
ounces  of  it  requiie  always  for  neutralization  a  quantity 
of  some  base  in  which  are  contained  20  ounces  of  oxy* 
gen.  Thus  the  number  20  has  been  called  the  capacity 
of  neuiralizaiion  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  action  of  bases  upon  all  the  other  acids  has  been 
examined  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  capacity  of 
neutralization  of  the  latter  determined.  That  of  nitric 
acid,  for  example,  is  14| ;  that  of  carbonic  acid,  36^ ; 
that  is,  every  quantity  of  any  base  containing  exactiy 
14f  ounces  of  oxygen  is  able  to  saturate  or  neutralize 
100  ounces  of  nilxic  add ;  every  quantity  of  a  base  con- 
taining 3&^  ounces  of  oxygen  is  able  to  saturate  or 
neutralize  100  ounces  of  carbonic  acid. 

Instead  of  comparing,  as  has  been  done  here,  the 
acids  with  the  oxygen  of  the  base,  the  oxygen  of  the 
add  is  also  eometimea  compared  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
base.  This  may  be  done  very  easily,  if  we  only  know 
in  the  first  place  how  much  oxygen  is  contained  in  100 
ounces  of  an  acid. 

Oxygen  Oxygen. 

lOOoz-ofsnlphorieiddcontaiiuSO    os.,  and  reqaire  in  the  baie  SO  oi. 
100  "    "  nitric  add  "731""         "         "         "    U| " 

100  "   "  atfbonicadd       "       7y  «      «        "        "        «    86i" 
And  hence  may  be  deduced  the  following  simple  pro- 
portion for  the  combination  of  the  adds  with  the  bases, 
that  is,  for  the  salts. 
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The  oxt^en  of  the  acid  bean  the  propoitioa  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  bases :  — 

In  all  neutral  salphateB,   as  60  to  20,  or  as  3  to  1. 
«  "       nitrates,       "  7^  «  14j,  "    "  5  "  1. 

«  «       carbonate*,  «  72j  "  36i,  **    «  3  «  1. 

"Water  acta  also  as  a  base  when  cbemicaUy  com- 
bined witli  an  acid.  In  common  Bnlphnric  add  (H  O, 
S  Oi),  for  example,  the  oxygen  of  the  add  bean  a  pro- 
portion to  the  oxygen  of  the  water  as  3  to  1 ;  in  the 
strongest  nitaric  acid  (H  O,  N  O,),  as  5  to  1,  lac 
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VIB8T  OBOUPi    ALEALI-HETALa 
F0TAS8IUU  (E). 
At  Wt — 4S9.  —  8p.  Gr.  -  O.B. 
SOI.  Potash,  or  Carbonate  of  Potassa  (K  O,  C  O,)- 
-  Fit  into  a  funnel  a  filter  of  blotting- 
paper,  and  place  npon  it  a  handful  of  \oood^ 
ashes,  and  gradnally  pour  hot  water  over 
them ;  the  liquid  filtered  through  haB  an  al- 
kaline taste,  and  turns  red  test-paper  blue. 
If  you  evaporate  it  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  a  gray  mass  finally  remains  behind, 
which  becomes  vihite  after  being  heated  to 
rednett  in  a  porcelain  crucible;  it  is  called 
ervde    potash.     In  thoee    countries  whore 
wood  is  abundant, — iu  America,  Russia, 
Sec,  ^  it  is  prepared  in  a  similar  mannw  on  a  lai^ 
scale,  and  is  an  article  of  great  demand  in  commerce. 
19 
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There  are  to  be  fonnd  in  asbes  (§  607)  all  the  gnb< 
stances  which  the  plants  received  from  the  Bca\  danog 
their  growth ;  they  are  not  volatile,  and  therefore  remain 
behind  while  the  characteristic  parts  of  the  wood  or  plant 
are  consumed.  The  soluble  potion  of  the  asbes  is 
taken  up  by  the  water  (potash  and  other  soluble  salts) ; 
those  which  are  insoluble  (silica,  insoluble  salts,  and 
unbuint  pieces  of  coal)  remain  behind  on  the  filter. 

Eij)erimetit.  —  Poor  half  an  ounce  of  cold  water  upon 
half  an  ounce  of  commercial  potash,  stir  it  frequently, 
and  let  it  stand  for  one  night.  Separate  the  liquid  by 
filtration  from  the  sediment,  which  consists  principally 
of  silica;  evaporate  it  down  to  one  half,  and  again 
leave  it  in  repose  for  one  night,  when  most  of  the  for- 
eign salts  will  be  deposited  in  crystals.  Again  filter 
the  liquid  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  continually  stirring 
with  a  glass  rod,  and  you  will  obtain  a  white  granulated 
mass,  pm^Ud  potash. 

Potash  is  very  easily  soluble ;  therefore  it  is  the  first  of 
the  ingredients  which  is  taken  up  by  water,  and  the 
last  which  is  separated  from  it;  but  the  other  admix- 
tnres  are  much  less  so,  and  they  remain  partly  undis- 
solved, and  partly  separate  in  crystals  firom  the  liquid, 
before  the  potash  shows  even  the  slightest  tendency  to 
crystallize.  There  are  thus  two  methods  by  which 
substances  of  different  degrees  oi  solubility  may  be 
separated  from  each  other. 

202.  Eaperiments  with  Potash. 

Experiment  a.  —  Put  one  portion  of  potash  in  a  ves- 
sel, and  let  it  stand  in  a  dry  apartment,  and  put'  an- 
other portion  in  a  cellar ;  the  former  becomes  moist,  the 
latter  deliquesces.  Both  attract  water  firom  the  air,  but 
that  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  room  less  than  that 
in  the  damp  air  of  the  cellar.  Potash  is  a  very  hygro- 
"""mic  salt. 
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Experiment  b.  —  Boil  for  some  time,  in  a  Tessel 
containing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  [Kitash  and  two 
ounces  of  water,  a  piece  of  gray  linen,  and  some  dirty  or 
greasy  linen  or  cotton  rags;  the  liquid  will  become  of 
a  dark  color,  while  the  rags  are  made  white  and  clean. 
Dirt,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  dost,  which  adheres 
to  the  skin,  garments,  Sue,  particularly  after  tiiey  have 
become  moistened  by  perspiration,  or  have  come  in 
contact  with  greasy  or  other  adhesive  substances. 
These  last-mentioned  substances  may  be  dissolved  and 
removed  by  potash ;  on  this  depends  the  various  appli- 
catioQ  of  this  substance  in  cleaning  and  washing. 

Ej^eriment  c.  —  Pour  a  teaspoonfol  of  potash  into  a 
tumbler  containing  vinegar;  there  escapes  with  brisk 
efTervescence  a  gas,  in  which  a  burning  taper  is  ex- 
tinguished. This  gas  is  the  well-known  carbonic  add; 
it  is  diemicaUy  combined  in  the  potash  with  the  basic 
oxide  of  potassium  or  potassa.  Potash  is  consequently 
a  salt,  carbonate  of  potassa  (K  O,  C  O,} ;  but  beside 
this,  the  crude  [Kttash  contains  also  several  other  foreign 
salts,  aa  silicate,  sulphate,  muriate,  and  phosphate  of 
potassa,  and  many  others.  The  feeble  carbonic  add  ia 
not  able  to  destroy  completely  the  basic  properties  of 
the  potassa;  therefore  the  carbonate  of  potassa  has  an 
alkaline  taste,  and  colors  red  litmus-paper  blue.  Vin- 
egar can  completely  neutralize  potassa.  If  yoa  add  so 
much  of  it  to  the  potassa,  that  neither  blue  nor  red 
test-paper  is  altered,  and  then  filter  and  evaporate  the 
liquid,  you  will  obtain  a  white  saline  mass,  —  acetate  of 
potassa. 

We  might  suppose  that  the  carbonic  acid,  which  so 
willingly  assumes  a  gaseous  form,  might  easily  be  ex- 
pelled by  heating ;  but  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  its 
triendship  for  the  potassa  stands  the  proof  even  of  the 
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Hottest  fire.    The  potash  does  not  lose  its  cafbonie  acid 
at  the  strongest  red  heat. 

The  potash  of  commerce  possesses  very  diSerent  de- 
grees of  goodness  and  parity.  To  test  its 
value,  or  to  compare  several  sorts  with 
each  other,  weigh  one  hnndred  grains  of 
each  sort,  and  neutralize  them  with  an 
acid.  A  good  article  requires  more  add 
than  a  bad  one;  consequently  the  value  of 
the  potash  may  be  estimated  according  to 
the  quantity  of  the  add  consumed.  An 
alkaUmeter  is  a  usefnl  instrument  for  those 
who  have  frequently  to  determine  the  value 
of  potash.  It  consists  of  a  g^ass  cylinder, 
divided  into  degrees  (gradttoted),  in  which 
the  quantity  of  add  is  measured  instead  of 
being  weighed.  For  this  purpose  a  test-add  must  be 
prepared,  of  such  a  strength  that  one  degree  of  it  will 
exactly  neutralize  one  grain  of  pure  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa.  The  number  of  degrees  of  the  add  consumed 
willtlien  in(Ucate  at  once,  in  per  cent,  the  quantity  of 
pore  carbonate  of  potassa  in  the  sample  tested.  The 
value  of  soda  may  be  ascertained  in  a  similaf  way. 

Bicarbonate  of  Potassa  (KO,  SCO,  +  HO). 
If  carbonic  add  is  conducted  into  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  the  latter  will  take  up  as  much 
again  carbonic  add  as  it  previondy  contained,  and 
(^stala  will  be  depouted,  consisting  of  one  atom  d* 
potassa,  two  atoms  of  carbonic  add,  and  one  atom 
of  water.  This  combination  bdongs,  acooidir^y, 
to  the  add  salts.  On  heating,  the  second  atom  of 
cazbonic  add,  together  with  the  water,  escapes;  and 
the  same  happens,  in  part,  on  boiling  a  solotios  of  this 
salt 
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303.  Oxideof  I^tassium,or  Potassa{KO). 
If  yoa  withdraw  the  carbonic  acid  &om  the  potash, 
potassa  remains  behind. 

Experiment.  —  Place  half  an  ounce  of  qtdcklime  in  a 
plate,  drench  it  with  warm  water,  and  let  it  stand  until 
it  is  slaked,  that  ia,  until  it  be- 
comes a  fine  dnety  powder.    Then 
put  half  an  ounce  of  potash  into 
an  iron  basin  with  six  ounces  of 
water,  and  boil  it,  and  gradually 
add  by  spoonfuls,  during  the  boil- 
ing, half  of  the  slaked  lime.    After 
the  mixtnre  has  boiled  for  some 
time,  put  a  teaspoonful  of  it  upon  a  paper  filter,  and 
poor  the  filtrate  into   vinegar.     If  it  effervesces,  still 
more  lime  must  be  added ;  but  if  no  effervescence  en- 
sues, pour  the  whole  into  a  bottle,  close  it  up,  and  let  it 
remain  quiet  for  some  hours,  that  the  sediment  may 
subside.     Decant  the  clear  liquor,  and  preserve  it  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle.     It  consists  of  water  in  which 
potassa  is  dissolved,  and  i»  called  solution  of  caustic  po- 
tassa, or  lye.     The  carbonic  acid  previously  combined 
with    the   potassa   has 
1^      during  the  boiling  pass- 
ed to  the  lime,  as  may 

e^rvescence  which  en- 
sues when  vinegar  or  some  other  acid  is  poured  on 
the  white  sediment  of  lime.  From  the  lime,  carbonate 
of  lime  is  formed,  but  potassa  from  the  carbonate  of 
potassa.  The  carbonate  of  lime  ia  insoluble,  and  is 
deposited  as  a  white  powder;  the  potassa  is  soluble, 
and  it  combines  with  the  water  present. 
19' 
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It  would  thus  appear  as  if  lime  were  a  stronger  base 
than  potassa,  since  it  takes  from  the  latter  the  carbonic 
acid ;  bat  this  u  not  correct,  for  in  all  other  caws  the 
potassa  is  stronger  than  lime.  But  a  weaker  base, 
when  it  forms  leitA  tm  acid  tm  insoluble  satt,  alwa^t  takes 
this  add  even  from  a  HMch  stronger  base.  Thus  the 
lime  abstracts  the  caibooic  add  from  the  potassa,  not 
because  it  has  a  greater  aiBnity  for  the  acidi'biit  be- 
cause  it  forms  with  it  an  insolnble  compound  (chalk). 
In  the  same  way  a  weaker  add  is  ofteu  able  to  over- 
come a  stronger  one. 

ExperimenL  —  Evaporate  a  portion  of  the  canstic 
potassa  in  an  iron  vessel  (glass  and  porcelain  are  at- 
tacked by  it) ;  all  the  water  but  one  atom  escapes,  and 
a  white  mass  finally  remains  behind,  hydrate  of  potassa. 
This  may  be  melted  at  a  stronger  heat,  and  cast  into 
sticks  or  plates  {lapis  infemalis,  or  fused  potassa). 

Potassa  coneiets  of  a  metal  (potassium)  and  oxygen 
(^  166).  It  also  contains  one  sixth  of  its  weight  of 
water,  which  cannot  be  expelled  even  by  the  strongest 
beat;  its  proper  name  is,  accordingly,  hydrate  of  potas- 
sa (K  O,  H  O).  This  water,  as  though  it  were  an  add, 
is  chemically  combined  with  the  potassa.  Water,  be- 
ing an  indiiferent  body,  acts  with  strong  bases  like  an 
add,  and  with  strong  adds  Uke  a  base  (§  300). 

304.  ExperimenU  with  E^drale  of  ^lassa. 

Ex^teriment  a.  —  Expose  some  dry  potassa  to  the  air ; 
it  will  soon  become  moist ;  indeed,  it  will  deliquesce, 
and  on  longer  exposure  it  will  effervesce  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  an  acid.  Potassa  has  two  strong  affinities :  let, 
for  water;  2d,  for  carbonic  add.  It  absorbs  both  from 
the  air,  and  is  then  converted  into  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Easperiment  b.  —  Heat  in  one  test-tube  some  white, 
and  in  another  some  brown  blotting-paper,  with  some 


potasBa  lye ;  both  papers  will  be  decomposed  and  dis- 
eolved,  the  vegetable  fibres  of  the  white  paper  (Unen  or 
cotton)  more  slowiy^  than  the  animal  Gbtea  of  the  brown 
paper  (wool).  Potasaa  exerta  a  very  corrosive  action, 
especially  on  animal  sabstanoes.  The  slippery  feeliog 
caused  by  rabbiug  lye  between  the  fingers  ia  owing  to 
a  gradual  solution  of  the  skin. 

£!xperiment  c  ~~  Boil  in  a  test-tube  a  little  tallow  or 
fat  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa ;  a  union  grad- 
ually takes  place ;  soap  ia  formed.  The  soap  prepared 
from  potassa  is  soft,  and  is  called  barrel-soap  or  soft 
soap. 

El^periment  d.  —  If  some  potassa  be  melted  with  sand 
on  a  piece  of  charcoal, 
^""^  before  the  blow-pipe, 

we  obtun  a  vitreous, 
amorphons  compound 
of  silicate  of  potassa. 
Much  sand  and  a  small 
proportion  of  potassa 
yield  an  insoluble  glass, 
—  the  common  botUe 
or  window  glast;  but 
much  potassa  wiUi  a 
small  proportion  of  sand,  a  soluble  compound,  called 
soluble  glass.  A  solution  of  the  latter  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  fire-proof  varnish  for  wood,  canvas,  and 
other  combustible  materials. 

EcqperimerU  e.  —  Dissolve  a  piece  of  blue  vitriol  (sul- 
phate of  copper)  in  water,  and  add  to  it  some  potassa 
lye.  Potassa  is  the  stron^st  base  known ;  therefore  it 
abstracts  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  blue  vitriol,  and 
forms  with  it  sulphate  of  potassa,  which  remains  in 
solution.     The  oxide  of  copper,  not  being  soluble  in 
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water  without  an  acid,  is  precipitated  aa  a  hydrate; 
that  la,  chemically  combined  with  some  water  in  the 
fonn  of  a  delicate  blue  powder,  and  may  be  collected  on 
a  filter.  This  method  is  very  frequently  employed  for 
separating  metallic  oxides  from  metallic  salts. 

205.  Potassium  (K). 
If  the  oxygen  is  withdrawn  from  the  potassa,  then 
potassium  remains  behind,  —a  metal  which  has  bo  strong 
a  tendency  to  combine  again  with  oxygen  that  it  can 
only  be  protected  against  oxidation  by  keeping  it  in 
petaroleum,  a  liquid  which  contains  no  oxygen. 

The  nsual  method  of  preparing  potassium  is  by 
patting  carbonate  of  potas- 
sa  andcharcoEil  into  an  iron 
vessel,  provided  with  an  iron 
I  rtSSiL  exit-tube,  and  exposing  them 
to  the  strongest  white  heat. 
At  this  extremely  high  temperature,  the  coal  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  of  the  po- 
tassa,  forming  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which  escapes.  The 
liberated  potassium  ia  also  converted  into  vapor,  which 
is  conducted  into  petroleum,  where  it  condenses  into  a 
solid  mass,  resembling  silver. 

It  haa  been  shown  under  carbonic  acid  (^  166),  that 
potassium,  at  a  moderate  heat,  can  withdraw  the  oxy- 
gen from  the  carbon ;  while  here,  at  a  higher  temper- 
ature, the  contrary  takes  place.  Similar  incongruities 
ill  chemicEd  actions  are  not  unfreqnent ;  they  show  that 
the  affinities  of  bodies  for  each  other  are  greatly  altered 
by  the  temperature. 

Ecperimeta.  —  Put  a  piece  of  potassium  of  the  size 
of  a  pea  into  a  basin  of  water ;  it  floats  with  a  whizzing 
noise  upon  the  water,  and  buTns  at  the  same  time  with 
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a  lively  reddish  flame.  After  the  comboBtion  is  fioiabed, 
the  potasdnm  has  apparently  Tauisbed ;  bat  it  is  in  (act 
in  eolniion  in  the  water,  being,  however,  no  loiter  po- 
taasinm,  but  potasaa,  as  we  may  easily  ascertain  by  red 
tcst-paper,  the  color  of  which  will  be  changed  by  the 
water  to  bine.  Consequently  it  has,  dnring  the  com- 
bustion, combined  with  oxygen ;  this  oxygen  it  took 
from  the  water,  and  so  mncb  beat  was  thereby  eroWed 
that  the  second  constitnent  of  the  water,  hydrogen,  was 
inflamed. 

If  a  piece  of  potassinm  is  divided  with  a  knife,  it  pre- 
sents B  listening  si^ace  like  silver ;  bat  it  immediately 
tarnishes  on  exposure  to  the  moist  air,  and  soon  be- 
comes converted  into  a  white  body,  hydrate  of  potassa. 
In  this  case  it  takes  the  oxygen  from,  the  air. 

Salis  of  Potassa. 
Salts  are  {produced,  as  has  been  before  stated,  when 
a  base  comUnes  with  an  oxygen  acid  or  a  hydrogen 
acid  (oxygen  salts   and  haloid  salts).     As   these  are 
hundreds  of  adds,  so  also  hondreda  of  potassa  salts  may 
be  prepared.     But  those  only  will  here  be  considered 
which  are  of  espedat  importance  in  science,  the  arts,  or 
the  common  oses  of  life. 
306.  Su^Aaie  of  Pbtaua  {KO,  a O,). 
IMssolve  half  an  ounce  of  potash  in  two  ounces  of 
P^  warm  water,  and  neutralize  with  dilated 

solpburic  add;  evaporate  the  filtered 
liquid  till  a  film  ap)>eBrs  on  the  surface, 
then  let  it  remain  quiet  fta  one  day.  The 
hard  crystals  obtained  (six-sided  double 
prisms)  are  sulphate  of  potassa ;  they  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  have  a 
somewhat  bitter  taste.  Hiia  salt  forms  a  constitnent 
of  the  well-known  alum. 
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Ajod  Si^ihate,  or  Btsu^hale  of  Potassa  (KO,  2  80, 

-|-  HO)  is  obtained  as   a   secondary   product  in  the 

preparation  of  nitric  add  from  saltpetre  (§159).    It 

contains  one  atom  of  base  and  two  atoms  of  acid,  and 

has  a  very  acid  taste.     Bat  the  second  atom  of  acid  is 

more  feebly  combined  than  the  first,  and  may  be  ex- 

pelled  by  the  application  of  strong  heat 

207.  Sal^etre,  Mtre,  or  Nitrate  of  Pbtassa  ( K  O,  N  O^). 

Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  carix>nate  of  po- 

Fi(.  m    .{ggaa^  j^  Q^g  ounce  of  hot  water,  and  neutral- 

ize  with  nitric  acid ;  afterwards  boil  and  filter 

tlie  liquid,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool ;  prismatic 

crystals   of  nitre    will  be   deposited   from    it, 

which   have  a  cooling  taste,  and  undergo  no 

alteration  in  the  air. 

Experiments  with  Nitre. 

Experiment  a.  —  Heat  some  nitre  in  a  test-tube ;  it 
melts ;  if  you  pour  it  by  drops  upon  a  cold  stone,  you 
will  obtain  globules  of  nitre.  Upon  the  application  of 
a  stronger  heat,  oxygen  will  escape,  and  afterwards 
nitrogen ;  consequently,  the  nitric  acid  is  thereby  re- 
solved into  its  two  elements. 

Experiment  b.  —  If  you  Uirow  a  little  nitre  on  a  glow- 
ing coal,  it  will  sparkle  briskly ;  it  deflagrates.  In  this 
case,  also,  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  and  its  sud- 
den conversion  into  two  gases  is  the  cause  of  the  spark- 
ling. The  oxygen,  becoming  free,  finds  in  the  coal  a 
body  with  which  it  can  combine;  the  escaping  gases 
are,  accordingly,  carbonic  add  and  nUrt^en.  A  portion 
of  the  carbonic  acid  formed  combines  with  the  potassa, 
which  remains  behind.  From  KO,  NOi,  and  ^C  are 
formed  K  O,  C  O*,  and  1;  C  O,  The  hard  saline  mass, 
congealed  from  its  molten  state,  remaining  on  the  coal, 
haa  a  basic  reaction,  and  effervesces  with  acids ;  it  is 
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caibouate  of  potassa,  or  potash.  In  order  to  render  sub- 
stances more  inflammable,  they  are  often  drenched  with 
a  solntion  of  nitre ;  aa,  for  example,  tinder,  &c. 

^b^erimetU  c. —  Mix  thoroughly  in  a  mortar  six 
drachms  of  pow^dered  nitre,  one  drachm  of  charcoal- 
powder,  and  one  drachm  of  snlphnr ;  this  is  pulver- 
ized gvmpowder.  Take  a  little  on  the  point  of  a 
knife,  pnt  it  on  a  stone,  and  ignite  it  with  a  match ;  a 
brisk  deflagration  will  ensue.  Knead  the  rest  of  the 
powder,  with  some  drops  of  water,  into  a  paste,  and 
squeeze  it  through  a  leaden  colander.  The  thread-like 
mass  thus  obtained  is,  when  partly  dry,  divided  by  gen- 
tly mbbing  with  the  fingers  into  small  grains ;  this  is 
gunpowder. 

EaperimetA  d.  —  Hace  some  gunpowder  upon   an 
iron  plate,  and  ignite  it ; 
vbiiui«.    tiig  exploaon  follows  even 
more  quickly  than   with 
the    pulverized    gnnpow- 
Voiuiit.     der,  because  the  granulat- 
nn       ed  gunpowder  is  less  com- 
"*""*■     pact  than  the  pulverized. 
In  this,  as  in  the  former 
deflagration,  there  are  also  evolved  from  the  coal  and 
the  nitric  add  carbmtic  acid  and  nitrt^eny  two  gases 
which  instantly  occupy  a  space  several  thousand  times 
greater  than  before.     Sulphur  not  only  effects  an  easier 
ignition  of  the  gunpowder,  but  it  causes  also  a  strong- 
er evolution  of  gas;    since  it  combines  with  the  po- 
tassium of  the  nitre,  forming  eulphuret  of  potassium, 
wliereby  three  atoms  of  free  carbonic  acid  are  evolved, 
while   in   experiment    b    (without    sulphur)   only    an 
atom  and  a  half  of  this  gas  has  been  set  free.     If 
.the  deflagration    of   tiie    gunpowder   takes  place  in 
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a  confined  space,  as  in  a  gnn-bairel,  the  ei^loswe  vio- 
lence with  which  the  tvo  gases  are  suddenly  expanded 
is  strong  enoagh  either  to  project  the  ball  or  to  burst 
the  gnn.  The  Bolphtuet  of  potassium  remaining  on  the 
iron  gnn-barrel  soon  becomes  moist  in  the  air,  and  then 
emits  the  odor  of  snjphnretted  hydrogen  (§  133) ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  iron  is  blackened  by  the  formation  of 
sulphnret  of  iron  upon  the  snrface. 
Exjierimetit  e, —  Mix  twenty  grains  of  iron  fiUngs 
"with  ten  giBins  of  nUze,  and 
beat  the  mixture  in  an  iron 
spoon,  the  handle  of  which 
baa  been  fixed  into  a  cork ; 
a  brisk  ignition  of  the  mix- 
ture will  ensue ;  the  iron  will 
be  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  nitric  acid,  while  the 
nitrogen  escapes.  The  po- 
tassa  lemaining  behind  may  be  dissolved  by  water. 
Nitre  is  on  this  account  well  adapted  for  convCTting 
metala  into  metallic  oxides. 

/.  —  If  nitre  be  heated  with  sulphuric  add,  the  nitric 
acid  escapes  (§  15Q). 

g. —  Animal  substances  are  preserved  £rom  putrefying 
by  nitre ;  it  is  therefore  used  in  the  packing  of  meat 

The  mannfactare  of  nitre  is  conducted  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar manner.  Animal  substances,  for  instance,  pieces 
of  flesh,  hides,  hair,  &&,  are  mixed  with  lime  and  earth, 
and  then  moistened  with  water  or  urine,  and  snfiered 
to  putrefy  slowly.  Animal  subatanceB  are  rich  in  mtro^ 
gen,  which,  during  putrefaction,  is  set  free  in  the  form 
of  ammonia  {NHJ  ;  this,  after  a  time,  unites  with  the 
oxygen  of  liie  air,  forming  nitric  acid  (and  water),  which 
add  is  immediately  neutralized  by  the  lime.    If  animal 
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Bnbfitancea  decay  without  the  presence  of  lime,  or  some 
otbet  strong  base,  no  nitric  add,  bat  only  ammonia, 
will  be  produced;  consequently,  it  is  the  strcmff  base 
vjhick  disposed  the  nitrogen  to  combine  vHih  the  oxygen 
(§  146).  After  the  completion  of  the  putrefaction,  add 
water  to  extract  the  soluble  matter,  and  a  aolntioa  of 
nitrate  of  lime  is  obtained,  which  is  converted  by  car- 
bonate  of  potassa  into  soluble  nitrate  of  pottissa,  and 
-insoluble  carbonate  of  lime.  Nitre-beds,  so  called,  are 
prepared  in  this  way.  We  also  obtain  nitre  from  the 
Gast  Indies,  where  it  is  spontaneously  generated  in 
many  limestones  containing  potasaa. 

308.  Chlorate  of  Potassa  (KO,  CIO,). 

This  salt,  as  its  formula  indicates,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  brother  of  nitze ;  but  its  disposition,  compared  with 
that  of  the  latter,  is  far  more  intractable  and  violent, 
since  chloric  add  is  much  more  easily  decomposed  than 
nitric  add. 

ExperimetOs  with  Oilorate  of  Potassa. 

Experiment  a.  —  Chlorate  of  potassa  is,  by  merely 
heating,  very  easily  resolved  into  oxygen  and  chloride 
of  potassium ;  therefore  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
oxygen,  as  was  described  in  ^  59. 

Ex^erimetU  b,  —  "When  thrown  on  glowing  coals,  it 
deflagrates  still  more  briskly  than  nitre;  the  oxygen, 
as  it  is  liberated,  occasions  a  very  ene^;etic  combustion 
of  the  coal.  This  salt  cannot  be  employed  in  the  prep- 
aration of  gnnpowder,  as  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
explodes  would  be  too  much  for  the  gnns ;  yet,  on  this 
very  acconnt,  it  is  extremely  serviceable  in  fire-works, 
especially  for  producing  variegated  fires.  The  greatest 
caution  must  be  observed  in  pulverizing  and  mixing  it, 
as  it  may  explode  by  merely  rubbing  or  pounding  it. 
When  it  is  to  be  ground  fine,  it  skotUd  always  be  previous- 


b/  moistened  tpUh  some  drops  of  water;  the  mixing  of  it 
with  other  substances  most  always  be  done  with  the 
hand. 

Ej^erimeni  e.  —  Introduce  some  crystaJB  of  chlorate 
of  potaasa  into  a  beaker-glass,  and  add  a  small  quan- 
tity of  alcohol,  and  afterwards  a  few  drops  of  sulphniic 
acid ;  the  sulphuric  acid  expels  the  chloric  acid,  which 
la  immediately  decomposed,  and  there  is  so  great  an 
evolntion  of  beat  as  to  inflame  the  alcohol. 

Experiment  d  —  Mix  some  chlorate  of  potassa  be* 
tween  the  fingers  with  about  half  as  much  flowers  ot 
sulphur,  and  throw  the  mixtnte  into  sulphuric  acid, 
contained  in  a  beaker-glass ;  a  brisk  crackUag  and  an 
ignition  of  the  sulphur  take  place.  This  experiment 
is  daily  performed,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  way, 
in  every  German  hoosehold,  although  not  exactly  with 
the  view  of  studying  chemistry.  Every  one  performs 
it  who  ignites  a  match  by  means  of  the  match-flask. 
The  red  mass  on  the  end  of  the  match  consists  of  chlo- 
rate of  potassa  and  sulphur,  which  has  been  colored  red 
by  cinnabar;  and  the  flask  contains  asbestos,  moistened 
with  snlpbnric  acid.  The  asbestos  serves  to  prevent 
the  too  deep  imm^mon  of  the  match.  10  parts  of  sul- 
phur, 8  of  sugar,  5  of  gum  Arabic,  2  of  dmiabar,  and  30 
of  finely  powdered  chlorate  of  potassa,  form  with  wat^ 
a  good  inflammable  mass,  with  which  the  piece  of  wood 
previously  dipped  in  melted  sulphur  is  coated. 

e.  ■ —  Chlorate  of  potassa,  like  nitre,  oxidizes  the  metals 
on  being  heated  with  them. 

/.  —  If  you  heat  chlorate  of  potassa  with  muriatic  add, 
chlorine  escapes.  This  does  not  proceed,  however,  from 
the  chlorate  of  potassa,  but  &om  the  muriatic  acid, 
which  is  deprived  of  its  hydrogen  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
chloric  add,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  by  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  manganese,  or  of  the  nitric  acid. 
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Chlorate  of  potasea  is  prepared  by  pasaiiig  chloriiie 
iiito  a  hot  Bolntion  of  potasaa;  the  process  ia  illustrat' 
ed  by  the   ariaexed  diagram:   two  salts   ate   formed 
smmltaaeoosly,  chloride  of  potassium  and  chlorate  of 
potassa ;  the  first  is  easi- 
Spuin^   ly,  the  latter  more  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water; 
they  may  therefore  be 
■otnu*.      separated     from     each 
other  by  crystallization. 
Silicate  of  Potassa  is  the  principal  constitaent  of 
most  rocks  and  of  glass  (§  304). 

209.  Chloride  of  Potassium,  or  Muriate  of  Potassa 
(KCl). 

Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  potassa  in 
Fta  114  ^^t*r>  and  neutralize  with  muiiatac  acid ; 
upon  concentrating  the  solntion,  cabic 
cnrystais  will  be  obtained,  having  a  taste 
similar  to  common  salt  They  consist  of 
potassium  and  chlorine,  and  if  dissolved  in 
water,  they  may  be  regarded  as  muriate  of 
potassa,  KQ  +  HO,  being  the  same  as  KO,  HQ. 

210.  Iodide  of  Polassiam,or  ^driodate  of  Pbtassa  {KI). 

This  salt  likewise  crystallizes  in  cubes,  is  easily  sol- 
uble in  water,  and  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  valu- 
able remedy. 

Experiment.  —  To  prove  that  iodine  is  really  con- 
tained in  this  white  salt,  heat  a  small  portion  of  it  in  a 
test-tube  with  a  little  manganese  and  some  drops  of 
sulphuric  add,  when  violet  fumes  will  be  evolved.  If 
common  salt  is  treated  in  the  same  manner,  chlorine,  as 
is  known,  will  be  given  off.  The  chemical  action  is  the 
same  in  both  cases.  _ 

211.  TarttM-,  or  BUarlrale,  of  Potassa  (KO,2T  +  1iO). 
Common  sorrel,  the  branches  of  grape-vines,  onnpe 


grapes,  See.,  have  as  acid  taste ;  they  contain  an  add 
g^  jjj^  Bait,  tartar  (§  195).     These  plants 

absorb  the  alkali  firom  the  soil,  bat 
by  some  unknown  process  they 
prepare  the  tartaric  acid  by  means 
of  their  own  organization.  Ripe 
grapes  also  contain  tartaric  acid, 
bat  the  soar  taste  is  concealed  in 
them  by  the  sweet  taste  of  sugar,  and  we  do  not  per- 
ceive it  until  the  sugar  is  converted  by  fermentation 
into  alcohol;  that  is,  until  the  must  is  converted  into 
wine,  A  great  part  of  the  tartar  is  deposited  in  the 
wine-casks  as  a  hard,  gray,  or  red  crust  (crude  tartar). 
When  this  is  purihed  from  coloring  matter  by  recrys- 
tallization,  we  obtain  a  white  tartar  (puiiiied  tartar). 
The  powder  of  it  is  well  known  under  the  name  of 
cream  of  tartar.  Tartar  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  That  it  boma  on  heating,  forming  carbonate  of 
potaua,  has  been  already  shown  under  tartaric  acid. 
iWre  carbonate  of  potassa  is  cfiramonly  prepared  from 
tartar. 
Neutral  Tartrate  of  Potassa  (KO,  T). 
To  prepare  this  salt,  dissolve  half  an  oonCe  of  pure 
carbonate  of  potassa  in  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  water, 
then  add  one  ounce  of  purified  tartar,  and  let  the  mix- 
ture stand  for  a  day  in  a  warm  place,  frequently  stirring 
it.  The  filtered  liquid,  after  sufficient  evaporation, 
yields  prismatic  crystals,  or,  when  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, a  white  powder.  This  salt  is  very  eaaily  soluble, 
but  is  also  very  easily  decomposed  by  other  adds,  even 
by  very  feeble  ones.  On  mixing  a  solution  of  It  with 
vinegar,  a  white  powder,  cream  of  tartar,  is  precipitated. 
The  second  atom  of  the  base  is  veiy  easily  abstracted 
by  other  acids,  and  thus  the  sparingly  soluble  acid  salt, 
tartar,  is  again  formed. 
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As  in  the  above  experiment  the  second  atom  of  the 
acid  in  the  tartar  was  nentralized  by  potassa,  so  we  can 
also  nentralize  it  hj  other  bases.  We  obtaJB  in  this 
manner  double  salts,  aeveral  of  which  are  naed  as  val- 
nable  medicines. 

rtrale  of  mtei  =  cream  of  tutar. 

=  BodieU«  lalM. 

E=  ammonuted  tartar. 
u      u        «      +      »        "  peroxideofiron       =itaitani«dinm. 
u      u        "      ^_      B        ■>  diido  of  antimonj  =  tartar  emetic 

212.  Salt  of  Sorrel,  Acid  Oxalate,  or  Binoxalaie  oj 
Potassa  (K  O,  2  C  Oj  +  2  H O). 

The  leaves  of  the  wood-sorrel  have  a  sour  taste,  and 
contain  also  an  acid  salt,  the  base  of  which  is  likewise 
potassa ;  tiie  acid,  however,  is  not  tartaric,  but  oxalic 
add.  In  those  places  where  the  sonel  grows  abun- 
dantly the  juice  is  expressed,  and  the  salt  is  obtained, 
by  evaporation  and  crystallization,  In  white,  sparingly 
soluble  crystals.  It  hets  already  been  noticed  (^197). 
It  is  in  common  use  for  removing  ink-spots  from  linen. 

213.  lAver  of  Sulphur,  or  Tersv]j>huret  of  PotastivM 
(3KS,  +  KO,  SO,). 

Experiment, — Put  a  mixtnie  of  one  drachm  of  sulphur 
and  two  drachma  of  dry  carbonate  of  potasaa  into  an 
iron  ladle ;  cover  it  with  a  strip  of  sheet-iron,  and  beat 
it  until  the  effervescence  has  ceased  and  the  mass  flows 
quietly.  The  fused  mass  has  the  color  of  liver,  and  on 
this  account  has  received  the  name  Hver  of  su^hvr; 
pour  it  upon  a  stone,  and  if  it  sboqld  inflame,  cover  it 
with  a  vessel  to  extingaish  it.  On  exposure  for  some 
time  to  the  air  it  becomes  greenish  and  moist,  and 
evolves  an  odor  like  that  of  rotten  eggs.  The  simple  sul- 
phur cannot  combine  directly  with  the  compound  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  but  it  can  do  so  if  the  latter  surrenders 
its  carbonic  acid  and  its  oxygen.  This  does  take  place 
20' 
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The  carbonic  acid  escapes  with  effervescence,  while  the 
oxygen  combines  with  one  quarter  of  the  sulphar,  form- 
ing sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  a  portion  of  the 
nndecomposed  potassa,  forming  sulphate  of  potassa; 
accordingly,  the  liver  of  sulphar  is  a  mixture  of  tersui- 
phurei  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Experiment.  —  Pour  water  into  a  test-tube  contain- 
ing some  Uver  of  sulphur ;   you  obtain  a  yellowish- 
green  solution.     If  to  this  you  add  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  a   strong  evolution 
voiAiiie.    of  sviphuretted  hydrogen 
takes  place,  and  the  liquid 
becomes  milky  from  the 
precipitation  of  two  thirds 
soiuUe      '^^  ^^^  sulphur   (milk   of 
sulphur).     A  decomposl- 
toBDiuijis.    tion  of  water  hereby  takes 
place ;  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  converts  the  potassium  into  potassa,  which  unites 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  hydrogen  escapes,  with 
one  third  of  the   sulphur,  as   sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  same  thing  is  effected,  though  far  more  slowly,  by 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  thus  is  explained  why 
the  liver  of  sulphur  (as  well  as  the  residue  left  on  the 
combustion  of  gunpowder)  emits  a  smell  like  that  of 
rotten  eggfe  when  it  is  left  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  liver  of  sulphur  is  chiefly  used  for  preparing  sul- 
phur baths.  A  similar  preparation  is  obtained  in  the 
moist  way,  as  has  been  described  {§  129). 

Besides  this  combination  of  potassium  iivith  mlphur, 
there  are  several  others,  containing  either  more  or  less 
sulphur.  The  simplest  compound  of  sulphur  and  potas- 
sium (KS)  is  obtained  by  heating  together  sulphate  of 
potassa  and  charcoal,  whirh  latter  abstracts  the  oxygen 


both  from  the  potaasa  and  firom  the  salpfanric  add, 
fomung  with  it  caibonio  oxide,  which  escapes.  In  the 
same  manner  all  sulphates  are  converted  into  sulphurett 
by  heating  them  with  charcoal. 

214.  Potassa  SeUts  as  Manure.  —  The  salts  of  potassa 
exercise  a  very  beneficial  infinence  upon  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  tiiose  plants, 
in  the  ashes  of  which,  when  bontt,  the  potassa  salts  are 
found ;  namely,  for  the  grape-vine,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c. 
Such  plants  may  be  called  potassa  plants.  It  is  now 
known  that  plants  do  not  flourish  even  iu  the  richest 
soil,  unless  they  And  in  it  certain  bases  (potassa,  lime, 
&C.),  and  also  certain  adds  (silicic,  phosphoric,  eul* 
phuric,  &c).  In  order  to  ascertain  what  acids  and 
bases,  or,  in  other  words,  what  salts,  are  required  for 
the  cultivation  of  a  certain  plant,  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  burn  this  plant  and  examine  tiie  ashes.  The  sub- 
stances which  are  found,  though  their  amount  is  gener- 
ally but  very  small,  must  be  regarded  as  indUpensable 
to  the  nourishment  of  this  plant.  If  the  soil  is  destitute 
of  potassa,  neither  turnips  nor  grape-vines  will  floniisb 
in  it ;  if  destitute  of  lime,  it  will  produce  neither  clover 
nor  peas.  By  the  addition  of  potassa  salts  we  can 
restore  to  such  a  soil  its  fertility  foi  the  potassa  plants, 
and  by  the  addition  of  lime  we  again  render  it  prodac- 
tive  for  the  lime  plants.  On  this  is  founded  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  so-called  mineral  mamtre  (lime,  gypsum, 
wood-ashes,  salt,  &c.)  to  onr  fields.  Common  manure 
also,  and  soap>suds,  operate  partly  in  the  same  way 
since  they  are  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  as  well  as  in  Eil- 
kaline  and  in  lime  salts.  K  turnips  are  cultivated  sea- 
son after  season  upon  the  same  field,  the  potassa  will 
finally  become  exhausted,  and  turnips  will  no  longer 
grow  there;  the  same  thing  happens  when  peas  are 


1  year  after  year  upon  the  same  land,  as  they 
will  at  last  exhaust  all  the  solable  lime  from  the  soil. 
But  turnips  will  flourish  ia  this  latter  field,  because  it 
still  contains  potassa,  and  peas  in  the  former  field, 
where  lime  is  still  present.  Thus  is  explained,  in  a  very 
simple  manner,  the  advantage  of  the  rotatum  of  crops, 
which  has  been  universally  introduced  into  agriculture. 


At.  Wt.  =  seo.— Sp-  Or.  —  O.S. 

Common  Salt,  OUoride  of  Sodium,  or  Muriaie  of  Soda 
(Na  a). 

315.  Experiment,  —  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  salt  ia  two 
and  three  fourths  ounces  of  cold  water ;  the  water  will 
dissolve  no  more,  even  if  added.  Bepeat  the  experi- 
ment, using  hot  instead  of  cold  water ;  the  result  is 
precisely  the  same.  Common  salt  has  the  remai^ble 
property  of  bein^  equally/  soluble  in  hot  and  in  cold 
water.  A  larger  quantity  of  almost  all  other  salta  is 
dissolved  by  hot  than  by  cold  water.  Put  one  of  these 
solutions  in  a  warm  place ;  by  the  gradual  evaporation, 
P^  „g^  regular  transparent  crystals  of  common 
salt  are  formed.  Boil  down  the  other 
solution,  quickly  stiiring  it  all  the  while; 
it  yields  a  granular,  opaque,  saline  powder 
{disturbed  crystallization).  Salt  is  pre- 
pared ae  last  described  on  a  ia^  scale, 
and  hence  the  granular  state  of  common  salt 

Experiment.  —  If  you  expose  a  solution  of  salt  in  an 
open  place  during  the  extreme  cold  of  winter,  transpar- 
ent prismatic  crystals  will  be  formed,  which  contain 
more  than  one  third  of  water.     When  placed  on  the 


band  they  quickly  become  opaque  and  deliquesce  into 
a  syrupy  mass,  in  which  numerous  small  cubic  crya- 
tals  may  be  perceived.  This  expoiment  shows  very 
dearly,  — 

1.)  How  one  and  the  same  body  may  assume  differ- 
ent forms  at  different  temp«atiires;  at  common  tem- 
peratures salt  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  cubes,  but  under 
the  influence  of  cold  in  hydrated  prisms. 

2.)  How  great  an  inOuence  temperataie  exerts  upon 
the  affinities  of  bodies  for  each  other.  At  a  temper- 
ature above  the  freezing  point,  salt  has  no  affinity  for 
water ;  we  obtain  anhydrous  cubes ;  below  the  freezing 
point  it  has  an  affinity  for  water,  and  we  obtain  prisms 
which  consist  of  a  chemical  combination  of  ealt  and 
water. 

3.)  How  easily  chemical  bonds  of  affinity  may  be 
destroyed  again ;  the  beat  of  the  band  even  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  affinity  of  salt  for  water. 

JSxperimen&  —  Heat  some  conomon  salt  on  a  plati- 
num foil;  it  will  snap  briskly,  and  part  of  it  will  be 
thrown  off  from  the  foil;  that  which  remains  meUs 
when  the  foil  becomes  red-hot.  The  snapping  piooeeds 
£rom  a  traoe  of  water  (water  of  decrepitation),  which 
has  remained  in  the  iniersiices  of  the  crystals ;  on  being 
heated  it  expands  and  bursts  the  crystals  asunder. 

Salt  has  been  pieviously  twice  artificially  prepared ; 
namely,  once  from  sodium  and  chlorine  (§153),  and 
again  firom  soda  and  muriatic  acid  (§  186) ;  its  constit- 
uents are  accordingly  already  known.  It  has  the  formula 
Na  CI.  If  water  is  present,  it  may  be  regarded  also  as 
muriate  of  soda,  for  Na  CI  -f-  H  O  is  equal  to  Na  O, 
HO. 

316.  The  earth  and  sea  abound  in  common  salt ;  it 
may  therefore  be  easily  procured  in  large  quantities. 
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In  many  places  it  is  found  in  the  interior  of  tbe  earth, 
in  immense  beda,  from  which  it  is  broken  up  and 
dug  out.  Thia  salt  looks  like  a  transparent  stone, 
and  BO  Is  called  rock-salL  In  those  places  where  the 
rock-salt  is  mixed  with  stones  and  earth,  a  hole  is 
bored  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  water  is  let  into  it. 
The  water  is  pumped  out  again  aa  soon  as  it  haa  be- 
come saturated  with  the  salt,  and  is  again  expelled  by 
evaporation.  In  some  places  springs  are  found  contain- 
ing  aalt  in  solution,  the  so-called  natural  saU  spritigs. 
These  are  always  occasioned  by  the  water  permeating 
the  earth  over  a  bed  of  rock-salt,  and  appearing  as  a 
spring  at  some  lower  level 

As  the  natural  sprijiffs  commonly  contain  much  more 
water  than  is  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  salt,  a 
cheaper  method  than  that  of  fire,  namely,  a  cuirent  of 
air,  is  first  employed  for  tbe  evaporation  of  it  The 
salt  water  is  pumped  up  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  scaffold- 
ing filled  Qp  with  ^ota  (graduaiion-hoTise),  and  from 
which  it  is  made  to  fall  by  drops  through  the  fagots. 
It  difinses  Itself  over  tbe  branches,  and  thus  presents  a 
very  large  smface  to  the  air  passing  through,  whereby 
a  very  rapid  evaporation  ia  effected.  All  natural  salt 
wat^s  contain  gypsum  in  solution;  this  is  first  deposit- 
ed, since  it  ia  difiicultly  soluble,  and  encases  the  branch- 
es with  a  hard  crust  When  the  greater  portion  of  the 
water  is  evaporated,  the  concentrated  bnne  is  finally 
boiled  down  with  constant  stirring  in  large  pans,  and  the 
granular  salt,  which  separates,  is  raked  out  and  dried. 
During  the  evaporation,  a  solid  incrustation  is  deposited 
at  tbe  bottom  of  the  pans,  consistiag  principally  of 
Glauber  salts  and  gypsum,  and  from  which  Glauber 
salts  are  extracted.  Finally,  a  somewhat  thick  liqtud 
remains,  the  so-called  mother-water,  from  which  no 


more  salt  can  be  extracted ;  it  contains  the  easily 
Bolnble  foreign  salts  present  in  the  brine,  namely,  chlo- 
rides  of  calcium  and  magneaium,  and  bromide  of  mag- 
nesium, and  is  nsed  for  baths  and  for  the  preparation 
of  bromine. 

In  hot  coontries,  salt  is  also  prepared  irom  sea-water, 
which  is  evaporated  in  shallow  tanks  by  the  heat  of  the 
Btut.  It  is  called  bay-salt,  and  faas  a  bitterish  taste,  ow- 
ing to  the  presence  of  salts  of  ma^^nesia.  A  pound  of 
sea-water  contains  from  one  half  to  five  eighths  of  an 
ounce  of  common  salt. 

217.  Small  quantities  of  common  salt  are  found  in  al- 
most every  spring  of  water,  in  every  soil,  in  every  plant. 
Is  this  universal  dlfiusion  of  salt  to  be  regarded  as  acci- 
dental !  By  no  means.  This  is  one  of  the  spiritual 
advantages  to  be  derived  &om  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences,  that  they  lead  us  to  distingaish,  in  the  wonder- 
ful arrangements  of  nature,  not  the  sport  of  chance,  but 
the  forming  hand  of  an  Eternal  Wisdom.  We  find 
common  salt  everywhere  in  nature,  because  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  life  of  animals  and  plants.  Without 
salt,  no  complete  digestion  of  food  could  take  place, 
and  therefore  we  justly  regard  it  as  a  universal  condi- 
ment Animals  find  it  in  the  meat  and  plants  by 
which  they  are  nourished ;  plants  receive  it  from  the 
soil  and  rain,  and  It  is  well  known  that  we  can  promote 
the  fertility  of  oni  fields  by  the  application  of  a  coarse 
kind  of  salt. 

Salt  is  also  used  for  preserving  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  it  having  the  power  of  preventing  chemical 
decompofdtions,  oi,  in  common  language,  putrefaction 
or  decay.  Meat  and  fish  are  salted  down,  and  wood 
for  the  purpose  of  building  is  rendered  more  durable  by 
being  impregnated  with  salt. 

Upl:«l  by  Google 
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318.    Glauber  Salts,  or  Su^hale  of  Soda  {'SaO,SOt -{- 
10  HO). 
As  most  of  the  potassa  salts,  potassa,  and  potassium 
are  prepared  from  carbonate  of  potasaa,  so  moat  of  the 
soda  salts,  soda,  and  sodium  are  prepared  from  com* 
mon  salt    In  the  latter  case,  however,  an  in- 
^  direct  process  must  often  be  resorted  to,  smce 

cbloiine  is  not  so  easily  removed  from  sodium 
as  carbonic  acid  is  from  potassa.  The  chloride 
of  sodiom  must  first  be  converted  into  stdphaie 
of  soda.  We  are  abeady  acquainted  with  this 
^  salt,  it  baving  remained  in  the  retort  after  the 

preparation  of  muriatic  acid  (§  185),  wbeie 
common  salt  was  heated  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  was 
fonneriy  taken  as  a  popular  medicine,  under  the  name 
of  Glauber  salts,  so  called  from  its  discoverer,  the  phy- 
sician, Ghmher.  We  find  it  also  in  many  mineial 
waters,  for  instance,  in  the  Carlsbad  and  PuUna  waters, 
and  in  the.  incrastation  of  the  salt-pans,  as  was  men- 
tioned under  common  salt.  It  is  readily  soluble,  crys- 
tallizes in  four  or  six  sided  prisms,  and  has  a  nauseous 
bitter  taste. 

ScpfifMiMirf.— (Place  half  an  ounce  of  transparent 
crystallized  Glauber  salts  in  a  warm  place ;  they  soon 
become  covered  with  an  opaque  white  coating,  and  final- 
ly crumble  into  powder;  they  effloresce.  The  powder 
obtained  weighs  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  That 
which  was  lost  was  water.  Glauber  salts  contain  more 
than  half  their  weight  of  water  of  crystallization.  It  is 
thus  obvious  that  it  is  this  chemically  combined  water 
which  imparts  to  the  salt  its  form  and  transparency, 
both  of  which  are  lost  when  the  water  is  evaporated  by 
the  heat ;  but  they  reappear  when  the  pulverulent  an- 
hydrous salt  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  tiie  solu- 
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tion  allowed  to  oooL  Carbonate  of  potassa  is  a  deli- 
quescent salt,  common  salt  is  ti  permanent  salt  in  the  air, 
while  Glauber  salts  are  effioreaeent.  Salts  which  efflo- 
resce moBt  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  well  corked  up. 

Erperiment.  —  If  a  crystal  of  Glauber  salts  is  heated 
on  (^arcoal  before  the  bhTw-pipe,  it  aoon  melts,  becaose 
it  diasolves  in  its  water  of  crystallization  (watery  fu- 
sion) ;  it  becomes  dry  as  soon  as  the  water  is  expelled ; 
but  finally  it  melts  for  the  second  time  when  heated  to 
redness  (igneous  fusion).  Those  salts  which  contain 
no  water  of  crystallization  midergo  only  the  latter  kind 
of  fhsion. 
Ei^per^tettt.  —  Heat  in  a  small  flask  half  an  ounce  of 
water  to  33°  C,  and  keep  it  at 
this  temperature,  gradually  add- 
ing crystallized  Glanber  salte, 
as  long  as  they  are  dissolved, 
amounting  to  about  an  ounce 
and  a  half.  If  a  stronger  heat 
be  now  applied  to  the  saturated 
solation,  a  salt  will  separate 
(anhydrous  crystals) ;  if  you  let 
it  cool,  a  salt  will  likewise  sep- 
arate  (hydrated  crystals) ;  —  fur- 
'  nishing  another  example  oC  the 
great  influence  exerted  by  tem- 
perature on  the  affinity  of  water  for  other  substances. 
Glauber  salts  have  the  peculiar  proper^  of  being  most 
solable  in  water,  not  at  the  boiling  pmnt,  but  at  a  lower 
temperature. 

Experiment.  —  If  you   dissolve  crystallized  Glauber 

salts  in  water,  cold  is  produced;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 

you  dissolve  anhydrous  Glauber  salte  in  water,  then  heat 

is  produced.     You  will  observe  exactly  the  same  phe- 
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noraena  if  you  perform  this  experiment  witn  carbonate 
of  soda,  taking  first  the  crystallized  and  then  the  cal- 
cined carbonate  of  soda.  Whence  the  aoujce  of  tbla 
heat  1  It  comes  fiom  the  watery  because  a  part  of  the 
water  combines  with  the  anhydrous  Glauber  salts,  or 
the  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  as  water  of  crystalli- 
zatioo.  Consequently,  it  is  a  phenomenon  v^^  similar 
to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  slaking  of  lime  (§  33). 

319.  Sulphurel  of  Sodium  (Na  S). 
Ea^perimetU.  —  Mix  a  small  portion  of  anhydrous 
Glauber  salts  with  a 
little  charcoal  powder, 
and  heat  the  mixture 
on  charcoal  before  the 
blow-pipe ;  they  will 
melt  with  brisk  effer- 
vescence into  a  brown 
mass,  which  dissolves 
in  water,  forming  a 
yellowish  liquid.  The 
coal,  when  heated  to 
redness,  abstracts  the 
oxygen  both  from  the 
'soda  and  from  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  forms 
with  it  carbonic  oxide 
gaa,  which  escapes  with 
effervescence ;  sodium 
and  sulphur  remain  be- 
hind, combined  with  each  other.  That  is,  the  coal  de- 
oxidizes the  sulphate  of  soda,  or  reduces  it  to  sulphnret 
of  sodium. 

If  you  drop  muriatic  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid  into 
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the  BolutLon,  the  dis- 
Tiduiis  agreeable  smell  of 
sulphuietted  hydrogen 
will  be  given  off,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  liver 
of  snlphnr  (§  215).  If  you  now  let  the  liquid  evapo- 
rate on  a  glass  plate,  yoa  obtain,  in  the  former  case, 
small  cubes  of  common  salt,  and  in  the  latter,  a  pnl- 
verolent  incrustation  of  Olanber  salts. 

220.  Cbfioiiateo/ &di»(NaO,  CO, +  10HO). 
Experiment.  —  Prepare  some  more  solphnret  of  sodi- 
um in  the  manner  just  described,  rub  it  in  a  mortar 
with  the  adhering  particles  of  charcoal  and  with  about 
its  own  weight  of  chalk,  and  ignite  it  again  before 
the  blow-pipe.  Boil  the  baked  saline  mass  in  water, 
and  then  filter  the  liquid.  A  gray  powder  remains 
behind,  which,  when  drenched  with  muriatic  add, 
evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen  j  it  is  sulphnret  of  cal- 
cium. The  liquid,  after  being  evaporated  on  a  shallow 
glass  dish,  leaves  behind  a  white  powder,  which  has  an 
alkaline  reaction  and  effervesces  with  mnriatic  add, 
but  yet  without  emitting  any  disagreeable  odor ;  it  is 

carbonate  of  soda.    The 
'  sulphur  has  thus  passed 

to   the  calcium  of  the 
I  ^^     chalk,  while  the  oxygen 

and  the  carbonic  add 
of  the  chalk  have  passed  to  the  sodium.  By  these 
processes  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  in  the  daily  affairs 
of  life,  BO  also  in  chemistzy,  we  can  often  obtain  indi- 
tecUy  that  which  could  not  be  gained  directly.  So- 
dium has  a  stronger  affinity  for  chlorine  than  for  oxy- 
gen; therefore  we  cannot  prepare  soda  directly  from 
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common  salt;  bat  by  means  of  solphnric  acid  we  can 
easily  convert  the  haloid  salt  into  an  oxy-ealt, — into 
sidphate  of  soda.  The  strong  aulphoric  acid  cannot  be 
directly  expelled  bom  this;  we  therefore  first  decompose 
it  into  oxygen  and  snlphur,  and  afterwards  remove  the 
sulphnr  by  another  metal,  calciiim,  which  forms  with 
snlphnr  an  insoluble  compound.  Soda  is  thos  obtained, 
yet  not  in  a  free  state,  but  as  carbonate  of  soda ;  car- 
bonic  acid,  however,  is  so  feeble  an  acid,  that  it  may 
easily  be  expelled  by  another  acid,  or  by  caustic  lime. 

As  carbonate  of  soda  possesses  almost  the  same 
properties  as  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed  instead  of  the  latter  iji  washing 
and  bleaching,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  soap,  it  is  now  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  in 
chemical  works.  There  are,  in  Germany,  laboratories 
where  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  qnintfils  of  soda  are 
annually  made.  The  process  pursued  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  already  described,  except  that  the  two 
operations,  desmbed  aa 
separate  above,  are  unit- 
ed into  one ;  the  chalk  or 
limestone  b  added,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  Glau- 
ber salts  and  charcoal, 
and  the  whole  mass  is 
heated.  This  is  done  in 
a  large  oven-shaped  fur- 
nace, represented  in  the 
figure,  a  is  the  grate,  b 
'  the  ash-pit,  p  the  chim- 

ney, d  d  the  hearth  for 
receiving  the  mixture,  t 
the  aperture  for  throwing  in  the  mixture,  and  g  an  open- 
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ing  for  stimng  it  and  scooping  it  out.  They  are  called 
fiame-famaces,  because  the  heating  is  effected,  not  by 
the  fuel  itself,  but  by  the  Same  passing  over  the  bridge 
c ;  they  possess  tliis  impcntaat  advantage,  that  the 
ashes  of  the  pit-coal  ot  peat  do  not  become  mixed 
with  the  substance  to  be  heated.  In  many  countries 
an  impure  soda  is  also  obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
marine  plants  {kelp). 

Carbonate  of  soda  consists  of  equal  atoms  of  soda 
and  carbonic  acid.  It  occurs  in  commerce,  either  crys- 
taUized,  —  it  then  contains  more  than  half  its  weight  of 
water  of  crystallization  (10  atoms)  and  effloresces 
very  readily,  —  or  calcined^  consequently  anhydrous. 
The  latter,  accordingly,  when  it  occurs  pure,  is  of  more 
than  twice  the  strength  of  the  crystallized.  Carbonate 
of  soda  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  Many  mineral  wa- 
ters— for  example,  the  Carlsbad  springs — contain  great 
quantities  of  it  in  solution ;  Carlsbad  salt,  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  waters  of  the  spring,  is  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

Bicarbonaie  of  Soda  (NaO,  2CO,  +  HO) 
is  more  sparingly  soluble  than  the  former  salt,  and  is 
frequently  used  in  effervescing  powders,  because  it 
evolves  on  being  mixed  with  acids  as  much  again  car- 
bonic acid  as  the  simple  carbonate.  Effervescing  pow- 
ders are  prepared  by  triturating  together  equal  portions 
of  tartaric  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  If  you  put 
this  mixture  into  water,  tartrate  of  soda  is  formed,  and 
carbonic  acid  escapes.  When  heated,  this  salt  com- 
ports itself  like  the  bicarbonate  of  potasaa. 

221.  Soda,  or  Oxide  of  Sodium  (Na  O). 
If  yon  take  from  the  carbonate  of  soda  its  carbonic 
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add,  soda  will  remun  behind.  This  ia  done  by  boiling 
a  solatioQ  of  soda  with  quicklime,  in  the  same  manner 
aa  was  described  iinder  potasea  (§  303).  The  liquid 
thus  obtained  ia  called  caustic  soda  lye,  and  yields,  after 
evaporation,  caustic  soda.  This  contains,  like  canatic 
potassa,  yet  one  atom  of  water,  which  it  does  not  part 
with  even  when  heated  to  redness ;  bence  it  has  been 
more  correctly  called  hydrate  of  soda  (NaO,  HO). 
The  hydrate  of  soda  has  a  corrosive  action,  forms  soe^ 
with  fat,  and  hard  glass  when  melted  with  sand ;  it  is  a 
very  stirong  base,  like  caostic  potassa,  for  which  it  is 
often  snbstitated  in  preference  in  tbe  arts. 

232.  Sodium  (Na). 

On  abstracting  oxygen  from  the  soda  metallic  sodium 
is  obtained.  This  metal  is  prepared  like  potassium, 
which  it  greatly  resembles,  though  it  does  not  act  so 
violently  upon  other  bodies,  for  instance,  upon  water. 
Put  upon  cold  water,  it  oxidizes  without  flame,  but  put 
upon  hot  water,  the  escaping  hydrogen  ignites,  and 
bums  with  a  yellow  flame. 

We  have  now  passed  from  the  most  widely  difiused 
common  salt  to  the  element  sodium,  treating  each  one 
in  that  succession  which  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  in  the 
actual  preparation  of  these  ssbetances.  The  following 
summary  statement  may  serve  to  fix  Hiern  on  the  mem- 
ory :  —  From  common  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  prepEired ;  from  this,  snlphuret  of  so- 
dium; from  this,  carbonate  of  soda;  then  soda;  and 
fina  ly  sodium. 

A  few  other  salts  of  soda  will  now  be  considered. 

323.  IVio^haie  of  Soda. 
Bkperiment. —  Neutralize  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate 
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of  soda,  disBolTed  in  wat«r,  with  phosphoric  add  pre- 
pared from  bones ;  filter  the  liqiiid  from  the  phosphate 
of  lime  which  separates,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  until 
a  film  fonns  on  the  snrface ;  on  cooling,  transparent 
crystals  will  be  deposited,  which  contain  more  than  half 
their  weight  of  water  of  crystallization.  They  easily 
effloresce,  and  yield  a  yeUov)  precipitate,  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Eccperiment.  —  Iiet  some  of  the  crystals  of  the  phos- 
phate of  soda  effloresce  in  a  warm 
^''-  "'■  place,    and    afterwards    heat    them 

to  redness  in   a   porcelain  crucible. 
When  the  mass  is  cold,  dissolve  it  in 
water,  and  evaporate  the  solution; 
yoQ  obtain  a  salt  which  contains  far 
less  water  of  crystallization  than  the 
former  one ;  it  no  longer  effloresces, 
and  yields  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipitate ;  it 
has  received  the  name  of  py^phosphate  of  soda.     This 
example  shows  how  t^e  affinity  of  a  salt  for  water  may 
be  weakened  by  beiiig  heated  to  redness,  and  how  the 
properties  of  a  salt  may  be  changed,  according  to  the 
amount  of  water  with  which  it  is  chemically  united. 

224.  mrate  of  Soda  (NaO,  NO,). 
Ex^riment.^YiiaacAve  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate 
Fi(.  lu       ^^  ^^'^  ^  ^  Vi^e  hot  water,  and  neutral- 

ize  it  with  nitxic  add ;  then  evaporate  the 

rnijU^^g  solution  till  a  pellicle  begins  to  form, 
mm^^r  when  crystals  will  separate,  having  the 
fonn  of  an  oblique  rhombic  prism ;  they 
are  nitrate  of  soda.  They  deflagrate  on  charcoal  like 
nitrate  of  potassa,  only  somewhat  less  violently,  and 
have  the  greatest   similarity  to  it  in   other  respects. 
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Large  districts  of  this  salt  are  found  in  America,  whence 
whole  ehip-Ioads  of  it  are  exported,  undei  the  name  of 
C^ili  saltpetre;  and  it  is  substitated  for  the  more  costly 
nitre  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  and  some  of  its 
salts.  But  it  does  not  anawer  for  making  gunpowder, 
as  the  powder  thus  prepared  becomes  moist,  and  deto- 
nates too  slowly. 

235.  Biboraie  of  Soda  (Soror)  (Na  0, 2  B  O.  +  10  H  O). 

The  hard,  colorless  crystals  commonly  called  borax, 
and  generally  covered  with  an  etSorescent  powder,  con- 
sist of  soda  and  boracic  acid.  Boracic  acid,  in  the 
moist  condition,  is  a  feeble  acid ;  therefore,  like  carbonic 
acid,  it  cannot  entirely  conceal  the  basic  properties  of 
soda ;  and  borax  has  an  alkaline  taste,  and  colors  red 
teat-paper  blue.  Borax  contains  half  its  weight  of  wa- 
ter of  crystallization. 

Experiment.  —  Heat  some  powdered  borax  upon  a 
platinum  wire  before  the  blow-pipe;  it  will  puff  up  and 
swell  in  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  be  converted 
into  a  porous  spongy  moss ;  on  being  farther  heated,  it 
fuses  to  a  transparent  bead.  Moisten  this  bead  with 
the  tongue,  apply  it  to  litharge  so  that  some  of  the  lat- 
ter may  adhere  to  it,  and  again  hold  it  in  the  exterior 
flame  of  the  blow-pipe ;  the  litharge  is  dissolved ;  the 
bead  remains  colorless  and  transparent.  If  you  now 
substitute  for  the  litharge  other  metallic  oxides,  you  will 
likewise  observe  that  the  oxides  will  dissolve,  but  that  at 
the  same  time  the  bead  will  be  colored  by  them ;  namely, 
yeUomsk'Ted,  by  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  anti- 
mony ;  green,  by  the  oxides  of  copper  and  chromium ; 
blue,  by  oxide  of  cobalt ;  violet,  by  a  small  portion  of 
oxide  of  manganese ;  and  brownish-black,  by  an  excess 
of  manganese.    The  metallic  oxides  comport  themselves 


alao  ill  the  same  mannei,  when  they  aie  fused  into 
common  glass  or  earthen  ware.  They  are  for  this  rea- 
son called  vitrifiaile  pigmeitts  (borates  or  silicates  of 
metallic  oxides). 

On  account  of  this  property  which  borax  has  of  dis- 
solving metallic  oxides,  it  is  used  in  chemistry  as  a 
blowpipe  test  for  the  detection  of  metallic  oxides,  and 
in  the  Izades  for  soldering,  or  joining  one  metal  with 


Hold  by  the  forceps  a  piece  of  copper,  on  which  is  - 
^_  ,„  placed  a  piece  of  tin  and 

iron  wire,  over  the  flame  of 
a  spirit-lamp ;  the  tin  will 
indeed  melt,  but  it  will  not 
adhere  either  to  the  copper 
or  the  iron.  Repeat  the  ex- 
periment, having  previously 
smeared  the  copper  and  the 
wire  with  a  paste  made  of  borax-powder  and  water; 
the  result  is  now  quite  differeat,  for  the  melting  tin 
nnites  with  both  metals,  and  the  wire,  when  cold,  is 
found  to  be  firmly  soldered  upon  the  copper.  The 
explanation  of  this  diff^^nt  result  is  simply  as  fol- 
lows. Metals  only  adhere  to  metals  when  they  have 
clean,  polished  surfaces ;  the  clean  surface  is  lost  on 
heating  the  metals,  because  a  layer  of  oxide  is  formed 
upon  them  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  but  the  bright  sur- 
face is  restored  again  by  the  borax,  which,  when  it 
melts,  dissolves  the  oxide  formed. 

Borax  occurs  native  (tincal)  in  many  of  the  lakes  of 
Asia;  but  it  is  now  prepared  also  from  boradc  add, 
which  is  obtained  from  some  hot  springs  in  Italy,  and 
is  neotialized  by  soda. 
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336.  Glass  {^icic  Add  combined  vjWi  Bases]. 

As  boracic  acid  forms  with  soda,  when  Jieated,  a  vit- 
reous  compound,  so  silicic  acid,  which  is  veiy  analogous 
to  boracic  a<dd,  forms  likewise  a  vitreous  combination 
with  aoda,  and  also  with  other  bases,  as  with  potasaa, 
lime,  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  iron,  &a  GlasSt  glazing, 
enamel,  &c,  are  varieties  of  this  combination. 

Experiment.  —  Melt  some  carbonate  of  potassa  or 
Boda  upon  a  platinum  wire  before  the  blow-pipe,  and 
then  add  a  little  finely  pulverized  sand ;  upon  placing 
it  again  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  effervescence  will  ensue, 
and  afterwards  a  clear  bead  will  be  formed.  If  the 
proportion  of  sand  used  be  small,  iJie  glass  formed  (basic 
silicate  of  potassa  or  soda)  will  dissolve  in  water  on 
long-continued  boiling ;  it  is  then  called  soluble  glass 
(§  304).  If  vtore  sand  is  taken,  a  glass  (acid  silicate  of 
potassa  or  soda)  is  obtained  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  dissolve  in  water.  To  make  a  glass  which  shall 
be  entirely  Insoluble,  not  only  in  water  but  also  in 
acids,  beside  the  potasaa  and  soda,  some  other  earth  or 
metallic  base  —  for  instance,  lime  or  lithai^  —  must  be 
added.    Common  glass  is  thus  manoiactured  in  ^ass- 


The  materials  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  are,  —  a)  quartz,  flint,  or  sand; 
b)  carbonate  of  potassa  or  wood-ashes;  c)  carbonate  of 
soda  or  Glauber  salts ;  d^  lime  or  chalk ;  e)  litha^e  or 
minium.  These  substances,  after  being  pulverized,  are 
mixed  together,  thrown  into  earthen  pots,  and  heated 
in  a  furnace  until  the  mass  is  one  uniform  fluid.  In 
this  state  it  may  be  moulded  like  wax,  cut  and  bent, 
pressed  into  moulds,  and  blown,  and  may  accordin^y 
De  manufactured  into  all  possible  shapes  and  forms;  on 
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cooling,  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  In  order  to  di- 
miniah  in  a  measiue  the  brittleness,  the  glass  must  be 
cooled  very  slowly  (annealed).  Glass  veseels  that  are 
rapidly  cooled  often  crack  when  they  are  carried  from 
a  warm  into  a  cold  room ;  this  defect  may,  to  a  certain 
degree,  be  corrected,  by  gradually  heating  the  vessels  in 
water  till  it  boUs,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  very 
slowly. 

Poi  coloring  and  painting  glass  the  vitrifiable  pig- 
ments, as  noticed  in  §  335,  are  employed.  The  milk- 
white  color  which  we  observe  in  the  opaque  glass  of 
the  lamp-screens,  and  in  the  enamel  of  the  dial-plate  of 
watches,  is  produced  by  finely  ground  bone-earth  or 
oxide  of  tin,  neither  of  which  substances  is  dissolved  by 
the  vitreous  mass,  but  only  mixes  with  it  mechanically, 
and  renders  it  opaqoe,  as  cbalk  does  water.  Glass  is 
ground  by  sand  and  emery,  polished  by  sesqnioxide  of 
iron  and  tripoli,  et^^ed  by  hydrofiuoric  acid,  and  very 
easily  perforated  by  the  point  of  a  three-cornered  file, 
which  shonld  be  frequently  moistened  with  oil  of  ttur- 
pentine. 

The  two  principal  kinds  of  glass  are,  — 

a)  Grown  or  Bohemian  glass,  consisting  of  potassa 
(soda),  lime,  and  silica. 

b)  Flint  or  crystal  glass,  consisting  of  potassa,  oxide 
of  lead,  and  silica. 

Common  bottle-^lass  contains  the  same  ingredients 
as  crown  glass,  with  the  addition  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  which  imparts  to  it  a  brownish-yellow  color,  or  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  which  gives  it  a  green  tinge.  This 
iron  is  contained  in  the  impure  materials  (yellow  sand 
and  wood-ashes)  used  in  the  [H«paration  of  the  ordinary 
sorts  of  glass. 
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Oxide  of  polMaiiiiii,  or  <a 


SulplianU:    Sulphniet  of  potauima, 

liver  of  inlptnr. 
£a&uf  5ilu -■  Chloride  of  potudom . 

Iodide  of  potuiiom. 
Oxy-ialu !      CaibcmUe  of  poUasa. 

Bicarbonale  of  potauft. 

CUoTMeofpotuM. 

HHnttof  potMiMiWrn 

Solphate  of  potaMa. 
Biinlpludfl  ofpotaMA. 


Oxide  of  Mdinm,  or  cautie 

Sulphniet  of  todium. 

Chloride  of  aodiimi.  • 
Iodide  □Tiodiom. 
Carbonate  of  loda. 
Bicaitionaie  of  mxU. 

Nitrale  oT  loda,  or  ChiH  Mlt- 

Sidphatt  of  aoda,  or  Qlaober 


Bianlphate  of  loda. 

Snlpbiteof  eod*. 

Phosphate  of  soda. 

mileate  of  coda,  or  ^Ma. 
Baiio  dllc^  of  potam,  ot     Bibmate  of  lo^  ot  boiax. 

Mloble^au. 
TaitiBte  of  potatM. 
Bttaitrate  of  potaua,  or  tartar. 
Donble  nlti  of  tartar. 


Acetate  of  potaasa,  &c. 
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32T.  ErperimenL — 1.)  AGx  intimately  together  forty 
graina  of  fine  iron  filings,  and  two  grains  of  hydrate  of 
potassa  (canstic  potasaa),  and  heat  them  in  a  tesfrtabe, 
to  which  is  adapted  a  bent  glass  tube  (Fig.  26).  As 
BOOD  as  the  atmospheric  air  is  expelled,  receive  the  gas 
as  it  is  evolved  in  a  separate  fladc ;  it  may  be  inflamed 


by  a  lighted  taper ;  it  is  hydri^m.    It  comes  from  the 
water  of  the  hydrate  of  potassa,  the  oxygen  of  which 
combines  with  the  iron. 
Ttteiis.     1'be  potaasa  serveB  to 
hold  fast  the  water,  un- 
SuhUs.     til   a  red  heat   is  pro- 
duced :  water,  by  itself, 
'°"**'^   could  have  been  heated 
only  to  100°  C. 
EcperimeiU. — 3.)  Heat  forty  grains  of  iron  filings  and 
two  grains  of  nitze  in  tiie  same  manner  aa  befnre.    Yon 
obtain  a  gas  in  which  a 
Tcouita.     ^8^*^  taper  is  extin- 
guished; it  is  nUrogen. 
^^1^      The    same    occurs    in 
luoiubb.   ^^  ^^^^  °^  nitric  acid 
OS  with  the  wat«r ;  the 
iron  abstracts  from  it 
oxygen ;  and  its  second  constituent,  nitrogen,  is  thereby 
set  free,  and  escapes. 

Experiment. — 3.)  Unite  the  two  former  experiments 
into  one,  that  is,  heat 
eighty  grains   of  iron 
Voiuua.     filings  at  the  same  time 
with  two  grains  of  po- 
fjon-      taasa  and  two  grains 
of    nitre,  in   an   open 
"^"'     tes^tnbe:   neither   hy- 
drogen  nor  nitrogen  is 
evolved,  but  a  combination  of  both  in  a  gaseous  forrn, 
having  a  pungent  odor  resembling  that  of  ammonia. 
A  strip  of  moistened  red  test-paper  held  over  the  test- 
tube  is  turned  blue ;  consequently,  this  new  kind  of  gas 
possesses  an  alkaline  character ;   we  call  U  mnmonia. 
22 
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Ammonia  is,  as  we  see,  a  diemical  combination  of  hy- 
drt^en  and  nitrogen.  Bnt  these  two  bodies  unite  with 
each  other  only  at  the  moment  of  being  liberated  &om 
another  combination  (nascent  state).  If  they  do  not 
come  together  till  afterwards,  when  they  have  already 
become  gaseoos,  no  union  takes  place. 

In  ammonia,  one  atom  of  nitrogen  is  always  com- 
bined with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  therefore  its  forma- 
la  is  NH,.  From  three  measmes  of  hydrogen  and  one 
measm^  of  nitrogen  are  formed,  not  four  measures,  but 
only  two  measures,  of  ammoniacal  gas ;  accordingly, 
the  ammoniacal  gas  occupies  only  half  the  space  previ- 
oualy  occupied  by  its  constituents,  and  a  condensation 
of  one  half  is  produced  by  chemical  combination.  In 
the  formation  of  wat«  from  its  constituents,  tliis  con- 
densation amounted  to  two  thirds  (§  87). 

238.  Ammoma  bf/ drp  DisHUiUion. —  Ammonia  is  also 
produced  when  animal  substances  are  heated  with  ex- 
evasion  of  air.  These  substances  always  contain  nitro- 
gen and  hydrogen,  which,  at  the  moment  of  being  set 
free  by  heat,  combine  wit^  each  other,  forming  am- 


E^i^eriment. —  Eeduce  to  a  coarse  powder  one  ounce 
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of  bonea,  and  heat  them  in  a  flask  as  long  as  any  vola- 
tile matter  continues  to  escape  The  flask  most  be 
previonsly  connected,  by  a  bent  glass  tube,  with  a  bottle 
containing  a  little  water,  which  bottle  must  be  kept  cool 
in  a  basin  of  water.  Adapt  to  the  cork  of  the  receiving 
bottle  another  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends,  ttuough 
which  those  gases  may  escape  which  are  not  absorbed 
by  the  water.  These  smell  very  disagreeably,  but  the 
odor  vanishes  wtien  they  are  inflamed.  The  gases  burn 
with  a  luminous  flame,  like  pit-coal  gas,  which  they 
much  resemble  in  their  constitution.  A  brownish-black 
tarry  matter  is  deposited  in  the  bottle,  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  oil  of  hartshorn,  or  IMppeU's  ani- 
mal oil.  After  the  completion  of  the  dry  distillation, 
it  is  separated  from  the  watery  solution  by  filtering 
through  paper  previously  moistened  with  water.  The 
filtrate  still  contains  some  of  this  oil  in  solution,  and  has 
thereby  a  brown  color  and  an  agreeable  odor.  Bat  at 
the  same  time  we  perceive  also  a  pungent  smell  of  am- 
monia, which  latter  is  also  detected  by  means  of  red 
test-paper,  the  color  of  which  is  changed  to  blue. 

Add  some  lime-water  to  this  ammoniacal  solation ; 
it  becomes  tuibid,  and  emits  a  more  powerful  odor  of 
ammonia.  The  turbidness  is  owing  to  the  predpita- 
tion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  ammonia  not  being  firee 
in  the  liquid,  but  combined  with  carbonic  acdd.  Car- 
bonic acid  is  generated  daring  every  combustion  or 
charring  of  oi^nic  substances ;  it  here  finds  a  base  in 
the  ammonia,  and  conseqnentiy  combines  with  it  In 
the  carbonate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda,  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  basic  properties  of  the  po- 
tassa and  of  the  soda  are  not  entirely  concealed  by  the 
carbonic  aiad,  —  that  the  base,  as  it  were,  still  glimmers 
through.     Ammonia  also  comports  itself  quite  in  tiie 
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same  manner;  although  chemically  comlnned  with 
carbonic  add,  it  still  eniits  a  pangent  odor,  and  affords 
an  alkaline  or  basic  reaction.  Formerly  thia  pungent 
brown  liquid  waa  used  ae  a  popular  sudoriSc,  and  was 
called  spirit  of  hartshorn,  because  it  was  prepared  from 
harts'  horns,  instead  of  from  bones.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  impure  diy  carbonate  of  ammonia  prepared  from 
it  received  the  name,  still  in  ose,  of  salt  of  hartshorn. 

It  is  only  with  difficulty  that  this  pmigent  oil  can  be 
separated  from  the  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  this  separa- 
tion is  most  easily  ejfected  by  converting  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  into  chloride  of  ammonitirn. 

Sal  Ammomae,  or  Chloride  ofAMmomum  (N  II„  H  Ct). 
339.  Skperwnenl.  —  Nenlzalize  the  ammoniacal  liquid 
obtained  in  the  last  experiment  with  muriatic  add ;  boil 
it  with  some  animal  charcoal,  and  filter  it  After  fil- 
tration, the  liquid  has  less  color  than  before,  because  a 
great  part  of  the  coloring  matter  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  coal  (§  105) ;  after  sufficient  evaporation  it  yields 
brown  crystals,  which  are  finally  rendered  entirely  col- 
orless by  repeated  solution  and  boiling  with  coaL  This 
salt  was  fcnrnerly  prepared  in  the  district  of  Ammonia, 
in  Africa,  from  camel's  dung;  hence  its  name,  tal  ant' 
momac  The  ammonia  in  this,  as  in  its  other  salts,  is 
so  completdy  neutialized  by  the  acids,  that  yon  can 
no  longer  recognize  it  by  tiie  smell. 

Ea^periments  with  Sal  Ammoniac 
Experiment  a.  -^  If  some  sal  ammoniac  is  heated 
apon  a  platinum  foil,  over  the  flame  of  a  spiiit-lamp,  it 
volatilizes  in  white  fumes.  AH  ammoniacal  salts  are 
volatilized  by  beat.  If  the  vapor  of  eal  ammoniac  is 
condensed  in  a  cold  verael,  yon  obtain  it  as  a  solid, 
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transparent  mass,  which  is  pulverized  with  difficnlty. 
The  sal  ammoniac  of  commerce  generally  occms  in  this 
form ;  it  is  then  called  sublimed  sal  amvwniac. 

Sh(^rimeiU  b.  —  Throw  some  powdered  sal  ammo- 
niac into  water  in  which  a  thermometer  is  immersed ; 
the  powder  readily  dissolves,  and  the  mercury  falla 
considerably.  In  this  manner,  artijiciai  cold  may  be 
jH'odaced. 

Experiment  c.  —  If  sal  ammoniac  is  triturated  with 
slaked  lime  or  potassa,  it  evolves  a  strong  ammotdacal 
odor,  because  the  potassa  or  the  lime  abstracts  from  it 
the  muriatic  add.  This  mixture  is  sometimes  used  for 
filling  smelling-bottlea. 

ExperimetU  d. —  Pot  a  piece  of  tin,  the  size  of  a  pea, 
P,^  y^  upon  a    bright  cent,    and 

hold  it,  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  forceps,  in  the  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp ;  when  the 
tin  is  melted,  rub  it  upon 
the  cent  with  a  rag ;  it  will 
not  adhere  to  it  Now  re- 
peat the  experiment,  but 
strew  at  the  same  time  some  powdered  sal  ammoniac 
upon  the  copper  surface ;  the  tin  is  now  equally  diffused 
by  the  rubbing.  On  this  is  founded  the  important  ap- 
plication of  sal  ammoniac  in  tinning  and  soldering. 
The  muriatic  add  of  the  ammonia  combines  with  the 
oxide  of  copper  formed  by  heating,  and  thereby  a  bright 
surface  of  copper  is  produced,  to  which  the  fused  tin 
will  firmly  adhere ',  hence  we  perceive,  also,  during  the 
process  of  tinning,  a  smell  of  free  ammonia.  Ammonia 
and  the  ammoniacal  salts  are  commonly  prepared  from 
sal  ammoniac 
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Ammottia,  or  Water  of  Ammoma  (N  It  +  Aq). 

330.  Experimevi.  —  Pour  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
water  upon  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Bal  ammoniac  and 
tiiree  drama  of  slaked  lime,  contained  in  a  flask,  ar- 
ranged as  described  in  Fig.  106,  and  then  apply  a  mod- 
erate heat ;  the  lime  abstracts  from  the  sal  ammoniac 
as  has  already  been  seen,  its  muriatic  acid,  and  the  am- 
moniacal  gaa  escapes.  As  soon  as  it  is  released  it  as- 
cends, since  it  ia  nearly  one  half  lighter  than  common 
air;  it  tarns  red  lltmns-paper  blue,  and  fornis  thick 
white  fumes  of  sal  ammoniac  when  a  paper  moisiened 
with  muriatic  acdd  is  held  in  it.  If  the  longer  limb  of 
the  tube  is  now  passed  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a 
phial  containing  one  ounce  of  water,  the  gaa  is  dis- 
solved, and  you  obtain  a  solution  of  ammonia  {water  of 
ammoma).  One  measure  of  water  can  absorb  more 
than  600  measures  of  ammoniacal  gas.  Sinoe  much 
latent  heat  must  therefore  be  liberated,  the  receiving 
vessel  should  be  placed  in  cold  water.  A  second  tube, 
open  at  both  ends,  may  be  adapted  to  the  cork  of  the 
flask  to  prevent  the  wat^  being  forced  back  from  the 
phial  in  case  the  heat  should  accidentally  be  dimin- 
ished. The  tube  must  leadi  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask, 
for  otherwise  the  gas  would  escape  through  it 

The  solution  of  ammonia  is  lighter  than  water,  and 
so  much  tlie  lighter  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  am- 
moniacal gas  it  contmns ;  for  this  reason,  its  strength 
may  be  very  accurately  determined  by  its  specific 
gravity.  Its  most  important  properties  have  already 
been  mentioned.  On  account  of  its  corrosive  properties 
it  is  also  called  catutic  ammonia. 
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331.  ^drosv^^tttret  of  Ammonia,  or  Sii^^iret  of  ibi- 
»Mmt«m(NH„HS). 
Es^enment.  —  Pasa  a  stream  of  snlphnretted  hydro- 
gen gas,  evolved  aa  described  in  §  132,  into  a  solution  of 
ammonia,  as  long  as  the  solation  continues  to  receive 
the  gas.  This  solution  must  be  kept  in  well-closed 
glass  bottles,  because  it  is  decomposed  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  becomes  yellow.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  chemical  reagents,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after. 

233.   Cbf^oMote  Q/iJfltfltimta  (2NHh3CO.H-3HO). 
The  crude  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  al- 
"*•"*•       ready  been  treated  of;  the  pure  is  prepared 
from  sal  ammoniac  and  chalk,  by  sublima- 
tion. 

Eeperimeiit.  —  Introduce  a  mixture  of  half 
an  ounce  of  chalk  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  sal  ammoniac  into  a  four-ounce  flask, 
having  a  thin  bottom;  place  it  in  a  sand- 
bath,  and  heat  it  over  a  spirit-lamp.  As 
soon  as  pungent  vapors  are  perceived,  invert 
a  somewhat  larger  flask  over  the  former, 
and  the  fames  will  soon  condense  into  a 
white  saline  mass.  By  double  elective  affinity  there  are 
formed  volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  sublimes, 
and  chloride  of  calcium,  which  remains  behind,  since  it 
is  not  volatile. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  (or,  more  correctly,  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia)  is  a  white  substance  having  a 
pungent  ammoniacal  odor,  which  gradually  attracts 
more  carbonic  acid  &om  the  air,  and  becomes  bicarbo* 
nate  of  ammonia.  This  salt  is  frequently  used  by 
bakers,  instead  of  yeast,  for  raising  gingerbread,  spice-  ' 
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cokes,  &C.  (§  619) ;  it  escapes  in  the  beat  aa  a  gas  fnHD 
the  dongh,  and  renders  it  light  and  porous. 

Other  ammoniacal  salts  may  easily  be  prepared  from 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  expelling  the  carbonio 
acid  by  means  of  a  stronger  one ;  for  instance,  by  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  (»  acetic  add,  &c. 

233.  Ammonia  from  putrefying  Substances.  —  One 
other  source  of  ammonia  yet  remains  to  be  noticed.  It 
occurs  wherever  organic  substances  are  undergoing 
putrefacHmt  and  decap.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
evolved  from  all  vegetable  and  animal  substances 
which  contain  nitrogen,  when  they  putrefy  or  decay ; 
hence  the  pungent  odor  of  stablea  and  manure-heaps. 
If  yon  put  a  bowl  containing  muriatic  add  or  diluted 
sulphuric  add  in  such  places,  the  odor  vanishes,  and  the 
moriatic  add  is  gradually  converted  into  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  the  sulphuric  add  into  sulphate  of  am- 
monia. Thus  we  possess  in  the  adds  a  simple  and 
cheap  means  of  purifying  the  air  in  such  places.  Putrid 
urine  contains  so  much  carbonate  of  ammonia,  that  it 
is  used  instead  of  soap-water  for  washing  wool,  and 
indeed  even  for  the  preparation  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
itself 

234.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  action  of  the  ani- 
mal sabstancea  already  treated  oi^  we  cannot  but  be 
surprised  to  find  how  very  much  the  mlr{^«n  contained 
in  them  varies  in  its  ai&nity  for  other  elements. 

The  nitrogen  of  organic  substances  combines,  — 

With  hydrogen,  at  common  temperatures,  forming 
ammonia  (decay). 

With  oxygen,  at  common  temperatures,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  strong  base,  forming  nitric  add  in  nitie- 
beds. 

With  hydrogen,  on  the  apphcation  of  heat  and  with- 
out access  of  air,  forming  ammonia  (dry  distillation). 
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With  carbon,  od  the  application  of  heat,  withont  ac- 
cess of  air,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  strong  anhydrous 
base,  forming  cyanogen, 

With  hydrogen,  on  the  application  of  heat,  withont 
access  of  air,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  hydrated  base, 
forming  ammonia. 

But  it  escapes  uncombined,  on  tite  application  of 
heat,  with  free  access  of  air  (complete  combostion}. 

S35.  T%e  Saits  of  Ammonia  afford  an  excellent  ma^ 
nure  for  foils.  They  are  the  principal  ingredients  in 
many  kinds  of  manure;  and  therefore  we  should  en- 
deavonr  to  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia  from  mannre- 
heaps,  by  sprinkling  them  from  time  to  time  with  di- 
luted aulpbaric  acid,  or  by  strewing  gypsum  ovex  them, 
whereby  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  which  does 
not  volatilize  at  common  temperatores.  When  bones 
decay,  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  likewise  produced  from 
the  gelatine,  and  to  this  is  to  be  ascribed  the  second 
bene&cial  influence  which  pulverized  bones  exercise 
upon  the  growth  of  oar  cultivated  plants  (§  176). 
Those  plants  which  grow  wild  can  rec«ve  only  so 
much  ammonia  as  they  And  in  the  air ;  but  by  manur- 
ing we  give  a  much  larger  quantity  of  it  to  cultivated 
plants;  and  thus  is  in  part  explained  the  far  greater 
fertility  of  manured  arable  land  in  comparison  with 
that  which  is  not  manured. 

Ammonia  aflbrds  another  example  of  the  circulation 
in  the  great  economy  of  nature,  similar  to  that  present- 
ed in  the  instances  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  the  two 
other  principal  sources  of  nourishment  for  the  vegetable 
world ;  and  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  simple 
manner  in  which  the  Creator  has  connected  life  and 
death  with  each  other.  During  the  processes  of  putre- 
faction and  decay,  the  dead  animals  and  plants  are  con- 


vetted  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia;  and 

front  these  three  products  of  decay  are  reproduced  all  the 

inntunerable  plants  which  cover  the  eurlace  of  our  earth. 

Pis-w 
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236.  The  great  resemblance  of  ammonia  to  potassa 
and  soda  has  long  since  ^ven  rise  to  the  conjecture,  that 
a  metal  might  also  be  concealed  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the 
potassa  and  soda.  If  a  body — for  instance,  cyanogen — 
which  comported  itself  exactly  like  a  chemical  element, 
like  chlorine,  could  be  generated  from  nitrogen  and  car- 
bon, so  also  it  was  possible  that  a  body  might  be  formed 
from  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  which  should  comport  itself 
like  a  metal,  like  potassium.  Chemists  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  separating  sach  a  metal  from  ammonia  or 
its  salts;  nevertheless,  the  opinion  is  maintained  by 
many  of  them,  that  such  a  metal  does  really  exist,  and 
consists  of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  four  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen (N  H,).  They  have  called  it  ammomum  \  and, 
according  to  this  view,  regard  hydrated  ammonia 
(NHi  -\-  HO)  as  oxide  of  ammonium  (NH,  O),  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  (NH|  -]-  HCI),  as  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium (NH,  CI),  &C.,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
since  the  constitiition  of  these  two  bodies  is  not  changed, 
whether  the  hydrogen  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
water  or  to  the  muilatic  acid,  or  as  combined  with  tiie 
ammonia. 

A  compound  of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  (NH,)  has  been  called  amide. 


RETROSPECT   OP    THE    ALKALIES.  3d3 

LITHIUM. 

A  very  rare  base,  lithia  or  oxide  of  litfaiom,  occurs  in 
Beveral  imnerals  and  mineral  waters ;  it  possesses  prop- 
erties analogous  to  those  of  potassa.  Many  salts  of 
lithia  impart  a  beaatiftil  crimson  color  to  the  blow-pipe 
flame,  and  to  the  flame  of  boming  alcohoL 


RETROSPECT  OP  THE  ALKALIES  (POTASSA,  SODA,  AND 
AHUONIA). 

1.  Of  all  bodies,  potassiom  and  sodiam  have  the 
greatest  affinity  for  oxygen ;  they  float  upon  water,  and 
decompose  it  with  great  violence. 

3.  Their  oxides  are  the  most  powerful  bases.  The  ox- 
ide of  potassium  is  commonly  called  potassa,  or  caustic 
potassa ;  the  oxide  of  sodium,  soda,  or  caustic  soda ;  and 
ammonia  may  also  be  regarded  as  caustic  ammonia. 

3.  These  three  oxides  are  commonly  called  alkaHes, 
also  caustic  alkalies.  Formerly  potassa  was  called 
vegetable  alkali ;  soda,  mineral  alkali ;  and  ammonia, 
volatile  alkali. 

4.  The  alkalies  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  have  an 
allcalme  taste,  and  exert  a  strtmg  cauaHc  action  on 
animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

5.  The  alkalies  have  a  very  great  affinity  for  car- 
bonic acid.  They  absorb  it  eagerly  from  the  air,  and 
become  converted  into  alkaline  carbonates. 

6.  Carbonic  acid  ctamot  be  expelled  from  the  alka- 
line carbonates  by  heating,  but  it  escapes  immediately, 
with  effervescence,  on  the  addition  of  other  acids. 

7.  The  alkaline  carbonates,  carbonate  of  potassa,  of 
soda,  and  of  ammonia,  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
have  likewise  an  alkaline  taste  and  a  basic  reaction. 
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8.  Potaasa  and  soda,  -witb  sand,  yield  melted  glass ; 
and  with  fat,  a  soap,  which  is  soluble  in  water. 

9.  Most  of  the  salta  which  the  alkalies  form  with 
.  acids  ate  solable  in  water.     Most  of  the  potassa  salts 

are  permanent  in  the  air,  some  deliquescent ;  most  of 
the  soda  salts  contain  water  of  crystallization,  and 
effloresce  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 

10.  Potasaa  and  soda  salts  are  not  volatile  in  the 
heat,  bnt  the  salts  of  ammonia  are  so. 

11.  A  weaker  base  will  often  remove  the  acid  from 
a  stronger  base,  when  it  fonns  with  this  acid  an  insol- 
uble compound. 

SECOND  QKOUP:    THE  ALKALINE  EARTHS. 

CALCmu  (C&). 

At  Wt.  =  390.  —  Bp.  Gr.  f 

Chaik,  or  Carbonate  of  Lime  (CaO,  CO,). 

237.  It  is  already  known  tiiat  chalk  consists  of  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  it  was  used,  indeed,  in  several  of  the 
earlier  experiments  for  the  preparation  of  carbonic  aod. 
We  find  just  the  same  constituents  also  in  common 
limestone,  in  marble,  oyster-shells,  &c.  There  are 
whole  ridges  of  mountains  consisting  of  limestone,  and 
extensive  districts  having  a  lime  or  calcareous  soil ; 
Fic  aa        carbonate  of  time  is  one  of  the  principal 

y constitnents  of  our  earth.    We  also  find 

mrnW^  ^  ^  transparent  crystalline  forms,  rhom- 
ML:'^  bohedrons,  and  suc-sided  prisms,  and  then 
call  it  calcareous  spat.  The  great  differ- 
ence which  these  stones  present  in  their  exterior  ap- 
pearance cannot  be  wondered  at,  for  we  see  a  similar 
variety  of  form  in  our  common  sngat ;  we  have  it  crye- 


tallized  Id  candy,  gnumlar-caryataUine  in  loftf-sogar,  amor- 

phoafl  in  bonbons,  and  polvemleat  in  pounded  sngar. 

All  limestonefl  effervesce  when  treated  with  an  acid, 
and  may  thos  generally  be  distingnished  from  other 
stones.  If  yon  smear  a  piece  of  limestone  in  single 
spots  wi^i  fat  or  some  varnish-paint,  and  then  poor 
upon  it  an  acid  (a  weak  solution  of  nitiic  add  is  the 
best),  the  lime  dissolves  is  those  places  only  which  are 
unprotected  by  the  fat  or  point,  the  greasy  spots  ac- 
cordingly remaining  raised.  If  a  stone  thus  prepared  is 
passed  over  with  printing-ink,  this  will  adhere  only  to 
the  elevated  places,  and  may  be  transfened  from  them 
to  paper.  This  is  the  method  used  for  engraving  on 
stone,  and  the  limestones  used  in  this  kind  of  engrav- 
ing are  called  Uthogra^ic  stonei. 

EoepermeiU.  —  'BXaw  air  into  lime-water,  through  a 
glass  tube ;  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed 
(see  Fig.  81) ;  continue  the  blowing,  and  the  preoipi- 
tato  will,  for  the  most  part,  dissolve  again.  The  car- 
bonic add  first  predpitates  the  lime,  then  it  disserves 
it  again.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  quite  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  soluble  in  water  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid.  Let  half  of  the  liquid  remain  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  will  gradually  become  turbid,  and  carbonate 
of  lime  will  be  deposited ;  boil  the  othex  half  in  a  test- 
tube,  bobbles  of  carbonic  add  will  escape,  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime  will  be  rtyndfy  predpiteted.  What  here 
hai^>ens  on  a  small  scale  frequently  occurs  in  nature 
on  a  large  scale.  The  water,  as  it  trickles  through  the 
earto  in  those  places  where  the  decay  of  organic  mat- 
ter is  going  on,  finds  carbonic  acid ;  therefore  almost  all 
spring-water  contains  carbonic  add.  The  carbonic  add 
water  bo  ftmned  finds  in  almost  ail  earths  and  stones 
carbonate  of  lime,  some  of  which  it  dissolves :  therefore 
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almost  all  spring-water  contains  carbonate  of  lime  (hard 
water).  When  this  water  flows  along  in  brooks,  the  car- 
bonic acid  escapes  again,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  is 
deposited  as  sediment ;  this  water,  firee  from  lime,  ie  now 
called  soft  watei.  The  same  thing  hc^pene  when  water 
containing  lime,  as  it  percolates  throngh  the  earth  or  fis- 
sures in  rocks,  meeta  with  hollows  and  caverns ;  here  the 
carbonate  of  lime  frequently  deposits  itself  in  solid  mass- 
es, called  stalactites.  The  walls  of  cellars  and  bridges 
are  sometimes  found  covered  with  an  incmstetion  of  sta- 
lactites. The  calcareous  tufa  deposited  from  the  Carls- 
bad  waters  also  consists  principally  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  If  you  boil  hard  wat^,  carbonate  of  lime  is  also 
predpitated ;  this  happens  especially  when  large  quan- 
tities of  it  are  evaporated,  as  in  steam-boilers.  Peas 
and  beans,  boiled  in  haid  water,  become  incmsted  with 
a  thin  coating  of  lime,  which  prevents  tlie  water  from 
penetrating,  bo  that  they  do  not  become  soft ;  for  such 
purposes,  the  water  should  previously  be  boiled,  or  ex- 
posed for  some  time  to  the  air. 

CausHc  Lime,  or  Qaickli?tie  {Oxide  of  Caidtm,  CaO). 

S38.  jEBperimffljt  —  Put  a  piece  of  chalk  upon  coal, 
and  heat  it  strongly  before  the  blow-pipe  for  several 
minutes ;  it  will  then  become  much  lighter  than  before, 
lose  its  marking  properties,  and  will  no  longer  effervesce 
with  acids ;  it  has  by  the  heating  lost  its  carbonic  acid, 
and  is  now  called  bvrtU  lime.  If  a  portion  of  it  is 
placed  on  moistened  red  litmns-paper,  it  canees  blue 
spots ;  consequently  it  has  a  basic  reaction,  which  chsik 
has  not 

For  burning  large  masses  of  chalk  or  limestone,  fcilna 
of  the  annexed  form  are  constructed,  a  is  the  fiie-door, 
with  the  grate,  upon  which  pit>coaI  or  tnrf  is  burnt;  b,  the 
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Fig.  la  opening  lor  the  draught  of  air ; 

c  and  d,  the  aab-pit.  In  this,  as 
in  the  flam e-furn ace,  the  flame 
only  enters  the  kiln,  which  is 
filled  with  limestone;  conse 
qnently  the  lime  cannot  be 
rendered  impure  by  the  ashes 
of  the  fael.  A  kiln  is  usually 
provided  with  sereral  such 
furnaces,  e  and /are  the  dis- 
charge onHets  for  extracting 
the  lime,  when  it  is  well  cal- 
dned,  fresh  carbonate  of  lime  being  introduced  at  the 
top  as  the  bnrnt  lime  is  removed.  Such  fornaces  may 
be  kept  going  for  years  without  interruption. 

Quicklime  has  two  strong  afBnities,  namely,  for  wa- 
ter and  for  carbonic  acid.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it 
first  attracts  water,  and  thereby  crumbles  into  powder, 
—  it  is  slaked;  afterwards  it  absorbs  also  carbonic 
acid,  when  it  again  eflervesces  with  acids.  The  rapid 
slaking  of  lime  by  drenching  with  water,  and  the  con- 
sequent evolution  of  heat,  have  been  previously  treated 
of  (^  33).  Three  pounds  of  lime  combine  with  one 
pound  of  water,  forming  a  fine  powder  of  hy<&'ate  of 
Hme  (CaO  +  HO),  or  slaked  lime.  When  mixed 
witli  water  into  a  paste,  it  is  mortar ;  if  more  water  is 
added,  it  becomes  milk  of  lime ;  and  when  mixed  with 
600  times  its  quantity  of  water,  a  clear  solution,  lime- 
water,  is  obtained,  lake  Glauber  salts,  it  is  much 
more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  the  latter  dis- 
solving only  half  as  much  as  the  former.  On  account 
of  the  great  affinity  of  burnt  lime  for  water,  it  may  be 
employed  for  drying  damp  places,  and  for  preparing  an- 
hydrous or  absolute  alcohol  from  the  common  alcohol 
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Examples  of  the  avidity  with  which  quicklime  com- 
bines with  caibonic  add  have  aheady  been  given, 
nnder  combustion,  and  in  the  preparation  of  caustic 
potassa  and  of  caustic  soda.  £tence  it  is  veiy  useful 
for  pmifying  air  which  contains  much  carbonic  acid ; 
for  instance,  the  air  in  old  oellata,  wellstomies,  at  in  cel- 
lars in  which  fearmenting  liquors,  as  must,  wort,  brandy 
mash,  Sec,  are  kept.  Milk  of  lime  is  also  commonly 
used  for  abstracting  from  erode  illuminating  gas  its 
carbonic  add,  aa  well  as  the  admixture  of  sulphuretted 
hydrc^jen.  It  is  likewise  in  general  use  for  white- 
washing ;  it  becomes  qtuckly  white  and  dry,  and  then 
it  is  no  longer  hydrate  of  lime,  but  chalk. 

339.  Lime  as  Mortar.  —  Olue  is  used  for  joining  to- 
gether pieces  of  wood ;  and  mortar,  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  sand,  for  cementing  together  stones.  This  is  the 
most  important  application  of  lime.  A  mixture  of  lime 
and  sand,  on  exposure  to  tiie  air,  gradnally  forms  into 
a  hard  and  atony  mass.  This  consolidation  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  three  causes ;  —  Ist,  the  water  evaporates,  and 
the  hydrate  of  lime  remains  behind  as  a  cohesive  mass ; 
2d,  the  lime  attracts  carbonic  add  from  the  afr,  and  there 
is.formed  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  lime  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  possesses  greats  firmness  than  either 
body  separately;  3d,  on  the  sor&ce  of  the  sand  a 
chemical  combination  is  gradually  formed  of  the  silicic 
add  with  the  lime,  both  becoming,  as  it  were,  incorpo- 
rated together.  This  explains  the  remarkable  hardness 
of  the  mortar  in  old  buildings.  When  our  Btmctnrea 
of  the  present  day  shall  have  stood  for  centuries,  the 
mortar  about  them  will  certainly  possess  the  same  de- 
gree of  firmness,  provided  good  quartz  sand  has  been 
'  employed  in  its  preparation,  and  not  the  argillaceoos 
sand  so  often  used.    Sand  also  diminishes  the  shrink- 


iug  or  contraction  of  the  mortar,  and  prevents  ita  crack- 
ing as  it  becomes  dry.  Old  mortar  accordingly  con* 
sists  of  hydrate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  silicate  of 
lime,  and  silica  (sand). 

If  yon  bum  a  limestone  in  which  day  is  contained, 
or  an  intimate  mixtore  of  chalk  ^vith  one  £fth  of  clay, 
yon  will  obtain  a  burnt  lime,  which,  when  mixed  with 
water  and  sand,  yields  a  mortar  that  hardens  quickly, 
like  plaster  of  Paris,  and  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  un- 
der water;  it  is  called  hydrcmlic  cement,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  building  piers  of  bridges,  or  other  stmctnres 
nnder  water.  Clay  is  silicate  of  alumina;  therefore 
hydraulic  cement  is  an  intimate  mixtnre  of  qoicklime 
■with  silicate  of  alumina. 

240,  F^irther  Experiments  with  Lime. 
Ej^erment.  —  Wrap  a  piece  of  quicklime  in  paper 
or  in  a  linen  rag,  and  set  it  aside  for  some  weeks ;  the 
paper  and  the  linen  will  become,  after  a  time,  so  rott«n 
as  to  be  easily  torn ;  the  lime,  to  use  a  common  ex- 
pression, has  eaten  them.  Thus  quicklime,  Uke  potassa 
or  soda,  exerts  a  corrosive  action  upon  organic  sub- 
stances, and  for  this  reason  it  is  also  frequently  called 
amsiic  lime.  If  you  rub  between  the  fingers  lime 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  you  readily  perceive 
by  tiie  feeling  its  caustic  action  upon  the  skin.  In 
tanneries  the  hides  are  immersed  in  milk  of  lime,  in 
order  to  loosen  them,  so  that  the  hair  may  easily  be 
rubbed  oif;  and  in  agriculture,  lime  is  mixed  with 
weeds,  such  as  couch-grass,  &c.,  to  accelerate  their  de- 
conipoution.  It  is,  however,  altogether  wrong  to  mix 
lime  with  manure  that  is  already  in  a  state  of  decay 
and  pntrefaction,  t>ecau8c  it  contains  ammouiacal  salts, 
the  ammonia  of  which  would  be  set  firee  bv  the  lime, 
23' 
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and  escape ;  the  nuuiiue  would  thaa  lose  mach  of  its 
efficacy.     . 

Many  plants,  as  peas,  clover,  tobacco,  fiourisb  otdy  in 
a  soil  contaiaiDg  lime.  If  you  bum  each  plants,  yoa 
always  obtain,  let  them  grow  wherever  they  will,  ashes 
which  contain  more  than  half  their  weight  of  lime  salts ; 
we  call  sDch  plants  Ume  plants,  and  must  conclude  &om 
these  two  &cta,  that  lime  is  as  iodispenaable  ior  the  life 
of  many  plants,  as  common  salt  is  for  that  of  animals. 
Thus  agriculturalists  possess  in  lime  an  excellent  ma- 
nure  for  those  fields  where  lime  is  deficient 

EjyterimeiU.  —  Dissolve  a  little  soap  in  hot  water,  and 
add  lime-water  to  it ;  the  solution  becomes  turbid,  and 
afterwards  white  flakes  are  deposited,  which  feel  sticky 
when  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  The  same  thing  is 
observed  on  washing  with  soap  and  lime-water;  the 
soap  neither  lathers  nor  cleanses.  Therefore,  water 
containing  lime,  the  so-called  hard  water,  cannot  be 
used  for  washing.  The  viscous  mass  whidi  separates 
is  lime  soap,  a  combination  of  the  fatt^  substances  con- 
tained in  tiie  soap  witli  lime.  Potassa  and  soda  soap 
are  soluble  in  water,  lime  soap  is  insolable. 

Caustic  lime  is  a  combination  of  oxygen  with  a 
metal,  which  has  received  the  name  caldiwt  (Ca) ;  it 
may  therefore  be  called,  also,  oxide  of  caldam  (CaO). 
Lime  is,  next  to  the  alkalies,  one  of  the  sbrongest  bases. 

Gyptum,  or  Su^hate  of  Lime  {Oa.  O,  S0,  +  2H0). 
341.  Experiment.  —  Expose  to  a  moderate  heat  in  an 
iron  vessel  the  gypsum  obtained  in  former  experimente 
(§§  164,  176),  stirring  it  during  the  heating,  which  must 
be  continued  till  vapors  cease  to  escape  from  it;  it  will 
afterwards  weigh  one  fifth  less  than  before,  and  is  called 
calcined  gj/psutn.     The  loss  of  weight  is  owing  to  the 
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vat«  of  crj'Btallization  which  was  driven  off  bjr  the  heat. 
A  temperature  of  120°  G.  is  anfficieat  to  effect  this. 
Experiment.  —  "Wind  round  the  brim  of  a  doUar-piece 
a  strip  of  paper,  firmly  Becoriog  the 
loose  end  of  it  by  sealing-wax.  A 
box  is  thus  made,  the  bottom  of 
which  ia  formed  by  the  dollar.  Now 
mix  two  even  spoonfola  of  calcined 
gypsun  and  a  epoonfnl  of  wat^  into 
a  paste,  stir  it  ronnd  quickly,  aad  ponr  the  paste  into 
the  box;  after  a  few  minutes  it  will  become  so  bard, 
that  both  the  paper  and  the  coin  can  be  removed.  A 
reversed  impression  of  itte  coin  will  appear  on  the  un- 
der side  of  the  gypsnm.  After  this  is  perfectly  dry, 
smear  the  impresBion  with  a  strong  solution  of  soap, 
mixed  witti  a  few  drops  of  oil,  and  upon  pouring  over  it 
some  of  the  gypsum  paste,  a  tme  stamp  of  tixe  coin  will 
be  obt^ned.  The  rapid  hardening  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained; the  anhydrous  burnt  gypsmn  again  chemically 
combines  with  as  much  water  as  it  has  lost  during  the 
ignition.  If  the  gypsimi  bad  been  heated  above  IGfP  C, 
it  would  not  have  hardened ;  it  having  then  lost  its  affin- 
ity for  water.  In  a  similar  manner,  figures  of  plaster  of 
Paris  are  made  in  hollow  moulds.  Gypsom  is  need  in 
architecture  for  making  on  walls  and  ceilings  various 
ornamental  figures  and  designs,  called  stncco-work. 

Gypsum  is  a  mineral  of  very  firequent  occurrence  in 
nature,  and  in  some  locafitdes,  as  at  Jena,  it  forms  entire 
ranges  of  hills.  When  crystallized  in  tables  it  is  termed 
seletdte,  and  the  white,  compact,  granular  variety  is 
called  aiabastev.  It  is  also  ftequenlly  contained  in 
spring-water. 

Gypsum  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  half  an 
ounce  of  the  latter  dissolving  only  half  a  grain  of 
gypsum. 
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To  detect  gypsum  in  a  liquid,  add  to  one  portion- 
a  aolntion  of  chloride  of  barinm,  whereby  the  presence 
of  solphaiic  add  ia  indicated ;  and  to  another  portion, 
a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  by  which  the  presence  of 
lime  is  shown.  Oxalic  acid  is  the  most  certain  test  for 
lime  salts  (§  197). 

That  gypsum,  as  well  as  quicklime,  is  a  valuable 
manure  for  many  plants,  especisdly  for  the  leguminous 
plants,  is  well  known  to  timers,  who  frequently  spread 
it  over  their  barley  and  clover  fields.  The  plants  here- 
by not  only  absorb  the  lime,  but  also  the  sulphur  of  the 
sulphuric  add.  Gypsnm  has  also  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  gA>wth  of  plants,  as  it  absorbs  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia contained  in  the  air  and  in  rain-water,  and  fixes 
it  in  the  soil,  these  two  salts  being  converted  respedlve- 
!y  into  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

When  gypsum  ia  heated  to  redness  with  charcoal, 
svipkaret  of  calcium  is  obtained,  which,  like  the  liver  of 
sulphur,  evolves  sulphnretfed  hydrogen,  when  drenched 
with  diluted  add. 

243.  Phosphate  of  lime  constitutes,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  principal  ingredient  of  bones ;  it  occurs  in 
the  mineral  kingdom  as  apatite  and  phosphorite. 

343.  Nitrate  of  lime  (Ca  O,  NO,)  ia  always  formed 
when  azotized  substances  and  lime  remain  for  some 
time  together  in  contact  (§  207).  This  salt  is  very 
often  generated  in  the  plaster  of  walls,  in  those  build- 
ings where  urinous  liquids  or  ammoniacal  fumes  are 
present,  as  in  stables.  The  lime  loses  hereby  its  adhe- 
siveness, and  crumbles,  espedally  when  the  rain  washes 
out  the  easily  soluble  nitrate  of  lime.  This  process  is 
commonly  called  the  erambling  away  of  the  walls.* 

*  "  The  injury  thus  done  to  a  building  by  the  formation  of  lolpble  ni- 
tnttee  has  ccceivcd  (in  G«rmany)  a  special  name,  Sabpdn/rast  (produc- 
tion of  soluble  nitr   o  uf  lime)."  —  Licblg's  An-  Clieia, 
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Oihride  of  Lime,  or  Efypocklorite  of  Lime  (Ca  O,  CI  O 
+  Cea). 
244.  Experiment.  — ■  Mix  half  an  otince  of  staked  lime 
with  six  ounceB  of  water,  and  conduct  into  this  milk  of 
lime,  with  irequent  agitation,  as  much  chlorine  as  will 
evolve  &om  two  onnces  of  muriatic  acid  and  half  an 
ounce  of  black  oxide  of  manganese.  The  liquid,  clari- 
fied by  standing,  may  be  regaided  as  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  Hme,  and  mmt  be  kept  protected  from  the 
air  and  light  It  would  seem  at  first  as  if  the  chlorine 
nnited  directly  with  the  lime,  but  this  is  not  possible, 
since,  as  a  general  rule,  simple  bodies  cannot  combine 
with  compound  bodies.  The  process  is  as  follows. 
Half  of  the  Ume  releases  its  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  calcium,  which,  being  a  simple  body,  combines 
with  cMotine ;  the  oxygen,  liberated  fi-om  the  lime,  com- 
bines with  the  rest  of  the  chlorine,  forming  hypochlo- 

rous  add  (CIO),  which, 
BociiH.  being  a  compound  body, 

can  now  unite  with  the 

other   half  of  the  lime. 

Thus  are  formed  a  haloid 
^5^'  salt,  chloride  of  calcium, 

and  an  oxygen  salt,  hy- 
pochlorite  of  lime.  The  latter  is  t^e  essential  agent, 
the  bleaching  power,  in  the  chloride  of  lime ;  chloride 
of  calcium  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  unnecessary 
make-weight.  Accordingly  the  name  of  chloride  of 
lime  is  incorrect,  but,  like  many  other  terms  of  general 
acceptation,  it  would  be  inconvenient  not  to  retain  it. 
It  most  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  chloride  of  lime 
is  a  very  different  body  from  chloride  of  calcium. 

By  the  old  process,  bleaching  required  weeks,  and 
even  months ;  now,  by  means  of  chloride  of  lime,  cotton 
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and  linen  are  bleached  in  as  many  days.  For  this  rear 
SOD,  vast  quantities  of  chloride  of  lime  are  manufactiired 
in  chemical  laboratories,  and  are  consumed  in  bleachei- 
ies  and  calico  print-works.  The  preparation  of  it  on  a 
large  scale  is  conducted  upon  the  same  principle  as 
that  just  described,  except  that,  instead  of  milk  of 
Ume,  slaked  lime  is  used,  which  is  spread  upon  hurdles 
in  chambers,  and  which,  like  milk  of  lime,  absorbs  the 
chlorine.  Chloride  of  lime,  thus  prepared,  is  a  gras' 
ular  powder,  which  absorbs  moisture  from  the  eut,  and 
emits  the  odor  of  chlorine.  Upon  adding  water  to  it, 
the  same  liquid  is  obtained  as  that  prepared  above. 

245.  EjyierimctUs  wilh  Chlorine, 
Experiment  a.  —  Immerse  a  piece  of  cotton,  printed 
with  various  colors,  into  a  solution  of  chloride  of  Ume; 
if  there  are  vegetable  colors  among  those  with  which 
the  cotton  is  printed,  they  will  bleach,  though  but 
sJowb/. 

Eosperimertt  b.  —  Proceed  in  the  same  manner,  add- 
ing, however,  to  i^e  solution  some  drops  of  diluted 
muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid;  the  bleaching  will  then  ta,ke 
place  instantaneously,  attended  with  the  evolution  of  a 
strong  smell  of  chlorine.  The  acids  expel  the  feeble, 
hypochloious  acid,  and  this  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and 
chlorine.  If  you  let  the  material  remain  for  some  time 
in  the  solution  of  tlie  chloride  of  lime,  the  vegetable 
fibres  will  also  be  decomposed  (eaten)  by  the  chlo- 
rine, and  will  lose  their  fimmess. 

Experiment  c.  —  Drop  some  tincture  of  indigo  into  a 
portion  of  the  solution ;  the  indigo  is  immediately  de- 
composed, and  its  blue  color  changed  to  yellow.  Con- 
tinue to  add  the  indigo  till  the  blue  color  remains  un- 
affected, and  note  the  quantity  of  indigo  used ;  in  this 
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maimer  the  strength  of  the  dlfTerent  sorts  of  chloride  of 
lime  may  be  deteimiQed,  for  the  more  hypochloroiu 
acid  there  is  contained  in  the  chloride  of  lime,  bo  mnch 
the  more  indigo  it  is  able  to  deprive  of  its  color. 

Ktperiment  d,  —  Chloride  of  lime,  as  well  as  free 
chlorine,  desboys  the  noxious  effluvia  evolved  during  the 
decay  or  putrefaction  of  organic  substances.  The  im- 
ptire  air  of  stables  is  destroyed  by  strewing  about  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  and  damp  cellars  are  purified  by  washing 
the  floors  and  walla  with  a  solution  of  it;  &c. 

In  all  these  decompositions,  the  chlorine  always 
combines  with  tlie  hydrogen  of  the  coloring  and  odor- 
ous matter. 

If  chlorine  is  conducted  into  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  instead  of  into  milk  of  lime,  we  obtain  hypo- 
chlorUe  of  soda,  likewise  a  bleaching  liquid,  known  as 
Labarraqu^s  disinfecting  Hguor, 

Otloride  of  CkUeiiem,  or  Muriate  of  Lime  (Ca  CI,  or 
CaO.HCl). 
246.  Experiment.  —  Mix  muriatic  add  with  half  its 
quantity  of  water,  and  add  to  it  pieces  of  chalk  until 
effervescence  ceases ;  then  evaporate  the  filtered  solution 
to  the  consistency  of  a  syrup.  We  obtain  from  this, 
on  cooling,  large  prismatic  crystals  of  chloride  of  calci- 
um, which  must  be  quickly  dried  by  pressure  between 
folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  kept  carefully  excluded  from 
the  air,  as  they  are  exceedingly  deliquescent  In  the 
winter  season,  this  salt  may  be  employed  for  freezing 
mercury.  For  this  purpose  let  it  remain  one  night  in  a 
cold  place,  then  grind  it  up  in  a  cold  mortar,  and  mix  it 
with  snow;  if  some  mercury,  contained  in  a  glass  tube, 
is  now  introduced  into  the  mixture.  It  will  become 
solid,  and  a  spirit-of-wine  thermometer  will  indicate  a 
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temperatnre  of  —40°  C  The  enow  and  the  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  melt ;  from  two  solid  bodies  ie  thus 
formed  a  liquid,  and  during  this  tjaneitiou  a  great 
quantity  of  free  heat  must  necesearily  become  latent. 

Crystals  of  chloride  of  caldnm  contain  half  tjieir 
weight  of  water  of  crystallization ;  on  being  heated,  the 
water  passes  o^  and  we  obtain  ,/uje(2  chloride  of  ealcumy 
one  of  the  most  kj^roseopie  salts,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed for  preparing  absolute  from  common  alcohol,  and 
for  drying  certain  gases.  For  this  latter  pnrpoBe,  fill  a 
capacioofl  g^ass 
tube  with  frag- 
ments of  it,  and 
adi^it  to  each 
end  of  the  tube, 
by  means  of  perforated  corks,  two  small  glass  tabes, 
through  which  the  gas  may  be  {zansmitted ;  during  its 
passage,  all  the  moisture  will  be  abstracted  from  it  by 
the  chloride  of  calcium.  In  the  preparation  of  ammo- 
nia (^  330),  chloride  of  calcium  is  obtained  as  a  secon- 
dary product  It  has  already  been  mentioned  (§  344), 
that  it  forms  a  constitaent  (though  a  useless  one)  of 
chloride  of  lime. 

247.  J^Juoride  of  Calcium  (Ca  Fl),  commonly  called 
fivor-spar,  is  a  mineral  of  frequent  occurrence  in  nature, 
and  is  often  found  in  cubic  crystals  of  great  beanty. 
It  is  easily  fused  by  heat  (hence  its  name),  and  it  yields, 
when  treated  with  solphoric  add,  hydrofluoric  acid 
(M90). 
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BABIDU  AMD  STEQHTIDH  (Baiodft). 
AL  Wt.  —  BS9.— At  Wt »  H>. 

218.  These  two  metals  have  bo  great  a  similflrity  to 
calclma  in  tfaeiz  properties  and  combinations,  that  tiiey 
may  be  regarded  as  tKetliTen.  Theit  oxides  are  termed 
bai^rta  (Ba  O)  and  stiontia  (Sr  O),  and  when  water  is 
added  to  tbraa  they  eyolre  beat^  as  is  the  case  with 
lime,  and  afibrd  a  batie  reaction.  The  carbonates  of 
baryta  and  strontia  are,  like  chalk,  intoluble  in  water, 
and  at  a  atrong  heat  lose  their  carbonic  acid,  yet  not 
so  readily  as  chalk.  The  salts  of  lime,  as  has  been 
seen,  are  very  eadly  prepared  by  merely  adding  adds 
to  marble  or  chalk ;  but  the  salts  of  baryta  and  sizontia 
are  not  so  easily  obtained,  because  baryta  and  sizontia 
are  rarely  found  in  nature  combined  with  carbonic, 
but  most  frequently  with  sulphuric  acid ;  consequently, 
with  an  acid  which  is  stronger  than  all  others.  It 
is  therefore  uecesaary,  as  in  the  preparation  of  soda, 
to  adopt  a  circuitous  method ;  it  most  first  be  reduced 
to  a  Bulphuret  by  heating  with  charcoal ;  this  sulphnret 
may  be  afterwards  decomposed  by  adds. 

Chloride  of  barium,  or  muriate  of  baryta  (Ba  CI),  is 
the  most  common  soluble  salt  of  baryta.  It  ctystallizes 
in  transparent  taUes,  and  is  used  in  medicine.  The 
chemist  also  makes  use  of  it  aa  the  surest  test  for  sul- 
phuric add  and  the  sulphates  (^  171).  Nitrate  of 
baryta  aerres  also  for  the  same  purpose. 

Su^hate  of  Baryta  (BaO,  80,). 
Ea^iariment.  —  Busolre  some  dauber  salts  in  wat^i 
and  add  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  as  long  as 
•  any  precipitate  is  produced;  chlcmde  of  sodium  and 
24 
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Bolphate  of  baryta  are 
I**  fonnetl  by  double  elec- 
tive afEnlty ;  the  latter  is 
iDBoiDbiB.  quite  insoluble  in  water, 
and  also  in  adds,  and  is 
therefore  thrown  down  as  a  heavy  white  powder.  The 
ponderous  mineral,  known  as  heavy  spar,  which  is 
&cquentiy  found  in  beautiful  tabular  crystals,  associat- 
ed particnlaily  with  metallic  ores,  is  the  native  sul- 
phate of  baryta.  Baryta  and  4^e  baryta  salts  are  pre- 
pared firom  it.  This  mineral,  when  ground  to  powder, 
is  frequently  used  for  the  adulteration  of  white  lead. 

The  most  remarkable  charaeteiistio  of  the  ttroniia 
salts  is  that  of  communicating  a  crimson  tint  to  the 
flame  of  burning  substances.  NUraie  of  strontia,  like 
the  other  nitrates,  deflagrates  upon  burning  charcoal, 
and  is  used  for  producing  a  crimson  flame  in  fireworks, 
prepared  &om  potassa,  sulphur,  and  charcoaL  Chloride 
of  stroniium,  or  muriate  of  strontia,  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  imparts  to  its  flame  a  crimson  color. 


MAGNESIUM  (Hg). 
At  Wt  —  lOB.— Sp.  Or.  =  1.7. 

Eptom  Salt,  or  Sulphate  of  Magnesia 
(MgO,  SO, +  7  HO). 
349.  Envelop  in  a  fold  of  strong  paper  a  fragment 
of  serpentine  mineral ;  crush  it  with  a  hammer,  then 
pulverize  it  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  mix  half  an  ounce 
of  it  in  a  porcelain  basin  with  some  common  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  consistency  of  a  paste,  and  set  it  aside  for 
some  days  in  a  warm  place.  Then  stir  in  carefully  an 
oimce  and  a  half  of  water,  let  the  mixture  stand  again 
for  some  days,  and  finally  decant  the  warm  clear  liquid.  ■ 
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It  will  have  a  green  tint,  owing  to  the  presence  of  some 
protoxide  of  iron.  When  boiling,  add  gradually  nitric 
add  to  it,  until  the  liquid  has  asaamed  a  yellow  color ; 
the  protoxide  will  be  thereby  converted  into  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron.  If  evaporated  until  a  pellicle  is  formed, 
crystals  will  be  deposited,  which  must  be  dissolved 
again  in  boiling  water,  and  recryatAllized.  Solphate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  can  be  crystallized  only  with 
difEculty,  will  remain  in  the  mother  liquor.  The  crys- 
tals have  a  bitter  taste.  Their  constituents  are  sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  base,  called  magnesia  (Mg  O).  The 
taste  of  all  the  soluble  salts  of  magnesia  ia  bitter.  This 
base  is  combined  in  the  serpentine  with  silicic  acid, 
which  the  stronger  sulphuric  acid  displaces  and  com- 
bines with,  forming  a  soluble  salt,  while  the  sUica  re- 
mains behind  undissolved.  We  find  silicate  of  magne- 
sia also  in  other  minerals  j  for  instance,  in  meerschaum, 
soap'Stone,  talc,  asbestos,  hornblende,  and  in  several 
varieties  resembling  mica,  dec  All  tliese  minerals 
have  a  slippery  or  greasy  feeling,  and  are  mostly  Iut 
duded  under  the  genial  head  of  talc.  Magnesia  is 
sometimes  called  also  talc  earth. 

Epsom  salt  is  one  of  the  most  common  ptugatives, 
and  is  much  employed  in  medicine.  We  uanally  ob- 
tain it  in  commerce,  not  in  perfect  crystals,  but  in  the 
form  of  small  aoicular  crystals,  owing  to  the  evaporation 
having  been  carried  on  after  the  formation  of  the  pel- 
licle, and  to  the  stirring  of  the  mass  while  cooling. 
Consequently  a  disturbed  crystallization  has  taken 
place.  In  many  places,  for  instance,  at  Saidschutz  in 
Bohemia,  there  are  springs  holding  Epsom  salt  in  so- 
lution, and  they  are  often  resorted  to  by  mvalids.  ff 
their  waters  are  evaporated,  this  salt  is  likewise  ob- 
tained  from  them. 
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Carbonate  of  JUognesto. 
S60.  Eaperiment. — IMBSolve  half  an  otmce  ol  Ep- 
som Bait  in  four  onnoee  of  cold 
wt-tex,  and  add  a  solation  of 
carbonate  of  soda  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  continnefl  to  fall. 
The  precipitate  is  carbonaie  of 
fKognesia,  but  sulphate  of  soda 
remains  in  the  solution;  thus 
the  Epsom  salt  and  carbonate 
of  soda  have  exchanged  their 
adds.  The  milky  liquid  is  now 
heated  to  boiling,  filtered,  and 
the  precipitate  washed  and 
dried ;  it  is  very  light  and  white, 
and  is  known  as  the  magnesia  alba  of  the  apothecaries' 
■hops.  Dnring  the  ebtdlition,  some  carbonic  acid 
tacapea.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  also  foond  in  many 
kinde  of  marUe  and  limestone,  called  dolomite. 

Mignetia  (Oxide  of  Magnetum)  (Mg  O). 
If  yon  heat  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  redness,  it 
loses,  like  chalk,  its  carbonic  acid,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  water  witJi  which  it  was  chemically  combined ;  the 
magnesia  remains  behind  as  a  light  powder,  oonmionly 
called  ealeined  magneiia  (oxide  of  magnesinm).  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  consists  of  a  metal,  mag- 
ttesium,  and  of  oxygen. 

CMoride  of  Magnerivmf  or  Miriafc  of  Mignetia 

(MgCl,oiHgO,  HCl). 

S51.  Experiment.  —  Add  to  carbonate  of  magnesia 

some  dilated  mnriatic  acid ;  the  carbonic  acid  escapes, 
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bat  the  chloride  of  toagneBinm  is  dissolved  in  the 
liquid.  This  salt  is  always  found  assodated  with  com- 
mon aalt,  and  as  it  ia  very  solable  and  hygroscopic,  it 
remains  in  the  mother  liquor  on  the  evaporatioa  of 
salt^aprings.  Therefore  Epaom  salt  may  also  be  ob- 
tained &oni  the  mother  liqnor,  by  converting  chloride 
of  magnesium  into  aulphate  of  magnesia.  The  bitter 
taste  of  sea-water  is  owing  to  this  salt 

Em^ieriment,  —  Put  into  a  glass  of  water  a  few  drops 
of  the  above  solution,  or  a  little  Epsom  salt,  and  then 
add  to  it  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  ana  some 
ammonia ;  the  liquid  first  becomes  turbid,  and  finally  a 
crystalline  precipitate  is  deposited  (phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  ammonia).  In  this  way  the  presence  of 
magnesia  may  be  most  certainly  detected. 

BETROSFECT  OF  THE  ALKALINE  EABTHS  (LIME, 
SABTTA,  STBONTIA,  Ain>  MAGNESU). 

1.  7?te  metals  of  the  aBtcUme  earths  have,  lilie  the 
alkali-metals,  a  very  great  affinity  for  oxygen;  the 
preparation  of  them  is  exceedingly  difficult. 

3.  Their  oxides  are  called  aikaHne  earths; — earths, 
because  they  are  sparingly  soluble ;  alkaline,  because 
they  have  a  basic  reaction.  (The  alkalies  are  easily 
soluble.) 

3.  The  alkaline  earths  are,  next  to  the  alkalies,  the 
strongest  bases. 

4.  The  alkaline  earths  have  a  caustic  action,  but  far 
less  than  the  alkalies ;  hence  the  terms  coMStic  lime  and 


5,  They  likewise  eagerly  absorb  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air. 

6.  The  carbonates  of  the  alkaluie  earths   are  quUe 

24* 
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iutoliMe  in  water  (the  caibonates  of  the  alkalies  ue 
easily  Bolable). 

7.  The  c^KXiates  of  the  alkaline  earths  lote  tkeir 
carbonic  add  bj/ eacposiire  to  a  poweifitl  heat  (the  alkalies 
do  not).  ■ 

8.  The  alkaline  earths  toim  with  fata  iniobible  soap 
(the  alkalies  soluble  soap).  - 
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ALVMISTJM.  (Al). 
AtWt-171.— Bp.  Or.  t. 
C^  and  Loam, 
263.  The  peculiar  action  of  clay  on  being  mixed 
with  water  is  farolliai  to  every  one,  forming  with  it  a 
compact,  dnctJle  mass,  which  may  be  kneaded  into  any 
shape ;  it  is  plastic  or  flexible.     If  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  sand  is  tafeated  in  the  same  manner,  it  will  not  co- 
he^  but  remain  friable.     Common  day  contains  more 
sand  than  plastic  day,  and,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
iron  ochre,  h€is  a  ydlow  or  brown  color.     There  is 
still  a  coarser  variety  of  day,  mixed  with  still  nicne 
Band,  commonly  called  loam. 

~  -  Hollow  out  a  piece  of  clay,  and  ponr 

some  water  into  the 
cavity  thus  formed;  the 
water  will  not  percolate 
throngh  the  day,  as  it 
would  through  sand  or 
lime.  When  beds  of  day  exist  beneath  the  soil,  the 
rain  is  unable  to  penetrate  far  down  in  those  places ; 
and  consequently  bogs  and  marshes  are  formed.    These 


may  be  drained  by  boring  holes  ihrongb  the  day-beds, 
down  to  a  looser  layer  of  earth,  thioogh  which  the 
water  can  flow  off. 

There  are  found  in  many  places  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth  alternate  beds  of  clay  and  silica,  or  sand,  one 


above  the  other.  If  these  strata  ascend  on  each  aide, 
foiming  hills,  the  rain-water,  aa  it  runs  down,  most  col- 
lect between  the  layers  of  clay,  cuid  rise  in  them  as  in  a 
tnbe,  since  it  cannot  find  a  vent  in  any  direction.  If, 
in  ench  a  geological  formation,  a  low  situation  be  se- 
lected for  boring  through  the  upper  strata  of  clay,  the 
water  will  be  forced  out  above  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  a  natural  fountain  will  be  the  consequence,  from 
which  the  water  will  be  forced  still  higher  on  boring 
thioogh  the  second  layer  of  clay.  These  fountains  are 
called  Artesian  weUs,  fix>m  the  province  of  Artois,  in 
France,  where  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  such  works. 

Experiment.  —  Put  on  a  paper  filter  half  an  ounce 
of  dry  pulverized  clay,  and  on  another  half  an  ounce 
of  sand ;  pour  water  over  each,  and  weigh  them  as  soon 
as  the  filtration  has  ceased ;  the  clay  will  weigh  three 
eighths  of  an  ounce,  and  the  sand  only  one  eighth  of 
an  ounce  more  than  before.     If  the  sand  had  been  very 
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coane,  its  increase  of  weight  wonld  have  been  still  lees. 
Clay  is,  indeed,  insoluble  in  water,  but,  like  a  sponge,  it 
CEin  imbibe  and  retain  a  lai^  quantity  of  it ;  it  has  a 
very  great  capacity  of  retainitig  water.  In  consequence 
of  this  property,  it  also  parts  with  water  again  much 
more  slowly  tlwin  sand  does,  aa  may  be  easily  seen  if 
you  put  both  filters  in  a  warm  place  to  dry.  These 
two  species  of  earths  exhibit,  when  dry,  a  still  greater 
difference :  the  clay  forms  solid,  hard  lumps,  the  sand 
remains  a  loose,  granular  powder. 

233.  Ex^perimejit.  —  If  you  digest  some  day  in  an 
infusion  of  logwood  (§  174),  the  clay  acquires,  after 
standing  some  hours,  a  violet  color,  and  the  liquid  be- 
comes much  more  transparent.  The  clay  has  the 
power  of  absorbing  coloriftg  matter,  and  rendering  it  in- 
soluble. Potters'  day,  or  pipe-clay,  comports  itself  in 
the  same  manner  towards  unctuous  substances,  and 
hence  it  is  much  used  for  extracting  grease-spots  from 
wood,  paper,  &c,  by  spreading  it  over  their  surface, 
and  letting  it  remain  one  or  more  days  in  contact 
with  them.  A  soft  variety  of  day  is  employed  in 
cloth  factories,  under  the  name  of  Juliet's  earth,  for 
removing  again  the  grease  applied  to  the  wool  in  spin- 
ning. 

254.  Esi^eriment.  —  Expose  half  an  ounce  of  thor- 
oughly dried  day  to  the  air  for  some  weeks,  when  it 
will  be  found  to  have  gained  in  weight  This  increase 
of  weight  can  only  proceed  from  the  substances  which 
it  has  absorbed  from  the  air ;  these  are  water,  carbonic 
add,  and  ammonia.  Of  the  presence  of  the  ammonia 
you  may  easily  be  convinced  by  the  smell,  or  if  you 
triturate  a  piece  of  day  taken  from  an  old  wall,  in  the 
vidnity  of  barns  especially,  witli  some  lime  and  a  few 
drops  of  water.     Clay,  when  freshly  dug,  diifiises  no 


odor  <^  ammonia,  or  onlj  a  very  slight  odor,  on  being 
treated  in  tbe  same  mamier.  Thus  is  explained,  also, 
the  peculiar  smell  which  yon  perceive  in  all  ar^laceous 
stones  when  yoa  breathe  npon  them,  and  by  which  yon 
can  readily  determine  whether  clay  is  contained  in  an 
earth  or  stone.  Aa  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia 
are  the  moot  important  means  of  nourishment  for 
plants,  it  ia  very  obviooa  that  clay  most  enhance  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  because  it  attracts  those  substances 
from  the  ail.  That  clay  is  espetdally  efficacious  which 
has  remained  for  years  in  contact  with  tbe  air,  since  in 
consequence  of  slow  weathering,  solnble  salts  of  lime 
and  potassa  (nitre,  &c.)  have  formed  in  it. 

For  this  reason,  bricks,  or  clay  fragments  of  old  bnild- 
ingB,  are  valned  by  the  experienced  farmer  as  excellent 
manure.  Clay,  when  gently  burnt,  also  experiences  s 
iPTpil'"'  change  (^  368). 

Coastituentt  ofAraile  Land. 
255.  Cla3/,  or  loam,  aud  tandform  the  prweipal  iitgre- 
dieiUi  of  our  arable  Itmd ;  therefore,  tbe  knowledge  of 
ttieir  properties  is  of  great  imp<n±ance  to  the  agricnl- 
turalist,  since  it  enables  him  to  form  a  judgment  as  to 
the  diffiitent  action  of  soils  in  wet  or  dry,  in  cold  or 
hot  weather,  &c  A  soil  iriiolly  composed  either  of 
sand  or  of  clay  is  totally  unproductive ;  but  a  mixtore 
of  them  afinda  a  fertile  soiL  A  clayey  or  fai  soil  is  too 
compact  and  heavy,  not  allowing  the  roots,  of  the 
smeU^  plants  particnlariy,  rafficient  room  to  spread; 
it  is  likewise  so  dense  that  it  will  not  allow  of  a  free 
drculation  of  air.  By  showers  of  short  dmation  it 
becomes  baked;  that  is,  a  crost  forms  on  the  surface, 
which  prevents  the  water  from  penetrating  into  Hia 
soil ;  bnt  aAer  long  continued  rains  it  becomes  mvdtfy. 
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and  then  it  allows  the  water  to  evaporate  but  slowly, 
and  remains  for  a  long  time  toet  and  cold.  A  sandy  or 
lean  soil  stivers  from  the  opposite  disadvantages ;  it 
has  too  little  cotisistency  and  is  too  porous,  and  there- 
fore does  not  hold  finnly  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  it  is 
easily  raised  np  and  blown  away  by  the  wind ;  it  per- 
mits the  rain  to  penetrate  too  deeply,  and  afterwards  to 
evaporate  again  too  rapidly.  These  properties  consti- 
tute what  is  called  the  physical  or  external  condition  of 
the  8oil  It  is  now  evident,  that  the  physical  condition 
of  a  clayey  soil  may  be  ameliorated  by  the  addition  of 
sand,  and  that  of  a  sandy  soil  by  the  addition  of  day, 
loam,  or  marl. 

256.  Estimation  of  Arable  Soil  —  Experiment.  —  To 
aacert^  the  relative  amount  of  clay  and  sand  in  a  soil,' 
triturate  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a  mortar  with  some 
water  into  a  uniform  paste.  Dilute  It  with  more  water, 
and  poor  the  turbid  liquid  into  a  tall  glass,  rinsing  out 
with  water  what  remains  in  the  mortar.  On  stand- 
ing, the  earthy  particles  will  settle  to  the  bot- 
tom, according  to  their  different  specific  grav- 
ities, first  the  coarse,  then  the  fine  sand,  and 
finally  the  clay  or  loam ;  and  an  approxima- 
tive conclusion  of  the  comparative  quantity  of 
each  may  be  arrived  at  by  observing  the  dif- 
ferent heights  of  the  layers  of  sand  and  clay. 
This  estimation  may  be  rendered  more  ac- 
curate by  again  disturbing  the  sediment,  and,  after  a 
short  time,  decanting  it  into  another  vessel,  using  the 
precaution,  however,  not  to  decant  the  sand,  which,  on 
account  of  its  greater  weighty  sinks  first  to  the  bottom. 
The  residue  is  again  stirred  up  with  water,  and  the  lat- 
ter decanted,  and  these  processes  continued  nntil  all 
the  day  is  washed  out  from  the  sand.     While  decant- 
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Fis-  IBS.  ing,  hold  a  rod  against  the  rim 

of  the  glass,  so  that  the  liquid 
may  not  be  lost  by  flowing 
down  on  the  outer  surfece  of 
the  vessel,  or  else  besmear  the 
rim  with  tallow,  which  will 
likewise  prevent  the  adhesion 
of  the  liquid  to  the  glass.  The 
sand  is  dried  and  weighed,  and 
the  loss  in  the  original  half-ounce  is  to  be  calculated 
as  clay. 

This  operation,  by  which  light  bo(Hes  are  mechan- 
ically separated  from  heavier  ones,  is  called  elutriation. 
It  is  frequently  employed  to  separate  finely  crushed  ores 
from  the  admixture  of  the  lighter  particles  of  stone  and 
earth. 

The  third  very  important  ingredient  of  arable  soil  is 
Hme  (^237),  which  may  be  estimated  in  the  following 
manner. 

EzperimetU. — Put  into  a  capacions  flask  half  an  ounce 
of  well-dried  earth ;  pour  over  it  three  ounces  of  water, 
and  then  add  gradually  half  an  ounce  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  let  it  remain  for  some  hours  in  a  warm  place. 
When  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  pour  the  liquid 
upon  a  filter,  and  wash  the  flask  and  filter  with  some 
ounces  of  warm  water.  Add  ammonia  to  the  yellowish 
filtrate  till  it  has  a  decided  smell  of  it ;  the  brown  flaky 
precipitate  which  is  hereby  separated  consists  of  bydrat- 
ed  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  which  yon  most  remove 
by  a  second  filtration.  The  clear  solution  obtained  is 
then  boiled  in  a  flask,  and  a  concentrated  solation  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  potassa  is  added, 
as  long  as  any  precipitate  forms.  This  is  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  yon  must  collect  on  a  filter,  wash,  dry, 
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nf.i3r.  and  weigh.  A  niOTe  simple  method  is 
to  poor  tite  oostenifi  of  the  flasb  into  a 
gradaated  gioBB  cylinder,  and  determine 
by  meastue  the  lime  whidi  soon  settles  at 
the  bottom.  Yoa  previoTisly  determine 
the  weight  of  a  degree  of  lime,  once  for 
all,  by  dissolving  4,  6,  8, 10,  &c^  grains  of 
chalk  io  diluted  muriatic  add,  predpltating 
Uiem  by  carbonate  of  anmtonia,  and  then 
mailing  the  space  oocapied  by  the  pn- 
dpitate  in  the  giadoated  cylinder.  If  yoa 
have  mcro  Uqnid  than  the  cylinder  holds, 
yoa  may  either  evaporate  the  liqoid,  or 
peifonn  the  experiment  with  half  the  qoantity.  This 
method,  however,  will  not  ^ve  very  accmate  resalls 
when  the  soil  contains  not  only  lime,  btit  also  almnina, 
nnce  this  is  partially  [ffedpitated  at  the  same  tjme 
with  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

These  two  simple  tests,  the  mechanical  and  the 
chemical,  deserve  to  be  more  frequently  employed  by 
the  fanner  than  they  actually  are ;  Indeed,  by  means  ol 
them,  and  withont  any  costly  apparataa  or  mnch  ex- 
pense of  time,  he  can  make  himself  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  tiie  most  important  constitoents  (tf  his 
different  soils. 

Eariheti'Ware. 
357.  The  pkutic  property  of  clay,  togettier  with  that 
of  hordeniMg  by  heat,  renders  it  pecoliariy  adapted  for 
the  mano&xjtare  of  eartKen-vsare.  The  clay,  having 
been  more  or  less  purified  by  elutriation  and  kneading, 
is  either  ^shioned  by  the  hand  npon  the  potter's  lathe, 
or  formed  by  pressure  in  moulds  into  articles  of  various 
shapes ;  these  are  fint  dried  in  tiie  air,  and  then  baked 
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in  fiimaces,  until  they  have  become  bard  like  Btone. 
The  clay  contiacts  in  drying,  but  still  more  in  baking ; 
consequently]  earthen-ware  is  smaller  after  being  baked 
than  before.  On  account  of  this  property,  small  cylin- 
ders  of  day  were  formerly  used  for  measuring  high 
temperatures  ( We^ewoo^i  pyrometer).  Tbongh 
earthen-ware  acquires  by  baking  great  hardness  and 
solidity,  yet  it  still  remains  so  porous  as  to  imbibe 
water,  and  also  to  let  it  sweat  through.  This  fault  is 
remedied  by  covering  the  ware  with  a  vitreous  coating, 
the  so-called  glazing,  which  is  composed  of  the  same 
materials  aa  glass  (§236).  The  most  important  kinds 
of  pottery  are, — 

a.)  Bricks  and  6ower-pots,  made  of  lotun  ot  coarse 
cby,  mostly  unglazed.  The  brownish-red  color  of  the 
bilcks  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron. 

&.)  Earthen-ware,  made  of  common  clay,  and  coated 
with  a  glazing  of  litharge  and  clay. 

c.)  Stone-ware  {fine  eartben-waie),  made  of  very 
white  day,  and  likewise  covered  with  a  glazing  of  11- 
tiiarge  and  clay. 

d.)  Delft-ware,  stone-ware  covered  with  a  glazing, 
which  is  rendered  opaque  and  of  a  milky  whiteness 
(enamd)  by  oxide  of  tin  (white  Dutch  tiles,  &c.). 

e.)  Porcelain  is  made  of  the  finest  clay  (porcelain 
day  or  kaolin),  with  felspar,  and  baked  till  fusion  com- 
mences ;  the  glazing  consists  of  potassa-glass,  without 
litharge. 

/.)  English  stone-ware  (ordinary  porcelain)  is  made 
of  gray  day,  not  strongly  baked ;  the  glazing  ia  prepared 
from  common  salt,  which  is  thrown  into  a  hot  pottery 
furnace,  and  consists  of  soda-glass  withoat  litharge 
(milk-pans,  tteer-flagons,  &c.). 

Only  the  vitrifiable  pigments  (metallic  oxides)  can 
3d 
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be  employed  for  stainiDg  and  omamentlng  the  difierent 
kinds  of  pottery. 

Qmymsition  of  dag- 

258.  Experiment.  —  Dry  thoroughly  a  piece  of  white 
day,  and  expose  it  for  some  hours  to  a  powerful  heat, 
wUch  is  most  easily  done  on  the  hearth  of  a  heated 
oven ;  then  rub  two  ounces  of  it  to  a  powder  in  a  por- 
celain bowl  with  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  add;  pour 
upon  the  mixture  one  ounce  of  water,  and  let  it  remain 
some  weeks  in  a  warm  place.  Freqaently  stir  the 
mass  during  this  time  with  a  glass  rod.  Finally,  dilute 
it  with  six  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  strain  it  through 
linen.  The  residue  on  the  latter  consists  prindpally  of 
silicic  add,  but  a  base  caJled  alumina  (Ali  O,)  is  foond 
dissolved  in  the  liquid. 

C3ay  is,  accordingly,  an  insoluble  sslt,  siHcale  of 
alumina.  Before  the  clay  is  heated,  the  silidc  add 
holds  on  so  firmly  to  the  base  that  the  aulphnric  add  is 
not  able  to  expd  it ;  but  it  can  do  this  after  the  clay 
has  been  moderately  heated.  All  clay  {and  loam) 
contains,  besides  silicate  of  alumina,  variable  quantitiea 
of  silicates  of  potassa,  soda,  lime,  tac,  which  are 
likewise  rendered  dissolvable  by  burning  the  day.  To 
these  alkalies,  as  well  as  to  the  greater  porosity  of  the 
heated  day,  it  is  to  be  attributed  that  a  heavy  clayey 
soil,  which  is  impervious  to  the  air,  is  converted  merely 
by  burning  into  very  fertile  arable  land,  and  that  badly 
(slightly)  burnt  bri<^  yield  a  very  effideot  material  fcff 
manure. 

Su^hate  of  Alumina  (Al,  0„  3  SO,  -f  18  HO). 

259.  Experiment.  —  Evaporate  the  liquid  obtained  in 
the  former  experiment  till  only  one  and  a  half  or  two 
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ounces  of  it  remain,  and  then  put  it  in  a  cool  place ; 
it  wiQ  cryatallize  in  thin  silky  platea  of  a  pearly  lustre, 
which  are  very  deliquescent ;  it  is  sulphate  of  alumina. 
Pour  off  the  liquor  remaining  behind,  which  always 
contains  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  again  dissolve  the 
crystals  in  a  little  water.  In  factories  the  solution  is 
frequently  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  a  solid  mass  is 
thereby  obtained,  which  is  employed  in  calico-printing 
and  dyeing. 

Alumina,  or  Oxide  of  Aluminum  (AJ,  O,). 
260.  IkperimerU.  —  Add  a  solution  of  cailionate  of 
soda  to  half  of  the  above  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumi- 
na, until  the  liquid  reacts  basically;  a  brisk  efferves- 
cence ensues,  and 
voiiiiie.      a   gelatinous   pre- 
cipitate is  formed, 
Soluble,      which,  after  repeat- 
ed washings  with 
IdbIuUb.    water,  will  dry  in  a 
warm  place  into  a 
white  powder.     This  powder  is  a  combination  of  alu- 
mina with  water,  hydrate  of  ahmiina  (Al,  0„  3 HO). 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  cannot  combine,  like  the 
bases  previoasly  considered,  with  carbonic  acid ;  hence 
the  carbonic  acid  gas,  set  free  from  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  escapes  with  effervescence.     Alumina  differs  from 
clay  in  «o(  being  rendered  plastic  by  water,  and  from 
lime,  baryta,  strontia,  and  magnesia  in  not  giving  an 
alkaline  reaction. 

The  constituents  of  alumina  are  aluminum  and  oxy- 
gen, consisting  of  one  atom  of  aluminum  and  one  and 
a  half  of  oxygen.  Such  bases  are  called  sesquibases  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  simple  bases,  hitherto  consid- 
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ered,  as  K  O,  Na  O,  Ca  O,  Sec.  The  numbers  of  these 
sesqnibases  aie  doubled,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconTen* 
ience  of  using  fractions ;  thus  1 : 1}  : :  3 : 3,  =  Al,  O^ 

EjperimeiU.  —  Heat  in  a  test-tube  some  alumina 
with  potassa ;  it  dissolves  in  it  completely,  since  it  enters 
into  combination  with  the  potassa.  We  call  alumina  a 
base,  because  it  combines  with  acids  ;  we  may  also  re- 
gard it  as  an  add-,  for  it  combines  also  with  bases.  We 
shall  hereafter  find  among  the  metallic  oxides  other 
such  irresolute,  double-faced  characters,  which  play  the 
part  of  a  base  towards  strong  acids,  and  of  an  acid  to- 
wards sirong  bases.  Striving  to  be  both,  they  are  in 
reality  neither,  and  therefore  salta  with  an  alumina 
base  always  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  those  witii  an 
alumina  acid  a  basic  reaction,  but  both  of  them  are  very 
easily  decomposed- 
Alumina  is  a  body  of  extremely  di^cuU /asibiUty  ;  we 
can  only  melt  small  quantities  of  it  before  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blow-pipe.  The  melted  alumina  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  glass,  and  a  hardness  which  is  only  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the  diamond  (artifidal  rubies).  In 
this  form  we  find  alumina  also  in  nature ;  the  n^,  the 
most  costly  red  precious  stone,  and  Hie  si^htre,  the 
most  costly  blue  stone,  consist  of  crystallized  alumina. 
Emery  has  also  the  same  conetitation,  and  is  employed, 
on  account  of  its  hazdneaa,  for  polishing  metals  and 
glass. 

Akan   ( SnUpkate  of  Alumina  and  Potassa). 
(KO,  SO,-j-Al,0„3SO,  +  24HO.) 
261.  ExperimenL  —  Saturate  two  ounces  of  boiHng 
water  with  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  add  to  it  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  alumina,  obtained  at  §  259.    Stir  the  mix- 
ture till  it  is  cold,  and  decant  the  dear  liquor  from  the 
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white  sediment.  The  Bedlment  is  ahtm  in  a  state  of 
powder.  If  dissolved  in  boiling  water  aod  sloiolj/ 
cooled,  yoa  obtain  from  it  crystallized  alnm  in  beanti- 
fol,  transparent,  fom-aided  double  pyramids  (octahe- 
drons). 

Thus  almn  is  a  combination  of  two  different  salts,  — 
it  is  a  double  salt.  The  two  salts, 
"*■  ■"■  sulphate  of  potassa  and  sulphate 

of  alumina,  have  united  chemi- 
calfy  together,  for  a  new  body 
with  new  properties  is  formed 
£rom  them;  they  have  united 
ehemicaliy  witti  each  other,  for 
definite  quantities  of  both  salts 
have  entered  into  combination, 
namely,  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  an 
ounce  of  sulphate  of  alumina;  or,  more  accurately, 
1  at.  K  O,  S  0„  and  1  at  A],  0„  3  8  Or  Alum  U  diffi- 
cultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  so  in  hot  water,  has 
an  add  reaction,  and,  like  all  the  salts  of  alumina,  has 
an  astringent  taste. 

263.  Experiments  with  Alum, 
Experiment  a.  —  Heat  a  small  crystal  of  almn  before 
the  blow-pipe ;  it  foams  and  melts,  forming  a  white 
porous  mass  (burnt  alimi),  the  foaming  is  owing  to  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  of  crystallization,  which  con- 
stitutes nearly  one  half  of  the  weight  of  the  alum. 

Experiment  b.  —  Hydrate  of  alumina  is  precipitated 
by  carbonate  of  soda  from  alum,  in  the  same  manner 
as  from  sulphate  of  alumina. 

Experiment  c.  —  Boil  half  an  ounce  of  Brazil-wood 
for  fifteen  minutes,  in  six  ounces  of  water ;  decant  the 
decoction,  and  dissolve  in  it  half  an  ounce  of  alum;  it 
25' 
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thereby  acquires  a  more  brilliant  red  color.  Now  add 
to  it  a  Bolntion  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  of  soda,  as 
loog  as  any  predpitate  is  produced;  this  |Veciiutate 
ia  of  a  fine  ted  color,  and,  when  dried,  constitates  tbe 
Brazil-wood  lake  of  commerce.  In  a  similar  manner 
colored  precipitates  (lakes)  are  obtained  from  other  veg- 
etable coloring-substajices.  This  example  serves  to 
show  tbe  powerfol  attraction  which  alumina  has  for 
eolorwg  matter.  Almost  all  colors  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom  may  be  precipitated  by  alumina 
from  their  solutions,  which  accounts  for  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  alumina  salts  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing.  For  this  purpose  the  acetate  of  abimina  is 
very  frequently  substituted  for  alum,  because  the  feeble 
acetic  acid  more  readily  leaves  tiie  alomina  than  the 
strong  snlphnric  acid  does.  It  is  obtained  by  mixing 
together  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of 
alumina  (or  alnm),  whereby,  by  double  elective  affinity, 
soluble  acetate  of  alumina  (alum  mordant)  and  insoluble 
sulphate  of  lead  are  formed. 

Experimeat  d.  —  Moisten  a  piece  of  alnm  (or  clay  or 
alumina)  with  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  nifrate  of  cobalt, 
and  heat  it  before  the  blow-pipe;  the  nitric  acid  is 
driven  off,  but  tlie  oxide  of  cobalt  which  remains  be- 
hind imparts  a  beaattfiU  blue  color  to  the  compound  of 
alumina.  This  fact  is  fr^uently  taken  advantage 
of  as  very  accurate  means  of  detecting  alumina.  By 
a  similar  procesa,  a  valuable  and  very  beautiAil  blue 
pigment  is  prepared,  called  smaltt. 

Another  splendid  blue  pigment,  ulti-avutrme,  has  been 
made  within  a  few  years,  by  heating  to  redness  a  mix- 
tare  of  alumina,  sulphuiet  of  sodium,  and  a  trace  of 
fron.  This  pigment  must  be  carefully  kept  from  con- 
tact with  acids,  as  they  would  evolve  from  it  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  destroy  the  color. 
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363.  Alam  is  not  prepared  on  a  large  scale  directly 
from  clay  and  aulphmic  acid,  bnt  from  rocks  contain- 
ing aiamina  and  also  Bulphtu  (pyrites) ;  for  instance, 
aluminous  slates  or  ehaies.  If  these  rocks  are  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air  {weather- 
inff),  or  are  moderately  heated  (roasted),  there  is  formed 
from  the  snipbnr  sulphuric  add,  which  now  combines 
with  the  alumina. 

364.  Alum  affords  a  fine  example  for  elucidating  the 
piincipie  of  so-called  isomorphism.  For  instance,  we 
are  able  to  replace  the  potassa  in  the  alum  by  an- 
other simple  atomic  base,  namely,  soda  or  ammonia, 
or  to  replace  the  alumina  by  another  sesqulbase,  name- 
ly, sesquioxide  of  chromium,  or  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
without  thereby  changing  the  octahedral  crystalline 
form.     We  thus  obtain  the  following  kinds  of  alnm :  — 

Potassa  iliun,  consitiiig  of  Bolpbate  of  almniiu   -f~  Bolptitte  of  potassa. 
Soda  «liini,  "  "  "         .^        "        "  aoda. 

Anunonift  alvn,       "  "  n         _^        u        » amiQoiiisb 

Chrame  ohmi,  "  sulphate  of  chrome    -}-"<'  potosM 

(soda  or  ammonia). 
Iron  alnm,  "  tnlphale  of  iron       -|~  sulphate  of  potusa 

(soda  or  ammonia). 

These  combinations  ore  said  to  be  isomorpkous  (from 
Iirot,  equal,  and  futp^,  form),  or  having  the  same  form, 
because  they  possess  a  similar  consUluHon  and  the 
same  crystcUline  form  (octahedron).  The  term  alum  is 
now  applied,  also,  to  some  of  the  double  salts,  in  which 
no  alumina  is  present.  The  three  first  of  the  alums 
mentioned,  have  a  white  color,  chrome  alum,  a  deep 
red,  and  iron  alum,  a  pale  violet  color.  They  may 
easily  be  prepared  by  dissolving  together  in  water  their 
simple  constituent  salts,  in  proper  proportions,  and 
putting  Uie  solution  aside  to  crystallize. 
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Occwrettce  of  A^mina  in  Nature. 

265.  Next  to  Biiica,  alumina  occuib  most  frequently 
in  nature,  and,  indeed,  not  only  in  clay  and  loam,  but 
also  in  rocks  and  minerals ;  for  instance,  in  the  veil- 
known  gray-colored  day-slate,  porphyry,  &c.  Felspar 
must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  the  alumina 
minerals,  and  is  fomid  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in 
granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  other  rocks.  In  its  con- 
stitution it  has  the  greatest  similarity  to  alum,  except 
that  it  contains  silicic,  instead  of  sulphuric,  acid. 

Alum  (anhydrous)  (K  O,  S  O,  -f-  Al,  O^  3  S  O.)  j 
Felspar  (K  O,  Si  0,-f  AJ,  0„  3  Si  O,). 

Felspar,  like  all  other  stones,  is  finally  disintegrated  by 
the  influence  of  air  and  water,  and  by  heat  and  cold ;  it 
weathers,  as  the  miners  say,  or  is  dissolved,  and  the  sili- 
cate of  potassa  is  thereby  gradnaUy  removed  by  the 
water,  so  that,  as  the  result  of  this  decomposition,  clay 
or  loam  remains  behind  (Al^  0„  3  Si  O,).  When  the 
farmer  lets  Ma  ploughed  land  he  fallow,  that  is,  remain 
uncultivated  for  some  time,  he  by  this  means  acceler- 
ates the  weathering;  soluble  salts  of  potassa,  soda,  lime, 
and  other  salts,  are  thereby  formed  from  the  constitu- 
enta  of  the  soil,  and  to  these  salts  especially  is  to  be  at- 
tributed the  greater  fertility  of  fallow  land  over  that 
which  has  been  exhausted  by  cultivation. 

266.  Glucinum,  Yttrium,  Zirconium,  Thorium,  and 
the  reeenUy  discovered  Erbium,  Terbium,  and  Noriam, 
are  very  rare  elements,  the  combinations  of  which  with 
oxygen  ate  white,  inaolable,  and  earthy,  like  aluminum, 
and  are  called  Glacina,  Yttria,  Ziiconia,  &c. 
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BETBOSPECT  OF  THE  EABTHS  CALUUINA,  &c). 

1.  The  earths  aie  combinatioDB  of  the  metals  of  the 
earths  with  oxygen. 

2.  They  are  entirely  inaohible  in  water. 

3.  They  do  not  combine  with  catbooic  acid. 

4.  The  most  important  of  these  earths  is  ahtmina, 
which,  combined  with  silica  (clog,  loam.),  forms  a  prin- 
dpal  ingredient  of  arable  land,  and  of  many  kinds  of 
rocks. 

5.  Alumina  is  a  mach  weaker  base  than  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths. 

6.  Weak  bases,  as  if  they  were  acids,  combine  with 
strong  bases. 

7.  Many  bodies  may,  in  chemical  combinations,  re- 
place another  body,  atom  for  atom,  without  a  change 
of  the  crystalline  form  taking  place  {isomorphotts  snb- 


8.  Neatrdl  saUs  are  salts  in  which,  for  every  atom  of 
carrgeu  which  the  base  contains,  tiiere  is  an  atom  of 
add. 

9.  Many  neatral  salts  may  combine  with  one  or  sev- 
raal  atoms  of  acids ;  such  combinations  are  called  add 
sails. 

10.  There  are  also  combinations  of  neutral  salts  with 
one  or  more  atoms  of  bases ;  they  are  termed  basic  salts. 

11.  When  two  different  salts  unite  chemically  with 
each  other,  they  aie  called  double  salts. 


1.  The  metala  of  the  alkalies,  of  tiie  alkaline  earths, 
and  of  the  earths,  are  caRed  light  metaU,  because  they 
are  specifically  lighter  than  tiie  other  metals. 
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2.  They  never  occttr  in  nature  as  pure  metals,  neither 
as  pore  oxides  (with  the  exception  of  alumina),  but  al- 
ways as  salts,  and  constitute,  together  with  silica,  the 
principal  portion  of  our  earth. 

3.  Of  all  bodies,  they  have  the  greatest  affinity  for 
oxyge7%,  and  form  with  it  oxides,  which  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  earths)  dissolve  in  water. 

4.  The  oxides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies,  and  of 
the  alkaline  earths,  aie  the  strongest  bases  (alkalies, 
alkaline  earths). 

5.  On  account  of  their  great  affini^  for  oxygen,  tiie 
preparation  of  the  light  metals  is  very  difficult,  since 
the  combination  between  the  metal  and  oxygen  can 
only  be  destroyed  in  the  strongest  charcoal-fire,  or  by 
the  galvanic  corrent.  Only  potassium,  aodiom,  and 
aluminum  are  as  yet  accurately  known. 

6.  Until  the  year  1807  the  alkalies  and  earths  were 
regarded  as  simple  bodies ;  but  at  that  time  the  English 
chemist^  Davy,  succeeded  in  resolving  them  into  metals 
and  oxygen,  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current 

7.  Most  of  the  light  metals  are  able  to  decompose 
water,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  without  the 
aid  of  an  acid;  that  is,  to  withdraw  from  it  the  oxy- 
gen, and  consequentiy  liberate  the  hydrogen. 


LAWS  OF  CHEMICAL  COMBINATION. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  othear 
metals,  it  will  be  well  to  revert  to  the  laws  of  chemical 
combination,  often  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  a  methodical  system. 

267.  dass^ation  of  Chemical  CombinatioHS.  —  As  in- 
numerable words  may  be  formed  Jrom  the  twenty-six 
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letters  of  oni  alphabet,  so  likewise  immmetable  com- 
poonds  may  be  prepared  horn  the  sixty-two  chemical 
elements.  These  may  be  classed  into  three  great  di- 
visions. Combinations  of  the  ^st  order  are  formed 
when  elements  miite  with  elemeate;  to  this  belong, 
for  instance,  atuds  and  bases.  When  these  are  com- 
bined together,  we  obtain  combinations  of  the  second 
order,  for  instance,  salts.  fVom  the  nnion  of  the  salts 
with  salts  are  produced  combinations  of  the  third  order, 
for  instance,  doable  salts.  We  find  something  quite 
anaJogons  to  this  in  the  construction  of  our  language. 
FVom  letters  we  form  syllables,  from  syllables  sin^e 
words,  and  &om  single  words  compoand  words. 

268.  When  bodies  combine  chemicalli/  with  each  other, 
it  is  always  in  certain  fixed  and  invariable  proportions. 
Water,  in  whatever  condition  it  may  exist,  whether  in 
springs  or  in  the  sea,  as  ice  or  vapor,  is  uniformly  com- 
posed of  12^  ounces  of  hydrogen  and  100  ounces  of 
oxygen.  When  artificially  prepared  by  burning  hydro- 
gen in  oxygen  gas,  exactly  the  above  proportion  of  each 
gas  is  required,  that  is,  12^  grains,  ounces,  or  pounds  of 
hydrogen  are  required  for  every  100  grains,  ounces,  or 
pounds  of  oxygen.  If  13  ounces  of  hydrogen  are  taken, 
half  an  ounce  of  hydrogen  remains  behind;  or  if  101 
ounces  of  oxygen  are  taken,  then  an  ounce  of  oxygen 
remains  behind.  Quicklime,  whether  prepared  from 
marble  or  limestone,  from  chalk  or  oyster-shells,  invari- 
ably contains  350  ounces  of  calcium  and  100  ounces  of 
oxygen ;  and  sulphuric  acid,  whether  manufactured  by 
the  Nordhausen  method,  from  green  vitriol,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  English  method,  by  the  combustion  of  sul- 
phur, always  contains  200  ounces  of  sulphor  to  300 
ounces  of  oxygen. 

369.  It  has  also  been  ascertained,  by  the  most  reli- 
able investigations,  how  many  parts  by  weight  of  the 
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oUieT  elementa  combine  with  100  parts  by  weight  of 
oxygen.  Since  these  qoantittes,  as  will  hereafter  ap- 
pear, are  of  great  importance  in  chemisby,  tbe  num- 
bers representing  those  of  the  most  common  elements 
are  given,  as  follows :  — 

100  omices  of  oxygen,  ts=  O,  combine  with 
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aancea 

of  hydroEtn, 

orH. 

489oimcM 

orK. 

ITB 

mtrogen. 

"H. 

S» 

Htdinin, 

"Ha. 

75 

carbon, 

'  C. 

225         •■ 

uunoninm, 

"NHt 

aoo 

BQlpIlQT, 

'  S. 

250         ■■ 

calcinm. 

"Ca. 

400 

« 

"P. 

8S9         « 

buion, 

"B». 

443 

" 

cUofme, 

"a. 

158         " 

mi«iiMian), 

«Mg. 

1000 

bromine. 

"&. 

171        " 

alwnintmi, 

"  AL 

15S6 

iodine. 

- 1. 

350         " 

iron. 

"Fe. 

929 

cjaiH^ott, 

-Cy. 

345         " 

maiieaneM, 

"Mn. 

1S« 

" 

boron, 

"  B. 

338 

cobdt, 

"  Co. 

378 

" 

■ilicon, 

«  Si. 

369         " 

Dickd. 

"Hi. 

407 

rinc. 

"  Zn. 

1350 

sUtot, 

"  Ag. 

735 

" 

tin, 

"  Sn. 

IMS        " 

pladnam. 

"Pt 

1194 

« 

ted. 

«Pb. 

S4&B         « 

gold. 

«  An. 

1330 

« 

bvnmlb. 

"Bi. 

328        " 

dmKntam. 

"Cf. 

8M 

" 

copper, 

"  Cn- 

937        " 

arsenic. 

"As. 

1250 

" 

-Bg. 

1613         " 

anh'mnnw 

■'  Sb. 

These  Qombers  are  called  combinivg'  proportionals, 
because  they  express  tbe  proportion  in  which  an  ele- 
ment chemically  combines  with  100  parts  of  oxygen. 
If  we  now  wish  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  po- 
tassa,  or  of  oxide  of  mercury,  we  have  only  to  refer  to 
the  table,  and  we  find,  that  in  potaasa  489  ounces  or 
parts  of  potassium  combine  with  100  ounces  or  parts 
of  oxygen,  and  that  in  tbe  oxide  of  mercnry,  1350 
ounces  of  mearenry  combine  with  100  ounces  of  oxygen. 

Accordingly,  tiie  elements  with  the  smaller  propor< 
tional  numbers  most  be  regarded  as  more  powerful  than 
those  with  larger  [ffoportional  numbers.  Potassium,  for 
instance,  is  Z\  times  stronger  than  mercury,  since  489 
ounces  of  it  unite  with  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen 
that  1350  ounces  of  mercury  do. 
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370.  EqmvaleiUt. — Further  experiments  have  led  to 
the  surprisiiig  discovery,  that  these  Diunbers  not  only 
indicate  in  what  proportion  the  elements  combine  with 
oxygen,  bnt  also  in  what  qnantities  they  combine  wUh 
each  other.  These  qnantities  are  the  same  as  those  of 
t^e  proportional  niimhera.  13^  ounces  of  hydrogen 
combine  exactly  with  100  oonces  of  oxygen,  forming 
water;  with  200  ounces  of  snlphnr,  forming  snlphn- 
retted  hydrogen;  vrilh  443  onnces  of  chlorine,  forming 
moriatic  acid.  The  same  quantity  of  sulphur  which, 
with  300  ounces  of  oxygen,  formed  snlphniic  add, 
yields,  with  489  onnces  of  potassium,  snlphnret  of  po> 
tassinm,  with  350  onnces  of  iron,  sulphuret  of  iron, 
and  with  1350  onnces  of  mercury,  sulphuret  of  mer- 
cury (annabai).  If  the  Iron  is  heated  with  cinnabar, 
the  sulphur  passes  to  ihe  stronger  iron,  and  the  mer- 
cury is  set  free.  350  ounces  of  iron  are  thus  just  suffi* 
dent  to  decompose  1450*  onnces  of  dnnabar,  and  con- 
sequently to  liberate  1350  onnces  of  mercury.  If  more 
iron  is  employed,  a  portion  of  it  remains  nncombined ; 
if  more  cinnabar,  a  part  of  it  remains  undecomposed. 
When  in  a  chemical  conUrination  one  element  replaces  aO' 
other,  it  always  happens  in  the  quantitiet  specified  by  the 
conUnmng  proportionals. 

For  100  dollars  can  be  bought  6  ounces  of  gold, 
or  13  ounces  of  platinnm,  or  100  ouncea  of  silver,  or 
1,S00  ounces  of  mercury;  consequently,  6  ounces  of 
gold  have  the  same  mercantile  value  as  12  ounces  of 
platinnm,  or  100  onnces  of  silver,  tec  The  same  prin- 
dple  holds  good  in  chemistry.  350  ounces  of  iron,  489 
ounces  (^  potassium,  or  1250  ounces  of  mercury,  com- 
bine with  100  ounces  of  oxygen;  acccnding^y,  350 

•  Cimubar  la  corapowd  of  nwrcm?  la&O  +  ralphnr  900  =:  IMO. 
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onnces  of  iron  have  the  same  chemical  value  as  489 
ounces  of  potassium,  oi  1350  ounces  of  mercury. 
This  is  the  reason  why  these  numbers  are  likewise 
termed  eqidvalents  (from  iEqttus,  equal,  and  valor, 
value).  Thus,  by  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  to  be 
understood  100  parta  of  it  by  weight ;  by  one  equivalent 
of  iron,  350  parta  by  weight ;  and  by  one  equivalent  of 
mercury,  1250  parts  by  weight,  &c. 

271.  The  same  law  of  equivalent  proportion  appUet 
oho  to  the  chemical  combinations  of  the  second  and  third 
order,  to  which  the  process  of  a  neutitilization  of  a  base 
by  an  acid,  and  the  capacity  of  saturation  of  adds,  re- 
feired  (§  200).  When  the  basic  properties  of  a  base, 
and  also  the  acid  properties  of  an  acid,  have  disappeared, 
then  these  two  bodies  have  united  with  each  other 
in  precisely  those  quantities  which  are  determined  by 
the  natural  law.  The  amount  of  this  qnantity  for  each 
body  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  adding  together  the 
eqtuvalent  numbers  of  their  ccnnponent  parts. 

CSofife  is  carbonate  of  lime  (Ca  O,  C  O,). 

ZoM  consiits  of  OaAaue  Aad  oOD^tB  <^ 

1  «q.  of  cildnm  =  SSO  1  eq.  of  carlxn  =    76 

nod  I  M[.  ^^oaygen  =-  too  and  3  eq.  of  oxygen  =  200 

ComMning  nnmber  <^  Cft  O  =•  350  Combining  Domber  of  C  Oi  =  STS 
That  is,  in  chalk  350  onnces  of  lime  are  always  com- 
bined with  275  ounces  of  carbonic  acid,  and  exactly  the 
same  proportion  must  be  used  in  the  artificial  prepara- 
tion of  chalk  from  its  constituents.  The  combining 
proportion,  or  equivalent  nnmber,  of  chalk  is  accord- 
ingly =  625. 

If  we  wish  to  convert  chalk  by  common  sulphuric 
add  into  gyptum  (Ca  O,  8  O,)  we  must  first  seek  for 
the  proportional  number  of  the  acid.  We  commonly 
find  in  it  one  equivalent  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid, 
united  with  one  equivalent  of  water. 
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The  eonititnenta  of 
ndphmic  Kcid  are  water  ars 

1  eq,  Eulphar  =  300  1  eq.  hTdrogcoi  k     13| 

ud  9  eq.  oxjgen  ^  300  I  eq.  oxTgen     ^  100 

Eq.ofSOgisthns    =500  Eq.  oTHO  ii  diof  =  1134 

CoDBeqtieDtl;,  the  combining  proportion  of  common 
enlphuric  acid  is  612^.  This  quantity  just  Boffices  to 
convert  the  above  obtained  635  oonceB  of  chalk  into 
Eulphate  of  lime.  The  carbonic  acid  which  thereby 
escapes  amounts  to  275  ounces. 

Gypsiim  combines  always  with  two  equivalents  of 
water  of  crystallization;  its  constituents  are,  coose- 
qnently,  — 

leq.ofCftO=  3S0 
I  eq.  of  S  Oi  =>   600 
HidSeq.  oTHO   =   835 
Bqidralsat  nnmber  of  crTst.  gTpanin  =  IOTS  =  CiO,  SOi-fSHO. 

If  you  heat  it,  the  water  is  expelled,  and  there  re- 
mains for  calcined  or  anhydrous  gypsum  the  equiva- 
lent 850.  It  is  evident  that  water  enters  into  chemical 
combinations  with  the  acids,  bases,  or  salts,  not  as 
being  essential  to  their  constitution,  but  only  aa  form- 
ing a  portion  of  them. 

Previously  to  the  discovery  of  this  law,  hardly  fifty 
years  ago,  it  could  only  be  ascertained  by  laborious 
trials  how  much  of  one  body  was  required  to  combine 
with  another,  or  to  replace  another;  it  is  now  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  table  of  the  proportional  or 
equivalent  numbers  to  ascertain  beforektmd  the  quan- 
tity to  be  employed. 

273.  MuUiple  Ftoportiotu. —  IVbny  elements  have 
the  capacity  of  combining  witli  three,  four,  five,  or 
even  more  proportions  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine, 
&«.,  thus  producing  the  different  oxides,  sulphides, 
chlorides,  &C.,  described  in  sedaon  154.    This  would 
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at  first  aeem  to  be  InconsiBtent  with  the  law  thst  bodies 
always  combine  with  each  other  in  fixed  proportions ; 
bat  on  more  mature  consideratioa  of  the  sabject,  it  will 
be  obvioas  that  no  inconsistency  exists,  and  that  tiiese 
greater  or  less  qnanlities  are  not  promiscuonsly  com- 
ponnded,  bnt  that  they  are  likewise  combined  in  Jlxed 
and  ittvari^le  proportions. 

If  we  ascend  a  hill,  it  is  at  oar  own  option  to  take 
many  or  few,  long  or  short  steps,  since  the  inclina- 
tion is  not  interrupted  by  perpendicolar  acclivities  j 
bat  on  moanting  a  flight  of  stairs  or  a  ladder,  a  deter- 
minate and  regular  number  of  steps  only  can  be  taken. 
In  like  nianner,  bodies  which  combine  in  several  propor- 
tions with  another  body  do  so  in  different,  but  yet  in  in- 
variable qaantities,  and  snch  combinations  always  take 
place  in  ratios  of  l-)-,  3,  2^,  3,  or  3},  but  never  in  ratios 
of  1-},  or  1|,  or  H,  jcc.  The  ascent  takes  place,  as  it 
woe,  only  by  whole  or  half  steps ;  thos,  for  instance, — 
-,        ,     .       flOOi)i.ofozjMii,eaitM»tiei>zid«  ^CO- 

. .J.      •  ise  "  "     ozalicMid  »CtO». 

fc™.«B>       [^  .  ,      c«b<mic«dd  =-C0* 

100  OS.  of  <M^g|sii,iuln>ni  oxide  i^NO. 

T5  OS- of  Ditto- J  aoo  "  "      nitric  oxide  B=SOt. 

pm Ibrm,  with '  800  "  '      nitrou  uid  :=ITOj 

1.600  "  "     nltdeadd  —  NOg. 

'lOOOB.of oxTgMVt^^itozideof mangiiMM,    s=HbO. 
ISO  "  "      Meqnioxide  of  mingSMie  =  Uni  0|. 

"•  ""^  ■  aoo  "  "      hTperoxidn  of  nuuigKMM  =  Mo  O,. 

atmitona,wm     ,^  «  .      manganic  Kad  =MiiO» 

S50  "  "      psnnuganlc  add  ^HoiOr. 

In  tiie  combinations  of  carbon,  the  ratio  <^ 
the  oxygen  is  as  .  .  .  1 :  1| :  3 

In  the  combinations  of  nitrogen,  the  ratio 
of  the  oxygen  isas  .  .        1;3:3;6 

And  io  the  combinations  of  manganese, 
the  ntio  of  the  oxygen  is  as  1:11:3:3:3) 
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It  18  obvioas  ^at  these  nambets  stand  in  a  very 
simpte  ratio  to  each  other,  and  that  the  larger  numbers 
aie  a  mnltiple  of  the  smaller  number ;  this  is  expressed 
by  calling  it  the  law  of  multiple  proportions. 

273.  Gaseous  bodies  always  combine  with  each  other  in 
certtan  volumes.  The  volume  of  the  gases  is  very  often 
less,  afl;er  combination,  than  the  sum  of  their  volomes 
in  their  separate  state. 


From  1  voL  of  chlorine  and  1  voL  of  hydrogen  are 
formed  3  vols,  of  hydrochloric  a<ud  gas. 

FVom  2  vols,  of  hydrogen  and  1  voL  of  oxygen  are 
formed  2  vols,  of  aqneons  vapor. 

From  3  vols,  of  hydrogen  and  1  voL  of  nitrogen  are 
formed  3  vols,  of  ammoniacal  gas. 

From  6  vols,  of  hydrogen  and  1  voL  of  solphor  are 
formed  6  vols,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Thus  the  same  constancy  characterizes  the  combi- 
nations by  volnmes  as  those  by  weight,  and  they  are 
marked  by  a  stdll  greater  simplicity.  And  if  it  were 
possible  to  convert  all  bodies  into  gases,  probably  a 
similar  umple  proportion  by  measure  or  volume  would 
be  observed  in  all  chemical  combinations. 

274.  Atoms. —  After  having  proved  by  a  vast  number 
of  iacts,  the  result  of  the  most  laborious  investigationB, 
that  chemical  combinations  always  take  place  accord- 
ing to  fixed  volnmes  and  weights,  the  canse  of  this 
wond^fnl  immutability  is  sought  for.  A  thinking 
man,  when  he  knows  that  a  thing  happens,  and  how  it 
happens,  will  always  inquire,  Why  is  it  thus,  and  not 
otherwise  ?  This  question  could  not  be  solved  by  any 
eiFort  of  experiment  and  observation ;  but  reflection  has 
enabled  us  to  arrive  at  an  idea  by  which  we  can  ex- 
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pLain  vo  omselveB  this  regularity  and  onohangeable* 
uesa.  This  idea  has  received  the  name  of  the  atomie 
tkeoty.    It  is  as  follows: — 

1.)  Every  substance  is  composed  of  small  particles, 
which  lie  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  are  called 
atoms;  between  these  atoms  there  are  interstices  or 
pores.  In  light  bodies  the  atoms  are  more  remote  from 
each  other,  and  the  interstices  are  larger,  than  in  heavy 
bodies.  When  substances  are  subjected  to  cold  or 
[vessare,  the  atoms  approximate  more  closely,  and  the 
bodies  become  denser  and  spedfically  heavier,  while, 
if  heated,  the  atoms  separate  from  each  other,  the  pMes 
become  larger,  and  the  bodies  consequendy  more  ex- 
panded and  specificaUy  lighter.  The  atoms  are  farthest 
distant  from  each  other  in  gases  and  vapors ;  in  steam, 
for  instance,  they  are  1700  times  more  remote  than  in 
the  liquid  water,  since  the  former  occnpies  1700  times 
more  space  than  the  latter. 

2.)  Simple  bodies  have  simple  atoms,  compound 
bodies  cor^HMtnd  atoms.    For  example,  — 


.)  These  small  particles,  of  which  the  mass  of  a  body 
cannot  be  farther  divided  into  yet  smaller  par- 
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tides.  Thna  is  expluned  the  name  aionuu  (that  which 
cannot  be  divided). 

4.)  They  aie  bo  small  that  they  can  neither  be  seen 
nor  counted,  even  by  means  of  the  mf>st  powerfal  mag- 
nifying-^aBB ;  and  they  have,  therefore,  only  an  imagi- 
nary existence. 

6.)  When  a  solid  body  separates  slowly  from  a  fluid, 
its  atoms  have  time  to  arrange  themselves  beside  each 
other  in  a  definite  manner,  and  we  obtain  regvlar  crys- 
tals ;  but  on  becoming  suddenly  solid,  an  irregviar  dis- 
poution  of  the  atoms  takes  place,  and  the  body  appears 
cmorjiiunu  (vitreons  or  pulverulent). 

6.)  The  position  of  the  atoms  towards  each  other 
mogr  be  varied.  As  four  balls  may  be  put  in  the  fol- 
lowing positions,  — 


oooo 

so  atoms  also  may  lie  beside  each  other,  arrangi 
sometimes  in  one  and  sometimes  in  another  manner 
Thus  is  explained  why  one  and  the  same  substance 
may  often  appear  in  different  forms  of  crystallization, 
or  witii  a  Afferent  stmctnTe,  conseqnentiy  in  two  dif- 
ferent states  (dimorphous).  Sulphur,  at  ordinary  tern- 
peiatures, crystallizes  from  its  solutions  in  octahedrons; 
but  when  fused,  it  aystallizes  on  cooling  in  oblique 
prisms  (§^  125, 1^).  A  newly  forged  iron  axle  has  a 
fibrous  texture,  bat  after  being  used  for  some  time  its 
texture  becomes  granular. 

7.)  The  atoms  of  different  bodies  have  also  probably 
a  different  size.      A  regular  square  may  be  constructed 


of  f  onr  peas ; 


but  if  we  replace  one  of  the  peas 
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by  a  bean    r  ]^^^  or  by  a  mustard-seed, 


then  in  botb  cases  the  regular  form  is  disturbed ;  it  re- 
mains, however,  unchanged,  when  a  ball  of  lead   of  the 


same  size  as  the  pea  ia  sabstitated  for  it, 


m 


though  the  square  will  now  present  a  different  appear- 
ance. This  is  an  illustration  of  what  occurs  with  the 
atoms.  We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  alums,  that 
the  potaasa  may  be  replaced  by  soda  or  ammonia,  or 
the  alumina  by  sesquloxide  of  chromium  or  sesqnioxide 
of  iron,  without  changing  the  form  of  the  crystals.  We 
therefore  conclude  that  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia 
have  equally  large  atoms ;  they  are  isomoiphous  (of  the 
same  shape) ;  the  same  applies  also  to  alumina,  and  to 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  of  iron.  If  we  see,  on 
tiie  conlzary,  that  a  change  tahea  place  in  the  form  of 
the  crystals  when  we  replace  one  body  by  another,  we 
thence  infer  that  there  is  an  unequal  size  of  the  atoms 
in  these  bodies. 

8.)  The  isomeric  state  of  bodies  is  explained  very 
simply  by  the  atomic  theory.  The  most  manifold  and 
regular  grouping  may  be  produced  on  a  chess-board  by 
transposition  of  the  white  and  black  squares ;  for  in- 
stance,— 
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Each  fignre  is  composed  of  eight  white  and  eight 
black  sqaares,  bat  though  the  absolate  niimbei  is  the 
same,  the  groTipiiig  is  different  In  a,  one  and  one,  in 
b,  two  and  two,  in  c  and  d,  four  and  fonr,  squarea  are  so 
joined  together  as  to  present  a  difTerent  appearance.  If 
ve  imagine  these  sqnarea  to  be  atoms,  we  obtain  an 
idea  of  isomeric  bodies,  and  it  ia  thos  rendered  clear 
how  there  may  be  bodies  of  tlie  same  constitntion  and 
form,  yet  presenting  an  entirely  different  appearance, 
and  possessing  different  jHopertiea.  Those  exceedingly 
dissimilar  bodies,  caontchoac  (gnm  elastic),  petroleum, 
and  illnminating  gas,  afford  a  striking  example  of  ex- 
ternal difference  and  interior  conformity.  They  have 
the  same  constitnents  (carbon  and  hydrogen)  both  in 
quality  and  quantity. 

9.)  The  atoms  of  the  different  bodies  must  finally 
possess  also  weight,  and,  indeed,  very  different  degrees 
of  it  If  a  piece  of  chalk,  containing  perhaps  a  milUon 
of  atoms,  l^s  a  fixed  weight,  so  also  must  the  smallest 
particle  of  it  possess  weight,  however  slight  it  may  be 
for  a  body  having  weight  can  never  be  formed  of  a 
body  having  no  weight  Chalk  always  contains  350 
ounces  of  lime,  and  275  ounces  of  carbonic  acid.  If  a 
la^  piece  of  chalk  has  tiiis  constitntion,  so  a  smaller 
piece,  even  the  minutest  particle,  must  unite  in  the 
same  proportions.  If  we  sappose  chalk  to  be  composed 
c^  one  atom  of  lime,  and  one  atom  of  carbonic  acid,  we 
ascnbe  to  the  atom  of  lime  a  weight  of  350,  and  to  the 
atom  of  carbonic  acid  a  weight  <^  375.  In  350  ounces 
of  lime  are  always  contained  250  oonces  of  cal<unm 
and  100  onnces  of  oxygen ;  this  oomlsnation,  also,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  oonnsting  of  equal  atoms ;  acoordingly, 
one  atom  of  calcium  wei^is  250,  and  one  atom  of  oxy- 
gen 100.     Finally,  in  375  ounces  of  carbonic  add  are 
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always  contained  75  oances  of  carbon  united  vith  300 
ounces  of  oxygen ;  wherefore  75  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  weight  of  an  atom  of  carbon,  and  200  aa  that  of 
two  atoms  of  oxygen. 

The  nmnberB  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  given  in 
the  list  of  proportional  or  equivalent  numbers.  Thus 
these  number  in  an  atomic  point  of  view  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  relative  teeight  of  the  atoms ;  hence  the 
third  and  simplest  name  for  them,  atomic  weights. 
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mOS,  rEERtJM  (Fe). 
At  Wt  =  3S0,  — Sp.  Gr.  =■  T. 

275.  If  gold  is  called  the  king  of  metals,  iron  must 
be  deemed  by  far  the  most  important  and  usefid  sub- 
ject in  the  metallic  realm.  Iron  was  formerly  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  war,  and  received  the  name  of  Mars, 
and  the  symbol  J  ;  but  who  does  not  know  that  it  has 
now  attained  also  a  great,  an  indescribably  great  impor- 
tance in  the  peaceable  occupations  of  men  ?  It  is  not 
only  converted  into  swords  and  cannons,  but  into 
ploughshares  and  chisels,  and  into  a  thousand  other 
implements  and  machines,  from  the  simple  coSee-mill 
to  the  wonderful  steam-engine.  It  is  the  ladder  upon 
which  the  arts  and  trades  have  mounted  to  such  an 
extraordinary  height.  It  la  the  bridge  upon  which 
we  now  ^de  over  moTmtains  and  valleys  with  fbe 
rapidity  almost  of  magic. 
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Pore  gold  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  &ee  it  from  earthy  admixtures  to 
obtain  it  in  a  pore  metallic  state.  Not  bo  with  iron. 
The  ore  in  which  this  lies  imbedded  must  be  procured 
from  the  earth  by  skilful  operations,  and  its  oxygen  ex- 
pelled by  ingenious  methods,  and  by  exposure  to  the 
hottest  fire,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  metallic  iron ; 
the  latter  must  again  be  fused  and  refined  by  different 
operations  before  it  can  be  forged  and  welded.  Gold  is 
presented  to  men  by  nature  as  a  gift,  but  iron  must  be 
straggled  for  by  the  moat  laborioiu  toil,  by  exertion 
both  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powera.  Thus  iron  has 
become  a  blessing  to  those  countries  whose  inhabitants 
are  occupied  with  the  mining  and  working  of  it ;  for,  as 
history  teaches,  in  those  countries  are  found  the  bless- 
ings attendant  on  labor,  health,  contentment,  prosper- 
ity, and  intellectnal  culture,  in  a  iar  greater  degree  than 
in  those  countries  where  gold  abounds  and  industry  is 
neglected. 

In  another  respect,  also,  iron,  of  all  the  heavy  metals, 
appears  to  be  the  most  important  to  mankind.  It  is 
the  only  metal  which  is  not  injurious  to  the  health,  the 
oiily  metal  which  forms  a  never-failing  constituent  of 
the  body,  especially  of  the  blood ;  the  only  metal,  finally, 
which  is  found  everywhere  on  the  earth,  in  all  stones 
and  soils,  and  in  almost  every  plant.  Althongh  we  are 
ignorant  wherein  consists  the  influence  which  it  exer- 
dses  upon  the  life  of  animals  and  plants,  yet  its  uni- 
versal diffusion  must  lead  na  to  conclude  that  it  has 
pleased  the  Highest  Wisdom  to  invest  iron  with  an 
importance  for  organic  life  similar  to  that  possessed 
by  common  salt,  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  some  other 
sabstancea. 
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EtperimerUs  with  Iron  (/row  Ore). 
276.  For  theae  ezpcrimenta  _;&«  iron  JUiiigs  are  em- 
ployed, snch  as  are  kept  in  apothecaries'  shops. 

Eiqperiment  a.  —  Place  17}  giaina  of  iron  filings  upon 
a  piece  of  ciiarcoal,  and  beat  it  for  some  minates  in  the 
fltune  of  the  blow-pipe,  directed  upon  one  spot ;  it  be- 
comes red-hot,  and  the  heat  spreads  throughout  the 
whole  mass,  as  is  apparent  from  the  iridescent  tints, 
whicli  precede  the  red 

\^-  '"■  heat    The  iron  on  cool- 

ing acquires  a  darker,  al- 
most a  blade  color,  and 
bakes  into  a  coherent 
L  mass  weighing  about 
L  18|  grains.  Thus,  17^ 
W  grains  have  combined 
with  1^  grains  of  oxy- 
gen. If  you  multiply 
these  numbers  by  30,  you 
obtain  350  grains  of  iron  (1  atom),  and  35  grains  of 
oxygen  {\  atom),  or  foor  atoms  of  iron  to  one  atom  of 
oxygen.  This  body  may  be  termed  suboxide  of  iron. 
In  the  protoxide  of  iron,  one  atom  of  iron  (350)  always 
combines  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  (100) ;  consequentiiy 
the  suboxide  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  one 
atom  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  three  atoms  of  metallic 
iron. 

Experiment  b. —  Subject  again  the  above  mass  to  a 
red  heat,  for  a  longer  period,  in  the  blow-pipe  flame. 
It  contanues  to  increase  in  weight  until  it  has  finally 
gained  from  six  to  seven  grains.  It  now  forms  the 
same  combination  as  was  produced  by  the  burning  of 
iron  in  oxygen,  and  in  the  forging  and  welding  of  iron, 
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namdy,  the  well-known  trou  ehdert.  It  u  a  mix- 
tnre  of  protoxide  and  sesqmtxade  of  iron.  The  pro- 
toxide (Fo  O)  cannot  be  prepared  in  a  pure  state  by 
this  metbod,  as  sesqniozide  is  always  stmtdianeoaaly 
fonned ;  bat  from  the  color  of  the  suboxide  and  of  the 
black  oxide,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  has  a  black  color. 
We  peroeive  this  color,  also,  in  all  those  rocks  which 
cx>iitain  protoxide  of  iron,  generally  in  combination' 
with  silicic  acid.  Almost  all  black  ^d-.  green  BtoQe8> 
for  instonoe,  basalt,  day-elate,  greeasfbne,  serpentine, 
&&,  owe  their  color  to  protaxide  of  iron. 

An  iron  ore,  which  has  tbe.same  constitution  and  the 
same  black  color  as  iron  cinders,  occurs  abundantly  in 
many  places.  It  is  called  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  is 
not  only  attractable  by  the  inagnet,  but  is  itself  Ukewise 
magnetic.  A  small  magnet  may  be  prepared  by  placing 
a  piece  of  magnetic  iron  ore  (loadstone)  between  two 
rods  of  iron,  when  the  magnetic  force  passes  from  the 
stone  into  the  iron.  The  celel»ated  Swedish  iron  is 
mostly  obtained  from  this  variety  of  iron  ore. 

Eaperiment  c, —  Iron  tuuders,  when  exposed  for  a 
long  time  to  the  exterior  or  oxidizing  blow-pipe  flame, 
become  covered  with  a  red  pulverulent  coating ;  they 
take  yet  more  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  become  setqai- 
oxide  of  iron  (Fe^  Oi). 

ExperimetU  d. —  The  sesquioxlde  of  iron  may  be  pre- 
pared more  easily  in  the  following  manner.  Place  a 
crystal  of  green  vitriol  upon  charcoal,  and  heat  it  until 
it  has  become  of  a  brownish-red  color.  The  water 
and  Bolpburic  add  escape,  and  the  protoxide  of  iron 
(Fe  O)  remaining  behind  absorbs  one  half  as  mocb 
again  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  sesquioxide 
of  iron  (Fe^  O,).  The  ted  color  of  the  latter  is  more 
deariy  tavngbt  out  by  rubbing  it  on  papei  with  the 
27 
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nuL  In  the  same  manner,  sesqnioxide  of  iron  lemains 
behind  when  gteen  vitriol  ia  heated  in  the  preparation 
of  oil  of  vitriol ;  this  fonns  an  article  of  commerce  under 
the  name  of  ccgmt  mortvum,  English  or  polishing  rouge, 
and  is  a  fiivorite  and  cheap  pigment  for  varnish,  and  is 
also  used  in  the  polishing  of  glass  and  metals. 

Sesqniozide  of  iron  occurs  native  in  many  places 
of  the  earth,  BOmetimes  crystallized,  as  in  iron^lance ; 
sometimes  compact,  as  in  red  irotntone ;  or  radiated, 
as  in  red  hematite;  or  earthy,  as  in  red  ochre.  It  is 
often  also  mixed  with  day,  and  is  then  called  elt^  iron- 
tione.  The  coloring  matter  of  red  stones  or  earths  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Abiny  of 
the  above-named  bodies  form  immense  beds  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth,  and  are  osed  as  valuable  ores  (spec- 
ulor  iron)  iai  the  manufacture  of  iion. 

Etperiment  e.  —  Introduce  some  iron  filings  into  a 
tumbler,  and  fill  it  with  spring-water ;  the  iron  will 
gradually  lose  its  lustre,  and  assume  a  black  color ;  it 
is  converted  into  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  Repeat  this 
experiment  with  water  that  has  been  boiled ;  in  this, 
the  iron  will  retain  its  metallic  lustre.  The  cause  of 
this  difference  is  owing  to  the  eut  and  carbonic  acid, 
which  are  present  in  all  spring-water,  and  slowly  ox- 
idize the  iron.  These  gases  are  expelled  by  boiling, 
therefore  no  oxidation  takes  place  in  water  that  has 
been  boiled. 

MqKrimeiU  f.  —  If  you  now  pour  off  the  water,  so 
that  the  iron  comes  in  contact  also  with  the  air,  nut 
begins  to  {arm  upon  it.  The  iioa  absmbs  so  much  ox- 
ygen that  it  becomes  a  sesquioxide ;  it  also  absorbs  a 
definite  quantity  of  water  (3  atoms),  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  the  yellow  color  of  rust  Bast 
is  therefore  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  ( Fe,  O*,  3  H  O). 
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If  yon  keep  the  iron  moist,  and  stir  it  round  Beveral 
times  eveiy  day,  it  will,  after  a  time,  be  completely  con- 
verted into  met. 

This  comlunation  freqaently  occors  also  in  nature, 
and  is  used  as  an  excellent  iron  ore,  nnder  the  name  of 
brown  iron  ore.  When  mixed  with  clay  it  is  called 
yeUnw  clay  iron-stone,  yellote  ochre,  Sec  The  yellow  or 
brown  color  which  we  see  in  so  many  stones  when 
they  are  exposed  to  the  air,  the  yellow  at  brown  color 
of  the  soil,  loam,  or  aand,  always  proceeds  from  the  hy- 
drated  sesqnioxide  of  iron.  The  weathering  of  black 
varieties  of  stone  to  a  brown  stzatum,  and  finally  to  a 
yellow  arable  soil,  will  now  no  longer  appear  strange ; 
the  black  protoxide  of  iron  contained  in  them  is  grad- 
ually oxidized  into  a  yellow  bydrated  sesqnioxide  of 
iron. 

Ex^terimetU  g.  —  Pnt  a  small  quantity  of  the  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron  obtained  at  b,  or  some  itoa  filings, 
into  a  phial ;  fill  the  latter  with  artificial  Seltzer-water, 
and  let  it  stand,  well  stopped  np,  for  one  day.  The 
white  flakes  which  deposit  on  the  bottom  of  the  phial 
are  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  formed  fix)m 
the  protoxide  of  iron  of  the  iron  cinders,  and  from  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  Seltzer-water.  The  chemically 
combined  water  in  this  case  communicates  a  white 
color  to  the  black  jwotoxide  of  iron.  The  clear  liquid 
also  contains  aome  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  in  solution, 
as  is  evident  from  the  imky  taste  peculiar  to  solutions 
of  iron.  It  ia  then  to  be  poured  into  a  tnrabler,  and  left 
for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air.  In  proportion  as  the 
free  carbonic  exad  escapes,  the  surface  is  covered  with  a 
delicate  white  pellicle,  the  color  of  which  gradually 
changes  to  yeUow,  then  to  red  and  violet;  finally,  the 
pellide  assumes  a  yellowish-lMtiwn  color,  and  falls  aa 
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nut  to  the  bottom.  Protoxide  of  won  tUtrocU  oi^igen 
wUh  great  avidUp,  and  is  converted  into  magneHe  oxide 
of  iron,  and  fma3^  iitio  hydrated  aesquioxide  of  tron. 
The  Baltfl  of  protoxide  of  iion  act  also  in  the  same  maa- 
ner ;  this  is  the  reason  of  their  becoming  yellow  by  long 
keeping,  or  by  exposure  to  the  air.  A  very  thin  pellicle 
of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  gives  a  yellow  reflection ;  a 
thicker  pellicle,  a  red  or  brown,  and  a  still  thicker  one, 
a  violet  and  blue  reflection ;  this  explains  the  iridescent 
changes  of  color  presenting  such  a  beautifid  appeaiance 
on  the  surface  of  standing  waters.  In  those  places 
where  epring-waters  flow  over  stones  containing  iron, 
natural  solutions  of  carbonate  of  iron  {cha^^ate 
ifftUeri)  frequentiy  occur,  which  are  likewise  decom- 
posed by  the  air.  This  decomposition  of  tiie  carbonate 
of  iron  is  the  source  of  the  brown  mod  which  is  de- 
posited in  la:^  quantities  &om  some  waters.  By  the 
accnmutation  of  this  mud,  lai^  beds  d"  hydrated  aes- 
quioxide  of  iron  are  formed,  known  under  the  name 
of  bog-iron  ore,  and  from  which  iron  is  worked.  This 
ore  usually  contains  also  some  phoeph<nio  add. 

The  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  found  in  many 
countries  in  the  form  of  a  light  gray  massive  stone,  and 
in  such  large  quantities  that  iron  is  obtained  from  it. 
The  famous  Stfrian  steel  is  principally  prepared  £rom 
tiiis  ore,  which  is  called  spathic  iron  ore,  or  8pherodd> 
mte.  Mixed  with  clay,  it  very  frequently  oooors  asso- 
ciated with  pitKXHtl,  and  it  is  from  tiiis  ore  that  most  of 
the  English  iron  is  obtained. 

277.  In  attending  to  the  combinations  which  iron 
yields  with  oxygen,  we  have  also  become  acqiuiinted 
with  the  most  important  iron  ores  from  which  iron  is 
prepared  on  a  large  scale.    They  are  the  following: — 

Fe  O  -|-  F^  On  or  magnetic  iron  ore. 
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Fe  O,  C  0„  or  spaiJiic  iron  (clay  iroa-stoiie,  sphe* 
loeidente). 

Fe,  On  or  specolar  iron  (red  hematite,  iroii'^lanoe,  &c). 

Fe,  Oi  -|-  3  H  O,  or  brown  iron  ore  (yellow  iron-stone, 
yellow  ochie,  Sue). 

Catt-Xron,  Bar-hon,  and  SteeL 
S78.  Worfcaig  of  .fi-on.  —  In  order  to  extract  metallic 
iron  £rom  the  ores  just  menlioiied,  they  must  be  de- 
prived of  their  oxygen.  This  is  generally  done  by  ex- 
posing them  with  charcoal  to  a  red  heat  As  a  general 
mle,  a  inixtm«  of  several  hindB  of  ore  is  used  for  smelt- 
ing, because  experience  has  taught  that  Hob  process  is 
then  conducted  more  eauly  and  more  completely  than 
when  only  one  kind  of  iron  ore  is  employed.  The  ores, 
containing  carbonic  acid,  water,  or  sulphur,  mast  pre- 
viously be  heated  in  appropriate  furnaces  to  expel  these 
volatile  gases  {roasting  of  the  ores).  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  iron  ores  are  never  pure,  but 
always  contain  foreign  ingredients  (gangues) ;  for  in- 
stance, silica,  clay,  lime,  manganese,  phosphorus,  &c. 
SiUea  especially  forms  a  principal  ingredient  in  iron 
ores.  This  does  not  melt  even  when  exposed  to  the 
hottest  fumace-fire;  and  yet  it  must  be  melted,  that 
the  iron  may  flow  from  the  ores,  and  be  obtained  as  a 
coherent  mass.  This  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  a 
base,  commonly  lime,  with  which  the  silicic  add  will 
combine.  A  lime-glass  is  formed,  and  if  loam  or  clay 
be  present  also  an  alumina-glass,  both  of  which,  when 
comtnned,  melt  more  readily  than  each  separately,  and 
flow  off  as  slag.  The  substance  which  forms  this 
fusible  compound  is  termed  the  flux;  and  the  combi- 
nation of  the  prepared  ore  and  the  flux  is  called  the 
mirfttre.  Alternate  layers  of  this  mixture,  and  of  wood- 
37" 
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oharooal  or  of  coke  are  now  thrown  into  a  laige  fomoce, 
called  tJie  blcul-fumace,  cotistracted  aa  shown  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

Fli.  140. 


The  p<Mlion  a  of  the  blast-fdniace  is  called  the  tht^  ; 
b  is  the  boshes,  c  is  the  crucible  part,  and  e  is  the  hearth. 
The  mouth  of  the  furnace  serves  both  for  charging  ^e 
materials,  and  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke ;  it  is  thus 
both  a  door  and  a  chimney.  In  the  upper  portion  of 
the  shaft  the  mixture  is  heated  to  redness  (it  is  roast- 
ed) ;  during  this  process  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  lime- 
stone also  escapes.  Farther  down,  the  charcoal  ab- 
stracts firom  the  iron  ore  its  oxygen,  and  escapes  with 
it  as  carbonic  oxide,  which  at  the  opening  is  entirely 
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OCHunimed,  on  access  of  air,  into  carbonic  acid,  and  oo- 
oanODS  the  bright  fiame  which  issnea  &om  the  top. 

Tb  the  bosbea,  where  the  gieatest  beat  is  eyolred,  the 
reduced  iron  melta  and  &11b  in  drops  npon  the  hearth, 
tt^etber  with  the  silica,  lime,  and  clay ;  these  form  a 
slag,  which  Aoata  on  the  mohen  iron,  and  ie  drawn  off 
at  i.  The  mdted  iron  is  snfieied  to  flow  off  from  time 
to  time,  by  a  small  opening  niade  in  the  side-wall  of  the 
heeiti).  After  having  heated  to  a  hundred  degrees  or 
more  the  air  necessary  for  biuning  the  charcoal  or  coke, 
it  ia  forced  at  i^  by  means  of  la^  bellows,  or  other 
wind  apporatttt,  into  ihe  furnace,  in  which  a  heat  of 
perhaps  1200°  or  1400°  C.  may  be  produced.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  melted  iron  and  the  slag  are  removed 
from  beneath,  fresh  cha^^  of  ore,  lime,  and  charcoal 
are  introduced  at  the  top,  and  in  this  manner  the 
smelting  often  conttnoes  uninterruptedly  for  five  or  six 
years,  according  ae  the  fnmace  holds  out 

Drm  Ore,  Iron  +  [OxTgen  + 

Plax, 

Fnel, 


8  (dmjf. 
Cubon,  Carbon,  —      — 


(cMi-iroiiJ. 

The  slag  from  the  blast  furnaces  has  generally  a 
green  or  blue  color,  owing  to  the  [votoxides  of  iron 
and  of  manganese  there  dissolved  in  it.  It  is  fre- 
quently formed  into  square  blocks,  and  used  for  build- 
ing-stones. 

379.  Cast  or  Crude  Iron. —  The  metal  obtained  by 
the  above  process  is  by  no  means  pure  iron,  but  a 
chemical  mixture  of  iron  and  carbon.  A  hundred- 
weight of  iron  takes  up,  at  the  hottest  white  heat,  from 
about  foor  to  five  pounds  of  carbon,  and  likewise  some 
silicon  from  the  siliiuc  acid,  some  aluminum  from  the 
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day,  and  somefimes  also  a  trace  of  snlphnr,  phog- 
phomB,  arsenic,  &c^  when  the^  were  contained  in  the 
iron  ore.  CaBt-iron,  thna  obtained,  is  characterized  by 
tiie  following  properties. 

a.)  It  is  fusible  at  a  Rowing-  white  heat  (wioaght- 
-  iron  and  pure  iron  are  not) ;  therefore  it  is  especially 
adapted  for  those  iron  articles  which  are  made  by  cast- 
ing. For  remelting  iron  on  a  small  scale,  graphite 
crucibles  are  made  use  ot^  bat  on  a  large  scale  shaf^ 
fomaces  {SehaehVifen),  at  the  so-called  cupola-fomaoes. 

b.)  Cast-iron  is  brittle,  and  can  neither  be  forged  nor 
welded  (bar-iron  and  steel  may  be  bent,  forged,  and 
welded).  The  appUcatiou  of  cast-iron  mnat,  therefore, 
be  limited  to  the  mannfactnre  of  such  articles  as  are 
not  exposed  to  being  bent,  or  to  strong  concussions. 
Very  recently,  however,  a  method  has  been  discovered 
for  imparling  to  cast-iron  a  certain  d^ree  of  flexibiUty, 
and  even  of  malleability,  by  exposing  it  for  several 
days  with  iron  scales  or  spathic  iron  to  a  red  heat. 
The  term  malleable  cast-iron  (fonte  malleable)  has 
been  given  to  this  kind  of  iron. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cast-iron  in  commerce,  known 
as  gray  and  white  iron.  The  gray  iron  is  almost  black, 
has  a  granular  texture,  and  admits  of  being  filed,  boied, 
&c;  the  while  iron,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  silvery 
whiteness,  possesses  a  lamellar-crystalline  textuie,  and 
is  so  hard  as  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  steel  instruments. 
Crude  white  iron,  by  remelting  and  very  slow  cooling, 
is  changed  to  gray;  on  the  other  hand,  the  gray  is 
changed  to  white  iron  by  being  heated  and  suddenly 
cooled.  Gray  iron  is  best  adapted  for  castings ;  white 
iron  is  the  most  soitable  for  the  mannfactnre  of  bar 
iron  and  steeL 

380.  MiUeable  or  Bar  Iron.  —  Castriron,  by  being 


d^Mived  of  its  carbon,  is  converted  into  malleable  trott, 
and  acquires  the  following  very  important  properties. 

a.)  Bar-iron  possesses  great  dudilitj/  and  lenacitt/,  and 
may  be  faarameied  or  rolled  into  sbeeta,  and  drawn  out 
into  fine  wire,  which  is  not  the  case  with  cast-iron. 

6.)  At  a  less  de^ee  of  heat  than  that  of  fusion,  it  - 
becomes  K>Jij  like  wax  or  glass,  bo  that  two  glowing 
pieces  may  be  welded  into  one.  Upon  this  property 
rests  its  capacity  of  bewg  welded,  wbidi  is  possessed  by 
no  other  known  metal,  except  platinum.  All  the  other 
metals  become  fluid  instantaneoasly,  as  is  i^e  case  with 
ice,  without  ondeigoing  previous  softening. 

c.)  Wrooght-iron  is  saffi<nently  soft  to  be  worked  by 
steel  instrnments,  and  it  does  not  become  harder,  if, 
when  heated  to  redness,  it  is  saddenly  quenched  in 
water  (steel  is  thereby  rendered  brittle). 

d.)  WroDgbt-iron  is  distinguished,  moreover,  from 
cast-iron  by  its  fibrous  texture,  composed,  as  it  were,  of 
threads  incorporated  together;  while  cast-iron  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  baked  gramdar  mass.  But  it  ia 
a  very  striking  fact  that  fibroaa  wrooght-iron,  by  re- 
peated jolts  or  blows,  becomes  gradually  granular  and 
brittle,  as,  fot  example,  in  the  axletrees  of  carriages. 
Thus,  also,  in  solid  bodies,  their  particles  or  atoms  can 
change  their  posUum  with  regard  to  each  other,  which 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  possible  only  with  liquid 
bodies.  By  thorongbly  heating  and  reworking,  the 
former  strength  and  flexibility,  as  well  as  the  fibrous 
texture.  Is  restored  to  the  iron. 

Wronght-iron  is  not  entirely  freed  from  carbon ;  it 
contains,  however,  only  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  pound 
of  it  for  each  hundred-weight.  Iron  enlardy  free  fi«m 
carbon  is  sofier  and  more  tenadons  than  bw-iron ;  thos 
we  see  that  it  is  the  chemical  combination  of  the  car- 
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bon  with  the  iron,  as  in  cast-iron,  which  destroys  these 
two  properties  of  softness  and  tenaci^. 

281.  Refinery  of  j^on.  —  1.  Ftaery  Process. —  The 
method  which  is  employed  for  separating  carbon  irom 
the  cast-iron  is  very  simple.  The  carbon  is  bv/nt  out 
by  heating  the  iron  to  fusion,  and  coastantly  stining  it 
while  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  the  oxygen  of  which 
combines  with  the  caibon,  forming  carbonic  oxide  gas. 
Daring  the  operation,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  iron 
(one  quarter)  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  iron  cin- 
ders, which  fdse  with  the  sand,  that  either  adheres  to  ^e 
cast-iron,  or  is  porposely  strewed  upon  the  hearth,  and 
form  with  it  a  heavy  black  slag  of  silicate  of  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron.  The  iron  ma«s  becomes  gradually  more 
tenatdons,  dnce  the  iron  melts  bo  much  the  more  diffi- 
cultly the  less  carbon  it  contains ;  and  finally,  in  the 
form  of  a  loosely  coherent  mass  (the  bbxm)  is  placed 
under  a  loaded  hammer,  by  a  few  blows  of  which  the 
remaining  slag  is  pressed  out,  and  the  iron  partides  are 
formed  into  a  compact  mass.  The  latter  is  afterwards 
usually  hammered  or  rolled  into  bars  or  bands.  This 
method  of  convertiDg  brittle  cast-iron  into  ductile  and 
malleable  iron  is  called  the  jmery  process.  The  object 
of  the  refinery  is,  as  has  just  been  shown,  to  separate  the 
carbon  from  the  iron.  The  annexed  scheme  serves  to 
render  the  process  more  intelligible. 

Cutlrm,          I  Ironi  I  Iron  J,  |  Cubon. 

Air,                          —  Oijeen,  Oinrfmn. 

Sand,  1— mix, 

Ptodoctt,  I  Wrought  Iron,     I  Slag,  I   Caibonic  Oxide. 

2.  Pttd^mg  Process.  —  For  the  refining  or  decarbon- 
izing of  larger  quantities  of  iron,  the  revert>eratory  fur- 
naces are  used,  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  prep- 
aration of  soda  (§  220).     A&  in  these  furnaces  the  fuel 


n»  1*1-  does  not  come  in  contact 

witb  the  iron  itself,  a 
cheaper  fnel  than  char- 
coal may  be  made  nsc 
of,  for  iaatance,  pit-coal 
or  turf,  the  ashes  of 
which,  if  mixed  with 
the  iton,  would  certainly 
BpiAi  it.  These  are  cail- 
edpuddKng-fiimaces,  be- 
cause the  iron  must  be 
kept  constantly  atined 
(puddled). 
282.  9leeL  —  Steel  holds  a  middle  place  between  cast 
and  wToaght  iron,  lx)th  as  to  the  quantity  of  carbon  it 
contains,  and  other  properties. 

a.)  If  quenched  when  heated  to  redness,  it  is  ren- 
dered hard  and  brittle  (lite  cast-iron) ;  if  cooled  some 
what  more  slowly,  it  is  rendered  elaiHc,  and  if  cooled 
very  slowly,  it  is  soft,  ductile,  and  malleable  (like  bar- . 
iron). 

b.)  It  is  less  fusible  than  cast-iron,  and  more  so  than 
bar-iron. 

c.)  It  conies,  in  every  hundred-weight,  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  carbon. 

To  these  properties  steel  owes  its  importance  as 
a  material  for  tfaoosands  of  articles,  especUlly  for  cut- 
ting instruments,  since  it  may  be  made  soft  or  hard, 
elastic  or  brittle,  at  pleasure.  The  article  manufactured 
is  usually  first  heated  to  redness,  then  suddenly  cooled 
by  quenching  it  in  water,  and  afterwards  tempered  in 
order  to  diminish  its  hardness  and  brittleness. 

Experiment,  —  Hold  a  steel  knitting-needle  in  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  till  it  is  red-hot,  and  then  quickly 
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plnnge  it  in  cold  water;  it  thereby  becomes  so  brittle 
as  to  break  on  any  attempt  to  bend  it  Again  hold 
the  needle  in  the  fire,  and  observe  the  changes  of  color 
which  it  passes  tbroagh ;  it  will  first  become  yellow, 
then  orange,  cximsou,  violet,  bine,  and  finally  dark<gray. 
The  caose  of  this  change  of  color  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  feimgiaone  water  (§  276),  namely,  a  film  of  oxide 
forma  upon  the  steel ;  at  first  the  film  is  ^in,  and  has 
a  yeUow  appearance,  but  gradually  it  becomes  thicker 
and  also  darker,  as  the  heat  increases.  The  final  result 
—  the  dark  gray  coating  —  is  iron  scales.  On  the 
standing  of  the  ferruginous  water  in  the  air,  the  oxida- 
tion advanced  (§  Si76)  a  step  further ;  in  that  case,  the 
final  result  was  a  brown  substance,  —  hydiated  seequi- 
oxide  of  iron.  A  definite  degree  of  hanlness  and  elas- 
ticity of  Vkt  steel  corresponds  to  each  of  these  tints,  the 
needle  when  covered  with  the  yellow  film  being  the 
hardest  and  most  brittle,  and  when  presenting  a  blue 
aspect  being  in  its  softest  and  most  elastic  condition. 
The  workmen  in  steel  impart  to  their  articles  various 
degrees  of  hardness  and  elasticity  by  tempering ;  filet, 
and  razors  are  made  very  hard  and  Imttle,  —  saws, 
watch-springs,  &&,  soft  and  elastic 

283.  Steel  may  be  prepared  in  various  ways :  — 

1.)  By  partly  refining  cast-iron,  so  that  only  one  half 
of  the  carbon  is  burnt  out  {crvde  steel) ;  or 

2.)  By  the  process  of  cementation,  which  consists  in 
filling  an  iron  box  with  bar-iron  and  powdered  char- 
coal, and  then  maintaining  the  whole  for  several  days 
at  a  red  heat.  The  carbon  gradually  penetrates  into 
tiie  iron,  thus  converting  it  into  steel  {blittered  steel}. 

Both  these  kinds  of  steel  must  be  rendered  uniform, 
eitlier  by  repeated  hammering  (iU^Tig)  of  it  when  heat- 
ed to  redness  {tilted  steel),  or  by  remelting  (catt  tteel). 


Steel  may  be  omameiited  by  ctnrodiiig  its  polished 
surface  with  adda,  whereby  a  vaiiety  of  light  and 
dark  colored  shades  and  impresslous  will  be  pro- 
dnced. 

FVom  Hie  constituents  of  bai  and  cast  iron  it  may  be 
inferred  that  steel  can  be  made  by  an  intimate  combi- 
nation in  eqnal  proportions  of  those  two  substancea. 
In  ttiis  manner,  indeed,  the  exterior  surface  of  wrooght- 
iron  articles  —  aa,  for  instance,  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, chains,  &c.  —  can  easily  be  converted  into  steel, 
by  being  heated  in  melted  castriron.  This  object  may 
be  attained  more  easily  by  strewing  {enocyamde  of  po- 
tassium over  the  hot  iron  (§  393). 

Iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  are  the  only  metals  which 
are  attracted  by  the  magjiet.  Magnetism  immediately 
vanishes  &om  bar-iron  when  it  is  removed  from  the 
magnet;  while  steel,  on  tiie  contrary,  retains  its  mag- 
netic power,  and  does  not  lose  it  until  heated  to  red- 
ness (steel  ntagnet).  The  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is 
likewise  attracted  by  the  magnet,  owing  to  the  protox- 
ide contained  in  it,  but  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  not 
so  attracted. 

Salts  of  hvn. 

384.  The  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  form 
salts  with  acids ;  we  have,  accordingly,  two  series  of 
iron  salts :  —  a)  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  are  gen- 
erally green,  and  consist  of  one  atom  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  one  atom  of  acid;  b)  the  salts  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  are  neaally  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  and  con- 
sist of  one  atom  of  oxide  and  an  atom  and  a  half  of 
add  (or  2:3). 

Iron  and  Acids. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  (^nS)  that  many 
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metals  diwolve  only  in  diluted  acids,  othen  only  in 
concentrated  acids,  and  that  the  former  take  the  oxy- 
gen raquiufe  for  their  oxidation  from  ^e  water,  while 
the  latter  take  it  from  the  adds.  Iron,  togetlier  with 
manganese,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  tin,  belongs  to  the 
firsl^named  class  of  metals,  which  are  called  waier-de- 
eompositiff  or  eledro'^sitive  metals.  The  mere  circnm- 
stance,  that  in  the  presence  of  an  add  they  are  able  to 
abstract  oxygen  from  the  water,  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion tiiat  they  are  mare  powerftU  ekemieai  bodies  tiian 
those  metals  which  cannot  do  this.  This  supposition  is 
in  reality  confirmed ;  the  electro-positive  metals  evince 
a  tar  greater  affinity  far  oxygen,  snlphnr,  chlorine,  &«., 
and  their  oxides  a  much  greater  affinity  for  the  adds, 
than  ia  exhibited  by  the  other  metals  and  dieir  oxides. 
It  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  remind  the  student  that 
a  solution  of  a  metal  does  not  contain  a  metal  as  such, 
but  always  a  metallic  salt  in  solution  (§  160). 

285.  Green  VUriol^  or  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  ^o» 
(FeO,  80,  +  6HO). 

This  salt,  which  is  always  formed  when  iron  ia  dis- 
solved in  diluted  sulphuric  add,  is  often  called  green 
vitriol,  on  account  of  its  pale-green  color.  By  slowly 
evaporating  the  solution,  the  salt  may  easily  be  ol> 
tained  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms;  these  crystals 
contain  nearly  one  half  their  weight  of  water  of  ays- 
tallization. 

Ecxperimeta,  —  Dissolve  100  grains  of  blue  vitriol 
(§  175)  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  introduce  into  the 
solution  a  piece  of  polished  iron,  which  has  been  previ- 
ously weighed  ;  the  blue  color  will  gradually  change  to 
gieen,  while  the  iron  is  covered  with  a  red  coating  of 
copper.    The  stronger  iron  takes  from  the  copper  its 


oxygen  and  snlphtuic  acid,  and  combinee  with  both  of 
them;  33  grains  of  roe- 
^^     tallic   copper   are    de- 
posited, while  foil  28 
grains  of  iron  have  been 
CwdBhie.  diBsolved.  Bnt32iato 
28  nearly  as  396  (the 
atomic    weight    of   copper)    la    to    350   (the   atomic 
w^eight  of  iron) ;  accordingly,  one  atom  of  copper  is  re- 
placed by  one  atom  of  iron.    This  process  Is  csdled  tke 
reduction  of  a  metal  by  the  moist  way.    The  snpematant 
liqnor  contains  in  solution  no  longer  any  copper,  bat 
only  ^een  vitriol,  which  may  be  crystallized  by  evap- 
oration.   Thus  is  explained  the  inappropriate  name  of 
coj^eras,  very  commonly  applied  to  sulphate  of  iron. 

Ehcperiments  with  Green  Viiriot. 

Experiment  a.  —  Let  a  solution  of  green  vitriol  stand 
for  some  time  in  the  air ;  it  will  gradually  assume  a  yel- 
lowish color,  and  a  browiush-yellow  substance,  hydrat- 
ed  eesquioside  of  iron,  is  depc^ited.  Ail  the  other  salts 
of  protoxide  of  iron  do  the  same ;  namely,  tkey  attract 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  are  gradually  converted  into 
salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Bat  the  acid  present  is 
not  sufficient  to  disscdve  all  the  oxide,  aa  this  has  a 
greater  capacity  for  aatnration,  that  ia,  requires  more 
acid  for  its  solution  than  the  protoxide  of  iron  does', 
therefore,  a  portion  of  the  oxide  formed  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom. For  the  same  reason,  a  sesquioxide  or  peroxide  al- 
ways separates  from  the  protoxide  saUs  of  the  other  met- 
als, when  they  are  converted  into  higher  oxide  salts.  A 
clear  solution  may  be  obtained,  by  adding  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  acid  to  dissolve  the  precipitated  oxide. 

Experiment  b.  —  Boil  half  an  ounce  of  green  vitriol 
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vrith  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water  and  one  diam  of 
Bnlphnrio  acid,  in  a  porcelain  bcwl,  and  add  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  add  to  the  solation,  until  the  color  of  it  is 
changed  to  yellow ;  it  now  contains  su^hcUe  of  sesquii^ 
oxide  of  iron  in  solution,  which  must  be  kept  for  use. 
The  same  effect,  namely,  the  conversion  of  the  protox- 
ide into  aesquioxide  of  iron,  is  thus  quickly  produced 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  which  in  the  former 
experiment  was  only  slowly  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
air.  Three  atoms  of  oxygen  are  withdrawn  firom  the 
nitric  acid,  and,  accordingly,  nitric  oxide  is  |n'oduced 
(§  163),  which  has  the  property  of  imparting  to  a  solu- 
tion of  green  vitriol  a  dark  color.  On  boiling,  the  nitric 
oxide  escapee,  and  is  converted  in  the  air  into  nitroua 
acid,  forming  the  yellow  fumes  that  are  given  off  dur- 
ing the  oxidation. 

Experiment  c.  —  Prepate  (1.)  a  diluted  solution  of 
green  vitriol,  (2.)  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  four  parts  of  water 
(see  former  experiment),  and  (3.)  a  mixture  of  the  first 
and  second;  and  then  add  ammonia  to  each  of  the 
three  liquids,  until  they  emit  a  distinct  ammoniacal 
odor.     There  is  formed  in  the 

1.  Solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  a  greenish  white  pre- 
cipitate of  hydrated  protoxide  of  iron ; 

2.  Solution  of  ma^etlc  oxide  of  iron,  a  black  precip- 
itate of  hydrated  magnetic  oxide  of  iron ; 

3.  Solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  a  yellowish  brown 
precipitate  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Ammonia  is  a  stronger  base  then  either  protoxide  or 
sesquioxide  of  iron ;  for  this  reason,  it  abstracts  from 
them  their  solphnric  add,  and  the  oxides  will  be  precip- 
itated,since  almost  all  the  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble 
in  water.     If  the  metallic  oxides,  at  the  moment  of  their 


BepaifttioD  from  a  combination,  meet  with  water, 
they  leadily  com- 
bine with  it,  form- 

Selublfc  ™ 

mg  kjfdrates.    This 
is  the  reaeon  why 
the  metallic  oxides, 
'•■*''*     which  are  obtained 
in  the  moist  way, 
frcqnently  have  a  very  difTeient  color  from  those  prepared 
in  the  dry  way  (by 
s^uut     heating  toredneas). 
If    you    heat   the 
hydrate,  the  water 
is  expelled,  and  the 
'"**''**  oxides  appear  now 
in  their  character- 
istic color.     This  change  of  color  is  well  illnstratcd  in 
the  case  of  common  bricks,  which,  before  being  bomt, 
have  a  yellow  color,  owing  to  the  presence  of  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron ;  when  bnmt,  they  are  red,  because 
the  hydrated  water  is  expelled  by  the  heat,  and  thereby 
anhydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  formed,  which  pos- 
sesses a  red  color.    If  the  above  precipitates  are  filtered, 
a  striking  change  is  soon  perceptible  in  the  protoxide 
of  iron,  its  color  changing  first  to  a  dark  green,  then  to 
black  (magnetic   oxide  of  iron),  and  finally  to  brown 
(hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron),  according  to  the  amount 
of  oxygen  absorbed.    As  already  stated,  one  of  the  most 
important  properties  of  protoxide   of  iron  is,  that  it 
combines  eagerti/  with  still  more  oxygen,  a  proper^ 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  communicates  also  to  the 
salts  in  which  it  is  contained. 

The  black  precipitate  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  com- 
ports itself  in  the  same  manner.     But  if  you  boil  it  pre- 
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viooaly  to  filtratiot),  it  will  retain  its  black  color  on  dry- 
ing. In  this  state  it  is  used  as  a  medicine,  under  the 
name  of  blade  oxide  of  iron. 

Experiment  d.  —  K  yon  poor  alcohol  opon  some 
braiaed  nnt^alls,  the  liquor,  after  a  few  days,  will  have 
a  brownish-yellow  color,  and  a  very  astringent  taste. 
This  liquid  — '  called  tincture  of  galls  —  contains  in  so- 
lution, besides  several  other  ingredients,  two  organic 
acidfi,  tamiic  acid,  or  tannin,  and  gaiiic  add.  Add 
some  of  this  tincture  to  a  solution  of  green  vitriol,  and 
some  of  it  likewise  to  a  mixture  of  water  and  sulphate 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  in  the  former,  a  Uffht-colored  pre- 
cipitate  will  be  formed,  which  assumes  at  first  a  violet, 
and  finally  a  black  color ;  but  in  the  second  liquid  a 
black  color  is  immediately  produced ;  and,  on  standing,  a 
black  precipitate  will  be  deposited.  This  black  precip- 
itate consists  principally  of  tamuUe  and  guUate  nf  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron.  By  adding  to  this  gum  or  sugar,  com- 
mon ink  is  prepared,  the  mucilaginous  or  saccharine 
liquid  thus  obtained  holding  the  gallate  and  tannate  of 
iron  in  suspension.  The  combination  of  tannin  and 
gallic  acid  with  protoxide  of  iron  is  not  black,  but  it 
becomes  so  on  exposure  to  the  air,  since  the  protoxide 
is  thus  converted  into  sesquioxide.  This  expltuns  the 
pale  color  of  fresh  ink,  and  its  becoming  dark  on  the 
paper.  If  you  dip  a  linen  rag  first  in  tinctnre  of  galls, 
and  then  in  a  solution  of  iron,  the  black  precipitate  is 
formed  in  the  fibre  itself,  and  thus  adheres  so  firmly  to 
it  that  it  cannot  be  washed  out  again.  This  is  the 
general  method  used  for  dyeing  cloth,  leather,  hair,  &c., 
either  black  or  gray,  and  for  this  reason  the  iron  salts, 
especially  green  vitriol,  have  a  very  extensive  applica- 
tion in  dyeing  and  calico-printing. 

286.  Mrate  of  sesguioxtde  of  iron  (Fe,  0„3  NO,)  is 
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obiained  by  adding  iron  filings  to  dilated  aquafortis,  as 
long  as  they  contiirae  to  dissolve  in  it  Nitric  acid  fiir- 
nishes  an  abondant  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  iron,  and 
this  takes  np  as  much  oxygen  as  it  can  hind,  and  is 
converted  into  a  sesqnioxide.  This  solution  is  of  a 
brown  color,  and  is  nsed  in  dyeing.  If  some  aqnafortis 
is  dropped  npon  cast-iron,  steel,  or  bar-iron,  black  spots 
are  produced,  because  the  iron,  but  not  the  carbon,  is 
dissolved.  These  spots  are  darker  in  cast-iron,  and 
lighter  in  bar-iron.  Hence,  to  ascertain  how  much  car- 
bon is  contained  in  a  sample  of  iron,  you  have  only  to 
dissolve  a  weighed  quantiiy  of  it  in  diluted  nitric  add, 
and  to  weigh  the  charcoal  remaining  behind. 

387.  Acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  l>e  prepared 
directly,  by  dissolving  freshly  precipitated  and  still  moist 
hydrated  seaqnioxide  of  iron  in  acetic  acid.  When 
mixed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  it  forms  ElaproUCi  ethe- 
real tincture  of  acetate  of  iron,  which  ia  sometimes  nsed 
83  a  medicine.  When  the  shoemaker  pours  beer  upon 
iron  nails  to  prepare  the  iron-black  with  which  be  black- 
ens his  leather,  he  obtains  acetate  of  sesqnioxide  of  iron; 
for  on  exposure  to  the  air  the  beer  is  changed  into  vin- 
egar, and  the  iron  to  sesquioxide.  Leather  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  skin  with  tannin ;  when  the  latter  meets 
with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  black  tannate  of  iron  (ink) 
is  formed.  An  iron  mordant  is  now  frequently  pre- 
pEired  for  dyeing  purposes,  by  dissolving  iron-rust  in 
wood-vinegar  (pyrolignite  of  iron). 

288.  PftospAoie  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  prepared  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  green  vitiiol  with  a  solution  of 
phosphate  of  soda ;  the  white  precipitate  produced  be- 
comes gradually  blue  by  attracting  oxygen  firom  the  air 
(phosphate  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  blue  iron- 
earth).  I%ospkate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  white,  and 
occurs  in  the  ashea  of  many  plants. 
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L-on  and  Chlorine. 
389.  Protoehloride  of  Iron  (Fe  CI),  a  green  salt,  is 
formed     by     dissolving 
v<4Miia.    iron   in   muiiatic   add ; 
seaquichhrule     of    iron 
N«-      (Fe,  Cy,  a  brown  salt, 
by  dissolving  aesqmox- 
ide  of  iron  or  hydrated  aesqiiioxide  of  iron  in  muriatic 
acid,  or  by  the  addition  of  chlorine  water  to  protoehlo- 
ride of  iron  (^186).     Protoehloride  of  iron  is  also  called 
mnriate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  sesquichloride  of  iron 
is  often  called  mnriate  of  aesquioxide  of  iron. 

^on  and  Cyanogen. 
As  chlorine  combines  with  iron,  so  tdso  cyanogen 
can  form  eombinations  with  iron.     Two  of  them,  Prus- 
sian blue  and  yeUow  prussiate  of  potassa,  have  acquired 
very  great  importance  in  the  arts. 

290.  Puissian  Blue,  or  Ferrocyanide  of  Iron 
(3FeCy  +  2FejCy,). 
If  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  agitated  with  prussic 
acid,  the  black  precipitate  becomes  blue ;  this  insoluble 
compound  is  termed  Paris  blue ;  or,  when  it  is  mixed 
with  white  substances,  —  for  instance,  alumina,  clay, 
starch,  &a,  —  Prussian  or  mineral  blue.     Its  constitation 
may  be  more  readily  imprinted  on  the  memory  by  re- 
garding it  as  prussiate  of  black  oxide  of  iron.     It  con. 
sista,  in  fact,  of  protoeyanide  and  sesquicyanide  of  iron, 
since  a  haloid  salt  and  water  are  always  formed  when 
hydrogen  acid  eombines  with  a  metallic  oxide  (§  187). 
Both  modes  of  consideration  harmonize  well  with  each 
other,  for  prussiate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  the  same  as 
cyanide  of  iron  -|-  water. 


Fe  O  +  H  Cy  =  Fe  Cy  +  HO; 
and  pniBsiate  of  Besquioxide  of  lion  is  the  same  as 
sesquicyanide  of  iron  -|-  wat^, 

Fe,  O,  +  3  H  Cy  =  Fe.  Cy.  +  3  H  O. 

Prassian  blue,  on  acconnt  of  iie  splendid  color^  is  not 
only  an  important  article  for  staining  wood,  paper,  &x^ 
but  it  is  also  one  of  the  principal  pigments  for  dyeing 
clolji,  cotton,  silk,  &c  .  The  color  thos  prepared  is 
called,  in  dyeing  establishments,  potassa  blue,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  indigo  blue.  Prussian  blue,  although  it 
contains  prussic  acid  or  cyanogen,  is  not  poisonous. 
Similar  inconsistencies  frequently  occur  m  chetmcal 
combinations.  Sometimes  a  poisonous  combination  is 
formed  from  iuaocnons  bodies ;  and  sometimes  a  harm- 
less compound  from  poisosotis  constituents.  Accord- 
ingly, a  correct  inference  cannot  always  be  drawn  as  to 
the  medical  effects  of  a  compound  merely  &om  its  con- 
stituents. 

EaperimeiU.  —  Mix  thoroughly  together  one  dram  of 
Fajis  bine  (pure  Ftussian  blue)  and  a  quarter  of  a  dram 
of  oxahc  acid,  with  some  water;  the  color  insoluble 
in  water  is  rendered  soluble  by  the  oxalic  acid,  and  a 
blue  liquid  Is  obtained,  which,  if  thickened  with  gum 
Arabic,  may  be  used  as  a  blue  ink. 

JExperimerU.  —  If  yon  heat  some  Prussian  blue  npon 
charcoal  before  the  blow-pipe,  an  empyreumatic  odor  is 
produced;  the  cyanogen  is  consumed  (Ci  N  is  con- 
verted by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  2  C  O,  and  N),  and 
you  finally  obtain  only  a  brownish-red  residue  of  ses- 
qnioxide  of  Iron.  Most  of  the  cyanogen  compounds 
are  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner  by  being  heated 
to  redness. 
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29L  Ferrocyanide  of  Ftitasnum,  or  Pnatiate  of  Potatta 

(SKCy,  FeCy  +  3HO). 

Experiment.  —  Heat  to  boiling  an  onnce  of  finely 

pnlverized  I^nsuan  blue  with  three  ounces  of  water, 

and  as  it  boils  add  gradually  caustic  potaesa,  until  the 

blue  color  of  the  mixtore  disappears.     You  obtain  a 

tuibid,  browmah-yellow  liquid,  which  you  render  clear 

by  filtration.     "Wliat  remains  ppou  tiie  filter  is  hydrat- 

ed   sesquioxide   of   iron,  wbich  is   separated  by  the 

stronger  potassa  from  the   Prussian   blue.     Tabular 

crystals  are  deposited,  on  cooling,  fiom 

"*■'"•  the  clear  yellowish  liquid;   they  are 

commonly  called   yellow  pmssiate  of 

potassa,  but  in  chemical  language  fer- 

rocyamide  of  pottusivm.     This  double 

salt  is  formed  as  follows :  — 

RiuBiuibliLB:  Iron  with  more  CTsnogen  +  Iron  with  leu  CTanogeii, 
Potasu :  oxygen  and  potamiam. 


(Iiisiilnbl«.)  (SolaUs.) 

The  potaasinm  of  the  potassa,  as  we  see,  replaces  the 
iron  in  the  sesqtucyanide  of  iron,  forming  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium, which  forma  a  double  salt  with  the  remaining 
nndecomposed  protocyanide  of  iron.  The  oxygen  of 
the  potassa  passes  to  the  liberated  iron,  and  converts  it 
into  sesqoioxide  of  iron.  Accordingly,  we  have  in  the 
yellow  salt  potassium  and  iron  both  combined  with 
ejauogeth  As  water  is  present,  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
unm  may  be  regarded  also  as  pmssiate  of  potassa,  and 
the  protocyanide  of  iron  as  the  pmssiate  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  the  whole  salt  as  a  combination  of  potassa 
and  protoxide  of  iron  with  pmssic  acid.     Such  being 
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the  case,  the  proBaic  acid  may  be  expelled  from  it  by  a 
stronger  acid ;  this,  in  fact,  does  take  place,  for  prasalc 
a<»d  is  commonly  prepared  from  tbis  rait  by  adding  to 
it  sTilphuric  or  phosphoric  a<dd  and  some  water,  and 
then  distilling  the  mixture. 

If  blood  and  potassa  lye  are  boiled  together  and 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  remaining  mass  is 
heated  to  redness,  a  yellow  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  is  obtained  by  the  lixiviation  of  it  with  water. 
This  salt,  prussiate  of  potassa,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  cyanide  of  potassium,  a  combination  consisting 
of  potassium  and  cyanogen  alone,  without  iron,  and 
which  ifl  a  white  salt  and  a  vtost  deadly  poison.  The 
fenocyanide  of  potassium  (the  use  of  which  term  instead 
of  prosmate  of  potassa  will  prevent  the  liability  of  mis- 
taking  one  eompoond  for  the  other)  is  not  poisonous. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  prepared  on  a  large 
scale  in  a  manner  similax  to  that  above  described. 
Blood,  horn,  leather,  m  other  animal  substances,  ate 
charred ;  this  is  best  done  by  dry  distillation,  in  order 
to  obtain  ammonia  as  a  secondary  product  {§  228) ;  the 
charcoal  thus  obtwied  is  then  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
potassa  and  iron,  and  the  mixture  fiised  at  a  red  heat 
in  a  reverberatory  fnmace.  In  animal  charcoal  there  ia 
still  contained  nitrogen.  This  nitrogen,  when  heated  to 
redness  with  a  strong  base,  unites  with  carbon,  forming 
cyanogen.  The  cyanogen  then  enters  into  combination 
witli  the  potassium  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa,  which 
is  reduced  by  means  of  the  coal,  forming  cyanide  of 
potassium.  By  dissolving  the  fused  mass  in  water,  a 
portioQ  of  the  salt  gives  up  its  cyanogen  to  the  iron,  . 
whereby  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (and  caustic  po- 
tassa) is  formed,  which,  after  sufficient  evapcsation, 
crystallizes  from  the  solution.  More  recently  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  air  has  been  ioccessfully  uaed  for  the  forma- 
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tion  of  cyanogen,  whereby  animal  sabstaRcee  have 
become  qttite  saperflttons  in  the  preparatioa  of  farocy- 
anide  of  potassium. 

292.  Experiments  with  Ferrocpanide  of  Potassium. 

Experiment  a.  —  By  mixing  a  solution  of  ferrocy- 
anide  of  potassium  with  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
a  deep  bine  predpitate  of  Prussian  blue  is  produced ; 
for  irora 

feiToqruideofpotaMiiiin:  pHitocyBiiidBofiron-f-c7BnideofpotMdiim,«iul 

Sulphate  of  Maqnioxide  of  iron :    iron,  oijgea,  uid  gnlphnric  add, 

.„  e™^  S  protocyanida  of  iron  +  sesanicyanida  of  iron 
an  liwmed  J  (i„goinbio)^  „a  sulphate  of  potts*  (rolnWa). 

ExpentnerU  b. —  Mix  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  with  a  solution  of  green  vitriol ;  a  light  blue 
precipitate  is  formed  (prus^te  of  protoxide  of  iron  and 
potassa,  or  ferrocyanide  of  iron  and  potassium).  Set 
aside  one  half  of  the  solution,  frequently  etimng  it ;  the 
light  color  of  the  precipitate  gradually  changes  to  a 
darker  blue.  This  change  takes  place  more  rapidly  by 
adding  to  the  other  portion  a  few  drops  of  uifiic  acid, 
and  heating  the  mixture.  In  both  cases  oxidation 
takes  place,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  protoxide  is  con- 
verted into  the  oxide,  so  that  prussiate  of  the  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  or  ferrocyanide  of  iron  is  formed.  Both  of 
the  methods  here  given  are  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  JPntssian  blue  on  a  large  scale.  In  dyeing,  the  cloth 
is  first  steeped  in  a  solution  of  iron,  and  then  passed 
through  a  slightiy  acidified  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium. 

EsperimejU  c  — Add  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  to  a  very  diluted  solution  of  blue  vitriol; 
you  obtain  a  purple  red  precipitate  of  ferrocj/tsnide  of 
copper.  The  coppa  gives  up  its  oxygen  and  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  potassium  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 


and  sulphate  of  potasaa  remama  dissolved  in  the  liquid. 
This  is  the  most  accnrate  test  for  detecting  the  presence 
of  copper  in  a  liquid.  Most  of  the  basic  elements,  like 
copper  in  this  instance,  form  double  componnds  with 
protocyanide  of  iron. 

Eiperiment  d.  —  Sprinkle  some  feirocyanide  of  po- 
tassinm  npon  a  piece  of  red-hot  sheet-iron,  and  qnench 
it  quickly  in  cold  water ;  the  iron  becomes  so  hard  as 
to  resist  the  action  of  the  file,  a  coating  of  steel  having 
been  formed  on  its  smface  by  the  carbon  of  the  cyano- 
gen. This  simple  process  is  especially  adapted  for  im- 
parting to  agricnltnral  implements  a  greater  degree  of 
hardness  and  dmability. 

293.  Red  prassiate  of  potassa,  or  ferriej/amde  of  pa- 
ttasium,  is  distinguished  from  the  yellow  pmssiate  by 
containing  sesqaicyanide  instead  of  protocyanide  of 
iron.  When  added  to  salts  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  it 
forms  a  deep  blue  precipitate  {but  no  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced by  it  in  the  salts  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron) ; 
therefore,  it  is  not  only  used  for  producing  a  blue  color, 
but  also  as  a  reagent  to  distinguish  the  salts  of  the 
sesquioxide  Irom  those  of  the  protoxide  of  iron. 

£-on  and  Sulphur. 

294.  Experiment. —  Protosu^hwet  of  Iron  (Fe  S).  — 
On  adding  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  to  a 
slightly  acidified  solution  of  green  vitriol,  no  precipitate 
is  produced;  but  if  sulphuret  of  ammonium  is  added, 
a  deep  black  precipitate  is  formed ;  this  precipitate  is 
Miphwrel  of  iron. 

295.  Eaxperiment.  —  Sesquisidpkvret  of  Iron.  —  Twen- 
ty grains  of  sulphur  and  thirty  grains  of  iron  filings  are 
thoroughly  mixed  and  heated  before  the  Mow-pipe 
flame  directed  upon  one  part  of  the  mass ;  this  part  at- 
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tains  a  red  heat,  which  lapidly  pervades  the  whole  mass. 
The  yellowish-lnxiwa  sabstanoe  obtained  is  sesqaisol- 
phuret  of  iron.  Another  method  of  preparing  this  snb- 
Rtance,  and  of  applying  it  to  the  evolation  of  snlpboret- 
ted  hydrogen,  has  been  described  (§  131).  This  com- 
bination  also  occors  native  (magnetic  pyrites).* 

Ezjieriment.  —  If  yon  moisten  protosulphnret  of  iron 
with  water,  and  let  it  remain  exposed  to  the  aii  for 
some  weeks,  small  green  oystals  will  be  found  dissem- 
inated thronghont  the  mass,  both  the  iron  and  the  sul- 
phur having  gradnalty  attzacted  oxygen  from  the  air. 
Fe  S  is  thna  converted  into  Fe  O,  S  0». 

396.  Bisu^kuret  of  Iron  (Fe  %).  —  Itoq  containing 
twioe  as  mnch  anlphur  as  the  protosnlphnret  occurs 
native  in  many  ores,  and  frequently  in  hard  coal,  and  is 
called  iron  pyrites  or  bisolphuret  of  iron.  It  has  quite 
fi^i4g.  the  appearance  of  brass,  and  nsnalty  oc- 
curs in  cubic  crystals.  If  heated  in  a  re- 
tort, half  of  Uie  sulphur  distils  over,  and  is 
collected,  and  a  black  aulphoret  of  iron 
remains  behind;  accordingly  snlphnr  may 
be  piepared  from  iL  Oreen  vitriol  is  pie- 
pared  from  this  residue,  by  piling  the  latter  in  heaps, 
and  leaving  it  for  several  months  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  green  vitriol  thus  formed  is  freed  from  earthy  im- 
purities by  lixiviation  and  evaporation. 

The  salts  of  iron  may  be  detected  by  their  behaviour 
before  the  blow-pipe,  by  ammonia,  tincture  of  galls, 
Bulphuret  of  ammonium,   and   feirocyanide  of  potas- 


*  7^  aimpoaitlon  rf  migiwtin  pjiiiu  genenllj  coimpoiidi  t 
ibnnnla  F078i  =  6S'efl-t-Pfl»Bi.— Cb«™  j'"'  -    - 
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Sj/stenuUic  ^/noptu  of  ihe  Qmtpotmds  of  Iron, 


a.)  Wron^iion  (iioa  -f  i  percent  of  cnfara). 
h.)  Cut-iron  0>'on-|-5perc«BLof  cftibon). 

c.)  Ste«l,  »  mixture  of  both. 

a.)  Snlpbnret  cjfron,  black. 

b.)  BinilpbiiRt  of  iron,        jellov. 
c.)  Se«qniaiilphDr«t  of  iron,  brownith-jeilow,  *  mixtnie  ctf  botk. 

Oxida  nfhon. 
a.)  Protoxide  of  iron,  black. 

Hjdntted  prolozids  of  iron,    irldle. 
h.)  Seiqnioxideof  inm,  teddbh-brown. 

Ejdisted  >caqaiozide  of  inm,  jcllairiili-bioini. 
C-)  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  black. 

d.\  Feme  add  (latdy  diacOTeitd)- 

o.)  SoIU^deOncfe. 

Salt*  of  tbe  Protoxide.  SalU  of  the  Seeqoiozide. 

(Oreen.)  (Brown.) 

Sulpbate  of  the  protoxide  irf  inn.  Bnlphateof  IbeMwinioxideof  in 

ntnUa  •         »  a  HiBMe         «         u  h 


FetiocTanidx^potauiam  (fellow).  VenicTanide  ofpotauiani  (nd). 
Ferro^anide  of  coppei  (rod).  Fetro^aoideitf  lron(Uiie). 


HAHQABBSB  <Ui). 
AL  Wt.  -•  MS  —  Sp.  Or.  ~  8. 

397.  Bladt  Oxide  or  Superoxide  of  JUbmgamete 

(MnO,). 

■    Sevearal  experiments  have  already  been  performed 

with  this  mineral,  which  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the 

Haiz  Moantains  and  from  Thniingia ;  we  use  it  eepe- 
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cially  for  the  preparation  of  o:tygeii  and  cblorine.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  combinations  of  oxygen  termed  hyper- 
ooddes  or  si^eroxides ;  bo  called  because  they  contain  an 
excess  of  oxygen,  which  they  give  out  when  heated  to 
redness,  or  when  heated  with  snlpbiuic  acid.  100 
ounces  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  which  contain  36 
onnces  of  oxygen  (2  atoms),  yield  at  a  moderate  heat 
9  ounces  (^  atom),  at  an  intense  red  heat  IS  ounces 
(^  atomj,  on  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  18  ounces 
(1  atom),  of  oxygen.  Therefore  hyperoxide  of  man- 
ganese is  excellently  adapted /or  combining  other  bodies 
with  oxygen,  aa  was  shown  in  the  pieparation  of  chlorine, 
when  the  oxygen  of  the  hyperoxide  of  manganese-  oxi- 
dized the  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid,  forming  water, 
and  thereby  liberated  the  chlorine  of  the  muriatic  acid. 

Glass-makers  ofteu  add  hyperoxide  of  manganese  to 
the  fused  glass,  to  render  the  color  of  the  black  or  dark- 
green  bottle-glass  yellow  or  orange,  a  shcide  which  is 
generally  preferred.  In  this  case,  also,  an  oxidation  is 
effected  by  the  hyperoxide  of  manganese.  The  daric 
color  of  the  glass  is  owing  to  the  protoxide  of  iron ; 
this  obtains  oxygen  from  the  hyperoxide  of  manganese, 
and  becomes  eesqnioxide  of  iron,  which  colors  the  fused 
glass  brown  or  yellow.  On  this  account,  black  oxide 
of  manganese  is  called  glass-makers'  soap.  If  added  in 
small  proportions  to  white  glass,  it  gives  It  a  violet  color, 
and  in  this  way  artificial  amethysts  are  made. 

EzperimerU. —  Mix  into  a  thin  paste  with  water  one 
fourth  of  a  dram  of  finely  pulverized  hyperoxide  of  man- 
ganese, one  dram  of  litharge,  one  of  clay,  and  spread 
it  over  a  tile.  Pat  the  latter  between  two  glowing 
coals,  or  direct  upon  one  part  of  it  a  strong  blow-pipe 
flame ;  the  mass  melts,  and  forms  on  cooling  a  biitUaot 
black  coating,  or,  if  less  manganese  be  used,  a  brown 
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coating.     This  is  the  method  by  which  potters  prepare 
their  black  or  brown  glaze. 

298.  JI^Mffonexe  (Mn).  —  By  intensely  heating  the 
hyperoxide  of  manganese  with  chaiootd,  all  its  oxygen 
may  be  expelled,  and  a  grayish-white  brittle  mass 
(Mn)  is  obtained,  mach  more  difficolt  of  fnsion  than 
even  iron. 

Other  Combinatiom  of  Maugasiese. 
S99.  ^^cperiment.  —  Mix  in  a  porcelain  cmcible  a  qno^ 
ter  of  an  ounce  of  hyperoxide  of  man- 
ganese with  one  eighth  of  an  oonce 
of  solphnric  add,  and  expose  the 
mixture  to  a  gentle  heat  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  then  to  a  strong  heat 
for  an  hour.  After  cooling,  boil  the 
black  mass  in  water,  and  evaporate 
the  solution  to  dryness,  constantly 
stilting  it  when  nearly  dry;  the  reddish-white  powdw 
is  iK^hate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  (Mn  O,  SOt  -{- 
4  HO).  Half  of  the  oxygen  escaped  daring  the  heat- 
ing, and  protoxide  of  manganeBC  (Mn  O)  remained  be- 
hind, which,  being  a  salt-base,  combined  with  the  sol- 
phnric add.  Muriate  of  protoxide  of  mtmgaiteie,  or 
[Hvtochloiide  of  manganese  (Mn  CI),  wbs  formed  dnr* 
ing  the  prepaiation  of  chlorine  (§  150),  and  remained  in 
the  flask,  having  obtained  a  yellow  coIot  owing  to  the 
presence  of  chloride  of  iron.  Most  of  the  salte  of  the 
protoxide  of  manganese  have  a  reddish  color. 

300.  Dissolve  a  portion  of  the  m^thate  of  protoxide 
of  mongainete,  and  use  the  solution  for  the  three  foUow- 
ing  experiments. 

Experiment  a. —  On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  solution 
acquires  a  dark-brown  color,  and  after  a  time  deposits 
29" 
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a  powder  of  the  same  color,  just  aa  occnrred  in  the 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iion.  The 
pfdAixadi  of  manganese  attracts  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  is  converted  into  bydrated  sesquioxide  of  manga- 
nese, from  which  a  part  Beparates,  sufficient  add  not 
being  present  to  retain  all  the  sesquioxide  in  solution. 

Erperimeni  b.  —  If  some  ammonia  or  potassa  is  added 
to  another  portion  of  the  solution,  the  stronger  bases 
will  overpower  the  sulphnric  acid,  and  ht/drated  pro- 
toxide of  maitffotKse  (MnO  4-  HO)  will  separate  as  a 
white  precipitate.  On  filtering  and  drying,  it  will  be- 
come converted  into  dark-brown  hydrate  of  sesquioxide 
of  manganese  (Mn*  O,  -(-  3  H  O),  precisely  as  occurred 
with  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron.  If  a  piece  of 
linen,  immersed  in  the  solution,  is  dried,  and  then 
passed  through  a  solution  of  potassa,  the  precipitate 
wUl  adhere  firmly  to  the  fibres  of  the  cloth,  and  will  ac- 
quire, on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  fine  dark-brown  color, 
called  by  dyers  manganese-brovm. 

Experiment  c.  —  Add  some  sulphm^etted  hydrogen  to 
a  third  portion  of  the  solution  ;  no  change  takes  place 
until  some  ammonia  is  added,  when  a  flesh-colored  pre- 
cipitate is  produced,  consisting  of  mangimese  and  sul- 
phar  (Mn  S).  In  this  manner,  the  presence  of  manga;- 
nese  in  a  solution  may  be  ascertained,  for  manganese  is 
the  only  metal  which,  on  combining  with  sulphur, 
yields  a  metallic  sulphuiet  of  a  pink  color.  This  ex- 
periment also  affords  another  example  of  double  elec- 
tive affinity  causing  a  decomposition  which  could  not 
be  efiected  by  simple  elective  afiinity. 

301.  Acids  of  Mangcmese.  —  Manganese  is  character- 
ized by  combining  with  still  more  oxygen  than  is 
already  contained  in  the  hyperoxide. 

Experiment. —  Mix  intimately  together  in  a  mortal 
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one  dram  of  hyperoxide  of  manganese  and  one  dram 
of  canstio  potassa;  put  the  mixture  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  and  heat  it  strongly  for  half  an  hour.  When 
cold,  add  some  water  to  the  black  mass;  you  will 
obtain  a  green  solution,  which  becomes  dear  by  set- 
tling in  a  test-tube.  This  green  color  is  owing  to 
the  formation  of  a  salt,  which  is  called  nuaifftmaie  of 
potassa,  or  chameleon  mineral  By  the  ignition  with 
potassa,  tiie  hyperoxide  of  manganese  iq  disposed  to 
receive  an  additional  atom  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
Mn  O,  is  converted  into  Mn  Oj,  which  latter  compound 
comports  itself  as  an  add ;  that  is,  it  combines  with  the 
base  present,  forming  a  salt  (K  O,  Mn  O,). 

Experiment.  —  Pour  half  of  the  green  solution  into  a 
wine-glass,  dilute  it  with  water,  and  leave  it  in  repose; 
the  green  color  soon  begins  to  change,  passing  through 
bottle-green  and  violet  to  a  crimson-red,  a  brown  pow- 
der (hyperoxide  of  manganese)  being  at  the  same  time 
deposited.  This  apparentiy  voluntary  change  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  which  combines 
with  a  portion  of  the  potassa  and  expels  the  manganic 
acid.  The  manganic  acid  (Mn  Oi),  however,  on  being 
deprived  of  its  base,  immediately  separates  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  contains  less  oxygen  (hyperoxide  of 
manganese,  Mn  Oa),  and  the  other  more  oxygen  (per- 
manganic acid,  Mnt  Or) ;  3  Mn  0(  is  converted  into 
Mn  0(  and  Mng  O,.  The  red  color  belongs  to  the  per- 
manganic  acid,  which  remains  in  solution,  combined 
with  a  portion  of  the  potassa. 

Experiment.  —  Add  some  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
another  portion  of  the  green  solution,  when  the  change 
of  color  from  green  to  red,  that  is,  the  conversion  of 
mangenate  into  permanganate  of  potassa,  will  take 
place  instantaneously. 
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The  most  temazkable  characteristic  of  these  adds 
is  the  facUity  with  which  they  surrender  that  portion  of 
their  oxygen  which  stamps  them  as  acids.  Even  a 
piece  of  wood,  paper,  or  any  otheo:  organic  Bubatance, 
thrown  into  the  green  or  red  Bolutiona,  decomposes 
them  and  removes  their  color,  and  for  this  reason  they 
shonld  uevei  be  filtered  through  paper.  From  its  sin- 
gnlat  changes  of  color,  maoganate  of  potasea  has  re- 
ceived the  nqme  of  chameleon  mineraL 

303.  Manganese  fonns  with  oxygen  alone  a  greaf 
variety  of  combinations. 


84S  Iba.  of  mUf^Biiese 

OTl  atMn 
S49  lbs.  of  mangtueM 

34S  Ibi.  of  mugMiae 

345  lbs.  of  manguiese 


100  Itu.  of  oxygen 

l«tO 
ISO  lb«.  of  oxygen 

lit>>t.O 
30O  Ibt.  of  oz^en 

9at.O 
sOOlbs.of  ozjgen 

3M.0 

350  lbs.  of  oxygen 

Siti-O 


IVitozide  of  man 

gonege,  :=  Mn  O. 

S««qaioiide  of  man- 

gu]«M,=:MnaOa. 

Hypeioziile  of  man- 

gaiieie,=MnOt. 

Uanganic  acid, 

=  MaOt. 

Pennangaaie  acid, 

=  HdiOt. 


It  is,  moreover,  hereby  rendered  very  obvious,  that  it 
is  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen  which  makes  one  and  the 
same  element  sometimes  a  base,  sometimes  an  acicL 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  army  of  salts 
which  manganese  alone,  in  virtue  of  this  double  char- 
acter, can  call  into  the  field,  when  ve  reflect  that  it 
not  only  combine^s  with  all  the  acids,  forming  protoxides 
and  sesqnioxides,  but  also  with  all  the  bases,  fonniog 
manganates  and  permanganates. 


AtWt=aB8. 


COBALT  (Co)  AND  NICKEL  (Si). 
Bp.  Gr.  =  e.S.    At,Wt.  =  369,— Sj 


303.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  miner  held 
intercourse  with  earth-spirits  and  goblins  in  the  solitary 
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depths  of  his  mines,  ores  were  occasionally  found,  pai- 
ticularly  in  the  mines  of  Schneeberg,  in  Saxony,  Tesem- 
bling,  in  brilliancy  and  solidity,  the  finest  silver'  ores, 
which,  however,  yielded  in  the  smelting  furnaces  no 
silver,  but  crumbled  away  to  a  gray  ashes,  a  disagree- 
able odor  of  garlic  being  at  the  same  time  emitted.  In 
accordance  with  the  superatitions  notions  of  those  times, 
the  miner  attributed  the  disappearance  of  the  supposed 
silver  to  the  malicious  jests  of  the  earth-spirits,  and 
contemptuously  rejected  these  ores,  which  he  baptized 
by  their  names,  —  cobalt  and  nickeL  But  now  they  are 
held  in  high  estimation,  cobalt  being  used  for  impart- 
ing a  beautiful  blae  color  to  glass  and  porcelain,  and 
niclcel  for  giving  to  brass  the  appearance  of  silver.  As 
these  metals  are  melted  only  with  great  difficulty,  the 
heat  of  the  old  furnaces  was  not  sufficient  to  fuse  them. 
The  odor  of  garlic  was  occasioned  by  the  arsenic,  which 
always  accompanies  the  ores  of  cobalt  and  nickeL 

304.  SmaU,  Azure,  or  CobaU-blue.  — The  ores  (white 
cobalt,  cobalt  pyrites,  cobalt  glance,  &c.)  containing 
arsenical  cobalt  and  nickel  are  now  worked  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  stamped  crres  are  first  roasted  in 
a  reveiberatory  furnace,  to  expel  any  arsenic  that  may 
be  present,  and  to  convert  the  cobalt  into  oxide  of 
cobalt ;  then  it  is  mixed  with  sand  and  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa,  and  the  mixture  fused  in  day  crodblea.  Thus  a 
glass  is  produced,  in  which  the  oxide  of  cobalt  dis- 
solves, imparting  to  it  a  deep  blue  color ;  but  the  arseni- 
cal nickel,  tt^etber  with  some  silver  and  bismuth  pres- 
ent, collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  as  a  fused 
metallic  lump  [speiss).  The  melted  blue  glass  is  ren- 
dered brittle  and  friable  by  pouring  it  into  cold  water, 
after  which  it  is  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and 
elutriated.     It  is  much  used,  under  the  name  of  tmalt 
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and  asnire,  not  only  aa  a  vitrifiable  pigment  tot  glasa, 
porcelain,  and  pottery,  bat  for  coloring  paper,  and  also 
in  washing,  for  giving  a  blue  tint  to  linen  and  mnalin. 

305.  White  Copper,  or  OermtM  Stiver.  —  The  ap^ss, 
which  remains  after  the  fdaion  of  the  ctAalt  ore,  is  now 
generally  naed  in  the  prepaialion  of  German  silver. 
The  arsenic  being  first  expelled,  the  bismuth,  silver,  and 
nickel  are  melted  with  from  four  to  five  times  as  much 
brass  (copper  and  zinc),  whereby  a  metallic  mixture  (an 
alloy)  of  a  silvery-white  color,  beaatifol  brilliancy,  and 
great  malleability,  is  obtained.  This  alloy  is  extensively 
Qsed,  as  a  substitute  for  silver,  in  the  mauuiacture  of  a 
great  variety  of  articles,  not  only  of  convenience,  but 
of  loxnry. 

306.  Ab  pure  metals,  cobalt  and  nickel  have  a  great 
similarity  to  iron,  both  in  their  external  appearance 
and  in  their  combinations ;  but  they  are  nobler  met- 
als, that  is,  they  do  not  attract  oxygen  with  such 
avuUty,  and  they  do  not  mat  so  readily  aa  iron.  The 
three  metals,  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  constitute,  as  haa 
been  already  mentioned,  the  magTietic  bio ;  they  alone^ 
of  all  tiie  metals,  are  attracted  by  tiie  magnet.  It  is, 
moreover,  remarkable,  that  just  these  three  metals  al- 
ways occur  in  meteorites,  which  occasionally  fall  to 
the  earth,  we  know  not  whence,  in  a  glowing  state 
(meteoric  iron,  meteoric  atones). 

The  fiy-poison  of  the  apothecariea  is  also  freqnentiy 
called  cobalt,  but  moat  inappropriately,  as  it  does  not 
contain  a  particle  of  cobalt ;  it  is  metallic  arsenic. 

307.  Both  these  metals,  like  iron,  form  with  oxt^en 
a  protoxide  and  a  seequioxide. 

Protoxide  of  cobalt  (Co  O)  ia  of  an  aah-gray  color, 
and  its  hydrate  Is  pink ;  iesepUoxide  of  cobalt  (Co^  O,) 
ia  black.  These  oxides  are  freqnentiy  employed  in 
painting  on  porcelain  and  glass. 
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Hvtoxide  ^  itickel  (Si  O)  is  of  a  greeniBh^ray, 
and  its  hydrate  of  a  beaatiful  apple-^een  color;  aea- 
qitioxide  of  nickel  (Ni,  O,)  is  black.  Ctuysoprase, 
known  as  an  ornamental  stone,  is  quartz,  colored  green 
by  protoxide  of  nickeL 

^)8.  The  saUs  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  are  of  a  pink 
color.  A  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  is 
often  nsed  in  blow-pipe  experiments,  especially  for  the 
detection  of  alnmina  (§  262) ;  a  solution  of  protochlo- 
ride  of  cobalt  is  employed  as  a  sympathetic  ink,  as  it 
possesses  the  property  of  becoming  blue  by  evaporat- 
ing ^e  watenr,  aod  again  pink  on  absorbing  water. 
Cobalt  forme,  with  phosphoric  and  areenions  acids,  red 
insoluble  compounds,  which  are  now  employed  as  vit- 
rifiable  pigments  in  glass  and  porcelain  painting.  The 
tolls  of  protoxide  of  nickel  hare  a  light-green  color. 

The  salts  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  like  those  of  iron,  are 
not  piecipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  they 
are  by  solphnret  of  ammonium,  as  black  su^kuret  of 
cobalt  and  mekeL 

ZINC  (Zn). 
At  Wi.i=4DT.— Sp.  Qr.=ie.S. 

309.  Not  very  long  ago,  zinc  was  haidly  used  except 
for  making  brass  and  pinchbeck ;  but  since  the  art  c^ 
lolling  it  out  into  plates,  of  forging  it,  and  of  drawing  it 
out  into  wire,  has  been  acquired,  it  is  used  also  for  the 
manufacture  of  many  articles  which  were  formerly 
made  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron ;  for  instance,  for  making 
nails,  gasometers,  gas-pipes,  gutters,  and  fov  covering 
roofs  of  honsea,  for  lining  refrigerators,  &a,  as  it  is  hard- 
er, and  yet  lighter,  than  lead,  cheaper  than  copper,  and 
less  liable  than  iron  to  be  destroyed  by  air  and  water. 
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It  usually  occoTB  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  sheets, 
which  are  so  brittle,  that  they  may  be  broken  by  the 
hammer  into  small  pieces ;  the  fresh  firactm^  exhibits  a 
hackfy'  crystalline  structure,  and  a  blnish-white  color. 

310.  Efxjieriments  with  Zinc. 

Experiment  a.  —  When  polished  zinc  remains  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  some  time,  it  loses  its  lostre,  and  is 
covered  with  a  gray  film.  This  film  consiste  of  zinc 
combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  is  called 
iuiwxide  of  zinc. 

Ea^riment  b.  —  If  a  piece  of  polished  sheet  zinc  be 
alternately  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  and  of  air,  it 
will  become  gradually  covered  with  a  white  film ;  it 
rusts  like  iron,  bat  the  rust  of  zinc  has  a  white  color. 
In  iron  the  oxidation  proceeds  rapidly  towards  the  inte- 
rior, but  not  in  zinc,  or  only  very  slowly;  therefore 
articles  made  of  zinc,  when  exposed  to  the  wind  &ad 
weather,  last  much  better  than  those  made  of  iron,  and 
for  this  reason,  also,  iron  articles  are  frequently  coated 
with  zinc  {galvanized  iron),  lion-niat  is  hydrated  see- 
quioxide  of  iron,  zinc-rust  is  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc. 
Zinc  attracts  not  only  oxygen,  but  also  some  carbonic 
acid,  from  the  air,  and  this  may  be  recognized  by  the 
effervescence  which  follows  when  some  acid  is  dropped 
upon  the  rusted  zinc ;  consequently,  the  white  film  is  a 
double  compound  of  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  with  car- 
bonate of  oxide  of  zinc  (baste  carbonate  of  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  zinc). 

Experiment  c.  —  Hold  a  piece  of  zinc  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  tongs  or  pincers  in  the  alcohol-flame,  until  it 
hisses  if  you  touch  it  with  a  piece  of  moist  wood ;  if 
you  now  quickly  hammer  it  upon  a  stone  or  anvil  pre- 

at  iron." — Daiw'i  Manval  gf  iJBitreAigs. 
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vioQBly  heated,  it  does  Dot  break,  but  spreads  oat  like 
lead  into  a  tUn,  coherent  aheet  Zinc  has  the  singular 
property  of  being  ductile  from  lOQo  C.  to  150°  C,  but 
below  or  above  this  temperaivre  ii  is  brittle.  Ever  since 
it  has  been  known  that  zinc  is  thus  afTected  by  heat,  it 
has  been  found  easy  to  overcome  the  difflcultiea  which 
formerly  opposed  the  conversion  of  this  metal  (which 
is  nnpUaot  when  cold)  into  sheets  and  wire. 

Experiment  d.  —  Zinc,  when  heated  to  about  400°  C, 
metts,  as  may  easily  be  seen  by  holding  a  small  piece 
of  it  in  an  iron  spoon  over  an  alcohol  flame.  In  this 
case  a  gray  film  of  suboxide  is  likewise  formed ;  but 
this  after  a  tame  assumes  a  yellow  color,  and  is  con- 
verted into  oxide  (Zn  O).  On  cooling,  the  yellow  color 
passes  to  white;  the  oxide  of  zinc  belongs  to  those 
flubatances  which  present  a  color  in  the  heat  different 
from  the  color  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Experimeta  e.  —  In  chemical  experiments,  especially 
for  the  evcdution  of  hydrogen,  it  is  very  convenient  to 
use  zinc  in  the  form  of  small  grains  (granulated).  It 
is  very  easily  obtained 
in  this  state,  by  pour- 
ing the  melted  metal 
through  a  moistened 
broom,  gently  shaking 
it  while  it  is  held  over 
a  basin  of  water.  In 
this  way  the  other  ea- 
sily fusible  metals  al- 
so, such  as  lead,  tin, 
bismuth,  &c.,  may  be 
subdivided  into  smaller  parts,  and  with  moch  more  &- 
dlity  tban  by  filing  or  cutting. 

Experiment  f  —  At  a  still  stronger  heat,  zinc  evapo- 
30 
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rateiy  and  burnt  at  the  same  tiiqe,  with  a  bliUBh  flame. 
In  this  experiment,  the  spoon  containing  the  zinc  must 
be  placed  on  red-hot  coals,  that  it  may  become  hotter 
than  by  the  spirit-lamp.  A  beantiiiil  appearance  is 
presented,  even  on  a  email  scale,  by  beating  a  piece  of 
zinc  upon  charcoEtl,  before  the  blow-pipe ;  the  metal  is 
soon  converted  into  a  loose,  spongy  mass  of  oxide,  and 
dnring  the  combostioD,  blae  flames  burst  forth  from 
the  oxidized  coating.  The  oxide  is  not  volatile,  for  if 
it  were,  nothing  at  all  woold  remain  behind.  The 
flame  is  caused  by  the  burning  fames  of  ^c ;  the 
aabstanoe  formed  by  the  combustion  Is  oxide  of  zinc. 
This  is  called  oxide  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  or  /lowers 
of  sine,  and  it  may  be  freed  from  any  edtnixtnre  of  me- 
tallic particles  by  elatriation.  Zinc  has  only  this  om 
degree  of  oxidation. 

Zinc  omd  Aeidt. 

311.  All  Elated  acids  dissolve  zinc  with  ease,  with 
the  evolution  of  hydn^n,  and  fonn  with  the  oxide 
produced  salts  of  sine.  The  hydrogen  liberated  in  this 
way  is  mnch  purer  tfaan  that  prepared  with  iron ;  on 
this  account,  zinc  is  generally  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  hydrogen,  namely,  for  Dobereiner'8  bydrogen- 
lamp,  balloons,  &c  If,  as  is  naaally  done,  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  is  taken  for  dissolving  the  zinc,  we  obtain 
on  evaporation  the  best  known  of  the  salts  of  zinc,  the 
sulphate  of  the  oxide  of  zinc 

313.  White  Vitriol,  or  Sulphate  of  Oxide  of  Zinc 
(ZnO,  8  0,+7HO). 

This  salt  crystallizes  in  colorless,  rbomboidal  prisms, 
whidi  contain  nearly  half  their  weight  of  water  of  (vys- 
tallization.    Sulphate  of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  called  tJso 
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white  vitriol,  is  easily  solable  in  water,  and  is  often  em- 
ployed as  a  cooling  application,  particiilaTly  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes.     Tolerably  large  quantities  of  this 
salt  may  be  prepared  withont  mach  trouble, 
'         by  evaporating  the  waste   liquids  left   after 
V\       generating  hydrogen  from  zinc  and  sulphuric 
i~^     acid.      The  black  substance  which   deposits 
from  tiie  solution  of  zinc  is  for  the  most  part 
charcoal,  a  little  of  which  always  mutes  with 
zinc  on  the  smelting  of  it  from  its  ores.     As 
it  is  not  soluble  in  adds,  it  must  remain  be- 
t~.LI        hind  on  dissolving  the  metal. 
\\  All  the  salts  of  zinc  are  poismtous,  and  ex- 

cite, when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  vio- 
lent vomiting ;  milk,  white  of  eggs,  and  cofiee  are  em- 
ployed BB  antidotes. 

ExperimetUs  vjitk  White  VitrioL 

a.)  Prepare  a  solution  of  white  vitriol,  and  add  to  it 

ammonia  or  potasta.      A  white  precipitate  of  kydrated 

oxide  of  xine  is  formed,  which  dissolves  again  in  an 

excess  of  the  alkali 

b.)  Su^hta-et  of  ammonium ;  here  also  a  white  pre- 
dpitate  is  produced ;  this  is  stUphviret  of  zinc.  This 
behaviour  of  zinc  is  taken  advantage  of  to  distinguish 
and  to  separate  it  from  other  metals.  Sulphuret  of 
zinc  also  occurs  native,  but  then  it  has  a  red  or  s 
brown  color,  and  is  called  zinc  blende.  From  this  ore, 
by  roasting,  weathering,  and  liziviation,  white  vitriol  is 
prepared,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  green  vitriol 
is  obtained  from  anlphoret  of  iron. 

c.)  Carbonate  of  soda;  carbonate  of  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  zinc  is  obtained  likewise  in  the  form  of  a 
white  precipitate.    If  this  is  dried,  after  having  been 
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pterionsly  washed  ^th  water,  fall  one  half  of  the  oat- 
bonic  acid  pasaes  off;  when  heated  to  rednesB,  all  the 
carbomc  acid  and  the  oxide  of  zitic  remuo  behind. 
The  oxide  thus  prepared  is  called  oxide  of  zinc  pre- 
pared in  the  moist  way. 

313.  Carbonate  of  zinc  occurs  also  in  nature  most 
abnndently,  in  Sileeia,  Westphalia,  and  Belgium ;  it  is 
the  most  important  zinc  ore,  and  from  it  the  metallic 
zinc  is  always  prepared  in  the  above-mentioned  places. 
The  miner  calls  this  ore  calamine. 

314.  Preparation  of  Zinc.  —  In  order  to  convert  the 
calamine  into  metallic  zinc,  the  carbonic  acid  and  ox- 
ygen  must  be  expelled.  The  first  is  effected  in  the 
same  way  as  with  carbonate  of  lime,  by  cal<uning  in 
funiaces,  and  the  latter  in  the  same  way  as  with  the 
iron  ores,  by  beating  to  redness  with  charcoaL  Bat  the 
process  of  redaction  cannot  be  conducted  in  open  fur- 
naces, for  in  them  tiie  reduced  zinc  would  evaporate 
and  bum  up  in  the  air,  forming  again  oxide  of  zinc, 
BO  that  from  oxide  of  zinc  in  the  furnaoe  we  should 
only  obtain  oxide  of  zinc  in  the  air.  It  is  rather  a  pro- 
cess of  distillation  than  of  melting  that  we  must  under- 
take.    Clay  cylinders  or  muffles  are  employed  for  con- 

Fig.  147.  ducting  tbe  distillation.      Several  of 

^ — . (heee  are  ranged  in  circles,  or  are  piled 

■B|||y|^^^    one   above   the    other   in  a  furnace. 
^^^^^^Hjf     The  annexed  figure  ia  a  representa- 
^^^Bl^^J    tion  of  a  mufBe.     On  the  front  side 
of  it  is  a   projection  made   of  bent 
clay,  through  which  the  two  gaseous  substances,  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  and  zinc  fumea,  which  form  during 
the  heating  of  the  roasted  ore  and  charcoal,  may  escape. 
The  zinc  condenses  moetiy  in  the  tube,  and  falls  down 
in  drops,  as  metaJ,  into  a  vessel  containing  water.    This 


is  again  to  be  melted  and  cast  into  sheets.  The  zinc 
of  commerce  always  contains  an  admuctnre  of  small 
quantities  of  iron  and  lead.  If  the  amount  of  lead  is 
more  than  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  th^n  the  zinc  re- 
mains brittle,  even  when  heated,  and  cannot  be  rolled 
out  into  sheets. 

CADMIUM  (Cd). 
At  Wt.=897.— 8p-  Gr.  =  8.6. 

315.  Cadmium  is  a  rare  metal,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  twin  brother  of  zinc,  in  the  ores  of  which  it  is 
found  in  small  quantities.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished 
from  zinc  by  its  malleability  when  cold,  and  by  being 
precipitated  from  its  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
as  yellow  swlphuret  of  cadmium.  As  already  mentioned, 
this  reagent  gives  no  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  zinc, 
but  the  latter  is  thrown  down  by  snlphoret  of  ammo- 
nium, as  white  sulpkvret  of  zinc. 

TIN,  STANNUM  (8n). 
At.  WL  =  756. — Sp.  Gr.  =  7.3. 

316.  Tin  is  one  of  the  few  metals  wUch  were  known 
in  the  most  ancient  times.  It  becomes  fliud  at  a  very 
moderate  heat,  at  230°  C,  and  in  many  countries  its 
ores  are  found  in  the  sand  with  which  the  sui&ce  of  the 
soil  is  covered ;  therefore  it  was  easily  obtained  and 
easily  smelted.  Formerly  it  was  brought  principally 
from  the  British  Islands,  which  were,  therefore,  called 
also  Tin  Islands,  and  even  at  the  present  time  they, 
together  with  Malacca  in  the  East  Indies,  furnish  the 
purest  tin.  The  properties  which  especially  characterize 
tin,  and  render  it  a  very  valuable  metal,  are  its  beautiful 
lustre,  and  its  great  softoess  and  flexibility,  —  its  slight 

30" 
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affinity  foT  oxygen,  in  consequence  of  which  it  long 
retains  its  brightness  in  the  air  and  in  water, — its  easy 
fusibility,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  well  adapted  for 
casting,  and  fot  coating  other  metals  (tinniiig-).  It  has, 
indeed,  lost  moch  of  its  earlier  importance  as  a  mate- 
rial for  making  many  vessels  of  domestic  use,  such  as 
dishes,  cans,  &c.,  since  such  articles  are  now  hand- 
somely and  cheaply  manufactured  from  glass  and  por- 
celain. But  it  is  now  applied  in  the  arts  and  trades 
in  a  variety  of  ways  not  formerly  in  use.  In  the  older 
works  on  chemistry,  it  is  called  J^gnter,  and  has  the 
symbol  ^. 

317.  Experiments  with  Tin. 

Experiment  —  Heat  a  piece  of  tin  upon  charcoal  be- 
fore the  blow-pipe ;  it  will  soon  become  covered  with  a 
powder,  of  a  yellow  color  when  hot,  bat  white  when 
cold ;  this  is  peroxide  of  tin,  a  combination  of  one  atom 
of  tin  with  two  atoms  of  oxygen  (9n  O,).  Peroxide  of 
tin  thna  obtained  is  not  soluble  in  any  acid,  and  cannot 
be  fused  by  the  strongest  heat.  It  is  so  delicate  a  pow- 
der, that  it  is  often  used  for  polishing  glass  and  metals. 

Tin  also  occurs  native  as  an  insoluble  oxide,  either 
crystallized  (crystals  of  tin  ore),  or  scattered  through  va- 
rious kinds  of  rocks  (tin-stone  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia), 
or,  finally,  as  an  ingredient  of  the  sand  or  dibris  of  low 
grounds  in  many  countries  (wood-tin  in  England).  Ox- 
ide of  tin  is  the  only  ore  from  which  tin  is  largely  extract- 
ed ;  its  most  common  admixtures  are  iron'  and  arsenic 

£iycrt«ciit  —  Place  two  grains  of  tin  and  eight 
grains  of  lead  on  charcoal,  and  heat  them  before  the 
blow-pipe;  they  melt  and  combine  most  intimately 
with  each  other ;  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead  is  obtained. 
If  this  is  heated  to  redness,  the  oxidation  proceeds  so 
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rapidly,  that  the  mass  takes  on  a  lively  motion,  and  cob- 
tiuneB  to  glow  even  when  it  is  removed  firom  the  fire.   In 
this  manner  the  potter  prepares 
^  '*  the  porcelain-like  glaze  for  earth- 

en baking-pans,  and  for  Delft 
ware.  Add  some  powdered  bo- 
rax to  this  miztoie  of  oxides  of 
lead  and  tin,  and  form  with  it  a 
bead  upon  platioiun  wire ;  the 
bead  is  not  transparent,  but,  ow- 
ing to  the  presence  of  the  iniiisi- 
ble  peroxide  of  tin, is  opaqae,  and 
looks  like  porcelain  (enamel). 
318.  AUot/i  of  tin  and  lead  are  generally  nsed  by 
workers  in  metal,  ond^  the  name  of  solder,  for  join- 
ing metals  together  {soft  soldering).  Solder  is  to 
the  tinman  what  gine  is  to  the  carpenter.  An  alloy  of 
two  parts  of  tin  and  one  part  of  lead  is  the  most  easily 
fosible,  and  is  called  Jhie  lolder.  Another  alloy,  used 
in  the  soldering  of  coarser  articles,  such  as  gutters,  is 
composed  of  two  parts  of  lead  and  one  part  of  tin,  and 
is  c^ed  coarse  solder ;  it  is  so  thick  that  it  does  not 
spread  of  itself,  but  must  be  applied  by  smearing.  For 
soldering  those  metallic  articles  which  sre  to  be  subject- 
ed to  a  stronger  heat,  brass,  or  some  other  alloy  of  diffi- 
cult fusibility,  is  made  use  of  {hard  solder  or  brazing). 
Some  lead  is  added  even  to  the  tin  of  which  the  tin- 
man makes  his  articles,  because  pare  tin  is  somewhat 
brittle,  and  does  not  adapt  itself  well  to  the  moulds. 
The  quantity  of  lead  which  can  be  added  to  tin  is  in 
many  countries  regulated  by  law  (|to  J).  Such  an 
alloy  is  called  proof  tin,  to  distingnisb  it  from  refined 
or  grain  tin,  which  is  tin  in  its  greatest  parity.  If  an 
acid,  such  as  is  used  in  cookery,  be  poured  on  proof  tin, 
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the  tin  only  is  dissolved;  tin  bas,  accoidingly,  the  power 
of  proteoting  lead  from  the  attacks  of  adds. 

Tin  and  Muriatic  Acid. 
319.  The  most  important  solvent  of  tin  is  mtmatic 
acid;  the  two  most  important  salts  of  tin,  protochloride 
and  percbloride  of  tin,  are  prepared  by  means  of  it. 

JVotocAtofide  of  Tin. — Experiment.  —  Place  in  two 
porcdain  bowls  or  earthen  pots  some  tinfoil,  and 
then  add  some  muriatic  acid  to  one  of  the  portions. 
After  some  hours  pour  this  acid  upon  the  tin  of  the 
second  vessel,  and  then  again  into  the  first  vessel,  re- 
peating the  process  ho  that  the  metal  may  come  in 
contact  for  some  days  alternately  with  the  air  and  the 
muriatic  acid.  Protoxide  of  tin  is  formed  by  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air ;  it  is  dissolved  by  the  add.  We  thos 
obtain  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of  protoxide  of  tin,  or 
protochloride  of  tin,  trom  which,  on  evaporation  and 
cooling,  colorless  rhomboidal  prisms  are  deposited.  In 
commerce  this  salt  is  called  salt  of  tin.  It  possesses,  in 
common  with  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron,  the  prop- 
erty of  attracting  with  great  avidity  still  more  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  changing  into  a  peroxide  salt.  Thus 
is  explained  why  the  salt  of  tin,  which  has  been  for 
some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  no  longer  presents  a 
clear,  but  a  milky,  solution.  To  obtain  a  dear  solution, 
muriatic  acid  most  be  added,  which  combines  with  the 
precipitated  peroxide  of  tin. 

320.  F^tOoxide  of  IHniSnO).-- Experiment.  — Fom 
some  ammonia  upon  a  solution  of  salt  of  tin;  the 
white  precipitate  which  is  formed  is  hydrated  protoxide 
of  tin.  By  boiling  the  solution,  the  combination  of  the 
protoxide  and  water  is  destroyed,  and  an  anhydrous 
protoxide  of  tin  is  formed,  which  has  a  dark-green  col- 


or,  and  must  be  quickly  washed  with  boiled  water  and 
dried,  as  it  likewise  attracts  more  oxygen  from  the  air. 
If  you  heat  the  dried  protoxide  before  the  blow-pipe, 
it  bnniB  with  great  briskness,  like  tinder,  forming  per- 
oxide of  tin. 

321.  Perchhride  of  Tin  (Sa  CU)-—EcperimeiU.— 
Add  chlorine  water  to  a  solution  of  salt  of  tin,  until 
the  odor  of  chlorine  is  no  longer  destroyed.  Sa  Ci 
is  thereby  converted  into  8n  Clj,  or  perehioride  of  tin. 
This  combination  can  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  a 
solution  of  salt  of  tin  in  a  mixture  of  muriatic  add  and 
nitric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  tin  in  aqua  regia.  The 
dyers  call  this  liquid  permnriate  of  tin,  tin  mordant,  or 
red  spirits.  By  the  addition  of  ammonia  peroxide  of 
tin  is  obtained,  which  is  distinguished  from  that  formed 
at  ^  317  by  ita  dissolving  very  easily  in  adds. 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  tin  dissolve  also  in  potassa 
lye,  and  comport  themselves,  like  alumina  (^  260),  as 
acida  towards  strong  bases. 

322.  Experimeni. —  If  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
gold  are  added  to  a  very  diluted  solution  of  protochlo- 
ride  of  tin,  a  purple-red  precipitate  is  formed  (but  not  in 
a  solution  of  perehioride  of  tin),  which  is  called  purple 
of  CassiuSf  or  f^ld  purple,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant vitrifiable  pigments,  because  it  produces,  when 
fused  into  glass  or  porcelain,  the  most  superb  ptuple- 
red  color.  Solution  of  gold  is  a  good  test  for  the  salts 
of  the  protoxide  of  tin. 

323.  Experiment. —  Mix  a  decoction  of  Brazil-wood 
with  protochloride  or  perehioride  of  tin;  the  yellowish- 
red  color  of  the  liquid  is  converted  into  a  beautiftd  crim- 
son-red. Simitar  advantageous  changes  of  color  are 
also  effected  by  these  salts  in  other  coloring  matten, 
and  on  this  account  they  are  very  frequentiy  used  as 
so-called  mordants  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing. 
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Tin  and  Ifilric  Acid. 


334.  Experiment.  —  Heat  some  grains  of  tin  y/iih 
nitric  add  in  a  test-tube ;  the  tin  is  conyerted,  under  a 
brisk  evolution  of  yellow  fumes,  into  a  white  powdet, 
peroxide  of  tin.  The  nitric  acid  will  perhaps  convert 
the  tin  into  an  oxide,  but  it  catmot  combine  with  the 
oxide  produced.  The  peroxide  of  tin  thus  obtained 
combines  indeed  with  other  acids,  but  riot  so  completely 
as  that  obtained  according  to  §  321 ;  that  prepared  by 
heating  does  not  at  aU  unite  with  them,  as  has  been 
already  stated  (§317).  Peroxide  of  tin  accordingly  oo 
curs  in  three  isomeric  states ;  namely,  the  insoluble,  the 
very  eauly  soluble,  and  the  difficnltiy  soluble,  in  acids. 

Tin  and  Su^kwr. 

325.  Ectperiment.  —  Snlphoretted  hydrogen  water 
produces,  in  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  a  reddish- 
brown  precipitate  of  protosulphvret  of  tin  {Sn  S),  and 
in  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  tin  a  yellow  precipitate 
of  biauiphvTet  of  tin  (Sn  Sj).  It  is  obvious,  that  in  the 
first  case  one  atom  of  chlorine  is  replaced  by  one  atom 
of  sulphur,  and  in  the  latter  case  two  atoms  of  chloiina 
by  two  atoms  of  sulphur. 

ProtosvJphitret  of  Tin  {Sn  S).  —  .EEpcnmCfl*.  —  Both 
these  metallic  sulphorets  may  be  prepared  in  the  dry 
way.  Envelop  12  grains  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in  a 
piece  of  tinfoil,  weighing  UA  grains,  then  roll  up  the 
package  so  that  it  may  be  introduced  into  a  test-tnbe, 
end  beat  it ;  half  of  the  sulphur  boms  up,  bat  the  other 
half,  under  a  lively  glowing,  combines  with  the  tin, 
forming  a  brownish-black  mass  of  a  metallic  lustie 
(Sn  S).  If  you  sprinkle  the  glass,  while  still  hot,  with 
water,  it  is  rendered  friable,  and  can  easily  be  separated 
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from  the  fased  protoaulphoret  of  tin.     The  weight  of 
the  latter  amoimts  to  nearly  thirty  grains. 

Bisulphwet  of  Tm  (Sn&,). — Experiment. — Pulver- 
ize  the  thirty   grains  of  protoaulphoret  of  tin   thns 
obtained,    and   mix   the    powder 
Fij.  148.  intimately  with  six  grains  of  sul- 

phur and   twelve    grains   of   sal 
ammoniac ;  put  the  mixture  into 
a  thin-bottomed  ^ass  flask  of  an 
ounce  capacity,  and  heat  it  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  a  sand-bath. 
You  obtain  bisulphuret  of  tin,  but 
in  this  case  as  a  mass  having  a 
golden  lostre,  and  to  which   the 
name  auram  musiw/m  or  mosaic  gold  baa  been  given. 
It  may  be  used  for  giving  a  gold-like  coating  to  wood, 
gypsnm,  clay,  &C  {bronzing).     The  sal  ammoniac  is 
found  again  as  a  sublimate  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  flask ;  it  promotes  the  formation  of  the  beautiful 
gold  color,  without  itself  undergoing  or  producing  any 
chemical  change. 

326.  Preparation  of  Tin.  —  Tin  is  prepared  in  sraelt- 
ing-houses,  in  a  very  simple  manner,  from  tin-stone 
(peroxide  of  tin).  The  finely  stamped  ore  is  first 
roasted,  by  which  process  the  arsenic  is  volatilized  and 
the  iron  oxidized.  Then  it  is  washed  or  elutriated 
with  water,  whereby  the  lighter  particles  of  stone  (the 
gangve),  and  to  a  great  extent  also  the  oxide  of  iron,  are 
washed  away.  Finally,  it  is  fused  with  charcoal  in  a 
blowing-fomace,  and  carbonic  oxide  gas  and  metallic  tin 
are  obtained,  the  latter  of  which  flows  off  below.  The 
Saxony  tin  is  usually  cast  in  thin  sheets,  and  the  Eng- 
lish tin  in  slender  bars.  Most  of  the  tin  of  commerce 
contains  traces  of  arsenic  and  other  metals.     A  bar  of 
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tin  emits  a  grating  Boond  on  being  beat,  and  by  repeals 
ing  the  operation  several  times  in  succession,  it  becomes 
very  hot;  the  reason  is,  that  the  tin,  on  hardening, 
asBnmes  a  crystalline  textnre,  and  these  crystalline  par- 
ticles are  displaced  by  the  bending,  and  rab  against 
each  other.  These  crystals  may  be  very  beentifblly  pro- 
duced upon  tinned-iron  sheets. 

Ea^eriment.  —  Heat  a  piece  of  tin  plate  (tinned-iron 
plate)  upon  a  tripod,  over  a  spirit- 
lamp,  till  the  tin  is  melted;  then 
quench  it  with  water,  that  the  tin 
may  harden  qnickly.  The  sur&ce 
if  tiie  plate  has  a  dull  gray  aspect, 
Cw  it  is  covered  with  a  film  of 
oxide ;  bnt  the  most  beaatifol  crys- 
talline figures  will  very  soon  appear  upon  It  by  nibbing 
it  alternately  with  balls  of  paper,  one  of  which  is  mois- 
tened with  dilated  aqna  regia,  and  the  other  with  po- 
tassa  lye.  Both  these  liquids  dissolve  the  coating  of 
oxide,  and  lay  bare  the  pure  metallic  tin  surface  (moiri 
mitaUiqae). 

327.  Timing.  —  Ea^erimetU.  —  The  method  of  coat- 
ing copper  or  brass  with  tin  has  already  been  described 
(^  329).  This  may  be  done  also  in  the  moist  way,  by 
heating  to  their  boiling  point  finely  divided  tinfoil,  or 
tin  scrapings,  in  a  pot  with  cream  of  tartar  and  water, 
and  then  boiling  for  half  an  hour  in  this  liquid  some 
brightly  polished  copper  or  brass  artides;  as,  for  in- 
stance, cents  or  brass  nails.  The  £ree  acid  of  the  cream 
of  tartar  effects  a  solution  of  some  of  the  tin,  and  on 
longer  boiling  this  tin  will  again  separate  as  a  metal 
upon  the  more  electro>positive  copper  or  brass,  as  in 
§284.  In  this  manner  pins  are  tinned,  or  whitened. 
ExperimeiU.  —  Let  some  vinegar  stand  over  night  in 
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a  vessel  of  tin  plate,  and  then  test  it  vntb  a  solntiOD  of 
gold;  the  porpliah  color  which  forms  indicates  that 
even  the  weak  vinegar  can  dissolve  tin.  Tin  is  not  in- 
deed so  poisonous  as  lead  oi  copper,  but  yet  it  is  in- 
jorioos  to  health ;  therefore,  acid  food  and  drinks  shoold 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time  in  tin  or 
in  tinned  vessels. 

i^nirtotu  nher'leaf  is  made  of  an  alloy  of  Ian  and 
zinc,  which  is  hammered  out  into  extremely  thin 
leaves. 

UEAKIUM  (n> 
At  Wt.  =  750.  — Sp.  Gr.  =  I 
328.  X7r<mivm  is  one  of  the  rarer  metala,  and  occurs 
in  combination  with  oxygen  in  a  black  mineral  called 
pitch-blende,  found  in  Saxony.  From  it  is  prepared 
the  nranate  of  ammonia,  a  beantifol  yellow  powder, 
known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  (xdde  of  vra- 
mam.  At  a  white  heet  it  is  reduced  to  black  protoxide, 
and  yields  a  v^  permanent  black  pigment  for  painting 
on  porcelain.  The  yellowish-green  (may-green)  ^ass, 
DOW  so  popular,  likewise  owes  its  color  to  tbe  oxide  of 
uranium. 

The  following  metals,  (Jeriumy  ZonfAontwn,  and  IK- 
c^ffitum,  are  mentioned  here  only  by  name,  as  chemical 
rarities. 


1.  Tbe  metals  hitherto  considered  possess  the  prop- 
erty df  decomposing  water,  when  they  are  heated  to 
redness,  or  with  the  presence  of  an  acid  (water-decom- 
31 
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posing  metals) ;  therefore  diluted  acids  are  emplojred 
for  diBsolving  them. 

2.  At  their  lowest  degrees  of  oxidation,  they  are 
strong  bases. 

3.  None  of  these  metals  aie  found  pme  in  nature; 
they  most  fireqaently  occar  as  oxides,  consequently 
combined  with  oxt/gen. 

4.  The  specific  gra^ty  of  these  metals  is  from  6.6 

to  as. 

5.  Iron,  manganese,  ziac,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  not 
precipitated  as  sulphurets  from  their  acid  solations  by 
snlphuretted  hydrogen,  but  only  by  snlphuret  of  ammo- 
nium  (all  the  other  heavy  metals  are  converted  by  either 
of  the  solutions  into  sulphurets).  This  iact  is  made 
available  Id  analytical  chemistry,  as  an  important 
means  of  separating  the  above-named  (electro-poutive) 
from  the  other  (electro-negative)  metals. 


BBOOND   OKOnP   OF   HEATT   HBTAL8. 

LEAD,  PLUMBUM  (Pb). 

At  Wt  -  IS94.  —  8p.  Gr.  —  1 1  .S. 

329.  Next  to  iron,  lead  is  the  most  widely  diflused 
and  Uie  cheapest  metal ;  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  also 
very  nseM,  not  merely  because  we  cast  shot  and  types 
from  it,  and  construct  sulphuric-acid  chambers  of  it, 
but  also  on  acconnt  of  the  many  useful  combinations 
which  it  forms  with  oxygen  and  the  acids.  This 
metal  appears  as  an  enemy  to  human  health,  not, 
however,  openly,  but  under  the  mask  of  friendship ; 
for  it  conceals  its  noxious  effects  behind  a  sweet  taste, 
which  is  peculiar  to  most  of  its  combinations.  These 
effects,  moreover,  do  not  manifest  themselves  immedi- 


ately  when  the  lead  enters  the  system ;  it  is  often  only 
after  the  lapse  of  years  that  they  appear  (lead  colic). 
It  is,  for  this  reasont  claBsed  among  the  stow  poisons. 
FeihapB,  also,  this  was  the  reason  why  it  was  formerly 
compared  with  the  god  of  time,  and  received  the  name 
of  Satam  and  the  sign  ij.  The  external  properties  of 
lead,  its  lustre,  its  easy  fusibility,  its  softness  and  pli- 
ability, its  high  specific  gravity,  Sic,  are  well  known  r 
therefore  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration 
of  its  iatenial  or  chemical  character. 

Ea^eriments  with  Lead. 

330.  Ea^erimetU.  —  Pour  into  one  glass  distilled  wa- 
ter, into  another  spring-water,  and  place  in  each  a 
piece  of  lead ;  the  distilled  water  soon  becomes  turbid, 
and  reacts  basically,  but  not  so  the  spring-water.  Pare 
water  readily  attacks  lead,  and  converts  it  into  hy- 
drated  oxide  of  lead ;  in  spring-water,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  formed  in  time,  by  the  sulphates  almost  always 
present  in  it,  some  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead,  which 
forms  a  firm  coating  upon  the  metallic  lead.  This  ex- 
plains the  hannleasnesB  of  leaden  pomps,  which,  in 
many  countries,  are  quite  generally  used  instead  of 
wooden  pumps. 

331.  Ex^eHmerO.  —  If  lead  is  heated  before  the  blow- 
pipe in  the  exterior  flame,  it  melts  at  about  320°  C,  and 
is  thereby  coated  with  a  gray  film  ;  indeed,  it  is  finally 
entirely  converted  into  a  gray  powder.  This  may  be 
regarded  either  as  suboxide  of  lead,  or  as  a  mixture  of 
oxide  of  lead  with  metallic  lead.  By  continued  blow- 
ing, this  gray  color  is  changed  to  yellow;  the  yellow 
body  is  protoxide  of  lead  (Pb  O).  At  a  stronger  heat 
the  oxide  melts,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  reddish- 
yellow  mass,  composed  of  brilliant   scales,   the  well* 
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known  UAarge.  By  directing  upon  it  the  inner  blow- 
pipe flame,  metallic  lead  will  again  be  obtained.  This 
eaay  reduciblenees,  which  is  peculiar  to  almost  all  Balls 
of  lead,  together  with  the  incrustation  of  yellow  oxides 
deposited  upon  the  charcoal,  is  a  certain  test  for  the  pres- 
ence of  lead. 

Oxide  of  lead  containB,  for  every  100  pounds  of  lead, 
8  poimds  of  oxygen,  or  one  atom  of  lead  (1294)  and 
one  atom  of  oxygen  (100) ;  lead,  consequently,  ia  one 
of  those  chemically  feeble  bodies  which  have  a  very 
high  atomic  weight,  since  1295  poQn<b  of  it  is  able 
to  accomplish  only  as  much  as  350  pounds  of  iron, 
or  407  pounds  of  zinc  Protoxide  of  lead  in  the  form 
of  litharge  has  a  very  great  application  in  the  arts  and 
trades.  How  lead-glass  (Aiut-glass),  lead-glaze,  and 
sugar  of  lead  are  prepared  from  it,  has  already  been  de- 
scribed j  the  manufacturing  chemist  likewise  prepaies 
from  it  red  lead,  white  lead,  and  Other  lead  colors,  and 
lead  Baits ;  the  apothecary  compounds  insoluble  soap 
(lead  plaster),  by  boiling  it  with  oltve-oil ;  the  cabinets 
maker  makes  a  varnish  that  dries  rapidly,  by  boiling  it 
with  linseed  oil,  &c.  The  English  litharge  is  esteemed 
the  purest ;  that  of  Saxony  and  Goslar  always  oontfuns 
small  quantities  of  oxidea  of  copper  and  iron,  perhaps 
also  a  little  silver.  The  preparation  of  it  on  a  large 
scale  will  be  described  under  silver.  By  melting  li- 
tharge in  a  Hessian  taucible,  a  brownish-yellow  trans' 
parent  gloss  is  obtained  on  cooling ;  this  consists  of 
oxide  of  lead  combined  with  some  silicic  acid.  The 
silicio  acid  came  from  the  crucible. 

332.  Red  Oxide  of  Lead.  —  Experiment.  —  Heat  in 
a  ladle  one  dram  of  litharge  and  a  quarter  of  a  dram  of 
chlorate  of  potassa;  the  yellowish  mixtuie  smoulders 
to  a  red  powder,  which  must  be  well   washed   with 
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water.  The  aame  thing  happens  on  heating  the  li- 
tha^e  for  a  day,  bttt  not  to  the  melting  point,  and  at 
the  seme  time  ireqaently  stdnring  it  In  both  cases  the 
lithai^  receives  one  third  more  of  oxygen ;  in  the  for- 
mer case  from  the  chloric  acid,  in  the  second  case  from 
the  air;  and  is  thereby  conTerted  into  Pb»0,;  this 
componnd  b  called  red  oadde  of  lead,  or  minium,  and  is 
much  used  aa  a  scaiiet  pigment 

333.  Peroxide  of  Lead  (FbOt).  —  Experment.-' 
If  yon  heat  some  red  lead  gently  in  nitric  acid  for  a 
few  minutes,  it  is  resolved  into  an  oxide,  which  dis- 
solves, and  into  hyperoxide  (Pb  0:t),  which  remains  un- 
dissolved as  a  dark'brown  powder.  Lead  is  one  of  the 
few  metals  which  combine  with  oxygen,  forming  hyper- 
oxides. 

Lead  and  Acids. 

384.  The  best  solvent  of  lead  is  nitric  acid,  Sul- 
phniic,  phosphoric,  and  muriatic  acids  eaitnot  dissolve 
lead,  because  they  form  with  it  insoluble,  or  very  diffi- 
cultly soluble  salts.  As  protoxide  of  lead  is  easily 
made,  the  most  advantageoos  method  of  preparing  the 
salts  of  lead  is  by  dissolving  the  protoxide  in  acids,  be- 
cause that  portion  of  the  acid  is  thereby  saved  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  required  for  the  conversion 
of  the  lead  into  the  oxide  of  lead. 

m^ate  of  Lead  {Pb  O,  NOi)  has  abeady  been  pre- 
pared in  two  ways  (§  160). 

335.  Salpkate  of  Lead  (Pb  O,  S  O,)  {^  173).— This  salt 
is  easily  formed  by  simple  or  double  elective  affinity, 
when  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphate  of  soda  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  lead.  Bven  in  a  solution  of  lead  more 
than  a  thousand  times  diluted,  a  white  turbidness  Is 
produced,  since  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  an  entirely  in- 
31' 
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Bolable  salt;  we  have,  accordingly,  in  sulphuric  acid,  a 
very  delicate  test  for  salts  of  lead.  This  salt  is  ob- 
tained in  great  quantities  in  print-works,  as  a  secon* 
dary  product  in  the  preparation  of  the  acetate  of  alu- 
mina (alum  mordtmt)  from  sugar  of  lead  and  alum 


336.  Chloride  of  Lead  {Pb,  a^.  —  Ecperimeni.— 
Heat  to  boiling  one  drain  of  litharge,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  muriatic  acid  and  half  an  ounce  of  water, 
and  decant  the  clear  liquid  from  the  sediment  into 
a  glass  vessel ;  you  obtain,  on  cooling,  lustrous  white 
acicular  crystals  of  chloride  of  lead  (horn-lead).  This 
salt  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Hcperiment.  —  If  two  grains  of  litharge  and  fifteen 
grains  of  sal  ammoniac  are  fused  together  in  an  iron 
spoon,  there  is  obtained  a  combination  of  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  lead,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
oxide  of  lead,  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant,  yellow,  lami- 
nated mass,  which  when  triturated  yields  a  handsome 
yellow  powder.  This  powder  is  used  by  painters  under 
the  name  of  Cassel  or  mineral  yellow. 

337.  Acet(de  of  Oxide  of  Lead  (Pb  O,  A  -f  3  H  O), 

combined  with  one  seventh  of  ifa  weight  of 

/^     water  of  crystallization,  forms  the  most  im- 

~W     portant  soluble  salt  of  lead,   sugar  of  lead 

j         (§198),  which  commonly  crystallizes  in  foar- 

I        sided  prisms.     On  exposure  to  the  air,  some 

jl       of  its  acetic  acid  is  driven  off  by  the  carbonic 

^J^     acid  of  the  air,  and  the  salt  then  yields  with 

water  a  turbid  solution,  but  which  may  be  rendered 

transparent  by  adding  to  it  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid. 

Basic  Acetate  of  Oxide  of  Lead  is  prepared  by 
digesting  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  with  oxide  of 
lead,  whereby  part  of  the  oxide  of  lead  is   dissolved. 


This  combination  b  kept  in  the  apothecaries'  shops  in 
a  liquid  form,  under  the  name  of  solution  of  mbacetale 
of  lead,  OT  Ooular^s  extract.  When  mixed  with  spring- 
water  it  forms  the  so-called  lead-water,  which  has  a 
milky  appearance,  because  some  carbonate  of  lead  is 
formed  and  separated  by  the  caibonic  add  of  the 
water. 

338.  Tartrate  of  Oxide  of  Lead.  — Experiment.— 
Mix  a  solution  of  two  grains  and  a  half  of  sugar  of 
lead  with  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  tartaric  acid ;  the 
white  precipitate  formed  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed, 
and  dried ;  it  is  insoluble  tartrate  of  lead. 

Experiment.  —  Fill  a  small  phial  one  third  full  of  dry 
tartrate  of  lead,  and  heat  it  in  a 
'^'  sand-bath  over  a  spirit-lamp,  as 

long  as  fumea  continue  to  escape. 
These    have    an    empyreumatic 
odor,  and  burn  with  a  blue  flame, 
because  they  contain   much  car- 
bonic oxide  gas,  which  is  gener- 
ated by  the  carbonization  of  the 
tartaric  acid.   But  the  tartaric  acid 
contains  so  much  carbon,  that  a 
portion  of  it  remains  behind,  intimately  mixed  with 
the  metallic  lead.     The  black  substance  obtained  is  a 
pyrophorus,  which  inSames  spontaneously  when  poured 
out  upon  a  stone,  because,  on  account  of  its  great  po- 
rosity, it  imbibes  oxygen  eagerly  from  the  air.    The  yel- 
low powder  produced  by  the  ignition   is  oxide  of  lead. 
If  the   phial   is   closed  while   it  is  yet  hot,  this   py- 
rophorus will  retain  its  inflammability  for  several  days. 
Hydrate  of  Oxide  of  Lead.  —  Experiment.  —  By  add- 
ing ammonia  to  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  as  long  as 
a  precipitate  forms,  hydrate  of  oxide  of  lead  is  obtained 
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aa  a  white  powder.     It  is  converted  by  beating  into 
yellow  anhydrous  oxide  of  lead. 

339.  Carbonate  of  the  Oxide  of  Lead  (Pb  O,  C  O.). 

Add  to  a  solution  of  sngai  of  leed  a  eolation  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  a&  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed ;  the 
precipitate  ia  carbonate  of  oxide  of  lead.  The  pigment 
known  under  the  name  of  white  lead  is  likewise  car- 
bonate of  lead,  bat  mixed  with  variable  qaantitieB  of 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead  (basic  carbonate  of  lead).  This 
is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  in  different  ways. 

a.  According  to  the  English  method,  litharge  is  mixed 
with  vinegar  to  form  a  paste ;  this  is  then  spread  upon  a 
stone  slab,  and  exposed  to  the  fames  of  burning  coke, 
the  carbonic  acid  of  which  combines  with  the  oxide  of 
lead.  The  acetic  acid  acts  in  this  case  the  part  of  a 
mediator.  Uke  the  nitric  oxide  in  the  sulphuric-acid 
chambers,  it  dissolves  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  then 
tenders  it  to  the  caxbonic  acid  ;  when  it  has  ^ven  up 
the  first  portion,  it  dissolves  a  second,  &c.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  in  this  way  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  (or 
else  of  sugar  of  lead)  is  sufficient  to  aid  in  converting 
gradually  a  large  quantity  of  litharge  into  white  lead. 

b.  By  the  oldest,  the  Dutch  method,  a  large  number 
of  jars,  in  which  some  vinegar  has  been  poured,  are 
airanged  in  a  building  upon  a  layer  of  stable-manure 
or  tan,  and  rolls  of  sheet-lead  are  then  suspended  in 
the  jars  above  the  vinegar,  and  the  whole  coveted  with 
another  layer  of  stable-manure.  After  the  lapse  of 
several  months,  the  rolls  of  lead  are  fonnd  to  be  mostly, 
if  not  entirely,  converted  into  white  lead.  The  manure 
is  decaying  straw,  the  spent  tan  is  decaying  wood;  de- 
cay is  a  slow  combustion,  or,  what  is  the  same  thin^ 
a  slow  conversion  of  organic  substances  into  carbonic 


acid  and  water.  In  every  combiistion  or  decay,  heat  is 
liberated ;  this  in  the  preaent  case  is  Bufficient  to  evapo- 
rate gradually  the  vinegar.  Accordingly,  oxy^n,  aque- 
ona  vapor,  fumes  of  vinegar,  and  carbonic  acid,  are 
present  ig  the  air  of  the  white-lead  chambers.  If  you 
suppose  that  these  substances  combine  with  the  lead  in 
the  succession  just  mentioned,  the  following  order  of 
changes  will  take  place :  —  1.  oxide  of  lead ;  2.  hydrat- 
ed  oxide  of  lead ;  3.  acetate  of  oxide  of  lead ;  4.  basic 
carbonate  of  oxide  of  lead.  Thus  there  is  formed  first 
oxide  of  lead,  which,  jnst  as  in  the  former  process,  is 
converted  into  carbonate  of  oxide  of  lead,  through  the 
mediation  of  acetic  acid.  The  finest  kind  of  white 
lead  IB  that  of  Krems,  called  on  tiie  continent  of 
Europe  wkHe  of  Kremnitz. 

c.  By  the  French  method,  the  white  lead  is  prepared 
in  the  moist  way  by  conducting  carbonic  acid  into  a 
solntioa  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  (Goulard's  extract). 
Aa  was  seen  above  (^337),  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead 
can  dissolve  still  another  atom  of  oxide  of  lead ;  this 
is  precipitated  by  the  carbonic  acid  as  white  lead, 
whereby  neutral  acetate  of  lead  is  once  more  formed 
in  the  liquid,  which  is  again  digested  with  litharge,  and 
afterwards  treated  with  carbonic  acid.  In  this  way  one 
pound  of  sugar  of  lead  may  be  made  gradually  to 
dissolve,  and  again  precipitate  as  white  lead  many 
pounds  of  litharge.  The  white  lead  obtained  by  this 
method  has  indeed  a  dazzling  white  color,  but  it  does 
not  possess  so  much  body  as  that  prepared  in  the 
English  or  l>ntch  manner.  The  cheaper  sorts  are  ob- 
tained by  mixing  white  lead  with  powdered  sulphate  of 
baryta;  the  latter  remains  behind  when  white  lead  is 
dissolved  in  diluted  nitric  acid.  On  heating  white  lead, 
the  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  expelled,  and  the  yel- 
low residue  is  oxide  of  lead. 
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340.  Lead'Tree,  —  Experiment. —  Dissolve  half  aa 
ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  in  six  ounces  of  water,  clarify 
_^  _  the  liquid  by  adding  some  drops  of  acetic 
acid,  pour  it  into  a  phial,  and  then  sus- 
pend in  the  latter  a  zinc  rod,  by  attaching 
it  to  the  cork;  the  zinc  is  soon  covered 
witii  a  gray  coating,  from  which  brilliant 
metallic  spangles  will  gradoally  shoot  forth, 
'  finally  filling  np.tbe  interior  of  the  pbiaL 
They  consist  of  pure  lead  {the  lead-tree). 
After  twenty-four  home,  no  tzace  of  lead  can  be  found 
in  the  solution ;  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  acetate  of 
zinc;  the  stronger  zinc  has  absb^cted  from  the  weaker 
lead  all  its  oxygen  and  acetic  add.  By  this  experi- 
ment, not  only  the  difference  in  the  strength  of  aMnity 
of  these  two  metab  is  clearly  shown,  bnt  it  beautifully 
illustrates  also  the  stochiometrical  law  of  chemical 
combination  and  decomposidoa ;  for  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  weigh  the  lead  formed,  and  the  piece  of  zinc 
before  and  after  the  experiment,  to  ascertain  that  the 
weight  of  the  precipitated  lead  is  to  the  loss  of  zinc  as 
1294  to  407.  An  atom  of  lead  has  thus  been  replaced 
by  an  atom  of  zinc. 

Lead  wad  Sulphur. 

341.  Su^kurelof  Lead  {Pb&).  —  Experim€aL~  Add 
aorae  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  a  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead;  the  deep  black  precipitate  is  sulphuret  of  lead 
(§  133).  One  grain  of  sugar  of  lead  dissolred  in  two 
pounds  of  water  shows  itself  in  this  manner  by  a  brown 
color;  BO  that  we  have  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  an 
exceedingly  sensitive  test  for  salts  of  lead. 

Ih  this  combination,  namely,  as  sulphuret  of  lead,  we 
most  frequently  find  lead  in  nature,  and  from  it  alone 
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metallic  lead  is  obtained  on  a  large  scale.  This  ore  is 
called  galena,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  \i»  grayish- 
black  color,  its  shining  metallic  lustre,  its  cubic  form, 
and  its  great  specific  gravity. 

343.  I^eparation  of  Lead,  —  Sulphur  ia  so  firmly 
combined  with  the  metals  in  the  sulphurets,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  expel  it  as  easily  as  oxygen,  for  instance, 
by  heating  it  wiUi  coaL  Therefore  a  circnitous  method 
most  be  adopted ;  namely,  first  to  convert  die  metallic 
Bulphuret  into  an  oxide  {foasting),  and  then  to  expel 
the  oxygen  {reduction).  To  effect  this,  the  galena  is 
heated  continuously  with  access  of  air,  whereby  both 
the  lead  and  the  sulphur  are  combined  with  oxygen. 
The  lead  is  converted  into  oxide  of  lead,  which  remains 
behind,  and  the  sulphur  into  sulphurous  acid,  which 
escapes ;  some  sulphate  of  lead  is  ako  formed  at  the 
Bame  time.  The  roasted  galena  consists,  therefore, 
essentially  of  oxide  of  lead  (together  with  some  sul- 
phate of  lead) ;  this  has  now  only  to  be  heated  with 
coal  in  a  flame  or  blast-fnmace,  in  order  to  sepajrate 
the  metallic  lead  {tead^works). 

A  second  mode  of  freeing  the  lead  from  solphui- 
consists  in  healing  the  galena  with  a  metal  which  has 
a  greater  affinity  for  sulphur,  and  replaces  the  lead. 
Such  a  metal  is  iron.  Iron  and  sulphuret  of  lead  are 
mutually  converted  into  lead  and  sulphuret  of  iron. 
The  iron  acts  here  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  zinc 
did  in  the  formation  of  the  lead-tree ;  one  atom  of  iron 
replaces  one  atom  of  lead,  therefore  350  pounds  of  iron 
can  separate  or  throw  down  1394  pounds  of  metaUio 
lead. 

343.  Lead  Shot.  —  Lead  may  be  granulated  by  pour- 
ing it  throngh  a  broom  into  water,  as  described  under 
zinc.     The  same  prind^de  is  applied  in  the  manufac- 
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tore  of  shot,  only  that  an  iron  cnllender  is  used  inntead 
of  a  broom,  and  the  drops  of  lead  are  let  fall  from  such 
a  height,  that  they  solidify  before  reaching  the  water. 
For  making  the  largestaized  shot,  a  tower  at  least  150 
feet  high  ia  required.  A  small  quantity  of  arsenic  is 
usually  added  to  the  lead,  to  render  the  drops  perfectly 
globular.  As  lead  and  arsenic  are  both  inimical  to 
health,  shot  should  never  be  used  fca  washing  out 
bottles. 


BISMUTH,  BISMUTETDM  (Bi). 
At  Wt  =  1330. — Sp.  Gr.  =  9.a 

344.  Bwnuih  is  a  metal  chiefly  found  in  Saxony; 
it  ireqaently  accompanies  the  cobalt  ores,  and,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  the  smelting  of  this  ore  for  smalt, 
it  separates  as  cobaltrspeiss,  nickel  also  being  generally 
present  The  metal  ia  procured  from  this,  and  also 
ftom  the  native  ore,  by  a  very  simple  procesa.  It  oc- 
cora  both  in  the  ores  and  in  the  speiss  in  a  pure  state, 
when  it  melts  at  a  temperature  which  need  be  only  twu 
and  a  half  timea  higher  tfaan  that  of  boiling  water ; 
consequently,  it  is  only  necessary  to  heat  the  ores  mod- 
erately upon  an  inclined  plate,  when  the  bismuth  melts 
and  flows  off  below,  while  the  other  metals  or  ores,  to- 
gether with  the  gangue,  remain  behind  unmelted.  This 
method  of  working  the  metal  is  called  eUquation.  Bis- 
muth is  brittle,  haa  a  crystalline  laminated  texture,  and 
a  reddish-white  color. 

ExperimcTUs  with  Bismuth. 

345.  Experiment.  —  Heat  a  piece  of  bismuth  upon 
charcoal  before  ihe  blow-pipe;  it  melts  with  the  ejec- 
tion of  sparks,  and  volatilizes  at  a  higher  temperature 
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with  brisk  ebullition.  A  porfaon  of  the  fmnes  condenae 
on  the  chanwal,  coating  it  with  a  yellow  powder ;  this 
ia  oxide  of  bismuth  (Bi,  Oi).  If  yoa  throw  the  glowing 
metallic  bead  into  a  small  paper  box,  it  divides  into 
small  globules,  which,  while  still  glowing,  will  skip 
aboot  for  some  moments.  An  odor  like  that  of  garlio, 
which  is  freqaently  emitted  dming  the  ignition,  proceeds 
from  arsenic,  small  quantities  of  which  ooooi  in  almost 
all  commercial  bismuUi. 

346.  EzperimefU. — Melt  tt^ether  in  a  ladle  two  drams 
of  bismuth,  one  dram  of  lead,  and  one  dram  of  tin ;  the 
aDoy  formed  has  the  very  remarkable  property  of  b^ 
coming  completely  liquid  when  thrown  into  boiling 
wat^.  Bismuth  melts  at  250°  0.,  lead  at  320°  C,  tin 
at  230°  C,  and  yet  the  mixture  of  these  three  metals 
melts  bdow  100°  C.  By  inCTeasing  the  quantity  of 
lead,  alloys  may  be  prepared  which  readUg  become  liquid 
at  any  tnuperature  desired  above  100°  C.  They  are 
sometimea  employed  aa  safety-plates  in  steam-boilers. 
The  heat  of  the  steam  increases  with  the  tension  of  the 
steam  in  the  boiler  \  therefore  the  alloy,  to  be  used,  has 
only  to  be  so  selected  that,  in  case  of  a  too  great  in- 
crease of  steam,  the  plate  may  be  melted  by  the  beat 
of  the  ateam  before  an  explosion  of  the  boiler  itself 
can  take  place.  As  these  alloys,  in  their  melted  state,  Ao 
not  bum  tbe  wood,  they  are  also  very  well  adapted  for 
making  metallic  copies  of  engraved  wooden  moulds,  for 
ealico-priniing,  and  block-impressions.  This  alloy  ia 
called  Rot^t  metal,  after  the  inventor. 

347.  Erperiment,  —  Bismuth  is  mfist  easily  dissolved 
by  niMc  acid.  Dissolve  some  bismuth  at  a  moderate 
beat  in  tbia  acid,  and  poiv  the  solution  into  a  large  qnan* 
ttty  of  water ;  it  becomes  very  turbid,  and  after  stand- 
ing quietly,  a  white  precipitate  subsides,  which  contains 
32 
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only  one  fomth  as  much  nitric  acid  as  the  aalt  which 
ciyatallizes  out  from  the  bismuth  solution  when  yon  let 
it  cooL  Tliis  powder  is  tubnilrate 
of  oxide  of  bismtth,  and  is  used  as 
a  medicane.  A  small  proportioD 
of  oxide  of  bismuth,  with  a  la^e 
proportion  of  nitric  acid,  remains 
dissolved  in  the  liquid.  The  an- 
nexed diagram  deootes  the  decom- 
position hereby  taking  place,  which  is  of  more  general 
interest,  as  showing  that  the  affinities  of  boiUes  for  each 
other  may  be  changed  by  greater  or  less  dilution  with 
water. 

The  salts  of  bismuth  may  be  recognized  by  this  be- 
haviour with  water.  By  adding  sniphuietted  hydrogen 
to  the  solution  remaining  from  the  fcnrmer  experiment, 
you  obtain  a  brownish-black  |»ecipitate  of  su^^uret  of 


COFPBB,  CUFBUH  (Cp). 
At  71=896.  — Sp.  Qr.»S.B. 

348.  In  andent  times  copper  was  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  island  of  Cyjums,  where  its  ores  were  found  in 
great  abmidance ;  this  explains  the  name,  ca'prvm.  It 
being  afterwards  deemed  expedient  to  give  mythologi- 
cal names  to  the  metals,  copper  received  the  name  of 
Femu,  tiie  {Hxitecting  goddess  of  Cyprus,  and  the  sign 
?•  Copper  possesses  several  excellent  properties, 
which  have  rendered  it  an  exceedingly  uaefol  metaL 

a.)  It  is  ductile  and  at  the  same  time  very  ttrong  and 
tenadoiu,  so  that  it  may  be  hammered  oat  into  plates, 
which,  even  when  very  thin,  still  hold  firmly  together. 

b.)  Jt  fiaet  with  d^cuUy  (its  point  of  fusion  being 
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1300°  C.) ;  tiierefoie  it  is  excellently  adapted  for  rach 
artides  as  are  to  be  exposed  to  a  great  heat,  for  in- 
stance, kettles,  pane,  boilers,  moulds  for  casting,  lux. 

c.)  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  tuffersfrom  rvxt  muck 
less  than  iron;  foi  this  reason,  copper  atensilB  are  much 
more  dorable  than  iron  ones.  Sheet-copper  is  em- 
ployed for  sheathing  ships,  and  for  roofing  towers  and 
otiier  bnildinga. 

d.)  It  is  quite  hard,  and  therefore  wears  out  bntriow- 
ly  on  use,  as  in  copper  plates  for  engraTings,  and  rolleiB 
of  print-works. 

e.)  With  zinc,  tin,  and  nickel,  it  forms  very  nseliil 
aUoys,  snch  as  brass,  tombec,  bronze,  bell-metal,  cannon- 
metaJ,  German  silver,  &c. 

/)  It  is  predpitated  from  its  solutions  by  the  gal- 
vanic cnrrent  as  a  firm  coherent  mass ;  on  this  princi- 
ple, impressions  of  other  bodies  are  prodnced  by  the 
modem  process  of  eleetrcmetaUargy. 

g.)  It  yields  with  oxygen  and  several  acids  insolnble 
combinations  of  a  beantifol  green  and  bine  color,  of  va- 
rioas  application  in  painting. 

Althongh  copper  possesses  no  smell,  yet  it  imparts  to 
moist  hands  and  to  the  water  which  has  long  been 
standing  in  vessels  made  of  it  (aa  boilers  or  kettles),  a 
pecnliariy  disagreeable  odor. 

Eacpermenti  with  Capper. 
349.  In  the  moist  air,  copp^  slowly  tnms  gray  and 
afterwards  green  (native  mineral-green).  Copper,  tike 
zinc,  attracts,  not  merely  oxygen  and  water,  bat  also 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air;  the  green  coating  is  the 
hydrated  baric  earhoruUe  of  copper.  In  Siberia  this  com- 
bination occars  in  targe  beds  in  the  earth,  and  is  then 
called  maJachite.    The  celebrated  Rossian  copper  is  prin- 
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oipally  obtained  from  it ;  and  its  beaalilully  mottled  va- 
rieties aie,  like  marble,  foimed  into  works  of  art,  and  are 
need  for  ranamenting  palaces,  &c.  This  green  body,  on 
teceiving  yet  more  carbonic  acid,  acquires  a  beantifhl 
bine  color,  and  is  converted  into  geiQuibasic  carbonate  of 
copper,  which  likewise  occurs  native  as  a  copper  ore, 
under  the  name  of  blue  a^-bonaU  of  copper.  The  arti- 
ficially prepared  is  called  mowniam  blue,  and  is  em- 
ployed as  a  pigment,  partiOEilarly  for  painting  walk,  its 
color  not  b»og  changed,  like  Prussian  bine,  by  the  lime 
(^  the  walls. 

350.  IkcperimetU.  —  Hold  a  brightly  poUshed  copper 
coin  over  the  flame  of  a  apirit-lamp ;  the  color  changes 
from  yellow  to  crimson,  violet,  and  bine,  and  finally 
passes  over  to  a  dark  gray. 
Fig.  iM.  IheoB  iridescent  hues  pre- 

sent a  partdcularly  beantafol 
appearance  by  holding  the 
coin  obliquely  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  flame,  and  mov 
ing  it  to  and  fro;  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  flame  the  coating 
vanishes,  bnt  it  instantane- 
ously reappears,  as  soon  as  the  coin  reaches  or  extends 
beyond  the  external  border  of  the  flame.  On  speed- 
ily quenching  tiie  coin  in  water,  it  becomes  brownish- 
red;  this  red  coating  is  suboxide  of  copper  (Cu,0). 
Such  a  coating  is  often  intentionally  produced  upon 
copper  medals,  as  it  is  less  liable  to  change  in  the  air 
than  the  brilliant  metallic  copper  (bronzing^  of  cojy)er, 
bronze  medali).  Suboxide  of  copper,  when  thrown 
into  melting  glass,  colore  It  bloodied;  in  this  manner  a 
beautifiil  red  color  is  flashed  on  glass  in  the  glass  fac- 
tories.    This  accounts,  also,  for  the  red  color  of  the  slag 
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whidi  forms  dmiiig  tbe  calcination  and  foaion  of  cop- 
per. 

351.  Protoxide  of  Copper  (CaO).  —  If  the  copper 
coin  is  left  for  some  time  in  tbe  point  of  the  flame,  it 
acqaires  a  black  appearance ;  protoxide  of  copper  ia 
formed,  which  has  a  black  color,  and  contains  as  mndi 
again  oxygen  as  tbe  red  suboxide.  If  suddenly 
qnenched,  the  oxide  flies  ofi^  and  the  red  appearance 
of  the  coin  shows  that  the  suboxide  is  also  present 
beneath  the  film  of  the  protoxide.  By  longnnntimied 
ignition  the  whole  masn  of  the  coin  may  be  coDverted 
into  suboxide,  and  by  still  longer  beating,  completely, 
at  last,  into  protoxide.  Tbe  glowing  cinders,  which  fall 
off  in  the  wo^shopa  of  the  copperanith  (copper  scales), 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  the  suboxide  witii  the  pro- 
toxide. 

Eijferimeta.  —  Triturate  a  small  quantity  of  bnax 
with  a  scale  of  the  black  oxide  of  copper,  and  melt  it 
into  a  bead  on  a  platinum  wire  before  the  blow-pipe ; 
the  oxide  of  copper  will  dissolve  in  the  borax,  and  form 
a  green  glass.  Oxide  of  copper  is  made  use  of  in  glass 
and  porcelain  painting.  If  iniioduced  into  the  ini«rior 
flame,  tiie  green  color  passes  over  to  red,  becattse  the 
oxide  is  there  reduced  to  suboxide  of  copper. 

Oxides  of  copper  may  also  easily  be  prepared  in  tbe 
humid  way,  bat  they  have  then  a  very  different  color. 

352.  ^fdrated  Oxide  of  Copper  {CaO,  HO).  — Ex- 
periment. —  Add  to  a  solution  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  a  solution 
of  cadstic  potassa ;  a  greenish-blue  powder  is  [nedpi- 
tated ;  it  is  l^drated  oxide  of  ct^fper.  The  blade  oxide 
yields,  also,  chemically  combined  with  water,  a  blue 
body.  Mixed  with  gypsum  this  forms  a  light  powdeo, 
tbe  well-known  Bremen  blue.     Boil  a  portion  of  the 

33" 
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liquid;  the  precipitate  will  become  blacky  because  at 
the  boiling  point  the  combiaation  between  the  oxide 
of  copper  and  the  water  is  destzoyed ;  —  another  euun- 
ple  of  chemical  decomposition  occasioned  by  mere  ele* 
vation  of  temperatnie. 

363.  Ammtmiated  Chide  of  Copper.  —  EcperimetU.  — ■ 
Bepeat  the  former  experiment,  bat  instead  of  potassa 
take  ammonia;  here  also  the  hydrated  oxide  of  cop- 
per is  first  piecipitated,  but  this  is  redissolved  by 
adding  more  ammonia,  forming  a  superb  blue  tiqitid. 
'  Ammonia  is  theiefoie  a  test  for  salts  of  copper. 
Poor  npon  the  bine  liquid  an  equal  qnanti^  of  strong 
alcohol,  and  direct  the  siream  against  the  side  of  the 
glass,  so  that  the  alcohol  may  float  on  the  surface; 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  a  mass  of  dark- 
blue  adcnlaj  <^ystals  is  perceptible,  which  conrast  of 
a  combination  of  snlpbate  of  copper  with  ammonia, 
and  are  called  ammonio-tu^hate  of  capper.  By  dissolv- 
ing  them  in  water,  the  blue  Uqidd  of  the  apothecaries' 
show-botUes  is  prepared.  The  alcohol  effects  that 
which  is  odierwise  attained  by  boiling,  namely,  a  re- 
moval of  the  water ;  it  withdraws  from  the  blue  liquid 
a  portion  of  its  water,  and  the  double  salt,  which  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  is  separated.  The  water  may  be 
abstracted,  also,  in  this  way  from  other  solntiona  of 
salts,  which  would  onde^o  a  decomposition  on  tiie 
evaporation  of  the  water  by  heat. 

354.  ExperimetU.  —  Add  to  a  diluted  solution  of  blue 
vitriol  a  small  quantity  of  pulverized  sugar  of  tuilk,  and 
then  rather  more  liquid  potassa  than  is  necessary  to 
precipitate  tiie  hydrated  oxide  of  copper,  and  beat  the 
mixtnre ;  the  blue  color  will  soon  pass  into  a  yellow- 
ish-red. The  yellowish-red  predpitate  is  suboxide  of 
copper,  which  is  formed  from  the  protoxide  of  copper, 
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because  the  eogar  is  able  to  abstaract  &om  the  latta 
half  its  oxygen.  The  same  compoand,  but  of  a  more 
beaataful  red  color,  is  obtained  by  boiling  verdigris  -witti 
vinegar,  and  then  adding  some  honey  to  the  solution 
obtained,  and  a^ain  boiling.  Thus  is  easily  explained 
why  a  red  deposit  always  subsides  from  the  oxymel  of 
Bubacetate  of  copper  in  the  apothecaries'  shops  ;  in  the 
alow  separation  which  occnis  in  the  latter  case,  small 
distlact  crystals  are  frequently  formed. 

Reduction  of  the  Copper  Compounds  to  Metals. 
335.  Experiment.  —  Rub  together  some  greinB  of  blue 
vitriol,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  charcoal;  ignite  the 
mixture  strongly  for  some  minutes  befr>re  the  blow- 
pipe, and  then  elutriate  the  black  mass  with  water; 
numberless  small  spangles  of  metallic  copper  will  re- 
main  behind  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  car- 
bonate of  soda  takes  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  blue 
vitriol,  and  the  charcoal  the  oxygen  from  the  oxide  of 
copper. 

356.  Experwient.  —  If  half  en  ounce  of  blue  vitriol  is 
heated  to  boiling  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water  in 
a  porcelain  bowl,  and  then  boiled  a  few  minutes  with 
some  granulated  zinc,  the  metallic  copper  separates  as 
a  powder,  since  the  nuc  has  a  greater  affinity  than 
copper  for  oxygen  and  for  solphnric  acid.  The  pow- 
der obtained  is  washed,  and  then  boiled  with  water 
and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  remove 
all  iim  zinc.  It  must  be  dried  quickly,  but  not  at  a 
high  heat,  for  copper  in  this  state  of  minute  subdi- 
vision attzacts  oxygen  wil^  more  avidity  than  when 
it  is  in  a  compact  man. 

357.  E3g>er^>tetU.  —  Introduce  some  hydrated  oxide 
of  copper  into  a  test-tube,  the  bottom  of  which  is 


brokeo  oat,  heat  it,  and  then  paes  ovei   it  a  stieam 
PI,.  IBS.  of    hydrogen,    which    is 

evolved  by  zinc  and  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid;  in 
the   beat,   the   hydrogen 
absfaracta  Irom  the  oxide 
of  copper  its  oxygen,  and 
loraa  with  it  water,  which 
escapes  in  company  with 
the  bydrated  water.   This 
method   is  frequently  employed  for  the   rednction  of 
ores  on  a  small  scale. 
358.  Experiment.  —  Posh  an  iron  rod  into  a  good- 
sized,  large-mouthed  phial,  forcibly  enough 
to  break  oat  the  bottom,  file  off  tiie  sharp 
edges  of  the  fractured  part,  and  bind  a 
moistened  bladder  over  the  mouth  of  the 
pbiaL      Then  twist  a  wire  firmly  round 
the  phial,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  two 
or  ttiree  supports,  by  means  of  which  it 
may  be  suspended  in  a  tumbler. 
»  Let  a  strip  of  strong  sheet-zinc,  of  the 

jj         width  of  the  finger,  and  five  inches  long, 
M  be  soldered  to  a  strip  of  thin  copper  plate, 

g  ten  inbhes  long,  and  bend  the  strip  of  cop- 

pet  as  represented  in  the  annexed  figure- 
"~  Put  a  coin  upon  the  lower  horizontal  part 

of  the  copper  strip,  —  for  instance,  a  bright  dollar, — or 
some  other  metalHc  object,  the  impression  of  which  yea 
wish  to  have.  Now  fill  the  phial  three  quarters  full  with 
very  diluted  sulphuric  add  (one  dram  of  sulphuric  atud 
to  two  ounces  of  water),  introduce  the  zinc,  and  sus- 
pend the  apparatus  in  a  tumbler,  in  which  a  saturated 
solution  of  blue  vitriol,  and  alao  a  few  whole  crystals 


Fig.  isB.  of  blae  vitaiol,  have  been  put.     In  tiie 

coime  of  a  few  mintitei)  the  coin  will 
be  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  metallic 
copper,  and  after  several  days  with  a 
layer  several  lines  in  thickness,  which 
may  be  removed  as  a  coherent  mass. 
Tallow  and  wax   must  be   smeared 
over  those  parts  of  the  coin  and  plate 
on  which  the  copper  is  not  to  be  deposited.     The  sank 
impression  thus  obtained  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way  again,  instead  of  the  coin,  as  a  mould  for  obtain- 
ing a  raised  impression.     When  the  evolution  of  the 
gas  in  the  phial  has  ceased,  a  few  drops  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  may  be  stirred  in,  or  the  liquid,  which  con- 
tains sulphate  of  zinc  in  solution,  may  be  replaced  by 
a  fiesh  supply  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.      Salt  water 
may  also  be  used  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  then 
the  separation  of  the  copper  takes  place  more  slowly. 

The  decomposition  of  the  blue  vitriol  has,  in  this 
case,  been  eflected  by  the  galvame  cwretUy  whidi  is 
always  generated  when  different  kinds  of  metals  come 
in  contact,  or  are  introduced  into  different  liquids.  The 
bladder  is  a  porous  substance,  through  which  the  gal- 
vanic current  may  pass.  Galvanism  here  takes  the 
place  of  the  plastic  artist,  ajid  hence  the  term  gatvano- 
plastic,  applied  in  Germany  to  electro-metallurgy.  A 
solution  of  gold  or  silver  may  be  decomposed  in  the 
same  manner  (galvanic  gilding  and  silvering). 

Coiner  and  Acids. 
359.  CiWort(feo/CbppCT-(CuCl).— -Ecpenment  — If 
muriatic  acid  is  added  to  oxide  of  copper,  a  green  so- 
lution is  obtained,  and  from  it,  by  evapoiaiaon,  a  green 
salt,  chloride  of  copper,  or  muriate  (rf  oxide  of  copper. 
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Introdace  some  of  it  into  the  wick  of  a  Bpirit-Iamp ;  it 
dissolves  in  tiie  alcohol,  and  colors  the  flame  green. 
Write  on  paper  with  a  very  diluted  solution  of  it ;  the 
color  of  the  writing  changes  on  heating,  and  again  on 
cooling,  as  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  cobalt  (§308). 
Metallic  copper  is  dissolved,  bat  very  slowly,  and  with 
access  of  oxygen. 

For  Sulphate  of  Oxide  of  Copper,  or  Blue  VUriol,  see 
§175. 

360.  mraU  of  Oxide  of  Copper  (Co  O,  N  O.  +  5  HO). 
Copper  dissolves  very  readily  in  nitric  add,  fcnrning 
a  bine  liquid  (§  163} ;  if  the  solution  is  set  aside  in  a 
warm  place,  Woe  crystals  of  nitraie  of  copper  are  depos- 
ited, which  deliquesce  in  the  air.     The  accompanying 
diagram  serves  to 
Votune.    illustrate  the  pro- 
cess attending  the 
solution  of  copper, 
as  well  as  of  most 
yS^    other  metals,  in  ni- 
faric  add.     It  is  al- 
ready known  that  the  nitric  oxide  gas  which  escapes 
becomes  nitrous  add  on  coming  into  contact  with  the 
air. 

ErperimetU.  —  Envelop  qtdckly  in  Httfoil  some  crys- 
tals of  nitrate  of  copper,  moistened  with  a  drop  of  wa- 
ter, and  press  the  parcel  compactly  together,  and  pQt  it 
upon  a  stone;  flames  and  fimoke  will  soon  break  forth 
from  the  bubbling  mass,  because  the  tin  overpowers 
the  nitric  add,  and  by  means  of  its  oxygen  becomes 
oxidized  into  oxide  of  tin. 

Oxide  of  copper  forms,  with  phosphoric,  arsenic,  ox- 
alic, and  silidc  adds,  insotubte  blue  or  green  com- 
pounds, in  the  same  way  as  with  carbonic  add. 


361.  Vert^gris.  —  Erperiment.  —  By  Bprinkling  a 
copper  coin  from  time  to  time  with  viaegar,  it  becomes 
gradnally  covered  with  a  green  coating.  When  copper 
is  msted  merely  by  exposure  to  the  moistoie  of  the  ai- 
moephCTe,  or  of  the  earth,  basic  carbonate  of  copper  is 
formed;  but  when  the  rasting  is  effected  by  vinegar, 
batic  acetate  of  copper  is  formed.  The  latter  is  the  ver- 
digiis  of  commerce.  It  is  prepared  on  a  laige  scale, 
either  directly  from  copper  and  vinegar  (green  or  Ger- 
man verdigris),  or  indirectly  by  packing  sheets  of  cop- 
per with  the  refuse  of  pressed  grapes,  since  the  juice  yet 
adhering  to  the  mash  gradually  passes  over  into  vin- 
egar (bine  or  French  verdigris).  Verdigris  boiled  with 
vinegar  gives  a  blue  solution,  from  which,  on  cooling, 
dark  green  crystals  of  neutral  acetate  of  oxide  of  copper 
(CnOA-|-HO)  are  deposited  (crystallized  or  distilled 
verdigris). 

Verdigris,  like  all  the  salts  of  copper,  is  very  poison- 
out;  the  white  of  eggs  and  milk  are  efficacious  anti- 
dotes. Polished  iron,  ammonia,  Bolphnietted  hydrogen, 
and  especially  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (§  293),  serve 
for  the  detection  of  salts  of  copper. 

Copper  and  Suiphar. 

362.  Eccperiment.  —  If  some  solphnretted  hydrogen 
water  is  added  to  a  solution  of  any  of  the  copper  s^ta, 
a  black  precipitate  of  sulphurei  of  copper  is  produced 
(§  131).  Heat  tiiis,  after  it  has  settled  and  the  liquid 
has  been  decanted,  with  some  drops  of  nitric  or  muriatdc 
add ;  the  sulphuret  of  copper  is  decomposed  and  dis- 
solved, while  nitrate  or  muriate  of  copper  is  formed. 
This  mode  is  nniversally  employed  on  a  small  scale, 
especially  in  analysis,  in  order  to  convert  metallic  sol- 
phurets  into  soluble  salts. 
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363.  FfepartOion  of  Copper.  —  The  sulphfttrel  qf  cop- 
per is  the  most  common  ore  from  which  coj^mt  is  ex- 
tracted. It  is  seldom  foond  pore,  bat  mostly  combined 
with  aulphuret  of  iron,  as  in  copper  pyrites.  The  pro- 
cess of  the  reduction  and  smelting  of  copper  is,  accord- 
ingly, very  tedious,  aa  not  only  the  anlphor,  bnt  also  the 
iron,  mast  be  got  rid  o£  This  is  effected,  —  Ist^  by 
roasting  in  the  air,  whereby  the  copper  is  converted 
into  oxide  of  copper,  the  iron  into  black  oxide  of  iron, 
and  the  rolpbor  into  snlpharooB  acid ;  3d,  by  melting 
the  roasted  CHre  with  charcoal  and  some  eilidoos  snb> 
stance,  by  which  means  metallic  copper  and  carbonic 
oxide  are  formed  from  the  oxide  of  copper  and  the  diar- 
coal,  and  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron  (uron  slag)  from 
the  protoxide  of  iron  and  quartz.  What  appears  thus 
simple  is,  in  reality,  so  difficult  an  operation,  that  the 
roasting  and  melting  most  often  be  alternately  repeated 
ten  or  twenty  times  in  order  to  remove  all  the  iriHi  and 
sulphur.  The  melted  mass,  which  13  obtained  when 
about  half  the  iron  and  snlphor  is  abstracted,  is  called 
matte  (crude  copper) ;  and  black  copper,  when  it  contains 
only  about  five  per  cent,  of  these  two  substances.  The 
complete  refining  of  black  copper  is  effected  by  melting 
the  metal  again,  exposing  it  at  the  same  time  to  the 
action  of  the  air,  whereby  the  iron,  sulphur,  and  other 
foreign  metals  which  may  be  present,  as  lead  and  anti- 
mony, are  oxidized  before  the  copper.  When  the  black 
copper  contains  silver,  it  is  subjected  to  the  process  of 
liquation. 

The  operation  of  working  the  copper  is  much  easier 
when  the  ores  are  combined  with  oxygen  instead  of 
BulpbuT,  as  they  yield  the  metallic  copper  by  merely 
heating  with  coal ;  but  sudi  ores  are  of  too  rare  occur- 
rence in  nature  to  yield  sufficient  copper  to  meet  the 
demand. 


864.  AUogt  of  Chpper.  —  Copper  forms  very  impm- 
tant  alloys  with  several  other  metals. 

€hld  and  copper  form  tlie  common  gold,  tilver  tmd 
etq/per  the  common  silver,  irom  which  gold  and  silva 
articles  and  coins  are  made. 

The  well-known  brait,  and  other  metallic  componnds 
having  the  appearance  of  gold,  soch  aa  tombac,  aim- 
ilor,  prince's  metal,  red  brass,  &c,  are  composed  of 
sine  and  copper.  Sporiooa  goldfleitf  is  made  by  ham- 
mering oat  tombac  into  ezoeediogly  thin  leaves,  which, 
when  finely  pnlvedzed,  eonstitatm  tiie  so-oalled  gold 
bronze.  Pitrple  or  ct^per  hronx«  is  prepared  by  gently 
beating  the  gold-col(»ed  bronae  tall  it  tonu  to  a  pnrple> 
fed  color. 

Zimc,  meJtely  and  copper  constitute  the  ingredioita  of 
Ctemao  silver  {pai^ong,  wkiie  eopptr). 

Tin  and  copper  form  a  very  hard  gray  alloy,  fittm 
which  stataes,  cannons,  bells,  mirrors,  &&,  am  oaat 
(browre,  gvn^aetal,  bell-metal,  ^eeuhim  metal). 

MBECURT,  HTDRAHGTRmf  (Hg). 
At.  Wt «  1350.— Sp.  Or.  =  19J. 
365.  "We  have  in  merctay  the  only  metal  which  is 
ybntf  at  ordinary  temperatnres ;  for  this  reason,  and 
also  on  account  of  its  ^vei-white  brilliancy,  it  has  been 
called  hydrargyrvm  (water^ilver  or  liquid  silver).    Bet 
sobsequently,  ftom  its  mobility,  it  was  dedicated  to 
MBreurjf,  the  most  addve  of  the  ancient  gods,  and  re- 
ceived his  name,  the  symbol  ^  being  at  the  same  time 
asfflgned  to  it.     Even  now,  qnickailver  and  its  various 
medicinal  preparations,  such  as  calomel  and  coiroeive 
sublimate,  are  called  mercurial  lemediea.     In  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Siberia  mercury  becomes  solid  every  winter, 
33 
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whenever  the  cold  leaches  —40°  C,  or  —83°  R^  hot  in 
oar  climate  it  can  only  be  solidified  by  artificial  fiigo- 
rific  mixtoies.  Its  adioa  in  the  beat  also  corresponds 
with  this;  namely,  it  boils  at  360°  C  {conseqaently 
with  only  tliree  and  a  half  times  greater  difficulty  than 
water),  and  it  is  therefore  easily  volatilized  and  dia- 
tiUed. 

Experimetit.  —  Fasten  to  the  cork  of  a  phial  contain- 
ing mercnry  a  piece  of  wood,  affixing  to  the  bottom  of 
the  latter  some  genniQe  gold-leaf;  the  gold,  after  some 
days,  will  have  assomed  a  white  color,  and  be  converted 
into  an  alloy  of  gold  and  mercnry.  It  is  obvioos  from 
this,  that  fames  of  mercury  mast  be  contained  in  the 
air  of  the  phial,  and  that  mercury,  like  water,  evaporates 
slowly  even  at  ordmany  temperaturei.  The  vapor  of 
mercniy,  and  the  preparationa  of  mercnry,  are  very  in- 
jnrioiiB ;  they  first  produce  involuntary  salivation,  and 
afterwards  lingering,  dangerous  maladies ;  therefore, 
in  experimenting  with  mercnry,  not  only  the  inhalation 
of  the  fumes  should  be  avoided,  but  it  must  be  weighed 
and  decanted  over  a  bowl,  so  that,  if  any  portion  of  it 
should  happen  to  be  spilt,  it  may  not  fall  upon  the  floor. 
Spirit-thermometers  only  should  be  suspended  in  sleep- 
ing-apartments and  sitting-rooms,  since,  from  the  acta- 
dental  breaking  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  the  at 
mosphere  would  be  vitiated  by  the  mercury  running 
into  the  etunks  of  the  boards,  from  which  it  could 
be  removed  only  with  great  difficulty.  The  same  mle 
applies,  too,  to  green-houses,  as  the  fames  of  mercury 
are  also  poisonous  to  plants.  As,  in  compariaon  with 
water,  mercury  boils  at  a  very  high,  and  freezes  at  a 
very  low  temperature,  and  as  it  has  a  great  specific 
weight,  it  is  for  these  reasons  excellently  adapted  to  the 
construction  of  thermometers,  barometers,  areometers, 


&&  (^  16,  34,  93).  Its  chief  nse  in  areotneterB  Ib  to 
lower  the  centre  of  gravity,  thereby  forcing  the  instni- 
ment  to  float  in  an  upright  position.  In  the  lesa  ac- 
curate areometers,  lead  shot  are  fireqnently  snbstitated 
for  mercury. 

Mercury  and  Acids. 

366.  Mercory,  if  qoite  pure,  retains  its  metallic  lostre 
in  the  air  and  water,  and  it  is  therefore  ranked  among 
the  noble  metala ;  but  if  it  is  mixed  or  adulterated  with 
other  metals,  as  lead,  tin,  or  hismnth,  a  gray  film  ^vill 
gradually  form  apon  its  aorlace.  On  acconnt  of  the 
slight  affinify  of  the  noble  metals  for  oxygen,  their  ox- 
ides cannot  be  prepared  directly  by  exposing  them  to 
the  air,  or  by  heating  them  to  ret^ess,  hat  only  indi- 
rectly, the  best  way  being  to  treat  the  metals  with 
acids.  The  most  powerful  solvent  for  mercnry  is  nttnc 
aad;  the  cheapest  is  sulphuric  acid. 

367.  NUrate  of  Suboxide  of  Mercury  (H^  O,  N  O.). 
—  Experiment.  —  Pour  into  a  porcelain  dish  one  ounce 
of  mercnry,  one  dram  of  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
nitric  acid ;  corer  the  vessel  and  place  it  aside  for  sev< 
eral  days ;  yon  will  then  find  the  mercury  covered  with 
white  crystals ;  they  are  the  nitrate  of  the  ttibadde  of 
merairy.  In  the  cold,  two  atoms  of  mercury  take  np 
only  one  atom  of  oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid.  Pnt  a 
part  of  the  crystals  into  a  phial,  and  pour  over  them 
some  water ;  a  milky  turbidness  is  produced,  as  in  the 
solution  of  bismuth  (^347),  but  it  disappears  again  on 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid. 

This  solation  of  suboxide  of  mercory  serves  for  the 
following  experiments :  — 

368.  Subaade  of  Mercury  {U^  O).  —  Experiment.— 
To  a  part  of  the  solution  of  suboxide  of  mercury  is 
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added  a  Bolatjon  of  potsssa ;  a  black  precipitate  of  nUh 
adde  of  mercury  is  formed.  This  preparation  most  be 
kept  in  an  opaqne  phial,  becanae  it  is  resolved  by  tlie 
light  into  oxide  of  meicnry  and  metallio  mercniy.  If 
ammonia  is  nsed  instead  of  the  potassa,  a  triple  com- 
bination ia  obtained  of  Buboxide  of  mercuiy,  ammonia, 
'  and  nitric  add,— black  m  Hahnemann's  suboxide  of 
mercniy,  osed  in  Germany  as  a  medidoe. 

369.  Exjteriment. —  If  a  drop  of  the  solutioD  of  met^ 
cory  ia  rubbed  upon  a  copp»  coin,  the  m^cniy  separates 
as  a  metal,  and  effects  a  faite  siheriiig'  of  the  copper. 

Experiment.  —  Make  a  stroke  axsoea  a  brass  plate 
with  a  wooden  stick  that  has  been  dipped  in  the  eola- 
tion of  m«^;ury ;  if  the  plate  is  aftenraids  bent  at  this 
place  it  will  break,  as  though  it  had  been  cat ;  beoaose 
the  reduced  mercury  penetrates  the  brass  with  great 
qtuckness,  and  renders  it  brittie.  Thus  the  brazier  can 
make  use  of  this  solution  instead  of  shears. 

370.  Subchloride  of  Mercwy  (H&  CI).  —  EiperimaU. 
—  Add  some  muriatio  acid,  or  a  solution  of  oommon 
salt,  to  a  part  of  the  diluted  aolatioa  of  the  snbozide  of 
mercury ;  a  heavy  white  [wecipitate  of  mwiate  of  ntfr- 
oaade  ofmercwry,  or  iubchloride  ofmercmry,  is  produced, 
which  is  imolmble  in  water.  When  finely  washed  and 
dried,  this  salt  of  mercuiy  forms  the  highly  important 
medidne  known  as  calomel  (precipitated^.  If  some  of 
it  is  moistened  with  potassa  or  lime  water,  it  becomes 
blade,  owing  to  the  saboxide  of  mercury  being  set  &ee; 
thus  is  expbined  the  Greek  name  calomel  (uUc,  beau- 
tiful, itiXat,  black).  This  combination  is  also  slowly 
decomposed  by  light  Formerly,  sabcbloride  of  mer- 
cury was  universally  prepared  irom  chloride  of  mercmy 
and  metallic  mercury,  which  were  rabbed  togeUier  and 
sublimed  (svbUmed  calomel).    By  this  process  I^  CI 


and  JSg  aie  converted  into  H^  CI,  a  heavy,  crystalline, 
white  maBS,  which  is  pnlverized  and  washed  out  many 
times  with  boiling  water.  The  powder  thns  obtained 
has  a  slight  yellowish  tinge. 

371.  NiiraU  of  the  Peroxide  of  Mercur}/  (Hg  O, 
N  O,).  —  IbperimejU.  —  Dissolve  in  a  flask,  at  a  modern 
ate  heat,  some  mercnry  in  nitric  acid,  and  when  com- 
pletely dissolved,  boil  the  liqnid  briskly  for  some  min- 
utes. While  boiling,  the  mercnry  combines  with  as 
mach  again  oxygen  as  in  the  cold,  and  accordingly  ni- 
trate of  peroxide  of  mercttrs  ia  prodnced,  which  crystal- 
lizes from  the  liqnid  on  cooling.  A  eolation  of  this  salt 
gives,  with  potassa  or  lime-water,  a  yeUowisK^ed  pre- 
cipitate of  peroxide  of  mercnry,  bnt  it  is  not  rendered 
tnibid  by  mniiatic  acid  or  common  salt. 

372.  Peraidde  of  Mercury  (HgO).  —  EacperimetU. — 
Heat  gradaally  in  a  test-tat>e  some  of  the  crystals  of 
the  nitrate  of  [teroxide  of  mercury,  till  they  cease  to 
give  off  ftimes ;  the  nitric  acid  escapes,  partly  decom- 
posed into  nitrons  acid,  the  oxide  of  mercnry  remains 
behind.  Its  red  color,  however,  appears  first  on  cool- 
ing ;  as  long  as  it  is  hot,  it  looks  black.  It  is  resolved 
by  too  strong  a  heat  jnto  oxygen  and  metallic  mercnry 
(^56). 

373.  Perchloride  of  Mercury  (Hga).— .EgwfWkwt— 
Heat  some  peroxide  of  mercury  with  muriatic  add,  and 
continne  adding  the  latter  till  a  complete  solntion  is 
obtained ;  the  white  prismatic  crystals  which  separate 
on  cooling  are  mniiate  of  peroxide  of  mercnry,  or  per- 
chhride  of  mercury,  —  one  of  the  most  violent  poisoni. 
The  same  compound  is  obtained  on  a  large  scale,  in 
white,  transparent,  heavy  masses,  by  the  anblimation  of 
the  sulphate  of  oxide  of  mercury  with  common  salt; 
hence  its  common  name,  corrosive  sublimate  (mercoriiis 
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snblimatiu  coirosivus).  Potasaa  turns  calomel  black, 
bat  coROslTe  sablimate  yellowish-red.  Foisoaona  sab* 
stances  commonly  have  the  property  of  protecting  veg- 
etable and  animal  substances  from  decay,  and  perchlo- 
ride  of  mercary  possesses  this  power  in  a  hig^i  degree. 
For  this  reason,  wood  for  ship-building,  and  sleepers  for 
railroads,  are  satarated  with  a  aolation  of  it  in  water 
{Xgemixoig')  ;  the  plants  of  herbariums  aze  passed 
through  a  solution  of  it  in  alcohol,  &c.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  tiiat  these  things  themselves  are  thereby  ren- 
dered poisonous.  In  cases  of  poisoning,  large  quan- 
titiea  of  whites  of  egga  must  immediately  be  adminis- 
tered, as  the  albumen  forms  with  the  chloride  of  qoick- 
ulva  an  insoluble  componnd. 

374.  If  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  perchloride 
of  m«rcnry,  then  red  oxide  is  not  precipitated,  but  a 
white  body,  which  is  likewise  (as  in  §  368)  a  triple 
compound,  consisting  of  mercury,  chlorine,  and  am- 
monia. It  is  kept  in  the  apothecaries'  shops  as  an  ex- 
ternal remedial  application,  under  the  name  of  tahile 
predpUate. 

S7S.  Mq>erime»t,  —  Add  some  salt  of  tin  (protochlo- 
ride  of  tin)  to  another  portion  of  the  sfdution,  and  heat 
the  liquid ;  a  gray  powder  will  separate ;  this  is  mereury 
ia  a  state  of  extreme  comminuium.  If  you  boil  it  with 
muriatic  acid,  after  having  decanted  the  liquid,  the 
powder  finally  forms  into  globules.  The  protocbloride 
of  tin  has  so  strong  a  tendency  to  pass  over  into  per- 
chloride, that  it  abstracts  the  chlorine  from  the  chloride 
of  mercury.  This  action  ia  made  available  in  analysis 
for  detecting  the  salts  of  mercury. 

Mercary  may  be  minntely  divided  also  by  long  tritu- 
ration witli  viscous  substances,  as  fat,  tallow,  wax,  &&, 
so  that  no  particles  of  it  can  be  discerned  by  the  naked 


eye.    In  this  manner,  meicanal  ointment  and  menmrial 
pla  Un  aie  piepaied  by  tbe  apothecaries. 

Mercvry  and  Sulphw. 
376.  Suipkaret  of  Mercury  (Hg  B).-~Eij>ermetU.~ 
If  a  ffolaiion  of  chloride  of  mercmy  is  agitated  with  a 
little  Bolphnietted  hydrogen  water,  or  snlphturet  of  am- 
monimn,  a  white  precipitate  la  formed,  which,  on  add- 
ing more  of  Uie  precipitating  body,  becomes  yellow, 
brown,  and  finally  black ;  the  black  sabstaoce  is  tul- 
pkuret  of  mercury.  This  compomid  is  also  obtained  by 
mixing  mercnry  with  melted  sulphur,  or  indeed  by  nib- 
bing it  for  a  day  with  fiowers  of  sulphur  {EUtiops  mm- 
eroQ.  If  this  black  sulpburet  of  mercnry  is  sublimed 
in  a  glass  tube,  then  a  blackish-red  crystalline  mass  16 
obtained,  the  color  of  which,  by  friction,  passes  over 
into  Hue  most  magnificent  scarlet-red.  The  sulpburet 
of  qnidiailver  in  this  state  is  called  vermUion,  or  cinna- 
bar. The  red  and  the  black  eulphuret  of  mercury  have 
predsely  one  and  the  same  composition,  and  yet  a  very 
great  difference  in  appeaiance ;  they  aSiuxi  one  of  tbe 
finest  examples  of  isomeric  ctnnbinaiioru.  In  both  the 
red  and  black  aolphnret  of  mercury^  one  atom  of  sul- 
phur is  always  combined  with  one  atom  of  mercury,  or 
one  ounce  of  sulphur  with  G\  ounces  of  mercury.  Ver' 
milion  is  also  firequently  prepared  in  factoiiee  in  tiie 
moist  way,  by  triturating  together  for  a  day  mo-cnry, 
sulphnr,  and  a  eolation  of  potasaa.  When  vermilion  is 
pore,  it  volatilizes  completely  on  a  glowing  coal,  emit- 
ting,  at  tbe  same  time,  a  blue  Bnlphurons  flame ;  but  if 
adulterated  with  minium,  beads  of  metallic  lead  remun 
behind.  On  account  of  its  insolnbility,  it  is  fai  less 
prejudicial  to  health  than  the  other  compounds  of 
meroory. 
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Cinnabai  aUo  ocean  in  natoie,  and  we  have  in  it 
the  most  important  oie,  from  which  we  obtain  mercniy 
on  a  la^e  scale.  Small  globales  of  pore  mercniy  aie 
also  found  in  many  porous  stones. 

377.  Preparation  on  a  Lairgt  Scale. — Et^teriment. — 
Mix  a  litUe  vennilion  with  half  its  qttantity  of  iron 
filings,  and  heat  the  mixture  in  a  dry  test-tabe ;  small 
globoles  of  mercury  will  soon  deposit  themselves  on 
the  upper  cooler  portions  of  the  ^ass,  while  the  eul- 
pbai  remains  combined  with  the  iron.  Mercury  ia  ob- 
tained in  a  similar  manner  from  native  cinnabar,  by 
distilling  it  with  iron  or  lime  in  large  iron  retorts ;  the 
fweign  earths  remain  behind  in  the  latter.  This  heavy 
liquid  is  imported  either  in  leatiier  bags,  iron  flasks,  or 
hollowed  out  bamboo-canes. 

378.  Jbnalgomt.  —  £tgwr«ni«Bf. -— Iniioduce  a  glob- 
ule of  loeicary  into  a  porcelain  dish,  put  upon  it  a 
piece  of  lead,  and  let  them  remain  for  some  time  in 
contact ;  both  metals  will  intimately  cx)mbine  together. 
If  the  proportion  of  mercury  is  small,  a  friable  mass 
is  produced,  but  by  increasing  the  quantity,  a  paste, 
and,  if  still  more  is  added,  a  liquid  solution,  is  ob- 
tained. Mercury  will  combine  in  a  unular  manner 
with  most  of  tixe  metals,  forming  what  are  called  amal- 
gams. The  amalffam  of  tinia  especially  important  for 
silvering  glass,  so  that  the  rays  of  light  falling  upon  the 
surface  of  the  glass  may  be  reflected  by  the  bright  coat- 
ing of  the  amalgam.    Such  glasses  are  called  mirrors. 

SILVEB,  AEQENTtJM  (Ag). 

At.  Wt.  IE  1350.  —  8p.  Of.  =  10.5. 

^9.  Silver  conveys  to  us  a  distinct  conception  of 

what  is  understood  by  a  noble  metal.     We  can  let  a 


dollar  of  pnte  Bilver  remain  exposed  to  the  ait,  we  can 
throw  it  into  the  water,  or  bury  it  in  the  earth ;  it  does 
not  rast  We  can  enbject  it  to  the  greatest  beat ;  it 
may  perhaps  change  its  form,  and  melt  (at  about 
1000°  C),  but  it  does  not  oxidize  nor  volatilize.  Silver 
has  also  a  higher  value  than  most  oth«r  metals,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  vnchang^ablenesi,  but  because  its  otes 
are  of  comparatively  rare  occoirenoe  la  nature,  and  the 
process  of  obtaining  them  is  more  costly  than  that  of 
other  ores.  A  ponnd  of  silver  is  worth  about  fifteen  dol- 
lars. It  is  prindpally  on  accoont  of  these  two  drcum- 
stances  that  silver  and  gold  have  been  made  to  serve  as 
the  medium  of  exchange  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
commodities, — that  they  are  nsed  as  mones-  The  beau- 
tifol  lustre  of  silver,  and  its  extracvdiuary  ductility,  have 
moreover  rendered  it  a  favorite  and  appropriate  metal 
for  various  articles  of  luxury,  and  for  j^ting  otiier 
metals.    The  cdd  name  for  silver  is  Lima  ( i }. 

ASog$  of  SUwr. — As  pore  ulvcar  is  very  soft,  and 
would  quickly  wear  oat  in  a«ng,  it  is  generally  alloyed 
with  copper,  whereby  it  is  rendered  harder,  without 
lonng  its  ductility.  If  the  prpportion  of  copper  is  onl^ 
one  fourth,  the  silver  still  retains  its  beantifnl  white  col- 
or ;  but  if  more  copper  is  added,  the  alloy  becomes  yel- 
low, and  finally  red,  by  use.  It  has  been  agreed  to  call 
a  qoanti^  of  pure  silver,  weighing  8  ounces,  a  fine 
mark.  If  the  sample  is  an  alloy  of  silver  and  co|q>er, 
the  question  is  always  asked,  What  is  the  prop<vtion  of 
pure  silver  in  8  ounces  ?  If  it  amounts  to  7J  ounces, 
the  silver  ia  said  to  be  7^  ounces  fine ;  if  6,  or  4,  or  3 
ounces  of  silver  are  contained  in  it,  it  ia  understood  to 
be  6,  or  4,  or  2  ounces  fin&  Accordingly  silver  6  oun- 
oes  fine  contains  three  fourths  of  silver  and  one  fourUi 
of  copper,  fiom  which  plate  and  the  larger  coins,  for  in- 
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stance,  dollars,  are  made.'  In  the  two-ounce  Bilver,  on 
tiie  contrary,  the  proportionB  aie  one  fonrUi  of  silver 
and  three  foorths  of  copper ;  this  is  nsed  for  some  of  the 
smaller  modem  German  coins,  for  instance,  grosch  and 
balf-groBch  pieces,  &c.  When  recently  stamped,  they 
are  yellow,  bat  the  sorface  of  them  is  rendered  white 
by  boiling  them  with  cream  of  tartar  and  water,  be- 
cattse  some  of  the  copper  is  thereby  dissolved,  and  con- 
sequently a  thin  coating  of  pure  silver  is  produced. 
By  e&te  weight  is  understood  tiie  weight  of  a  coin;  by 
v^ue,  tiie  fineness  of  the  silver  employed. 

Ei^erimetUs  with  Silver. 

380.  In  order  to  oxidize  ulver,  it  most  be  treated 
with  adds ;  it  dissolves  most  readily  in  nUric  acid.  In 
the  following  experiments,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
touch  the  solution  of  silver  witii  the  finger,  as  the  skin 
is  stained  black  by  it 

Nitrate  of  Ckade  €f  Silver. —  Experimeiil. — Add  some 
nitric  acid  to  a  diver  coin  placed  in  a  beaker-glass, 
which  most  be  put  in  a  warm  place ;  if  after  a  few 
days  the  coin  is  not  entirely  dissolved,  add  more  nitrio 
add,  and  wut  till  the  solution  is  completed.  The  bine 
solution  consists  of  oxide  of  silver  and  of  oxide  of  oop> 
per,  both  combined  with  nitric  acid. 

To  separate  these  two  metals  from  each  other,  put 
some  bright  copper  coins  into  the  solution,  and  set  it 
aude  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  days,  occasionally  ^v- 
ing  it  a  drcnlar  motion.  The  separated  laminra  are 
pure  silver,  which  are  to  be  digested  with  ammonia, 
until  this  ceases  to  be  colored  blue.  The  silver,  after 
being  washed  and  dried,  is  dissolved  for  the  second 


time  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  liqnid,  diluted  with  water,  is 
kept  as  sohtUon  of  silver. 

Lttnar  Catatic.  —  By  evaporating  this  solution,  nitrate 
of  oxide  of  silver  ( Ag  O,  N  O,)  is  obtained,  in  white  tab- 
ular OTBtals.  Wben  these  are  fused  and  formed  into 
slender  sticks  hj  casting  in  brass  moulds,  they  consti- 
tute hmar  caustic,  known  as  a  corrosive  agent,  em- 
ployed ff>r  removing  prond-flesh,  waits,  &c.  (fused  ni- 
trate of  silver).  It  not  only  attacks  the  texture  of  the 
skin  and  dyes  it  black,  but  also  other  organic  sub- 
stances; on  account  of  this  property,  it  is  often  em- 
ployed for  dyeing  black  the  hair,  and  also  bones  and 
ivory,  as  in  chesa-men.  Sec.  The  black  color  proceeds 
from  the  separation  of  the  oxide  of  silver.  Nitrate  of 
silver  forms  also  the  indelible  ink  used  for  writing  on 
Hnen. 

381.  ExperimetUs  with  NUraU  of  Silver. 

Experiment  a.  —  Hace  a  small  piece  of  lunar  caustic 
upon  charcoal,  and  heat  it  before  the  blow-pipe ;  it  de- 
flagrates and  yields  metallic  silver,  which  may  be  easily 
fused  at  a  stronger  heat 

Ecperiment  b.  —  Add  some  ammonia  to  a  solntion  of 
lunar  caustic ;  the  dark-gray  precipitate  is  oxide  of  stiver 
(Ag  O).  If  more  ammonia  is  added,  it  is  redissolved. 
It  would  be  dangerons  to  continue  this  experiment  any 
farther,  as  the  oxide  of  silver  combines  with  ammonia 
and  forms  fiUminatit^  silver,  which  explodes  violently 
on  percnseion  or  friction.  Another  explosive  compound 
may  be  prepared  by  uniting  the  oxide  of  silver  with  fdl- 
minio  add. 

EjjKriment  c. — Chloride  of  Silver. — DUote  with  wa- 
ter pert  of  the  aolntion  of  silver  obtained  in  §  380,  and 
add  to  it  muriatic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  common  salt ; 
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you  obtain  a  white  cnidy  predpitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 
(Ag  CI).  This  precipitate  is  so  insolnble  in  water,  that 
it  will  impart  a  clondiness  to  a  solntion  of  silvei  dilated 
a  miUionfold  (§  187) ;  it  is,  however,  easily  dissolved 
by  ammonia  (test  of  salts  of  silver).  This  relation  of 
the  solution  of  silver  to  common  salt  ia  made  ose  of 
by  Bilversmitfas  for  testing  silver  alloyed  with  copper, 
as  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  in  the  alloy  may  be  esti- 
mated  from  the  anronnt  of  the  solution  of  salt  required 
for  its  complete  predipitation  (humid  assay  of  silver). 
Chloride  of  ulver  is  also  called  hom-tilver,  having  for- 
merly received  this  name  from  the  hom-like  ^pearauce 
it  assumes  on  melting. 

Experiment  d.  —  Aiter  having  decanted  the  superna- 
tant liquid,  mb  the  chloride  of  tUver  with  a  cork  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  let  it  dry  in  a  dark  place,  —  in  a 
drawer,  for  instance ;  it  remains  white.  Now  inclose 
the  sheet  in  a  book,  so  fliat  one  balf  may  be  exposed  to 
the  light ;  this  part  soon  acquires  a  violet,  and  finally  a 
hlack  colox,  while  that  protected  &om  the  light  remains 
white.  Thus  light  alone  is  cf^ble  of  destroying  the 
affinity  between  silver  and  chlorine;  the  chlorine  es- 
capee, but  tiie  silver  remains,  and  in  this  state  of  fine 
sulxlivision  its  color  is  black.  On  this  action  of  the  so- 
lar light  on  certain  substances  were  founded  the  experi- 
ments made  some  years  since  by  the  natural  philoso- 
pher Daguene,  who  at  length  succeeded  in  making  use 
of  the  son  as  delineator,  and  of  the  salts  of  silver  (espe- 
cially the  compounds  of  silver  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine)  as  crayons  or  India  ink,  in  producing  the 
so-called  Daguerreotype  or  photographic  impressions. 

Experiment  e.  — Sulphiiret  of  silver.  —  If  yott  add  snl- 
phuretted  hydrogen  to  a  solntion  of  silver  you  obtain 
a  black  precipitate  of  tulpkaret  of  silver  (Ag  S).    This 
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componnd  oocnis  in  nature  as  the  most  important  di- 
ver ore ;  it  is  called  tUver-gUatee.  SUver  is  likewise 
found  in  a  poie  state,  or  in  combination  with  arsenic 
and  antimony,  as  red  silver  ore. 

383.  R-eparaiion  of  Silver  on  a  Large  Scale.  —  The 
preparation  of  Hilver  from  its  ores  is  adapted  to  the  otb> 
er  ores  with  which  the  silver  ores  are  commonly  mixed. 
The  three  following  methods  are  those  most  frequently 
resorted  to. 

a.)  (^?ellation. —  Gtalena  generally  contains  small 
qaantitles  of  silver.  Li  (»der  to  extract  this,  the  galena 
is  first  reduced,  by  roasting  and  smelting  with  charcoal, 
to  metallic  lead,  in  which  the  Bilv«r  is  alao  contained. 
This  mass,  coatmning  silvex,  is  then  put  into  a  kind  of 
reverberatory  furnace,  called  the  refimng  A«artA,  and 
whidi  is  hollowed  ont  like  a  kettle ;  it  is  there  heated 
for  a  day,  while  a  constant  cnnent  of  air  is  passed  over 
the  metal,  until  all  the  lead  is  at  last  converted  into  ox- 
ide. The  oxide  of  lead  melts  in  the  heat,  and  flows  <^ 
partly  as  litharge  through  a  tnbe,  and  partly  soaks  into 
the  porous  mixture  of  day  and  lime,  whieh  has  been 
firmly  beaten  down  on  the  hearth  of  the  frimace ;  but 
the  edlver,  whidi  is  not  oxidized,  lemains  behind  in  a 
metallic  state  (re/inetj  iQxer).  This  is  rendered  still 
purer  by  being  again  fused  in  clay-basins  (smaller  cu- 
pels), which  absoii)  the  remainder  of  the  litharge  (^fiat 
silver).  Jt  other  leas  noble  metals  are  present  in  the 
silver  ore,  they  axe  likewise  oxidized  and  oairied  down 
into  the  cupel  by  the  litharge.  These  methods  can 
also  be  employed  on  a  small  scale  for  estimating  the 
alloys  of  silver  (assoi/  by  the  cupel). 

b.)  Liquation  Procetf.  —  Many  of  the  copper  ores  also 
contain  silver,  and  yield,  on  rednction,  a  copper  oon* 
taining  ulver  (^  363).  The  silver  is  fused  and  eztraoted 
34 
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from  this  ore  b^  means  of  kad,  in  the  aame  way  as 
potaa&a  is  dissolved  and  extracted  from  wood-aehes  by 
water.  The  calcined  ore  is  mixed  with  a  lai^e  propor- 
tion of  lead,  and  then  fnsed  and  run  into  pigs,  called 
Kquation^akeSf  which  are  placed,  with  layers  of  char- 
coal, upon  an  inclined  hearth.  When  ttie  coal  is  ignited, 
the  heat  is  indeed  Bofficient  to  melt  the  lead,  bnt  not 
tbe  copper ;  consequently  the  lead  flows  off,  and  cairies 
with  it  the  silver,  whilst  the  copper  remains  behind. 
This  mixtore  of  lead  and  silver  is  finally,  as  described 
at  a,  converted  into  metallic  silver  and  oxide  of  lead 
in  the  refining-faearth. 

c.)  Process  of  Amalgamation. —  Silver  is  often  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  mercuri/  from  the  ores  contuning 
pore  ailver  or  solphnret  of  silver,  bat  no  admixtnie  of 
lead.  But  in  the  case  of  Bilver.^ance  the  metalUo  sil- 
ver most  first  be  separated  from  the  solphnr.  This  is 
done  by  two  operations.  In  the  first,  the  stamped  ore 
is  roasted  with  common  salt,  by  which  process  chloride 
of  silver  and  aolphate  of  soda  are  formed ;  in  the  second, 
the  roasted  ore  is  mixed  with  water,  iron,  and  mercory, 
and  kept  in  constant  agitation  for  some  time  in  closed 
casks.  Chloride  of  iron  and  metallic  silver  are  thereby 
fc^med,  the  latter  of  which  is  dianolved  in  the  merctuy. 
The  excess  of  menmry  is  then  filtered  off,  and  a  solid 
silver  amalgam  is  obtained  by  subjecting  it  to  preesiire, 
and  the  mercury  is  at  last  completely  removed  from 
the  amalgam  by  distillation. 

GOLD,  AUBDH  (An). 

At  Wt  -  S458.— Sp.  Gr.  -  19J. 

38a  Though  gold  is  found  in  most  countries,  yet  it 

is  disneminated  so  sparingly,  and  the  separation  of  it 


iiom  the  rocka  or  the  liver-sand  in  which  traces  of  it 
occur  ia  attended  with  bo  much  labor,  that  it  ia  ren- 
dered the  most  costly  of  oar  metals.  The  value  of 
gold  a  about  fifteen  times  greater  than  that  of  ulver.* 
Its  nnchangeabteness,  its  beautiful  color,  its  high  lus- 
tre, and  great  density,  have  stamped  it  as  the  noblest 
metal,  —  the  king  of  metals.  It  was  formerly  r^arded 
as  the  symbol  for  the  king  of  the  stars,  and  was  called 
Sol,  or  Sun  (O)*  It  surpasses  even  silver  in  ductility, 
may  be  beaten  out  into  extremely  thin  leaves  (gold- 
leaf),  and  a  single  grain  of  gold  may  be  drawn  out 
into  a  wire  five  hundred  feet  in  length.  As  it  always 
exists  in  a  metallic  state  in  nature,  and  has  a  very 
great  specific  weight,  the  most  umple  method  of  sep- 
arating it  from  the  sands,  or  from  the  stamped  ores,  is 
either  by  washing  with  water  or  by  amalgamation 
with  mercury. 

Aire  gold,  like  pure  aUver,  is  exceedingly  soft,  and 
quickly  wears  out  in  using;  therefore,  when  it  is  to 
be  manufactured  into  coins  or  articles  of  luxury,  it  ia 
alloyed  with  other  metals,  uaually  tilver  and  copper,  to 
render  it  herder.  The  quantity  of  pure  gold  contained 
in  a  mess  is  expressed  by  the  word  carat,  the  atanderd 
nomber  not  being  8,  es  in  silver,  hnt  34.  A  mark  of 
gold  (8  ounces)  is  divided  into  34  parts  or  carats.  If 
gold  is  said  to  be  18  carats  fine,  it  is  understood  that  the 
mass  consists  of  three  fourths  (18  parts)  of  gold,  and  one 
fourth  (6  parts)  of  alloy ;  if  6  carats  fine,  of  one  fourth  (6 
parts)  of  gold,  and  three  fourths  (18  parts)  of  alloy,  &c. 

384.  Parting-  of  Oold.  —  In  order  to  obtain  fine  gold 
from  alloyed   gold,  or  to  separate  it  from  silver  con- 

"  "  Gold  ii  regnlarlj  puTchaied  by  th«  Bank  of  EngUnd  tt  flw  n(e  of 
XSITt-M.aiidiianedMtbe  »t«  oT  £317i.l01d.per(niaceof  aSouMa 
(eleven  tirelfilH)  Bue-"  — WaterUon'i  C^cUpadh  if  Ommana. 
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taiaiug  gold,  it  is  boiled  with  concentiated  tv^thirie 
acid,  which  must  be  done  ia  iron  kettles ;  the  coDoen- 
trated  Bulphuric  add  does  not  dissolve  iron.  The  sil- 
ver and  copper  are  dissolved  with  the  fcHmation  of  snl- 
pboroos  acid,  while  the  gold  remains  behind  nndis- 
solved,  as  a  brown  powder.  From  the  Bolution  of  silver 
and  copper,  the  silver  is  jmedpitated  by  o<:^per,  and 
blue  vi^ol  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  This 
operation  is  called  re^uMg. 

Formerly,  with  the  same  view,  stiver  containing  gold 
waa  dissolved  in  m&-tc  addy  which  does  not  dissolve  the 
gold,  though  it  does  silver.  In  this  case  the  remark- 
able  fact  was  observed,  that  the  silver  was  completely 
dissolved  only  when  three  fonrOis  of  silver  vrere  present 
to  one  fourth  of  gold  (two  thirds  of  silver,  however,  is 
an  adequate  proportion) ;  hence  the  tenn  qHortation. 
If  more  than  one  fourth  or  one  third  of  gold  is  contained 
in  tiie  alloy,  the  goM  exerts  a  protecting  influence  upon 
the  silver,  so  that  the  latter  ia  not  attained  and  dis- 
solved by  the  nitric  acid. 

The  most  simple  mode  of  testing  gold  is  to  mb  Bome 
of  it  off  upon  a  black  flint  slate  (touchstone),  and  ap- 
ply to  the  mark  a  drop  of  aqna-fortis.  If  the  gold  is 
pure  the  yellow  stroke  lemains  unchanged,  but  if  al- 
loyed it  partly  disappears;  if  it  is  only  an  imitation 
of  gold,  for  instance,  tombac,  it  entirely  dissdves. 

385.  Gold  and  Acid*.  —  None  of  the  common  acids 
alone  can  dissolve  gold,  since  this  metal  is  in  a  high 
degree  indifferent  towards  oxygen  and  acids.  Chlorine 
is  the  only  means  of  rendering  it  soluble  (§  153). 
Commonly  the  chlorine  is  obtained  for  this  purpose  by 
mixing  muriatic  with  nilzio  acid ;  in  this  mixture,  the 
well-known  aqua  regia,  the  gold  dissolves  completely 
by  sufficient  heating,  and  a  brownish-yellow  liquid  is 
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obtained  (sohUiott  of  gold).  By  evapcoating  this  aoln- 
tion  to  dryness,  terckloride  of  gold  (Au  Clj)  is  ob- 
tained, aa  a  brownisb-red  deliquescent  salt  Metallic 
gold  separates  from  it  on  exposoie  to  the  light,  and  like- 
wise separates  by  introdadng  phospboniB,  iron,  zinc, 
and  other  metals,  into  a  solation  of  it. 

Mqieriments  tcith  Gold. 

386.  Oilding.  —  EacperimerU  a. —  Dip  a  dry  tetit-tabe 
into  a  diluted  solation  of  gold,  so  as  to  moisten  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  and  then  beat  it  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  ;  it  will  become  gilded,  —  a  proof  that  gold  has 
only  a  very  feeble  affinity  for  chloiiae,  since  it  releases 
it  at  a  mere  gentie  heat 

Experiment  b.  —  Drop  some  of  the  Bolatioa  of  gold 
npoa  blotting-paper ;  let  the  paper  dry,  and  tiien  hold 
it  by  means  of  a  wire  over  the  flame  of  a  spiiit-lamp ; 
yon  obtain  finely-divided  gold,  mixed  with  the  ashes  of 
the  paper  as  a  coherent  loose  mass.  If  yon  rub  this  for 
some  time  npon  a  bright  silver  spoon,  with  a  soft 
cM»k  which  has  been  dipped  in  salt  water,  the  silver  be- 
comes ^t  {cold  gilding).  There  are  otlier  methods  of 
gilding ;  —  the  moist  gilding,  in  which  the  copper,  brass, 
or  silver  articles  are  boiled  with  a  very  diluted  solutiou 
of  gold,  to  which  some  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  cyanide 
of  potaseinm,  has  been  added ;  the  hot  or  qmcksUver 
gilding,  by  which  these  articles  are  smeaied  with  a  so- 
lution in  mercury,  and  afterwards  heated ;  the  galvanic 
gilding,  which  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gal- 
vanic coppering.  The  silvering  of  metals  is  conducted 
on  the  same  principle. 

387.  Oold  Powder.  —  Eaeperimtnt.  —  Drop  into  a 
weak  solation  of  sulphate  of  iron  some  muriatic  acid, 
and  then  some  of  the  solution  of  gold ;  the  liquid  im- 

34" 
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mediately  aasuniea  a  changeable  da^  and  browniah 
ocdOr,  but  it  appears  of  a  b«iatiftil  blue  color  by  traDs- 
mitted  light  On  standing,  a  brown  snbstanoe  is  de- 
posited, which  is  gold  in  the  state  of  minntest  sabdi- 
-rision  (gold  powder).  The  green  vitriol  is  at  the  same 
time  converts  into  the  snlphate  of  the  seaqoioxide  of 
iron,  and  into  sesqnichloride  of  iron ;  deoompoedtion  is 
tboB  prodaced,  by  the  great  tendency  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  to  pass  over  into  the  eesqaioxide  of  iron.  In 
this  way  tlie  woi^ers  in  gold  precipitate  that  metal  from 
liquids  containing  it.  By  tritotating  gold  powder  with 
oil  of  lavender,  the  color  made  ose  of  by  painters  for 
gilding  porcelain,  glass,  &c.,  is  obtained. 

388.  Gold  and  Oxt^en.  —  If  the  solution  of  gold  is 
applied  to  the  skin,  or  to  any  other  organic  Bnl»tance, 
it  imparts  to  it  on  drying  a  dark  porple-oolored  stain, 
proceeding  £rom  the  protoxide  of  gold  {AnO).  This 
protoxide  of  gold  b  also  formed  on  the  addition  of  the 
solution  of  gold  to  protochloride  of  tin  (purpU  of  Cas- 
snu).  That  the  most  beantifol  purple  color  is  prodnced 
by  this  on  glass  and  porcelain  has  already  been  men< 
(ioned,  under  tiie  head  of  tin  (§  322).  Gold  may  be 
recognized  in  its  solutions  by  salt  of  tin.  Teroxide 
of  gold  (An  O,)  is  of  a  biownish-black  color,  and  com* 
ports  itself  like  an  acid  towards  bases.  It  combines 
with  ammonia,  like  the  oxide  of  silver,  forming  folmi' 
nating  gold. 

389.  iSw^Auret  o/(?o^  — When  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  added  to  a  solution  of  gold,  a  black  precipitate 
of  su^)fivret  of  gold  is  produced,  which  is  soluble  in  atd- 
phuret  of  ammonium.  Gold  cannot  be  united  diiectiy 
with  snlphur,  by  fnsing  tiiem  together. 
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390.  PlatiDTun,  a  metal  of  still  greater  dennty  ihan 
giM,  was  iMrongbt  in  the  last  century  ftom  America^ 
wbrae  it  was  found,  in  tite  fcnrm  of  small,  flattened 
grains,  mixed  with  the  sands  from  which  the  gold  was 
washed.  It  reoelved  the  name  platiimmy  derived  firom 
the  Spani^  word  plata,  silver,  on  acooont  of  its  re- 
semblance to  nlver  in  color  and  ductility.  It  was 
afterwards  foand  also  in  tiie  sand  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, in  compact  bumps,  firom  the  size  of  a  flax-seed  to 
tiiat  of  a  man's  fist  Platlnnm,  like  gold,  is  a  noble  met- 
al, and,  like  iron,  is  tenadom,  ductUe,  and  can  be  welded, 
and  is,  moreover,  infusible  at  the  strongest  furnace 
heat.  These  pn^ierties  have. rendered  platinum  an  in- 
valuable metal  to  the  chemist.  Sulphniic  and  hydro- 
fluoric acids  can  be  distilled  in  platJoum  retorts,  aqna- 
fortis  can  be  b<nled  in  platinum  capsules,  and  substances 
can  be  subjected  to  the  Btrongeat  white  heat  in  plati- 
nnm  amcibles,  or  on  platinam  foil  or  wire,  without  the 
platinum  articles  being  broken  or  melted.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  be  careful  that  no  metal  be  heated  with 
platinum,  as  a  fusible  alloy  might  thus  be  formed,  and 
the  platinum  apparatus  be  melted  or  broken  even  at  a 
moderate  heat.  The  value  of  platinum  is  intermediate 
between  that  of  gold  and  silver,  and  in  Russia  it  has 
been  otnned  into  money.  It  is  less  adapted  for  articles 
of  luxury  than  either  of  these  two  metals,  its  color  not 
being  of  a  pure,  but  of  a  grayish  white,  and  its  lustre 
far  inferior  to  that  of  silver.  It  can  be  fused  by  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blow-pipe,  or  by  the  galvanic  battery. 

391.  Flatinom,  like  gold,  is  dissolved  by  heating  it 
for  a  long  time  with  aqua-regia ;  and  a  dark-brown  so- 
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lotion  of  chloride  of  platumm  =  Pt  CI,  is  obtained 
(sohition  of  platinum).  A  small  qnantity  of  this  aolD> 
tion  can  easily  be  prepared  &om  one  or  several  piecea 
of  epongy  platinnm,  euch  aa  are  employed  in  the  Do* 
bereiner  hydrogen-lamp. 

Experiments  with  Platimim. 

393.  i%ie^  divided  IHalitmm.  —  Etperiment.  —  Add 
a  few  drops  of  a  solatioo  of  platinum  to  a  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac ;  the  two  salts  will  combine  together,  forming 
a  yellow  insoluble  donble  salt,  which  is  called  chbride 
of  ploiinwm.  emd  ammonium.  After  settling,  decant  the 
supernatant  liquid ;  let  the  precipitate  partly  diy  in  a 
dish,  BO  that  it  forms  a  moist  paste ;  affix  it  to  a  plati- 
nnm wire,  several  times  bent,  and  hold  it  in  tiie  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  sal  ammoniac  flies  off,  bat  the 
platinum  remains  behind  as  a  gray,  loosely  coherent, 
porous  mass,  the  so-called  spongy  plowman,  Wbea 
held  in  hydrogen,  it  becomes  red-hot,  and  inflames  the 
gas  (§  85).  The  porous  platinum  acts  on  gases  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  pump  of  an  air-gun,  only  far  more 
rapidly  and  vigoroosiy ;  it  absorbs  them,  and  condenses 
them  so  powerfully  together  into  its  pores,  that  tiie 
atoms  of  two  different  gases  often  approach  each  other 
auffioientiy  near  to  combine  together  chemically.  As 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  in  this  instance  compelled  to 
unite,  BO  the  spongy  platinum  can  force  many  other 
gases,  which  will  not  directly  combine  with  each  otha, 
to  enter  into  combination. 

Pure  platinum  is  commonly  prepared  fiwm  spongy 
platinum,  which  is  heated  to  whiteness  and  then  quick- 
ly compressed  by  strong  pressure.  A  compact  mass  is 
tiins  obtained,  which,  on  being  again  heated,  may  be 
hammered   out  into   uniform    pieces,  and   afterwards 
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toBed  into  plates,  drawn  out  into  wiie,  or  moulded  into 
cnuubles,  capsoles,  &o. 

By  proper  chemical  means,  platiaam  may  be  divided 
still  more  minutely  than  in  the  case  of  spongy  plati- 
num ;  it  is  then  obtained  in  the  fonn  of  a  delicate  black 
powder,  which  possesses,  in  a  still  higher  degree  than 
spongy  platinum,  the  power  of  condensing  gases  into 
its  pores ;  it  is  called  platinum  black.  If  some  alcohol 
be  dropped  upon  this  platinum  black,  ignition  takes 
place,  with  an  almost  iostantaneouB  couTeision  of  ihe 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid.  The  reason  of  this  change  is 
to  be  Bongbt  for  in  a  combination  of  tiie  alcohol  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  is  efiected  by  means  of  the 
porooB  platinum  black. 

393.  Ecperiment.  —  If  yon  perform  the  experiment 
described  in  ^386  with  a  solution  of  platinum,  yon 
obtain  a  coating  of  metallic  platinnm  upon  the  glass. 
The  combination  between  this  metal  and  dilorine  is 
likewise  so  feeble,  tiiat  beat  alone  is  able  to  destroy  it. 

394.  ExperimenL  —  Dissolve  one  of  the  salts  of  po- 
tama,  and  add  to  it  some  drops  of  solution  of  platinnm ; 
here  also,  as  in  §  393,  a  yellow  insolnble  precipitate  is 
formed,  consisting  of  potassium,  platinum,  and  chlorine. 
The  solution  of  platinum  serves,  therefore,  as  a  test  for 
the  salts  of  potassa  (and  salts  of  ammonia).  The  solu- 
tion of  platinnm  is  precipitated  bla(A  by  snlphnretted 
hydrogen  (snlpbniet  of  platinnm). 

Hatinom  fcrms  with  oxygen  a  perosade  and  a  pro- 
tamde;  likewise  with  chloiine,  a  perckloride  and  a  pro- 
lochbride. 

Palladium,  ^"idium,  Rhodimn,  atid  Ottmum. 

395.  These  fonr  metals  are,  as  it  were,  the  satellites 
of  ptatinom ;  they  are  always  fonnd  in  small  quantities 
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io  the  crude  platinnm  sand,  and  aie  obtained  on  the 
porification  of  the  latter,  by  a  somewhat  elaborate  {wo- 
ceas.    They  also  have  the  choractra  of  noble  metals. 


1.  The  metals  lead,  bismath,  copper,  mercury,  ailver, 
gold,  and  platinum  do  not  possess  the  power  of  decom- 
posing water,  that  is,  of  abatjacting  its  oxygen,  like 
the  metals  of  the  first  group;  thereCne,  concentrated 
adds  most  be  employed  for  tiieir  solution. 

2.  Their  lowest  degrees  of  oxidation  ate.  bases,  while 
their  higher  degrees  comport  themselves  sometimes  like 
bases,  sometimes  like  acids. 

3.  These  metals  most  frequentiy  occur  in  natnre 
nncombined,  or  as  sulpboreta,  rarely  as  oxides. 

4.  They  have  a  greater  specific  weight  than  the 
metals  previously  described ;  it  varies  from  8.8  to  21.5. 
<Tbat  of  iridium  is  indeed  33.0). 

5i  They  are  all  precipitated  as  black  tu^htirets  by 
solphnretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammonium ; 
the  sulphnrets  of  gohl  and  jdatinom  are  redissolved  by 
the  latter  reagent. 

6.  The  metals  mercury,  silver,  gold,  and  platinnm, 
together  with  the  last-named  associates  of  platinum, 
are  called  noble  metals,  because  tbey  remain  bright  in 
the  air  or  in  water.  When  oxidized  by  other  means, 
by  adds,  for  instance,  the  oxides  may  be  again  resolved 
merely  by  beat  into  metal  and  oxygen.  This  is  effected 
witji  the  ignoble  metals  only  by  the  addition  of  a  re- 
dudng  agent,  as  by  charcoal. 
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TOSGSTEN,  MOLTBDEHCM,  TELLUEIUM,  TITAHIUJ^ 
TAMTAIUM,  TANADIDM,  MIOBTOM,  PELOPIDM. 

396.  These  metals  occur  only  as  chemical  rarities, 
and  have  not  yet  foaod  any  naeful  application.  Their 
highest  degrees  of  oxidation  are  clearly  defined  adds. 
The  first  two  are  the  most  common,  as  they  are  some- 
times dng  ont  firom  tin  mines,  —  tungsten  as  wolfium 
ore,  and  molybdenum  as  solphtuet  of  molytidennm,  or 
molybdate  of  lead. 

CHBOHIUH  (Cr). 
At.Vt=-3S8.— 8p.  Qr.BS. 

397.  Chrominm  has  only  been  known  within  a  few 
decades,  and  already  several  of  its  combinations  have 
become  common  and  valued  articles  of  commerce. 
The  oaose  of  this  rapid  extension  is  owing  to  the  beau- 
tiful color  of  many  of  the  preparations  of  chromium,  on 
account  of  which  they  are  excellently  adapted  for  pig- 
mentB.  This  also  has  given  rise  to  the  name  chromium 
(color). 

The  most  important  ore  of  ohromiom,  chromaie  of 
iron,  an  insignificant  looking  black  mineral,  is  mostiy 
obtained  in  North  America,  and  is  maanfactared  into 
a  red  salt,  which  consists  of  potassa  and  chrome  acid. 
The  other  compounds  of  chrominm  are  prepared  &om 
this  salt. 

TH.  in  398.  The  Red  Chromate  or  Bichro- 

mate of  Potassa  (KO,3CrOg)  is  an 
add  saltf  for  it  contains  two  atoms  of 
chromic  acid  and  one  atom  of  po. 
tassa,  and  commonly  occurs  in  beau* 
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tiful  tabolar  or  prismatic  crystals.  Rub  an  ounce  of  it 
with  teu  ounces  of  water ;  it  will  dissolve  in  it,  forming 
an  orange-yellow  Bolutton. 

Eocperiment.  —  Add  to  one  half  of  this  solution  a 
dram  of  pure  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  concentrate  by 
evaporation  the  liquid,  which  has  become  of  a  dear 
yellow  color;  on  cooling,  yellow  crystals  will  be  de> 
posited.  These  consist  of  neiOrai  chromate  of  potassa 
(K  O,  Cr  Oi).  The  potassa  of  tiie  carbonate  of  potaisa 
has,  while  the  carbonic  acid  escaped,  combined  with 
tbe  second  atom  of  chromic  add.  If  nitric  add  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  the  yellow  salt,  tbe  liquid  be< 
comes  darker,  and  on  evaporation  red  crystals  are  ob- 
tained, mixed  with  crystals  of  nitre.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  nitric  add  has  abstracted  half  of  the  potassa. 

399.  OtronuUe  of  Oxide  of  Lead  (Pb  O,  Or  O.).— 
ExperiinetU.  —  Add  to  a  portion  of  the  solution  of  the 
red  salt  a  solution  of  angai  of  lead,  as  long  as  there,iB 
any  [vedpitate;  this  predpitate,  when  washed  and 
dried,  is  die  well-known  ehrome  j/elloto,  and  is  the 
richest  and  most  vivid  erf  all  the  yellow  pigments.  By 
mixing  it  with  white  sabstances, — for  instance,  chalk, 
talc,  day,  gypsum,  Jcc,  ^  nnmeroos  other  shades  ot 
yellow  are  obtained,  as  new-imperial,  king's,  Paris,  jcc, 
yellow ;  bat  by  mixing  it  with  Pmssian  blue,  Uie  well- 
known  cheap  green  pigments  are  obtuned,  called  olive 
green,  Naples  green,  green  cinnabar,  &c. 

Experiment.  —  If  chrome  yellow  is  stirred  up  with 
water  and  heated  with  some  carbonate  of  potassa,  it 
passes  into  chrome  orange,  which  is  alao  used  as  a  paint- 
er's color.  This  contains  somewhat  less  chromic  acid 
than  tbe  chrome  yellow ;  accordingly,  the  potassa  ab- 
stracts from  the  chrome  yellow  a  portion  of  tbe  chromic 
acid,  which  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  yellow  color  of 
the  liquid  filtered  off  from  the  chrome  orange. 
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By  fauDg  with  nitre,  still  more,  even  a  half,  of  the 
chromic  acid  may  be  vitbdjawn  from  the  chrome  yel- 
low ;  in  this  way  we  obtain  a  beantifnl  red  color,  al- 
most iiTalliag  that  of  cinnabar,  ckrome  red,  or  basic 
chromate  of  (&ide  of  lead  (3  Pb  O,  Cr  O,).  Thus  we 
Bee  that  the  colors  of  the  combinations  of  lead  comport 
themseWes  inversely  to  those  of  the  combinations  of 
potassa ;  the  chrome  yellow  passes  into  orange  and  red 
by  abitraetaif^  chromic  acid,  while  yellow  chromate  of 
potassa,  OR  the  contraiy,  becomes  red  by  adding;  more 
diromic  acid,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  by  with- 
drawing potassa. 

E/^erimeTii.  —  Chrome  yellow  has  obtained  also  a 
very  important  application  in  the  dyeing  and  printing 
of  yarns  and  fabrics.  First  dip  a  piece  of  cotton  into 
a  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa,  then,  after  it  has  be- 
come dry,  into  a  solntion  of  sugar  of  lead ;  it  is  dyed 
yelhtff.  If  yon  now  boil  a  litUe  quicklime  with  water 
in  a  vessel,  and  then  dip  the  cotton  dyed  yellow  into  it 
for  a  few  moments,  it  will  acquire  a  reddith-yeUovJ  col- 
or, because  the  lime,  just  like  the  carbonate  of  potassa, 
abstracta  some  chromic  acid  from  the  chrome  yellow. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  any  liuiher  why 
chrome  yellow  cannot  be  osed  for  painting  the  walls  of 
apartments.  Salts  of  zinc  and  baryta  are  precipitated 
yellow,  salts  of  suboxide  of  mercury  a  brick>red,  and 
salts  of  silver  a  purple-red,  by  chromate  of  potassa. 

400.  SesqaioxUie  of  Qiroimmn  ( Cr^  O,) .  —  Eiiyeriment, 
•^Boil  some  chrome  yellow  in  a  test-tnbe  with  moriatio 
acid ;  it  becomes  white,  and  the  liquid  green ;  the  white 
residue  consists  of  muriate  of  oxide  of  lead  (chloride  of 
lead),  but  the  liquid  holds  in  solution  murtofe  of  the 
iesquioxide  of  chromum  (seaquichloride  of  chroniiam). 
A  piece  of  moistened  litmus-paper,  or  of  paper  smeared 
35 
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with  ink,  introdaoed  into  the  tabe  dtuiog  the  boiling,  is 
bleached,  as  chlorine  gas  escapes  at  the  same  time. 
The  process  is  analogoos  to  that  of  the  evolatdon  of 
chlorine  from  black  oxide  of  manganese,  or  from  aqoa- 
regia ;  the  chromic  acid  gives  up  half  its  oxygen,  and 
becomes  green  sesqaioxide  of  chromium,  but  the  oxygen, 
becomiog  free,  abstracts  from  a  portion  of  the  moriatic 
add  its  hydrogen,  and  liberates  its  chlorine.  Decant 
the  green  solution,  dilate  it  with  water,  and  add  to  it 
ammonia;  the  ammonia  combines  with  the  moriatic 
acid,  and  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  precipitated 
as  a  kydrate  having  a  bluish-green  color.  Dried  and 
ignited,  it  becomes  a  dark  green  anhydroui  oxide.  A 
fine  green  is  produced  by  it  on  porcelain  and  glass ;  ac- 
cotdingly  it  is  esteemed  as  a  valuable  vitrifiable  pig- 
ment 

Experiment.  —  The  ease  with  which  chromic  acid 
gives  up  half  of  its  oxygen  may  also  be  shown  with 
chromate  of  potassa.    Dissolve  in  a  testrtube  a  few 
grains  of  red  chromate  of  potassa  in  warm  water ;  add 
a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  the  solution 
stiU  more  strongly.     If  yon  now  add  a  little  sugar  or 
some  drops  of  alcohol  to  it,  a  brisk  ebullition  ensues, 
and  the  color  of  the  solution  is  changed  from  red  to 
green;   sulphate  of  potassa  and  sulphate   of    sesqai- 
oxide of  chromium  are  now  contained  in  the  liquid. 
401.    Chromic    Acid    (Cr  Oj). — Experiment.  —  Ee- 
duce  to  powder  half  an  ounce  of 
red  chromate  of  potassa,  put  it  into 
a  porcelain  dish,  and  then  add  half 
an   ounce  of  water  and   half  an 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat 
the  whole,  with  constant  stimng, 
_  for  five  minutes.     If  a  drop  of  it  is 
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pot  CHI  Uotting^per,  it  efierveeoeB,  and  chaises  its  yel- 

lowiflh-ied  color  to  greeo.  When  the  Teasel  is  entirely 
cold,  add  an  ounce  of  oold  water  to  the  thick  saline 
mass,  stir  it  a  few  minates,  and  then  carefrilly  decant 
the  liqnid  into  a  beaker^lasa.  What  remains  in  the 
dish  is  snlphate  of  potassa ;  but  we  have  in  the  liqaid 
a  solution  of  chiomio  acid,  which  is  precipitated  as  a 
red  masa  by  adding  to  it  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
oances  of  common  sntphuric  add.  Cover  the  beaker* 
glass  with  a  small  board,  set  it  aside  for  twenty-four 
honn,  and  then  carefitUg  poor  off  the  snpematant  acid 
into  a  glass  vessel,  and  transfer  the  red  paste  remaining 
behind  to  a  new  brick,  by  which  the  Snid  portion  is 
completely  abswbed.  After  twenty-fonr  hours,  during 
which  time  the  precipitate  is  kept  cov«^  with  a  dish, 
yon  obtain  tiie  chronuc  add,  as  a  crystalline,  red 
powder,  which  moat  be  scraped  off  from  the  brick  with 
a  glass  rod,  and  pat  into  a  wide-moatfaed  phial,  [Hxivid- 
ed  with  a  glass  stopper.  The  following  experiments 
will  illuBtrate  the  extieme  ease  witii  which  this  highly 
interesting  body  decomposes  ioto  sesqnioxide  of  diro- 
minm  and  oxygen. 

ExpermeiU  a.  —  Rinse  ont  a  tombler  with  strong 
^  alcohol,  then  throw  into  it  a  few  grains  of  chromic 
acid ;  the  alcohol  which  remains  adhering  to  tiie  tnm* 
bier  will  combine  with  half  ihe  oxygen  of  the  chromic 
add,  with  sncb  energy,  that  it  ignites  and  instantane- 
onsly  bursts  into  flame.  The  change  which  the  alcohol 
has  hereby  andergone  is  at  onoe  revealed  by  tfie  odor, 
similar  to  that  of  the  vinegar  apartments ;  in  the  latter, 
the  alcohol  contained  in  the  brandy,  beer,  &c  slowly 
imbibes  oxygen  &om  the  air,  and  is  converted  into 
vinegar ;  in  the  present  case  this  conversion  is  instan- 
taoeomty  produced  by  the  ox;^n  of  ttie  chromic  add. 
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■Eqwfiaiwtf  b,  —  Mix  in  a  amall  mortal  u  mnofa 
cbiomic  add  as  can  be  taken  vp  on  the  point  of  a 
knife  with  about  one  quarter  as  mndi  of  powdered 
campbor  (vitiiout  preflaiog  upon  it  stiODgly),  and  then 
let  some  drops  of  alot^ol  fiUl  fn»n  a  consideiable  height 
into  the  mortar;  iaatanteneooB  ignition  and  deflagra' 
Hon  enene,  almost  as  if  yon  were  bnming  gnnpow- 
der.  The  reudne  in  the  mortar  presents,  after  the 
decomposition,  the  appearance  of  an  elegant  green 
mossy  vegetation;  it  conusts  of  sesqaioxide  of  chro- 
miom,  which  at  the  moment  of  its  formation  was  scat- 
tered by  the  bnming  camphcr  fames,  and  was  thereby 
most  delicately  sabdivided. 

It  is  obvions  from  this  action,  that  chromic  acid  may 
be  classed  onder  one  and  the  same  categi»y  with  nitric 
acid,  chloric  acid,  manganic  add,  byperoxide  of  man- 
ganese, hyperoxide  of  lead  and  chlorine  (and  the  finely 
divided  platinnm) ;  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the 
property  of  fonong  other  bodies  into  a  comtunation  with 
oxygen. 

ANTmOHT,  SXCBIUU  (Sb). 
At.  Wt  =  ieiS.  — Sp.  Ol.  =  6.T. 

402.  Antimot^  has  a  lamellar  crystalline  texture,  and 
a  white  metallic  Instre,  like  bismuth,  bnt  without  ihe 
red  tint  of  the  latter ;  it  far  exceeds  it  in  brittleness,  iar 
it  may  be  easily  mbbed  to  powder  in  a  mortar.  The  sol- 
uble preparations  of  antimony  are  undisguised  enemies 
to  animal  life,  and  consequentiy  the  stomach  exerts  it- 
self to  remove  from  ttie  iMidy  all  snch  compounds  iolro- 
doced  into  it  This  is  effected  by  vomtitig,  and  for 
the  very  reason  of  its  emetic  properties,  antimony  has 
become  a  very  important  medicine. 

403.  Oxide  of  Ammtms  (Sb  O,).  —  £i;rwrtflMiri.  — 
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Antimony  does  not  alter  in  the  air,  bat  if  a  piece  of  it 
is  heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blow-pipe,  it  soon 
melts,  and  bnms  with  a  white  dame,  forming  an  oxide, 
which  partly  escapes  as  a  white  vapor,  and  is  partly 
deposited  as  a  coating  on  the  charcoal.  If  yon  let  the 
melted  metallic  globule  slowly  cool,  the  oxide  con- 
denses into  cryBtols,  which  form  aroand  the  metal  an 
eipcdier  ot  white  points.  "When  thrown  into  a  paper 
capsule,  the  white  glowing  ^obnle  will  burst  into  a 
multitude  of  small  spheroids,  which  ^p  about  for  some 
time,  leaving  in  theii  liuil  a  pulv^olent  oxide.  Anti- 
mony generally  contains  traces  of  arsenic;  hence  the 
smell,  l^e  that  of  garlic,  which  almost  always  accom- 
panies its  fusion. 

404.  Ajitmottie  Acid  (Sb  Og).  —  ff  antimony  is  treat- 
ed  with  nitric  acid,  it  takes  np  two  more  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen, and  becomes  antimomc  acid,  a  yellowish  powder, 
insolnble  in  water  and  adds.  At  a  glowing  luat  one 
atom  of  oxygen  is  expelled  from  this,  and  a  com- 
pound of  antimonic  add  with  oxide  of  antimony  re- 
mtuna  behind,  which  may  be  regarded  as  anlimonious 
add  (Bb  0().  It  is  not  volatile  at  &  glowing  heat,  and 
has  t}ie  property  of  imparting  to  glass  and  porcelain  a 
yellow  and  orange  color. 

EccperimerU.  —  If  some  powdered  antimony  be  heated 
with  nitric  acid,  the  aaroe  thing  occurs  as  with  tin; 
namely,  the  metal  is  converted  into  a  white  powder, 
which  consists  of  a  mixtoie  of  both  degrees  of  oxidar 
tion,  antimonic  add  and  oxide  of  antimony.  A  similar 
process  takes  place  by  mixing  powdered  antimony  with 
nitre,  and  throwing  the  mixture  into  a  growing  hot 
cTudble;  in  this  case  only  antimonic  add  is  formed, 
which  remains  behind  combined  with  the  potasea. 
The  antimotiiaie  ofpotassa  may  be  dissolved  by  boiling 
35' 
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in  water,  and  is  then  nsed  aa  a  test  for  the  Baits  of  soda, 
the  antunonic  add  forming  with  the  soda  a  very  spaz- 
in^j  soluble  salt. 

405.  Chloride  of  AtUimoi^  —  Antiiaony  is  dissolved 
only  with  great  difficulty  by  muriatic  add ;  a  solntioo 
is  more  readily  obtained  by  employing  snlpfanrel;  of  an- 
timony instead  of  metallic  antimony. 

Eseperimetit.  —  Put  half  an  ounce  of  solphuret  of  an- 
timony into  a  capadouB  flask ;  poor  over  it  two  ounces 
and  a  half  of  muriatic  acid,  and  heat  it  in  a  sand- 
bath,  at  first  moderately,  but  afterwards  to  boiling ;  the 
eidphuretted  hydrogen,  escaping  in  large  quantities,  is 
conducted  either  into  water  or  into  milk  of  lime,  by 
which  it  is  completely  absorbed.  The  solphuret  of  an- 
timony and  the  moriatic  acid  are  converted  into  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  chloride  of  asUmtms  (moriate 
of  oxide  of  antimony).  AAer  several  days'  repose,  de- 
cant the  clear  Uquid ;  it  conttuus  chloride  of  antimony 
in  solution,  and  was  formerly  called  butter  of  mitimotig. 
By  continuously  rubbing  some  drops  of  it  upon  an 
iron  plate,  a  very  strongly  adhering  coating  of  oxide 
of  iron  is  produced,  which  imparts  to  the  iron  a  brown 
appearance,  and  renders  it  less  liaUe  to  msL  In  tlue 
way  tiie  well'toown  cxAat  (browning)  is  given  to  gon- 
banels. 

The  liquid  obtained  as  a  secondary  product,  filtered 
from  the  milk  of  lime,  ia  to  be  regarded  as  hydrated 
m^>hwet  of  calcium;  it  has  the  property  of  rendering 
hair  so  loose  in  the  skin,  that  it  may  easily  be  puUed 
oat,  as  will  appear  if  a  piece  of  calf-skin  is  soAened 
in  it  for  some  time. 

EtjfcrimetU, — By  pouring  one  ounce  of  the  liquid 
muriate  of  antimony  into  ten  ounces  of  hot  water,  a 
decomposition  and  turbidness  are  produced,  as  in  the 
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case  of  the  solation  of  bismitth ;  the  prempitate  is  oz- 
ide  of  aHtuHOMg  combined  with  a  little  mniiatic  ack). 
Wash  it  several  times  with  water,  by  settling  and  de- 
canting the  liquid,  and  then  digest  it  for  an  boor  with 
a  eolation  of  a  quarter  of  an  oonoe  of  carbonate  of  soda 
in  two  onncea  of  hot  water,  whereby  the  muriatic  acid 
is  completely  removed.  The  precipitate,  being  again 
washed,  yields,  when  dry,  a  white  powder  of  oxide  of 
antimony.  The  same  preparation  is  thus  obtained  in 
a  moist  way,  as  by  igniting  the  metallic  antimony. 
(§403). 

406.  TartarEne^  (K  O,  T  +  SbaT+SHO).— 
Eqteriment. — Boll  in  a  porcelain  dish  two  ooooeB  of 
distilled  water,  and  during  the  boiling  stir  in  a  mixtnre 
of  one  dram  of  oxide  of  antimony,  and  one  dram  of 
cream  of  tartar.  When  the  liquid  is  half  boiled  away, 
filter  it  while  boiling,  and  pour  one  half  of  it  into  one 
ounce  of  stzoog  alcohol,  but  set  the  other  half  aside. 
In  both  cases  yon  obtain  a  white  salt,  tartar  emette  ;  in 
the  latter  case  in  the  form  of  crystala,  but  in  the  former 
as  a  fine  powder,  because  tartar  emetic  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  consequentiy  is  precipitated  by  it  from  its 
solutions.  The  process  in  tiiia  case  is  a  very  simple 
one.  Cream  of  tartar  is  an  acid  salt,  that  is,  a  combi- 
nation of  tartrate  of  potassa  with  free  tartaric  acid ;  this 
free  tartaric  acid  combines  with  the  oxide  of  antimony. 
Thus  we  obtain  tartrate  of  potassa  and  tartrate  of  ox- 
ide of  antimony,  which  unite  together,  forming  a  double 
salt,  tartar  emetic.  The  name  indicates  the  medicinal 
application  of  this  doable  salt ;  it  is  the  most  usnal 
means  of  inducing  vomiting.  One  grain  of  it,  dissolved 
in  half  an  ounce  of  Teneriife  or  Sherry  wine,  fcvms  the 
well-known  tome  of  arntmon^.  One  ounce  of  tartar 
emetic  requires  fifteen  ounces  of  cold  water  for  so- 
lution. 
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407.  Sii^/^iret  of  ilMtunoNj/.  —  Eiperiment.  —  Add 
some  sQlphnretted  hydrogen  to  a  solation  of  tartar 
emetic  in  water :  an  oroii^-colored  precipitate  of  »ul- 
phnret  of  antimoiif  (Sb  8,)  is  obtained,  wtiicb  becomes 
darker  on  drying.  Thus  the  combinatioii  of  antimony 
may  be  very  well  recognized,  as  no  oth«  metal  yields 
a  solphoret  of  this  color. 

We  moat  fireqaently  find  antimony  in  natore  having 
this  composittoD ;  but  the  native  aulphm^  of  antimony 
has  quite  another  color,  namely,  steel-gray,  and  in  oth^ 
respects  likewise  a  veiy  different  extcaior  condition,  as 
it  occurs  in  heavy  compact  masses,  which  on  the  frac- 
tnred  surface  appear  as  if  they  were  composed  of  small 
shining  needles  or  points.  On  accoont  of  tJiis  appear- 
ance, it  has  received  the  name  of  prismatoidal  aMiimot^ 
glawe.  It  melts  even  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and 
hence  may  be  obtained  &om  the  different  sorts  of  rock 
with  which  it  is  associated,  merely  by  liqnation.  When 
pulverized,  it  forms  a  black  gray  shining  powder,  which 
is  employed  by  the  farmer  as  a  familiar  remedy  in  the 
diseases  of  domestic  animals.  It  is  commonly,  but  er- 
roneously, called  amtimonsf,  by  which  torn  ru^^uret  of 
antimony  is  implied. 

Ei^/erifnent.  —  Boil  a  email  qnanti^  of  pulverized 
gray  snlphntet  of  antimony  with  a  solution  of  potassa, 
let  it  setde,  and  add  an  a<nd  to  the  decanted  liquid :  a 
brownish^ed  precipitate  is  produced,  likewise  sulphnret 
of  antimony,  which  was  dissolved  by  the  potassa.  This 
solphuret  of  antimony  (containing  an  oxide),  which  in 
the  apothecary's  shop  is  called  Kermet  naneral,  is  much 
more  finely  divided  (^  139)  than  the  gray,  and  thereby 
acquires  the  red  color ;  the  division  is  still  greater  in 
the  orange-colored  snlphuiet,  prepared  from  the  tartar 
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These  lluee  combinatioDS,  the  orange,  the  red,  and 
gray  solphnrcts  of  antimony,  have  qnite  a  sunilar  com- 
position ;  tiiey  are  one  and  the  same  body,  only  existing 
in  different  uomeric  states. 

A  still  faighei  snlphnret  of  antimony  (Sb  Si)  occurs  in 
the  pfaarmacopcEias,  under  the  name  of  the  golden  md- 
pkuiret,  as  an  important  medicine ;  it  has  an  orange  color, 
and  corresponda  in  its  constitation  to  antimonic  add, 
as  the  gray  or  red  snlphnret  corresponds  to  the  oxide  of 
antimony. 

For  Antimomuretted  JE^tfre^en,  see  ^  418. 

408.  Preparaiion  of  Antimony.— 'ia  order  to  sepa- 
rate metallic  antimony  from  the  snlphnret,  it  is  only  n& 
cessary  to  fuse  it  with  iron,  which  has  a  greater  affinity 
for  the  sulphur,  and  unites  with  it,  forming  solphoret  of 
iron.  On  cooling,  the  heavy  metallic  antimony  settles 
at  the  very  bottom. 

409.  AUoys  of  Ajitimofiy.  —  Of  the  alloys  which  anti- 
mony fonns  with  other  metals,  that  with  lead,  from 
which  types  are  cast,  deserves  especial  notice.  Lead 
alone  is  mncb  too  soft  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose, 
bnt  if  from  an  eighth  to  a  twelfth  part  of  antimony 
is  mixed  with  it,  it  acquires  such  a  degree  of  hard- 
ness, that  types  cast  from  it  may  be  used  for  printing 
many  thousand  times  without  losing  their  distinctness. 

ABSEinC  ABSENICOH  (As). 
At  Wt  —  9S7.  —  Bp.  Or.  =  6.7. 

410.  PoUonous  as  anenic,  is  almost  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression, and  It  shows,  in  this  respect,  at  least,  that  arse- 
nic is  well  known,  and  in  sufficiently  bad  repnta.  In  bet, 
it  is  placed  among  the  metaSie  poisons,  and  a  very  small 
qoantity  of  it  prodaces  a  fatal  effect,  unless  antidotes 
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ate  quidtly  administered.  Happily,  in  recent  times  a 
means  has  been  discovered,  in  the  hydrated  sesquiaeide 
of  iron  (iron-not),  by  which  most  of  the  combinations 
of  arsenic  may  be  reodered,  even  in  the  stomach,  insol- 
uble, and  thereby  harmless.  Before  this  remedy  and 
the  aid  of  the  physician  can  be  procnied,  it  is  well  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  as  in  cases  of  poison 
generally,  to  administer  milk,  white  of  eggs,  soap  snds, 
or  sugar.  On  acconnt  of  the  dangerous  effects  of  arse- 
nic, the  greatest  care  must  be  taken,  in  experimenting 
with  it,  not  to  inhale  its  dnst  or  vapor ;  the  vessels  that 
contain  it  most  also  be  most  caiefhlly  washed,  and  the 
water  used  for  tiiis  purpose  ahontd  be  emptied  into  some 
jJace  not  accessible  to  domestic  animals. 

411.  Metallic  Arsenic.  —  Metallic  arsenic  is  not  onfre- 
quently  fomid  in  the  earth,  as  a  lead-gray  ore,  of  strong 
metallic  Instre.  The  artificially  prepared  metallic  arse- 
nic, which  soon  tarnishes  and  assumes  modey  colors  in 
Ha  air,  and  finally  falls  into  a  coarse  gray  powder,  is 
kept  on  hand  in  the  apothecaries'  shops,  under  the  name 
of  fiy-poison.  Ji  boiled  with  water,  the  film  of  oxidized 
arsenic  dissolves,  and  a  very  poisonous  liquid  is  ob- 
tained (dy-poison).  A  fresh  film  of  oxide  is  produced 
upon  the  metal  which  remains,  and  thus  is  very  easily 
explained  why,  after  a  tune,  a  new  poisonous  solution 
can  again  be  prepared  from  it,  without  any  perceptible 
decrease  of  the  original  powder, 

PI,,  Ml,  Experiment.  —  Put   a  piece 

-  of  arsenie  of  the  size  of  a  mil- 

II  ~'""    ...£.         ^J       let-seed  into  a  glass  tube,  hold 

_^L  the  latter  by  one  end,  and  heat 

\^V  it;   the   arsenic   volatilizes   at 

vB^'  180°  C,  and  deposits  itself  on 

the  upper  portion  of  ihe  tabe 
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as  a  brUHaiU  black  mirror ;  the  tmeU  of  gorUe,  peculiar 
to  the  fnmes  of  EtrBenic,  being  at  the  eaine  time  given 
off.  These  two  tests  are  employed  as  very  acctirate 
for  detecting  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  other  bodies. 
Phosphoms,  when  reposed  to  the  air,  emits,  likewise, 
the  odor  of  garlic.  If  this  indicates  a  similarity  in 
these  two  bodies,  the  resemblance  is  rendered  still 
more  striking,  since  arsenic  behaves  very  mnch  like 
pbospbtwiis  in  its  coml»natioDB  with  other  sabstances. 

413.  White  Arienie,  or  ArtenioM  Acid  (As  Oi). 
'  EiqperimetU.  —  Let  the  arsenical  mirror  obtained  in 
the  above  experiment  be  heated  once  more,  but  in  an 
open  tabe ;  it  is  converted  into  a  n^r,  which  condenses 
on  the  colder  parts  of  the  tnbe,  partly  in  small  white 
crystals,  parUy  as  powder.  Bef<H«  the  magnifying-glass 
these  crystals  appear  as  four-sided  double  pyramids 
(octahedrons) ;  their  oonstitaent  parts  are  arsenic  and 
oxygen,  and  they  are  called  arsemous  acid,  white  ar- 
senic, ta  ratsbane.  When  arsenic  ia  spoken  of  in  a 
popnlar  sense,  &e  white  arsenic  is  always  implied.  It 
is  obtained  on  a  large  scale,  —  a.)  as  a  secondary  prod* 
net  in  the  roasting  of  tin,  silver,  and  eobalt  ores ;  b.) 
as  a  principal  prodnct,  by  heating  arsenical  ores  with 
access  of  air  (in  the  arsenical  fnrnaces  in  Saxony  and 
Silesia).  In  both  cases  the  arsenions  acid  passes  off 
aa  vapor,  with  the  smoke,  which  mnst  therefore  be 
conducted  through  long,  horiz<Hital  chimneys,  till  it 
cools,  and  the  arsenions  add  condenses  as  a  powder 
{xshite  arsenic).  White  arsenic  is  often  re-sublimed  in 
some  appropriate  apparatus,  and  is  then  obtained  as 
amor^tous  arsenions  acid,  in  solid  transparent  pieces. 
These  af^  a  time  become  opaque  and  mtlk-tehite,  like 
pcvceiain,  without  changing  their  constitution ;  another 
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example  that,  even  in  solid  bodies,  atoms  can  alter  ttieir 
relative  situations  (§  280). 

Arsenions  acid  is  especially  distinguished  from  the 
other  metallic  oxides  by  its  solubility  in  water,  which, 
indeed,  is  not  very  greal^  since  one  grain  of  it  reqnires 
fifty  grains  of  cold  water,  or  bom  ten  to  twelve  grains  of 
boiling  water,  for  solation ;  but  it  is  soffidently  soluble 
to  render  these  solntions  exceedln^y  dang^ons  poisons. 
White  arsenic  is  generally  em{Joyed  for  killing  rats, 
moles,  and  other  tronblesome  bonse  or  field  animals ; 
for  this  purpose  colored  arsenic  only  should  be  par- 
chased,  as  the  white  arsenic  looks  very  mnch  like  sugar 
or  floor,  and  might  eauly  be  mistaken  for  it  In  order 
to  prevent  its  being  carried  off,  it  is  best  to  strew  pow- 
dered arsenic  over  broiled  rinds  of  poA,  or  broiled  fish, 
nailed  upon  boards.  If  the  poison  is  pnt  in  stables, 
the  fodder-lronghB  Bboald  be  carefolly  covered  over,  that 
the  poisoned  rats  may  not  vomit  the  poison  into  tbem. 

Aisenioos  acid,  like  chlcHide  of  mercniy,  prevents 
the  decay  of  organic  aabstances ;  therefore  the  skina  of 
animals  intended  for  shipping  are  mbbed  with  arsenio 
upon  the  flesh  side. 

Anenions  acid  readily  gives  np  its  oxygen  in  the 
beat  to  other  bodies ;  for  this  reason  it  is  added  by 
^ass-makers  to  melted  glass,  to  convert  its  black  or 
green  col<»  into  yellow.  It  acts  like  black  oxide  of 
manganese  (^  397) ;  namdy,  it  oxidizes  the  protoxide 
into  sesqnioxide  of  iron.  A  solution  of  white  arsenic 
and  mercury  in  nitric  add  is  used  by  hat-makers  to 
remove  the  shining  smooth  coating  from  the  for  <rf 


413.  Reductim  of  WkUe  Arsenic. 
ExperimetU.  —  Dmw  out  a  glass  tube  into  a  point, 
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iiitTodiice  into  it  a  very  little  anenioiiB  add,  and 
pat  upon  it  a  eplinter  of  charcoal;  then  beat  the 
tabe  to  redness  in  the  flame  of  a  spiiit-Iamp, 
first  at  the  place  vhere  the  coal  lies,  and  after- 
wards at  tiie  pointed  erbemity  of  the  tabe ;  the 
glass  becomes  coated  on  iiie  inside  above  the 
coal  with  a  black  metallic  mirror,  because  the 
oxygen  is  withdrawn  &om  the  vapors  of  the 
arsenioas  add  while  they  pass  over  the  glow- 
B  ing  coaL  This  is  one  of  the  sorest  methods  of 
detecting  small  qiuuitities  of  arsenic. 

414.  Oombmations  of  White  Araevic  toith  Baset, 

Ex^perimeiiL  —  If  ten  grains  of  arsenioas  acid  and 
twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa  are  heated  with 
half  an  onnce  of  water,  the  arsenic  very  readily  dis- 
solves, and  a  solution  of  orsmite  of  potassa  is  obtained. 

a.)  Add  gradually  to  one  half  of  Has  liquid  a  solution 
of  fifteen  grains  of  blue  vitriol  in  half  an  ounce  of  hot 
wat«r;  a  yellowish-^reen  precipitate  soon  subsides, 
whidi,  on  chying,  passes  over  into  a  dark-green.  This 
a/rsenite  of  oxide  of  copper  occurs  in  commerce  under 
the  name  of  Scheel^i  green. 

b.)  The  otiier  half  of  the  solntioa  is  likwise  mixed  in 
a  flask  with  a  solution  of  fifteen  grains  of  blue  vitiiol  in 
half  an  ounce  of  water,  and  then  acetic  acid  (concen- 
trated vinegar)  is  added  as  long  as  eflervescence  con- 
tinnes ;  the  whole  is  then  boiled  for  five  minutes,  aAer 
which  the  flask  is  pat  in  a  basin  of  hot  water,  that  the 
cooling  may  take  place  very  tlowlg.  We  obtain  in  this 
way,  after  twenty-four  hours'  repose,  a  double  com- 
pound of  arsenite  and  acetate  of  coj^>er,  which,  on  ao- 
count  of  its  splendid  green  color,  is  extensively  used  as 
a  pigment    Of  its  numerous  names,  those  most  known 
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tn  SdtiBtw^mlk  green,  vert  de  mHit,  ai^  Vieima  green. 
IKs  color  ii  at  poitonout  at  mhUe  arieme;  hence  ex- 
treme cavtioa  in  the  nse  of  it  cannot  be  too  stieDD- 
otul;  oiged ;  it  may  eren  prove  dsngcroigfl  as  a  gieen 
paint  lor  roonu,  since,  under  some  oircomstanoes,  vola- 
tile onnbinatioDS  of  anenic  aie  farmed  from  it^  and 
nnite  with  the  air. 
416.  Amme  Acid  (As  O*).  —  If  azseaiioiu  acid  is 
boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  takea  from  the  latter 
^''j^"^  two  additional  atoms  of  o^gen,  and  becomes 
arseme  acid.     The  same  acid  is  obtained,  com- 
tnned  with  potassa,  hj  fusing  together  aisen^ 
ons  add  and  nitre.     The  biarsemate  of  pdatsa 
tJins  ptodnced,  iriiich  crjEtallizes  in  beantiiul 
fbnr-flided  [nisms,  has  hitherto  been  ocMummed 
in  immense  quantities  in  ealioo-printing,  not  so 
much  to  prodoce  colon  as  to  prereot  their  fonnation 
on  certain  points  of  the  texture. 

416.  BnJphmet  of  Arseme.  —  ExpenmenL — Siisolve 
some  grains  of  anenioos  add  in  bcMling  water,  and  add 
to  the  solution  ndphnretted  bydn^;en ;  a  predpitate  of 
jfeUow  M^phuret  of  areemc  (Aa  fi»)  is  formed,  three  at- 
oms of  sulphur  replacing  three  atoms  of  oxygen.  la 
tins  way  azsenic  may  easily  be  detected  in  liquids,  and 
separated  from  them ;  the  salts  of  cadminm  and  oxide  c^ 
tin  are  the  only  ones,  except  arsenic,  which  give  a  yel- 
low predpitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.*  Bulphnret 
of  arsenic  is  redissotved  by  snlphnret  of  ammonium. 

Sidphnret  of  arsenic  also  occurs  native,  and  is 
called  orpiment,  or  kin^s  yellow,  and  was  formerly 
used  as  a  yellow  pigment,  but  it  is  eamestiy  advised 
never  to  employ  tlids  color  in  the  painting  of  rooms,  as 

*  The  HtlU  of  utinionr  an  pndpitUed  ci  in  anage-jtOow  color  bj 
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it  evolves  npon  lime  walls  an  exceedingly  poisoDoiis 
gas  {artenmretted  hyi^ogen).  A  sort  of  yellow  arsenic, 
having  the  color  of  yellow  wax  or  porcelain,  is  also  pre- 
pared In  arsenical  works  by  the  sublimation  of  white 
arsenic  witii  a  little  siilphnr ;  this  conusts  principally  ct 
arsenionB  acid,  and  contains  bnt  a  small  quantity  of 
snlphuret  of  arsenic 

A  combination  at  arsenic  with  one  atom  less  of  sol- 
phnr  (Ae  Bi),  which  is  sometimes  transparent  like  mby* 
red  colored  gf  asa,  and  sometimes  opaque  like  brownish* 
red  porcelain,  has  reo^ved  the  name  Realgar,  tx  red  ml- 
phm-et  of  araemc. 

Preparation  of  Anemc  —  Arsenic  is  most  freqaentiy 
found  combined  with  snlphm  and  iron,  as  aneiriealpg- 
rita.  Most  of  the  white  arsenic  is  prepared  fiom  this 
ore  by  roasting  it  in  a  reverberatwy  ftimace,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  condensing  in  poison  towers  the 
femes  containing  arsenions  add.  The  iron  and  snlphnr 
are  oxidized  at  tiie  same  time  witii  the  arsenic ;  bnt  the 
oxidized  iron  remains  behind,  and  the  oxidized  mlphnr 
(B  O,)  escapes  willi  the  smoke  into  the  air. 
417.  Arsemuretted  J^drogm  Gas  (Ae  lU)-  —  JBsper- 
ment.  —  Introduce  into  a  small 
flask  diluted  solphnric  acid  and 
some  pieces  of  sine,  and  let 
the  hydn^n  which  is  evolved 
escape  through  a  tabe  drawn 
oat  to  a  point,  and  ajler  aome 
Mow  ignite  it  (^85);  you  ob- 
tain in  this  manner  a  bydr(^;en> 
lamp.  If  yon  hold  a  glased 
pcwoelaio  capsule  for  some  min- 
utes in  the  flame,  yon  will  per- 
ceive upon  it  only  a  drcle  of 
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fltnall  drops  of  water,  'which  form  dming  the  combnfltioD 
of  the  hy^lrogen,  and  condense  on  the  cold  portion.  If 
yon  now  dip  a  piece  of  wood  into  Scbweiafnrth  green, 
BO  that  only  a  little  of  it  shall  remain  adhering  to  tiie 
wood,  and  introdnoe  it  into  the  ^sk,  the  flame,  after 
the  gas  has  been  rekindled,  will  present  a  bloisfa-white 
appearance,  and  will  deposit  on  the  porcelain  held  in  it 
a  black  or  browH  nuxOh  ipot  (mirror) ;  this  mirror  is 
metallic  arsenic.  IJke  solphnr  and  phospboms,  an& 
nic  also  will  combine  with  hydrogen,  forming  a  kind 
of  gas,  which,  in  company  with  the  firee  hydrt^n,  es* 
capes  and  bnrns.  The  flame  is  cooled  by  a  coM  body 
below  the  tempemtnre  which  arsenic  requires  for  bull- 
ing; hence  the  latter  condenses  on  the  porcelain,  just 
in  the  same  way  aa  carbon  or  soot  is  deposited  on  it 
when  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  carbon  sepa- 
rates as  a  light,  palTemlent  body,  anenic  as  a  cobnent 
mirror.  This  incredibly  sensitive  test  is  called,  after  its 
invenbnr,  JUotjA's  arsenical  test.  It  follows  from  the 
previous  remarks,  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to  in- 
hale tbe  escaping  gas,  particularly  the  unbomt  gas;  bat 
here  laote  than  ordinary  caution  ia  necessary,  aa  aiaeni* 
nretted  hydrogen  is  a  most  poUonoas  gas,  and  one  to 
whidi  some  chemista  have  already  fallen  a  sacrifice. 

418.  AntanoniaireUed^fdrogen. —  Eccperimenl. — Re- 
peat the  same  experiment,  Bubstituting  tartar  emetic  for 
Schweinfurth  green ;  black  spots  are  in  this  case  also 
deposited  on  the  porcelain,  but  they  are  darker,  and 
often  have  a  soo^  appearance;  they  consist  of  metallic 
tuttimotty.  To  d^nguish  spots  of  antimony  with  cer- 
tain^ from  spots  of  arsenic,  drop  upon  them  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime ;  the  spots  of  antimony  remain  on- 
changed,  while  the  arsenical  miircns  dissolve  immedi- 
ately. 
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AnOmtmif  and  artenie  am  the  only  metaU  which 
combine  with  hydrogen ;  they  comport  themaelTes  in 
this  respect  like  the  metalloids ;  they  may  be  regarded 
as  the  link,  the  bridge,  wUch  joins  the  territory  of  iJie 
noQ-metaUic  bodies  or  metalloids  with  the  metals. 


1.  The  metals  chrominm,  antimony,  and  arseoio, 
tt^eiher  with  \ta  pie^onsly-mentioned  raiex  metals, 
cannot  decompose  water ;  therefore  concentrated  ackls 
most  be  employed  for  their  solntion. 

3.  Their  lower  degrees  of  oxidation  comport  thnu 
sdves  sometixnes  like  bases,  and  Bometimes  like  acids, 
bat  the  higher  only  as  adds, 

3.  These  metals  occnr  most  frequently  in  nature 
combined  with  aulpfanr. 

4.  Antimony  and  arsenic  are  precipitated  from  their 
aolntiona  as  snlpfanrets  by  snlpharetted  hydrogen,  but 
an  rediasolTed  by  snlpburet  iif  ammoninm.  Chromi- 
nm is  not  converted  into  a  solphnret  by  sslphoietted 
hydrogen. 

5.  Antimony  and  arsenic  can,  like  ttie  metalloids, 
unite  with  hydrogen,  forming  gaseoos  compounds. 

BETB08FECT  OF  ALL  THB  METALS. 

1.  All  metals  have  a  pecnliar  la^e,  are  opaqtte,  and 
the  best  eonduetors  of  heat  and  electritnty. 

2.  Most  of  the  mertals  will  cryOaUixe  on  cooling 
slowly  (most  commonly  in  cubes). 

3.  All  the  metals  are  fusible,  but  at  very  different  de- 
grees of  heat;  many  of  them,  also,  may  be  volaUHzed. 
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4.  All  metals  can  combine  -with  ooeygeHf  mJpkmr,  and 
tMorine. 

5.  The;r  likewise  combme  wi'tii  eadi  other  when 
ihey  are  fiued  together  (alloys). 

Metallic  Oxides. 

6.  Most  of  the  metals  form  batk  oxides  with  oxy- 
gen. Almost  all  the  metallic  oxides  are  insohible  in 
water. 

7.  Many  metals  possess  one  known  degree  only  of 
oxidaHon,  bnt  most  of  them  have  two,  some,  indeed, 
three,  four,  and  even  five  degrees  of  oxidation.  The 
highest  comport  themselves  as  acids. 

8.  Metallic  oxides  may  be  prepared  from  the  metals : — 
a.)  By  exposure  to  ibe  m<»8t  air. 

b.)  By  beating  with  access  c^  air. 

c.)  By  decomposition  of  water  at  the  <»dinarv 
temperature. 

d.)  By  decomposition  of  water  at  a  red  heat 

e.)  By  decomposition  of  watu  with  the  aid  of  an 
acid,  and  precipitation  by  a  strong  base. 

/.)  By  treating  with  concentrated  adds,  and  pre- 
cipitation by  a  strong  base. 

g.)  By  heating  with  nitre  or  chlorate  of  potasea. 

9.  The  metallic  oxides  may  be  deoxidized  or  re- 
dacedia  metala:  — 

a.)  By  mere  beating  {noble  metals). 

A.)  By  beating  with  charcoal. 

c.)  By  heating  in  hydrt^n  gas. 

d.)  By  a  more  electro-positiTe  metal  (havii^  a 

greats  affinity  for  oxygen), 
e.)  By  the  galvanic  current 
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RETROSPECT.  4«7 

MetaUic   Suipharets. 

10.  The  snlphnietB  of  tbe  light  metals  are  soluble  in 
water,  those  of  the  heavy  metals  aie,  on  the  contraiy, 
insolable. 

11.  A  metal  has  commonly  as  many  degrees  of  snln 
phurataon  as  of  oxidation. 

12.  The  metallic  snlphnrets  may  be  prepared,  — 
a.)  Directly  by  mbbing   or  melting  together  snl- 

pbnr  and  a  metal,  or  by  heating  the  metal  in  the- 

fames  of  enlphnr. 
b.)  By  adding  solphnretted  hydrogen  or  snlphuret 

of  ammoniaiti  to  a  metallic  oxide  or  salt. 
c.)  By  heating  metallic  sulphates  with  charcoaL 

13.  Salphnr  may  be  expelled  from  the  metallic  anl- 
phnrets, — 

a.)  By  beating  them  with  access  of  air  (roasting). 

b)  By  a  more  electio-positave  metal. 

e.)  By  heating  in  steam. 

d.)  By  heating  with  strong  adds. 

MetalUc  Chlorides. 

14.  Most  of  the  metallic  chlorides  may  be  ciystal- 
lixed,  and  are  soluble  in  water. 

15.  As  a  general  mle,  a  metal  combines  in  as  many 
proportaons  with  chlorine  as  it  has  degrees  of  oxida- 
tion. 

16.  Metallic  chlorides  ar«  jTreporeii, — 

a.)  By  bringing  the  metals  or  metallic  oxides  into 

contact  with  chlorine. 
b.)  By  dissolving  metals  in  mnriaiic  add. 
c.)  By  dissolving  metals  in  aqaa-regia. 
d.)  By  doable  elective  affinity,  on  mixing  metallic 

chlorides  with  oxygen  salts. 
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17.  Chlorine  may  be  separated  from  the  metals,  — 
a.)  By  mere  heating  (the  noble  metals  only). 
b.)  'By  heating  in  hydrogen  gas. 

c)  By  a  more  elecizo-positive  metal. 

d.)  By  a  stronger  acid,  for  instance,  salphurio  add. 

ITte  Oxsgen  Salts. 

18.  Svery  acid  osnally  forms  a  salt  with  eT»y  me- 
tallic base;  hence,  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  salts. 

19.  Suboxides  mnst  receive  oxygen  and  hyperoxides 
part  with  it  before  they  can  combine  with  acids. 

20.  Most  of  the  salts  may  be  cryetailized,  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  without  water  of  crystallization. 

31.  The  salts  behave  very  difierentiy  towards  water ; 
some  dissolve  in  it  very  easily,  others  with  difficulty, 
and  others  not  at  alL 

2Si.  Baits  may  be  prepared,  — 

a.)  By  exposing  metals  to  the  air. 
b.)  By  dissolving  them  or  their  oxides  in  acids. 
e.)  By  decompositioQ   of  the  metallic  sulphnrets 
with  acids ;  also  by  a  Bpontaneous  weathering 
of  the  metallic  eulphurets. 
d.)  By  mutual  decomposition  by  means  of  predis- 
posii^  simple  or  double  elective  affinity. 

23.  Many  of  the  salts,  by  mere  heating,  lose  their 
acids,  wbidi  either  escape  (carbonic  add),  or  bom  ap 
(organic  acids). 

24.  The  saltsjlike  theoxides,  may  be  reduced  to  met- 
als. If  tins  is  effected  by  ignition  with  charooal,  it  is 
necessary  to  superadd  a  strong  base  (carbonate  of  soda, 
lime),  which  atlxacts  the  add  horn  the  salt 

Occttrrence  of  lUetals  in  Nature, 
35.  The  metals  principally  occur  native  in  five  forms, 
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viz.:  —  1.  nncombined,  or  mtusive;  2.  combined  with 
lu^iAw,  as  pyrites,  glance,  and  blende ;  3.  with  anenic, 
as  arsenical  metals ;  4.  with  ox^eii,  as  oxides ;  5.  with 
oxj^en  united  with  acids,  as  salts. 

Of  the  best  linown  metals,  tiie  ftdlowing  occni-  the 
moat  frequently :  — 


1.  Pure.      2.  Ai  SalpltareU.    3.  At  ArtmicaZ  Melals. 

Odd, 

T<iirt, 

Cobalt, 

FlatiiTOm, 

Antimony,                   Nickel, 

SUvei, 

Copper, 

Silver, 

Bismntb, 

SilTer, 

Iron. 

MercDty, 

Mercury, 

Arsenic 

Arsenic, 

Iron, 

Zinc 

4.  Ai  Oxides. 

S.  AaSaUi. 

Potassium  and  Sodinm, 

Tin, 

Bariom  and  Sttontinni, 

fcon, 

CnronuDm) 

Alnminimn, 

Zinc, 

Zinc  and  Iron, 

TJtaninai, 

Lead  and  Copper. 

Copper. 

Claaiification  ofihe  more  common  Chemical  Elements. 

It  is  veiy  difficnlt  so  to  classify  the  chemical  ele* 
ments,  —  so  to  bring  them,  as  it  were,  into  rank  and 
file,  —  as  to  present  at  the  same  time  a  correct  idea  of 
th^  external  and  internal  properties,  and  of  their  affin- 
ities for  each  other.  In  the  following  scheme,  the  two 
dements  which  are  the  most  dissimilar,  the  most  op- 
posed, —  namely,  the  most  electro-negative  (most  add), 
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oa^m,  and  the  most  electro-pOBitive  (most  basic),  polos- 
limtf — fi»m  the  two  final  members  of  the  series;  then 
the  former  is  anooeeded  by  those  bodies  which  comport 
themselves  like  oxygen  in  their  properties  and  combina- 
tions, while  potassiom  is  followed  by  those  similar  to 
itself.  At  the  jnnction  of  the  two  series,  tiie  andecided 
elemento  are  found,  —  those  comporting  themselves 
sometimes  negatively  and  sometimes  poutively.  If 
it  is  a  law  in  chemistry,  that  bodiet  combiae  together  to 
muck  the  more  eagerlj/  the  more  dutimilar  they  are  to 
each  other,  while  bodies  similar  In  their  properties  show 
at  moat  only  a  very  slight  inclination  to  combine,  then 
this  sdieme  may  present  to  oa  at  the  same  time  a  prob- 
able idea  of  the  affinities  of  the  elements  for  each  other. 
T&ow  bodies  most  remote  from  eoA  other  m  (A«  series 
have  a  great  desire  to  combine,  whUe  those  the  nearest  to 
each  other  have  but  little  or  no  desire  to  mtiie.  Thae, 
oxygsa  most  readily  desires  to  nnite  with  the  pofas- 
siom,  next  with  the  sodimn,  next  wilii  the  calcium, 
bariom,  and  so  on ;  it  comports  itself  most  indiJferently 
towards  flomine.  Potassium,  on  the  other  band,  shows 
the  greatest  affinity  for  oxygen,  then  for  the  salt-form- 
ers, sulphur,  &0.;  but  tiie  least  affinity  for  its  neigh- 
bonrs  and  kindred,  eodiom,  barium,  &c.  Let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly undeistood,  however,  that  tlUs  scale  of  t^gmty  is 
a  very  flaetuating  one.,  and  is  snl^ect  in  many  cases  to 
essential  modificationB. 
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Oxygen 

•  Fluorine 

Chlorine 

Bromine 

Iodine 

Sulphur 

Selenium 


I  I 


1 

Phoi^horuB   a 


■I 


Nitrogen       | 
Caibon 
Boron 
Silicon 
Arsenic 
Antimony 
na  "We*^  H«tinuni  wid  Gold 

Hydrc^n. 
± 


+ 
Potaniuin 

I 

a.  Sodium 

I"  Barium  and  Strontium 

e 

-P  Calcium  and  Hapieuum 
2  Aluminiom 
Chromium 
Manganese 
E  Iron 
I*  Zinc 

^   Nickel  and  Cobalt 
I 

Lead  and  Bismuth 

2   Mercury 
f    Silver 
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PART    SECOND. 
OKGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

(tbobtable  and  ANIBUL  cheubtby.) 
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VEGETABLE    MATTER. 

419.  An  inscmtable  wisdom  ha»  given  to  the  seed 
the  power  of  genninatiiig  in  the  moist  air,  and  of 
growing  ap  into  a  plant,  which  puts  forth  leavea,  flow- 
ers, and  froit,  and  then  perishes  and  disappears.  Ger- 
mination, growth,  flowering,  seed-bearing,  and  decay 
aie  the  prindpal  stages  of  existence  through  which  the 
plants  have  to  pass.  When  they  have  produced  seeds, 
that  is,  new  bodies  capable  of  life,  they  have  fulfilled 
their  destiny,  and  their  course  then  tends  downwards 
to  -decay.  Whether  they  live  only  one  short  sum- 
mer, or  survive  hundreds  of  years,  the  general  principle 
remains  essentially  the  same. 

The  Divine  agency  which  effects  these  changes,  and 
calls  ftnih  the  phenomena  of  life  in  the  vegetable  world, 
is,  in  its  essence,  wholly  unknowa  to  us.  A  particular 
name,  vital  power,  has  indeed  been  given  to  it,  but  firom 
this  we  derive  no  clearer  conception  or  understanding  of 
it.  Ite  operations  are  conducted  in  such  a  mysterious 
manner,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  vague  specula- 
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tions  of  the  inqniiing  mind  on  this  point  will  ever  lead  to 
bright  or  clear  ideas  here  below.  We  feel,  indeed,  the 
roshing  of  the  vital  currant  in  the  joy  which  penetrates 
us  when  in  the  spring  this  force  causes  the  buds  to  ex- 
pand, and  covers  the  earth  with  showers  of  blossoms,  as 
well  as  in  the  melancholy  which  seizes  upon  na  when 
in  the  aatamn  the  withering  of  the  leaves  annooncea  to 
us  its  departore ;  bat  whence  this  force  comes,  and 
whither  it  goes,  and  bow  it  calls  forth,  as  it  were  by 
magic,  the  wonders  of  the  vegetable  world,  we  are  in- 
deed absolutely  ignorant.  That  only  which  it  produces, 
and  Irom  which  it  was  produced,  are  comprehensible  to 
oui  senses. 

^0.  There  are  two  ways  open  to  the  inquirer,  by 
which  he  may  gain  a  partial  insight  into  the  mysterious 
workshop  of  vegetable  life :  —  1st,  that  of  observation, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  espedally,  has  led 
to  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  plants, 
and  of  the  changes  which  their  separate  parts  (organs) 
undergo  during  their  growth ;  2d,  that  of  chemical  ex- 
periment,hywbich  the  consUtueiits  of  plants,  theit food, 
and  some  of  the  transfomuUions  of  matter  occurring 
during  the  growth  of  the  vegetables,  have  been  discov- 
ered. The  knowledge  acquired  in  these  two  ways  ot 
the  inward  and  outward  changes  which  plants  nndergo 
during  their  exiatence,  is  called  vegetable  pkyiialogy, 

421.  There  are  generated  in  plants  dnring  their 
growth  many  substances  having  a  perfect  individuality 
of  their  own,  which  in  many  cases  we  can  distinguish 
from  each  other  by  their  taste.  Grapes,  carrots,  and 
many  other  fruits  and  roots,  have  a  sweet  taste ;  they 
contain  sugar.  The  branches  and  leaves  of  the  grape- 
vine have  a  sour  taste;  they  contain  an  acid  salt.  Those  ' 
of  the  wormwood  have  a  bitter  taste ;  they  contain  a  pe- 
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cnliar  bitter  principle.  The  latter  emit  also  a  strong  odor, 
which  proceeds  from  a  volatile  oil.  In  the  seeds  of  the 
dlSerent  species  of  grain,  and  in  the  tubera  of  the  potato, 
we  find  a  mealy  substance,  starch;  in  the  seeds  of  tiie 
rape  and  of  the  flax-plant  a  viscoos  juice, /at  oil  From 
the  cheny  and  plom  irees  exades  a  mncilaginotis  sub- 
stance, which  is  soluble  in  water;  from  the  firs  and 
pines  a  similar  substance,  but  which  is  insoluble  in 
water ;  the  f<»mer  we  call  gvm,  the  latter  pitch.  The 
magnificent  colors  of  flowers  proceed  from  a  cohrit^ 
matter;  the  noxious  effects  of  poisonons  plants  froTa 
vegetable  bases,  &c.  These  substances  are  called  by  the 
general  name  oi  proximate  constituents  of  plants.  Many 
of  them  are  to  be  found  in  almost  everj/  plant,  while 
others  occur  only  in  particular  species  of  plants. 

We  cannot  imitate  by  art  the  workings  of  nature  in 
living  plants,  as  we  were  able  to  do  moat  perfectly  in 
inorganic  chemistry.  The  chemist,  by  chemical  anal- 
ysis, has,  indeed,  determined  with  the  nbnost  accu- 
racy of  what  elements  the  proximate  constituents  of 
plants  are  composed,  and  in  what  proportions  by 
weight ;  but  he  has  never  yet  succeeded  in  reconstmci- 
ing  these  constituents  from  their  elements. 

422.  Unripe  grapes  taste  sour,  ripe  ones  sweet; 
therefore  we  conclude  that  during  the  ripening  the  acid 
of  the  grapes  has  been  converted  into  sugar.  Common 
barley  tastes  mealy ;  if  snflered  to  germinate  it  ac- 
quires a  sweet  taste,  because  during  germination  a  por- 
tion of  its  starch  is  converted  into  sugar.  SimUar 
changes  occur  In  every  living  plant ;  indeed,  they  fre- 
quently take  place  when  the  vital  power  has  become 
extinct  in  the  plant  Potatoes,  for  instance,  become 
sweet  by  allowing  them  to  freeze ;  all  the  starch  of  the 
germinated  barley  is  converted  into  sugar  by  adding 
37' 
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water  to  it,  and  letting  it  remain  fw  soma  hcniTB  in  a 
warm  place.  That  which  ia  thna  produced  by  the  vital 
activity  of  the  plantB,  or  by  odd  or  beat,  namely,  the 
tnmtjbrmaiion  of  one  vegetable  tvbttance  into  amelAer, 
we  aie  also  able  to  ^&ct  by  Tariooa  other  means.  Art 
in  this  K^iect  can  indeed  do  more  tiian  natore,  since  it 
produces  combinatioDS — for  instance,  alcohol,  pyrolig- 
neouB  add^  and  many  otlier  componnds  —  whidi  we 
nerer  find  ready  made  in  the  living  plants.  The  nom- 
ber  of  these  combinations  may  be  iiuseased  dmost  in- 
numerably by  the  aid  of  ino^anic  bodies,  such  as  strong 
a^ds  and  bases,  chlorine,  &o.; — letting^  these  opraate 
upon  vegetable  subatances,  which  are  thereby  changed 
in  an  infinitely  varied  manner,  and  transformed  into 
new  bodi^k  Tbonsands  of  such  new  combinations 
have  been  discovered  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  onr 
posterity  will  probably  coant  them  by  millions. 

433.  If  yon  ask  what  ate  the  elements  of  which  the 
proximate  constituents  of  plants  are  composed,  the 
answer  is,  the  foor  following  are  the  pricdpal  onea^  — 
carbon^  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  —  which  are 
therefore  called  orgtmogens.  Itony  of  tiie  vegetable 
tisBuea  contain  all  the  four  elements  ( C  H  O  N),  and  are 
called  azotixed  compounds ;  but  others,  and  by  far  the 
largest  [uvportion,  contain  only  the  first  three  ele- 
ments (C  H  O),  and  are  called  non-azoHzed  compounds. 
fVom  these  few  elements,  with  liie  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  some  inorganic 
salts,  the  Creative  Fow»  is  able  to  produce  the  ootint- 
lesB  mnltitode  of  plants  which  cover  the  sorface  of  onr 
earth. 

424.  If  it  is  obvious,  from  this  simple  constitution, 
that  the  great  variety  of  vegetable  matter  does  not  de- 
pend npon  the  number  of  the  constituent  parts,  we 
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mnBt  preBome  that  this  variety  ia  owing  to  the  different 
ways  in  which  these  four  elements  are  joined  together 
and  combined  with  each  other.  And  such  is  indeed 
the  fact  It  has  alrcEidy  been  mentioned  (§  974),  that  in 
the  isomeric  componnds,  that  is,  in  such  as  possess  the 
same  composition,  bat  not  the  same  propertieB,  a  difler- 
ent  airangement  of  the  ahnns  is  to  be  supposed;  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  a  chess-board,  where  the  white 


and  black  squares  may  be  gnmped  together,  either  2 
and  2,  or  3  and  3,  or  4  and  4,  &c.  ThiB  variety  in 
the  grouping  of  the  atoms,  which  happens  only  as  an 
exception  among  inorganic  substances,  occurs  as  a  gen- 
oral  mle  among  organic  compomids ;  and  it  has  here  so 
much  the  lai^er  scope,  because  always  three  or  four, 
and  sometimeB  even  more  elements,  are  present,  which 
enter  into  combination  with  each  other,  wiiile,  in  the 
department  of  inorganic  chembtry,  commonly  only 
two  elements  miite  with  each  other ;  and  likewise  be- 
cause it  is  a  law  in  organic  chemistry,  that  the  atoms  of 
the  elements  do  tiot  unite  sin^lj/,  as  with  minerals,  but 
always  tn  growps  ;  namely,  3,  3,  4,  6,  8, 10,  or  more  atoms 
of  one  element,  with  any  number  of  atoms  of  the  other 
elements. 

O^anic  substances  have,  therefore,  an  incomparably 
more  con^Ucated  constUution  than  the  inorganic  com 
pounds,  as  the  following  examples  show. 

Fig.  ise.  From  the  well-known  amber,  a  peea- 

(SiSyS)  li^  aad,  iucCTme  acid,  is  obtained,  which 
consists  of  four  atoms  of  carbon,  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  three  atoms  of 
oxygen,  and  has  accordingly  the  formula 
C.  H,  O,  (see  Fig.  165). 
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If  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  added  to 
this,  we  have  the  conBtitntion  of  malic 
acid  =  0^  YUOt  (see  Fig  166). 

If  one  more  atom  of  oxygen  is 
added,  that  of  tartaric  acid=  CiH, 
O.  (see  Fig.  167). 

And  by  adding  yet  another  atom 
of  oxygen,  that  of  formic  acid^ 
C.  H.  O.  (see  Fig.  168). 

Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  if  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  added  to  the  succinic  acid, 
which  was  the  starting-point,  the  consti- 
tution of  acetic  acid  is  obtained  =  C,  H* 
(y.  Sec.  {see  Fig.  169). 
If  we  are  not  yet  able  to  produce  all  the  transforma- 
tions as  they  are  here  g^ven,  yet  the  possibility  of  suc- 
ceeding at  some  future  time  cannot  be  doubted. 

Sugar,  starch,  and  wood  have  precisely  the  same 
constitution,  namely,  Cg  Hi  Oj ;  they  are  isomeric.  If 
we  imagine  these  three  elements  grouped  togetiiei  in 
different  ways,  as,  for  instance. 


m  sugar : 

Fig.  i7a 


in  wood: 

Fig.l7!J. 
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then  we  can  form  an  idea  how  one  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  same  elements  may  combine,  forming  snch 
very  different  bodies ;  and  it  would  not  now  excite  any 
great  astoniBhment,  if,  on  further  investigation,  bim- 
dieds  of  different  substaitces  of  the  same  constitution 
should  be  discovered,  since,  by  mere  transposition  of 
the  above  sixteen  atoms,  more  than  a  bondred  different 
arrangemente  or  groapinga  may  be  produced. 

4S5.  The  instability  of  organized  snbstances,  which 
has  already  been  referred  to.  Is  now  simply  explained 
by  these  complex  proportions  of  the  atoms.  They  are 
like  complicated  machinery.  In  the  spinning-wheel  we 
have  one  wheel,  one  apindle,  and  one  band ;  but  in  a 
spinning-machine,  hundreds  of  wheels,  spindles,  and 
bands,  all  connected  together  into  one  whole.  Now,  as 
in  complicated  machinery  a  wheel  is  more  likely  to 
come  off,  a  spindle  to  bend,  a  wire  to  break,  thereby 
causing  a  greater  disturbance  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  machine  than  can  possibly  happen  in  the  simple 
spinning-wheel,  so  also  complex  organic  bodies  are 
mach  more  liable  to  disorganizationH  and  changes  than 
the  more  simple  inorganic  bodies.  For  if  in  the  former 
only  one  of  the  many  atoms  leaves,  or  even  changes,  its 
place,  or  if  another  atom,  whether  of  the  same  oi  of  a 
different  element,  is  added  to  it,  the  body  at  once  ceases 
to  be  that  which  it  was,  and  becomes  a  new  peculiar 
compound.  The  familiar  terms  combustion,  ignition, 
singeing,  charring,  rotting,  decaying,  fermenting,  cnid- 
ling,  growing  musty  and  sour,  bleaching,  fading,  &&, 
are  all  chemical  vtetamorphoses  of  the  kind  referred  to, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  these  metamorphoses  are 
peculiar  to  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

The  sources  from  which  the  vegetable  world  derives 
its  four  fiindamental    sabstances    (carbon,   hydrogen, 
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oxygen,  and  nitrogen),  and  the  form  in  wliiofa  it  re- 
ceives them,  -will  be  tieated  of  miue  fully  at  the  doae 
<tf  this  part 
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428.  eteminaiim  of  Ute  Beedt.  — The  -rital  force 
elnmbers  in  the  seed ;  it  is  called  into  activity  by  moiat- 
nre  and  heat. 

Experimttit.  —  Fonr  water  over  some  beans,  and  let 
them  remain  in  a  moderately 
warm  place,  till  the  embryos 
borst  forth,  and  the  swollen  seeds 
divide  into  •  two  parts.  If  we 
now  examine  them  closely,  we 
shall  perceive  at  the  extremity  of 
each  seed,  where  the  germ  appears,  two  delicate  white 
leaflets ;  &ora  these,  as  the  plant  continaes  to  grow, 
the  stem  and  leaves  are  developed,  while  the  other  ex* 
Iremity  of  the  germ  forms  into  a  root  The  solid  mass 
of  which  these  young  organs  consist  is  called  vegetable 
tistue;  it  consists  of  varionsly-formed  cavities,  which 
are  filled  with  a  colorless  liquid,  the  sap.  If  the  bean- 
plant  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  a  green  coloring 
matter  (chhraphplt)  is  produced  in  the  sap;  bat  this 
substance  is  not  formed  in  the  roots,  since  they  are 
screened  ^m  the  light  by  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
^e  two  lobes  of  the  bean  (cotyledons)  gradually  dis- 
appear as  the  development  of  the  plant  advances; 
Hiey  serve  as  its  first  nontishment  The  embryo  of 
most  plants  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  cotyledons  (<fi- 
cotpledonotts). 

Upliail  by  Google 
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Experiment.  —  Barley,  whea  caused  to  getmioRte  in 
tile  Bame  manneir,  pnts  forth  only  a   single  embryo, 
Fift  174.  from  which  first  the  leaves  and  then  the 

stalk  are  developed  All  oaz  grasses 
and  bolbous  plants  germinate  in  this 
manner  (ttumocotyledottota).  If  yon 
poor  off  the  water  from  the  barley  when 
the  seeds  are  swelled  and  thoronghly 
steeped,  and  then  pnt  it  in  a  cool  place, 
piled  np  in  heaps,  yon  can,  by  occasion- 
ally toming  it,  so  retard  and  regulate  the  growth 
that  the  radicles  only  will  sproat  forth.  If  yon  now 
arrest  further  vegetation  by  quickly  drying  the  grain  in 
a  warm  oven,  the  brewer^  malt  is  obtained.  The  root- 
lets may  be  easily  rubbed  off  after  drying ;  they  yield 
an  excdilent  rnaanre,  and  consist  principally  of  v^e- 
table  tisene  rich  in  potassa  and  other  salts,  which  salts, 
during  the  jaocess  of  germinatioD,  have  passed  from 
tiie  grain  into  the  radidcL 

427.  Vegetable  ^sue.  —  All  the  cells  and  vessels  of 
plants  are  composed  o(  vegetable  taasne.  This  Snb' 
stance  is  to  plants  what  bones,  flesh,  and  skin  are  to 
tile  animal  body ;  it  forms  the  solid  mass  of  all  vege- 
table organs,  and  oonseqnently  imparts  to  plants  ttieii 
shape  and  firmness ;  it  forms  the  dncts  or  veins  of  the 
plants,  throngh  which  the  sap  circulates.  We  find  it 
very  finely  ramified,  tender,  soft,  and  easily  digestible 
in  the  young  leaves,  Sowers,  and  stems,  and  in  the  so- 
called  palp  of  fruit  and  roots,  as  apples,  plums,  carrots, 
&c ;  bard  and  indigestible  in  straw,  wood  (woody 
tissue),  and  in  the  husks  of  grain  (bran) ;  hardened  like 
•tone  in  the  Htones  of  plumbs,  cherries,  and  peaches, 
and  in  the  shells  of  nuts ;  light,  porous,  and  ehisttc  in 
the  pith  of  the  elder,  and  in  c<«k ;  lengthened  and  pliant 
in  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton. 
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428.  The  trauBverse  section  of  the  stem  of  a  Izee 
Fi;.  in.  illustrates  the  influence  which 

age  exerts  apon  the  vegetable 
tissue,  and  how  this  tissue  va- 
ries in  one  and  the  same  tTe& 
Inside  the   bark   (a)   lies   the 
ittner  fibrous  bark  (b),  which 
consists   of   lengthened    tubes, 
and   is   peculiarly   adapted    to 
supply  the   place   of  veins  in 
the  tree.     Here   the   sap    principally  circulates,   and 
tiierefore  a  tiee  will  die  when  the  inner  bark  is  girdled, 
whilst  (aa  seen  in  many  hollow  trees)  the  tree  will  live 
on  if  only  the  inner  and  outer  bai^  remain,  though  the 
wood  itself  is  entirely  rotten   and  gone.     From  the 
inner   bark  towards  the   exterior   is  deposited  every 
year  a  new  layer  of  bark,  and  towards  the  centze  a 
new  layer  of  wood  (annual  cu%les).    The  light  and 
whiter  wood,  lying  next  the  inner  bark,  is  called  the 
tap-wood  (c) ;   but  this,  by  the   annually  increasing 
compressure,  becomes  denser  and  more  solid,  and  then 
it  is  called  heari^wood  ((f).      The  latter  is  usually 
dai^er,   and  is  frequently  impregnated  with  coloring 
matter    (red-wood).      The    an- 
"*■ """  nexed  figure  will  give  an  idea  of 

the  aitistical  internal  structure, 
«  which  is  manifest  even  in  appar- 

ently simple  dense  wood,  as 
viewed  under  a  strong  magni- 
fying-glafis.  It  represents  the 
transverse  section  of  a  pine 
bough,  the  portion  mailed  a  rep- 
resenting young  ligneous  cells, 
those  marked  b  the  matured 
cells. 
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Most  plants  contain  in  the  inner  and  outer  bark  a 
styptio-tasting  sabstance,  soluble  in  water,  and  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  iamtin,  oi  tannic  add. 

429.  Linen  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  flax-plaat.  Dar- 
ing the  process  of  retting,  the  outer  bark,  by  the  long- 
continued  inflaenoe  of  moisture  and  adr,  passes  over 
into  decay,  and  then,  after  rapid  drying,  may  be  rubbed 
oif  by  bending  it  backwards  and  forwards  {breakiHff) ; 
but  the  filaments  of  the  Inner  bark,  which  do  not  so 
readily  decay,  remain  behind,  and  after  being  parted 
into  their  finest  fitsils,  and  arranged  parallel  by  the  so- 
called  hedUtHff,  form  the  well-known  flax.  The  tow, 
which  falls  off  daring  this  process,  coasists  of  tangled 
fibres  of  tiie  inner  bark. 

Flax  has  a  gray  color,  because  it  contains  a  gray 
colcning  matter,  which  is  not  soluble  in  water  and  lye, 
though  it  becomes  soluble  in  lye  by  exposing  the  skx, 
the  thread  spun,  or  the  linen  woven  from  it,  daring  a 
long  time,  to  the  action  of  light,  water,  and  air.  This  is 
done  in  the  bleaching-yard  by  spreading  it  on  the  grass 
(grots  bleackitiff).  The  coloring  matter,  hereby  altered 
and  rendered  soluble,  is  removed  from  time  to  time  by 
boiling  with  lye.  Bleaching  may  be  accomplished 
more  rapidly  by  the  application  of  cbltmne,  which,  on 
account  of  its  very  strong  affinity  lor  hydrogen,  attracts 
hydrogen  from  all  organic  substances,  whereby  they  be- 
come  colorless  and  soluble  (cMoriae  bleaching).  The 
question  here  oocurs,  Why  is  it  that  in  these  two  bleach- 
ing processes  the  coloring  matter  alone,  and  not  the 
vegetable  tissue  at  the  same  time,  is  decomposed? 
The  reason  is,  because  the  coloring  matter  consists  of 
four  elements  (C  H  O  N),  but  the  vegetable  tissue  of 
only  three  elements  (CHO);  according  to  §435,  the 
more  complicated  substance,  consisting  of  fonf  ele- 
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meats,  is  more  readily  and  rapidly  decomposed  iixaa 
the  less  complicated  substance,  consisting  of  three  el- 
ements. If,  when  the  lineo  has  become  white,  the 
bleacbiiig  were  still  continued  by  either  of  these  metb- 
ode,  the  vegetable  tissue  wouM  tJien  be  decomposed 
and  become  rotten ;  a  case  which  often  occurs  when 
linen,  cotton,  or  paper  is  treated  too  long,  or  with  too 
strong  a  solntion  of  chlorine. 

430.  Bast  —  Soak  the  bark  of  the  linden-tree  in 
water  till  the  outer  bark  is  decomposed,  and  has  be- 
come brittle ;  when  it  is  dry  the  inner  fibrous  part  of 
the  bark  can  be  peeled  &om  it,  and  it  thea  forme  the 
linden  batt,  used  for  tying  up  plants.  The  outer  cover- 
ing of  the  trees,  which  is  commonly,  but  eironeously, 
called  bark,  couBists  by  no  means  of  the  proper  bark 
alone,  but  of  two  easeutially  different  parts,  which  have 
grown  very  closely  together ;  the  external  layer  is  the 
proper  bark  (epidermU),  the  inner  is  the  bast  (l^er). 

431.  Cotton  consists  of  delicate  hollow  hairs,  which 
form  in  the  cotton-plant  in  considerable  quantities 
ground  the  seeds.  As  it  ezista  in  nature  it  is  beauti- 
folly  white  (except  the  Nankin  cotton,  which  is  yel- 
low), and  consequently  requires  no  blea(dimg.  When, 
however,  cotton  thread  or  cotton  fabrics  are  bleached, 
it  is  merely  in  order  to  remove  the  oily,  sweaty,  and 
mealy  substances  {weavej's  gUte,  &c.)  which  have  be- 
come attached  to  them  during  spinning  and  weaving. 
This  is  now  usually  effected  by  boiling  with  soda-lye 
or  milk  of  lime,  or  immersing  them  in  a  weak  solntion 
of  chloride  of  lime.  The  lime  which  remains  adhering 
is  then  removed  by  exceedingly  diluted  acids  {add 
bath),  and  the  acid,  in  its  turn,  by  rinsing  in  water. 

It  is  well  known  how  important  the  above-mentioned 
sorts  of  pliant  vegetable  tissue  are,  on  account  of  theii 
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application  foi  making  thread,  twiae,  and  &brioB  of 
every  variety ;  we  clothe  oniselves  in  woody  fibre,  we 
write  and  print  upon  it,  we  boild  onr  honses  of  it,  &e. 

433.  Vegetable  Tissue  and  Water.  —  Experimetit. — 
Foni  some  lukewarm  water  over  sawdust,  and  let  it 
stand  for  a  day ;  then  squeeze  out  the  liquid  through  a 
doth  and  boil  it ;  a  slight  tuibidness  will  appear,'  and 
on  longer  standing  a  loose  sediment  will  be  deposited. 
Water  does  not  dissolve  the  woody  fibre,  though  it  does 
the  sap  contained  in  it ;  in  tiaa  sap,  as  in  that  of  all 
other  plants,  there  ie  always  found  a  substance  in  solu- 
tion, which  ia  veiy  analogous  to  the  white  of  eggs,  and 
which,  like  it,  coagulates  in  boiling ;  it  is  called  ren- 
table aUrttmen.  There  are  abo  contained  in  the  liquid, 
separated  &om  the  albumen,  various  other  substances 
in  solution  (mncus,  gum,  tannin,  Inc.),  which  are  not 
precipitated  by  boiling.  If  the  sawdust,  after  it  has 
been  dried,  is  treated  with  alcohol,  this  will  aiao  dis- 
solve some  substances  (pitch,  &c.) ;  and  so  also  will 
ether,  lye,  and  other  liquids.  Therefore,  in  the  prepa* 
ration  of  perfectly  pure  woody  tissue,  it  must  be  beated 
with  various  solvents  in  order  to  remove  all  the  constit- 
uents of  the  sap. 

CHANGES  OF  TEOBTABLB  TISSUE. 
a.)  OwMges  of  Vegetable  Tissue  by  Acids. 
433.  Wood,  when  dipped  in  sulphuric  add,  is  (diarred ; 
when  in  nUric  acid,  it  is  dyed  yellow,  and  by  longer  im- 
mersion it  is  entirely  decomposed,  as  has  already  been 
observed  (§^  160,  173).  Sulphuric  acid  attracts  from 
the  woody  fibre  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which  combine 
to  form  wat«r,  and  then  unite  with  the  sulphuric  acid ; 
nibic  add  yields  oxygen  to  it,  and  consequently  oxidizes 
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it  B;  very  long  continned  treatment,  all  the  caibon  ol 
the  wood  may  finally  be  oxidized  into  carbonic  acid, 
and  all  the  hydrogen  into  water.  Chlorine  decomposes 
the  vegetable  tiesue  by  abstracting  hydrogen  (§439). 
Dilated  solphnric  acid  operates  very  differently  from 
the*  concentrated  add;  if  paper,  linen,  Scc^  are  boiled 
for  several  hours  with  the  former,  the  vegetable  tissue  is 
converted,  first  into  gam,  and  finally  into  sugar. 

Eaplotive  Vegetable  Tissue,  or  Ovn-Gottim  {Pyroxj/- 
Hit),  —  By  exposing  vegetable  tissue  (cotton,  hemp, 
linen,  sawdust,  &«.)  for  a  short  time  to  the  action  of 
highly  concentrated  nitrio  add,  it  acquites  the  re* 
markable  pioperty,  like  that  of  gunpowder,  of  igniting 
and  exploding  with  great  violence  when  touched  by  a 
lighted  match. 

ExperiineiU.  —  Mix  half  an  ounce  of  the  strongest 
nitrio  add  (sp.  gr.  =3 1.S)  with  one  ounce  of  strong 
aolphuric  acid ;  pour  the  mixture  into  a  porcelain  mor- 
tar, or  a  cap,  and  press  into  it  with  the  pestle  as  much 
cotton  (wick-yaiu,  cotton-cloUi,  printing-paper,  &c.)  as 
can  be  moistened  by  the  acid.  When  the  cotton  has 
soaked  for  five  minutes,  it  is  to  be  taken  out  with  a 
glass  rod,  put  into  a  vessel  containing  water,  and 
washed  repeatedly  with  fresh  quantities  of  water,  un- 
til it  no  longer  reddens  blue  test-paper.  The  cotton 
is  then  squeezed  out  with  the  hand,  spread  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  dried  in  an  airy  place.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  dry  it  upon  a  stove,  as  it  easUy  takes  fire. 

If  the  gim-cotton  thus  prepared  is  struck  smartiy  with 
a  hammer  upon  an  iron  anvil,  it  detonates  violently ; 
when  touched  with  a  hot  wire  or  a  lighted  raateh,  it 
bams  instantaneously,  withoat  leaving  any  residue ; 
when  fire-arms  are  loaded  with  it,  it  acts  like  gun- 
powder, but  its  explosive  power  is  four  or  frve  times 
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I  tban  Uiat  of  the  latter.  Qan-cottoa  being,  tiietc- 
fore,  an  exoeedingly  dangerous  substance,  the  great- 
est  caution  is  indispensable  in  conducting  experiments 
with  it,  and  only  very  small  qnautities  should  be  used 
at  once.  Gttn-cotton  dissolves  in  ether  into  a  siiupy 
liquid,  which  on  spontaneous  evaporation  leaves' the 
cotton  behind  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  film.  This 
solution  is  called  coUodivim.  It  is  used  instead  of  court- 
plater,  and  for  making  small  air-balloons,  &c. 

The  chemical  changes  which  cotton  undergoes  by 
immersing  it  in  the  above  add  mixture  consist  chiefly 
in  tbb,  that  it  gives  up  a  portion  of  its  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  (as  water),  and  receives  instead  nilzic  acid 
(consequently,  nitrogen  with  mnch  oxygen).  Gun- 
cotton  contains,  therefore,  much  more  oxygett.  than  the 
common  cotton,  and  likewise  nUrogett,  in  chemical 
combination ;  the  former  causes  the  rapid  combustion, 
while  the  latter,  together  with  the  gases  formed  by  the 
combustion,  causes  the  rapid  explosion.  The  sulphuric 
acid  cooperates  only  indirectly,  by  attracting  and  retain- 
ing the  water  contained  in  the  nitric  add,  and  that 
which  separates  from  the  cotton. 

b.)   Qianges  of  the  Vegetable  Tissve  by  Alkalies. 

434.  The  effect  of  alkalies  on  vegetable  tissues  may 
readily  be  seen  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  quicklime  in 
paper,  and  letting  it  remain  there  for  some  weeks,  when 
the  paper  will  become  quite  rotten.  The  farmer  and  the 
gardener,  being  well  acquainted  with  tiiis  action,  are  ac- 
customed to  mix  in  lime  or  ashes  with  couch-grass  and 
other  weeds,  to  accelerate  the  rotting  and  decay. 

c.)   Ouwges  of  the  Vegetable  Tissue  by  Heat,  with  free 
Access  of  Air. 

435.  That  wood,  &«.,  when  heated  with  access  of 
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air,  is  consumed,  that  is,  is  decomposed  into  caibon  and 
water,  has  already  been  fully  treated  of  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work.  JM  vegetable  subttaneet  are  am- 
sunned  m  the  lame  way,  by  means  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  K  incnrganic  sabstances  (selts  and  earths)  are 
present,  they,  since  they  are  not  volatile,  remain  be- 
hind as  athet. 

Vegetable,  and  likewise  animal  sabstances,  can  be 
consumed,  not  only  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  bat  also 
by  the  oxygen  of  other  bodies ;  as,  for  example,  by  that 
of  oxide  of  copper,  of  chromate  and  chlorate  of  potassa, 
or  directly  by  pare  oxygen  itself.  If  the  water  formed 
daring  the  combustioii  is  absorbed  by  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  the  carbonic  acid  by  a  solution  of  potassa, 
then,  by  the  increased  weight  of  the  chloride  of  calcium 
and  the  potassa,  the  qaantity  of  the  water  and  of  the 
carbonic  add  may  be  ascertained,  and  from  these  tiie 
weight  of  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  which  the  con- 
sumed body  contained  may  be  calculated.  That  which 
is  wanting  in  the  weight  of  the  original  body  under 
examination  is  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  it  con- 
tained. In  this  manner  the  three  elements  comprised 
in  an  organic  body,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
may  be  very  accurately  determined ;  such  an  exami- 
nation is  therefore  called  an  elementary  analytit.  If,  in 
addition  to  the  three  above-named  elements,  an  organic 
body  contains  nitrogen  also,  it  escapes  nncombined 
doling  the  combustion  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  can  be 
collected  and  estimated  by  a  special  method  of  analysis. 
But  on  heating  such  bodies  with  bases  having  a  strong 
affinity  for  water,  —  for  instance,  with  hydrate  of  po- 
tassa or  soda  and  lime, — then  (with  but  few  excep- 
tions) the  nitrogen  contained  in  them  escapes  in  com- 
bination with  hydrogen,  as  ammonia,  from  which  the 
contents  of  nitrogen  can  be  accurately  calculated. 
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d.)  Changet  of  the  Vegetable  Tissue  by  Beat,  the  Aceen 
of  Air  being  prevented. 

436.  Imperfect  CoTobuslion  of  Wood.  —  When  wood 
is  heated  with  insufficient  access  of  air,  as  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  in  most  of  ooi  stoves,  a  portioD  of  the  cai- 
bon  remains  nnbaint,  and  is  deposited  as  soot  from  the 
gases  which  form  the  flame.  Moreover,  during  the  pro- 
cess, a  portion  of  the  bmning  carbon  takes  up  only 
half  as  madi  oxygen  aa  when  there  is  an  abandant 
supply  of  air,  and  there  is  formed,  not  only  carbonic 
acid,  but  also  carbonic  oxide  gas  (fumes  of  charcoal). 
But,  besides  these  compounds,  other  singular  sub- 
stances are  formed,  as  is  indicated  by  the  peculiar  smell 
of  the  smoke,  and  by  the  lustrous  add  and  resinous 
soot  deposited  upon  the  lower  parts  of  chimneys. 
The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  tissue 
may  be  more  clearly  recognized  if  you  heat  the  wood 
with  entire  exclusion  of  air. 

Experiment. — Subject  wood,  as  was  described  in 
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fj  119,  to  dry  distillation ;  yon  obtain  a  great  variety  of 
products  easily  to  be   distinguished  by  characteriatic 
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properties ;  —  1.  charcoal,  which,  aince  it  is  not  volatile, 
remains  behind ;  3.  iUuminatinff  gat,  a  mixtare  of  car- 
bnretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  caibonic  oxide 
gases ;  3.  wooebmnegar,  a  wateiy  odd  liquid ;  4.  wood- 
tar,  a  thick,  brown,  resinous  liquid.  The  two  foimer 
substances  have  been  already  described,  so  that  only 
the  two  latter  remain  to  be  more  fully  considered. 

4OT.  PyroUgneoM  Acid,  or  Wwd-Vwegar.  —  One 
pound  of  dry  beech-wood  yields  nearly  half  a  pound  of 
pyroligneous  acid.  In  its  crude  state  it  has  a  brownish- 
black  color,  owing  to  the  tar  which  it  contains  in  B(^u- 
tion,  and  a  smoky  odor,  together  with  a  very  acid,  dis- 
agreeable, smoky  flavor.  On  account  of  its  containing 
acetic  acid,  and  its  cheapness,  it  is  now  much  used  in 
the  preparation  of  acetates,  particularly  such  as  are  em 
ployed  in  calico-printing  and  dyeing ;  for  iUBtance, 
acetate  of  iron,  of  lead,  of  soda,  &c. 

EiipermetU.  —  Pour  some  wood-vinegar  upon  a  piece 
of  lean  meat,  and  let  it  soak  for  a  few  hours ;  it  can 
then  be  dried  and  packed  without  passing  into  pntre- 
lactioD,  as  in  a  few  hoan  it  has  experienced  the  same 
change,  and  acquires  the  same  degree  of  firmness, 
usually  produced  by  being  suspended  for  months  in  the 
smoke  (rt^id  sTiiokir^). 

438.  Wood-vinegar  owes  its  antiseptic  properties  to 
a  peculiar  substance,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
creosote  (flesh-preservative) ;  one  pound  of  pyroligneous 
acid  contains  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  it  in  solu- 
tion. Pure  creosote  is  a  colorless  liquid,  gradually  be- 
c<rming  brown  by  age,  and  of  an  oily  consistency ;  it 
has  a  strong  smell  of  smoke,  a  very  burning  taste,  and 
disorganizes  the  tender  akin  of  the  tongue  or  the  mouth, 
and,  taken  internally,  is  a  powerful  poison.  Oeosote  is 
now  frequentiy  applied  as  a  remedy  for  the  toothache. 
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when  it  ia  osiially  mixed  with  oil  of  ctores ;  but  it  must 
bIbo  be  diluted  with  alcohol,  in  which  it  readily  dis- 
solves, as  its  action  would  otherwise  be  too  corrosive. 
One  dram  of  water  will  diBSolve  one  drop  of  creosote ; 
this  solution  (creosote-water,  or  agtia  BineUi),  which 
acta  upon  flesh  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  pyrotigneous 
acid,  is  employed  as  a  sedative.  The  smoke  which  is 
formed  in  oar  stoves  by  the  incomplete  combnstion  of 
wood,  or  of  pit>«oal,  always  contains  fumes  of  creosote, 
to  which  is  owing  its  peculiar  smell,  and  its  property  of 
caosing  lachrymation.  Every  thing  which  prevents 
complete  combustion,  such  as  a  deficient  draught  ol 
air,  or  moist  fuel,  must,  accordingly,  favor  the  forma- 
tion of  creosote,  and  render  the  smoke  more  irritating. 
Flesh  is  most  efiectnally  cured  by  this  smoke,  which  is 
expressly  generated  for  this  purpose  by  bnming  green 
fegots,  or  obstructing  the  draught  of  air. 

439.  When  pyroligneons  acid  is  very  slowly  distilled, 
a  BpiritaonB,  volatile  liquid,  very  similar  to  Inrandy,  first 
passes  over,  which  is  called  crude  pyroxilic  ^rtt.  The 
chief  component  of  this  fiuid  is  a  substance  which,  in 
its  properties  and  changes,  has  great  similarity  to  alco- 
hol, or  Bpirits  of  wine,  though  its  constitution  is  difier- 
ent.  On  account  of  this  Bimilaiity,  it  is  called  py- 
»xilic  spirit  {hydraied  oxide  ofmelhyle). 

440.  Wood-tar  is  of  a  resinous  nature,  that  is,  in- 
soluble in  water,  though  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  ia  more- 
over very  rich  in  carbon,  as  is  in  some  degree  indicated 
by  its  black  color.  On  distillation,  it  separates  into  a 
volatile  oil  {oil  of  tar),  and  into  a  non-volatile  black 
piteh  (^576).  This  separation  takes  place,  also,  but 
more  slowly,  when  wood  ia  smeared  with  tar;  the 
piteh,  hardening  in  the  porea  of  the  wood,  then  pre- 
vents the  penetration  of  the  water,  and  hereby,  as  by 
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the  creosote  also  contained  io  the  tar,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  wood  by  putzefactioD  is  arrested  (tailing 
and  calking  of  ships,  &a). 

The  dry  distillation  of  wood  shows  in  a  very  atrik' 
ing  manner  with  what  extraordinary  readiness  organic 
substances  may  be  decompoeed  and  transformed  into 
very  remarkable  new  bodies.  The  wood  baa  only  to 
be  heated  in  order  to  be  resolved  into  an  acid  and  a 
spirituous  body,  —into  oily  and  resinous  substances, — 
into  illaminating  gas  and  carbon.  And  these  are  not 
all  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  wood.  Be- 
sides the  substances  here  mentioned,  a  dozen  others,  at 
least,  have  been  discovered,  which  are  generated  simul- 
taneously with  them,  and  each  of  which  may  be  con- 
verted by  beating,  by  treating  with  adds,  bases,  chlo- 
rine,  &c,  into  numerous  other  bodies.  Here  a  great 
field  opens  for  chemical  investigation,  a  field  wMcb  has 
indeed  no  bounds,  and  which  must  be  so  much  the 
more  extended,  since  all  vegetable  matter,  healed  with 
exclusion  of  air,  becomes  charred  and  decomposed  into 
products  of  combustion,  but  which  are  different  in  different 
bodies,  as  is  obvioas  in  the  dry  distillation  of  tobacco 
in  tobacco-pipes,  of  pit-coal,  brown  coal,  &c 

441.  Imperfect  Combustion  of  Pit- Coal. —  Pit-coal  and 
brown  coal  are  formed  from  the  vegetables  of  a  for- 
mer era,  which  were  washed  together  in  heaps  during 
some  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  deeply  bnried  be- 
neath mud  and  soil.  When  pit-coal  is  heated  with  ex- 
clusion of  air,  we  obtain,  in  the  same  manner  as  from 
wood,  —  1.  carbon  (coke);  3.  a  combustible  gas  (illu- 
minating gas) ;  3.  an  aqueous,  empyrenmatic  liquid 
(tar-water) ;  and  4.  a  resinous,  black,  viscud  liquid  (pit- 
coal  tar). 

The  aqaeons  empyreamatic  liquid  obtained  from  pit- 
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coal  contains  only  a  trace  of  vinegar,  bat  in  larger 
quantities  a  basic  body,  ammonia,  combined  with  car- 
bonic add;  it  may  therefore  be  employed  as  a  manure, 
or  for  the  preparation  of  sal  ammonmc. 

The  pU-coal  tar,  which  is  now  very  generaUy  em- 
ployed for  smearing  over  wood,  iron,  and  the  roofs  of 
buildings,  to  protect  them  from  moisture,  may  also, 
like  wood-tar,  be  separated  by  distillation  into  a  vol- 
atile substance  (oil  of  coal-tar),  and  into  a  pitchy,  non- 
volatile substance  (artiEdal  asphaltam) ;  but  Qie  pe- 
culiai  substances  (kyanole,  pyrrol,  leucol,  carbolic  acid, 
rosolic  acid,  brunolic  add,  naphtaline,  &c.)  contained 
in  the  latter  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  former. 
Of  these  substances,  naphtaHne,  a  white,  camphor-like 
body,  has  been  examined  most  dosely ;  but  the  names 
only  of  some  of  the  new  combinations  resulting  from 
these  researches  will  here  be  mentioned,  to  show,  alas! 
with  what  a  flood  of  new  and  strange  names  this  sin- 
gle substance  has  inundated  chemistry.  The  follow- 
ing compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  add 
upon  naphtaline:  nitronapht-alase,  -aleise,  -alise,  -ale, 
-esic  add,  -ieio  add,  phtalic  add,  phtalamide,  &c. ;  by 
beating  with  chlorine:  chloronaphta-lase,  -lese,  -Use, 
-lose,  &C. 

442,  A  decomposition  similar  to  that  which  pit-coal 
undergoes  during  dry  distillation  must  also  be  pro- 
duced, perhaps,  in  many  places  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  by  volcanic  heat,  for  we  know  that  in  many 
countries  substances  either  issue  from  the  earth,  or  are 
imbedded  in  it,  which  have  a  very  great  similarity  to 
the  products  of  the  distillation  of  pit-coal,  as  is  shown 
in  the  following  arrangement. 
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(torn  Kt-CoaL  Ownuimg  Nadro  m  die  E«rth. 

a-)  Sluminatuig  gat.  a.)  /q/IiunmUg  ^okp  (Mcred  fira  of  the  Bi«- 

miofl),  iuaing  here  and  there  from  the 

h.)  Oil  o/ecal4ar.  b.)  NapitMa,  oonug  ont  of  the  earth  in  Penis. 

t.)  OH  (^  eudiar,  e.)  iiintnU  tar,  foond  in  mu)j  piftcea  in  Penia 

and  France. 

d.)  Art\ficud  a^Aallmn  d.)  fhturai  a^>!ia]hm  (pitch  of  Jodea),  found 

(pitch  of  pit«wl).  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  oilier  Asiatic  leai. 

«.)  Amanmiaeal  anpi/rttt-  e.)  Amawma,  iasning  in  a  wataij  rapor,  usod- 

DKittc  ligyid.  ated  with  bomdc  add,  tcom  the  earth 

/)  CbU  (C).  /)  AatbraeUt  (C),  like  pit-coal,  ooetnring  in 

Immeim  beds  in  flia  earth. 

e.)  Qianga  of  the  Vegetable  Tissue  by  Air  and  Watet . 
{Decay  and  Puirefaciioti.) 
443.  Decay.  —  When  vegetable  tissue — for  instance, 
wood,  leavea,  straw,  &c.  —  is  exposed  to  the  inflaeoce 
of  the  air,  it  imbibes  moisture,  and  becomes  gradually 
brown  and  rotten,  ^  it  passes  into  decay.  The  chem- 
ical jnrocess  which  thus  takes  place  very  much  resem- 
bles those  changes  which  wood  undei^oes  in  combus- 
tion, except  that  it  takes  place  far  more  slowly ;  what  is 
effected  by  combustion  in  minutes  is  effected  by  decay 
only  in  the  course  of  years.  By  combustion,  the  con- 
stituents of  the  wood  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  are 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  the  same  prod-- 
ncts  are  also  formed  on  the  decay  of  wood.  In  com- 
bustion, the  hydrogen  is  oxidized  more  rapidly  than 
the  carbon ;  the  same  happens  also  in  decay.  This  ex- 
plains why  wood,  on  combustion,  as  well  as  on  decay, 
assumes  a  darkar — first  a  brown,  and  then  a  black — 
color.  When  proportiooably  more  hydrogen  passes 
otr  than  carbon,  the  residue  must  necessarily,  as  the 
decomposition  continually  progresses,  be  richer  in  car- 
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bon,  and  consequently,  as  a  general  role,  also  of  a  dark- 
er color. 

444.  Biimus.—'ihe  brown  or  black  substance  into 
which  vegetable  matter  ie  converted  by  decay  baa  re- 
ceived the  name  humus.  As  wood,  which  is  only  paiv 
tially  consumed,  can  be  consumed  still  further,  so  also 
humus  is  gradually  further  decomposed,  and  in  most 
cases,  after  complete  combustion  or  decay,  there  is  final- 
ly left  only  a  small  quantity  of  non-volatile  salts  and 
earths, — ihe  ashes, — which  the  wood  has  absorbed  from 
the  earth  during  its  growth.  If  these  two  processes  of 
decay  are  supposed  to  be  going  od  in  two  distinct  peri- 
ods, then  there  are  formed,  — 

in  eambiatiim,  tndeea;/, 

^       ^        J .    ( water  (madi),  ( water  (much), 

the  I»t  penod,     (i,^f.b^,^.     Ihemporiod,      U^^^. 

3d  period,  (C"b(Huc«dd;         in  the  2d  period,  ^  csrixmlc  acid -, 

tbcre  rem^n,        uliet.  then  remain,         oahea. 

^mus  is  identical  with  decaying  Orgemic  Matter.  — 
In  thb  acceptation  it  has  for  many  years  been  known 
and  valued  in  agriculture.  Vegetable  mould  (hnmus) 
is  the  term  applied  to  the  upper  black  or  brown  layer  of 
earth,  which  has  been  formed  in  forests  by  the  decay  of 
the  leaves  which  fall  off;  the  dark,  fat,  arable  soil,  con- 
taining much  partially  decomposed  organic  maitter,  is 
said  to  be  rich  in  humus,  while  the  dry,  light  soil,  in 
which  it  is  wanting,  is  said  to  be  poor  in  humus.  The 
farmer  knows  that,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  his 
woodlands,  the  humus  diminishes  in  his  fields,  and  so 
much  the  more  rapidly  as  the  crops  are  more  abundant; 
he  knows  that  fields  rich  in  humus  are,  as  a  general 
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rote,  more  fertile  than  those  which  are  poor  in  humus. 
Therefore  he  Beeks  to  restore  to  his  laiid  the  humus 
consumed  in  vegetation  by  ploughing  in  stmw  and 
animal  excrements  (manuriT^),  or  iireah  plants  (green 
numuring^},  or  by  the  alternation  of  plants  which  leave 
behind  many  roots  in  the  soil  {faiiow  plants)  with 
such  as  are  only  feebly  rooted  {grain).  On  an  acre 
of  land  which  waa  cultivated  with  clover,  several  thou- 
sand pounds  of  roots  remained  behind  in  the  soil ; 
upon  oiife  cultivated  with  wheat  or  grain,  only  from 
one  fifth  to  one  sixth  as  much ;  it  la  therefore  appar- 
ent, that  in  the  former  case  from  five  to  six  times  more 
humuB  must  be  generated  by  the  decay  of  the  roots 
than  in  the  latter.  The  increaae  of  fertility  which  the 
farmer  thus  aims  at  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  humus  alone,  since  the  inorganic  conetlt- 
oenta  (salts  and  earths)  which  are  present  in  manure 
and  in  the  soil  have  a  principal  share  in  it  (§  611). 

If  we  consider  the  formation  of  humus,  we  shall  at 
once,  perceive  that  various  substances  are  inclnded  un- 
der this  term ;  for  its  constitation  altera  every  day,  since 
a  little  of  its  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  every  day  oxid- 
ized and  separated.  We  may  easily  conceive,  that  very 
old  hnmua  may  contain  as  much  again  carbon  aa  that 
which  is  recent,  or  even  more.  The  ideas  concerning 
hamus  became  still  more  vague  when  chemists  first 
thought  of  designating  by  this  name  other  brown  and 
black  colored  substances,  the  products  of  the  evapora- 
tion of  vegetable  juices  or  decoctions,  or  which  were 
formed  from  wood,  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  by  boiling  the 
latter  with  acids  or  alkalies.  The  term  humus  thus  be- 
came, as  it  were,  a  foundling-hospital,  into  which  were 
brought  all  the  substances  formed  from  vegetable  or  an- 
imal matter,  provided  they  were  black  or  brown,  and 
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were  insoluble,  or  nearly  insoluble,  in  water.  The 
hnoiiis  generated  by  decay,  as  we  find  it  in  ara- 
ble soil,  is  now  thonght  to  be  a  mixture  of  several 
distinct  brown  substances,  namely,  of  ttlmine,  hu- 
mine,  olmic  acid,  hnmic  acid,  geic  acid,  crenic  and 
apocrenic  acids,  which  are  produced  consecutively, 
according  to  the  above  serira,  from  vegetable  mat- 
ter.  The  two  latter  adds  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
are  partly  the  caose  of  the  yellow  or  brownish  color 
which  we  perceive  in  the  water  of  marshes  or  bogB ; 
the  other  three  acids  are  only  soluble  in  water  when 
alkalies  are  added ;  finally,  the  first  two  substances,  ol- 
mine  and  humine,  can  neither  be  made  soluble  by  wa- 
ter nor  by  alkalies.  Accordingly,  by  the  general  term 
ktsmus  we  must  understand  a  mass  of  brown  decaying 
matter,  partly  soluble,  partly  insoluble,  partly  acid, 
partly  nentral,  which,  with  the  uninterrupted  presence 
of  air,  water,  and  heat,  may  be  stall  further  decomposed, 
and  thereby  carbonic  acid  and  water  evolved.  Car- 
bonic acid  and  water  are  indispensable  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  plants;  hence,  in  a  soil  rich  in  humus, 
the  plants  will  grow  more  vigorously,  because  they 
find  there,  and  can  absorb  by  their  rootlets,  more  of 
these  two  nutritive  substances  than  they  could  in  a 
soil  poor  in  humus.  Humua  exerts,  moreover,  a  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  vegetation,  because  it  loosens  the 
soil  by  the  development  of  carbonic  acid,  because  it 
possesses  the  power  of  attracting  wat«r  from  the  air,  and 
of  retaining  it  for  a  long  time,  and  because,  by  means 
of  the  acids  contained  in  it,  it  is  able  to  abstract  from 
the  air,  and  also  from  manure,  the  third  means  of  nutri- 
ment for  plants,  ammonia. 

445.  I^efaction. —  The  decomposition  of  vegetable 
tissue  takes  place   in   a   somewhat    different  manner 
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\?hen  the   air  is  entirely  or  partially   excluded, — for 
instance,  when   the  decomposition  takes  place  under 
water,  as  we  observe  in  ponds,  marshes,  and  rivers. 
Experiment.  — Thmst  a  pole  into  the  mad  of  a  pond, 
and  catch  the  bubbles 
which  rise,  in  a  bottle 
filled  with  water,  and 
held     inverted      over 
them;    when    all   the 
water  is  displaced  from 
the  bottle,  close  it  up 
while  under  the  water. 
Introduce  a  little  wa- 
ter into  the  bottle,  and 
afterwards    a      small 
piece  of  caustic  potassa  or  quicklime,  close  it  immedi- 
ately, shake  it  a  few  minutes,  and  then  remove  the  stop- 
per under  the  water ;  a  part  of  the  water  will  press  into 
the  bottle,  because  the  bases  have  absorbed  a  portion  of 
the  gas.     The  gas  absorbed  was  carbonic 
add.     If  you  now  apply  a  burning  match 
to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  espel  the 
remainder  of  the  gas  by  pouring  in  wa- 
ter, it  will  ignite  and  bum  with  a  blue 
flame.     This  is  called  marsh  gas  (light 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas) ;  it  consists  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  like  the  common 
illuminating  gas,  but  it  contains,  com- 
pared with  this,  a  smaller  quantity  of  carbon,  and  there- 
fore burns  without  giving  a  bright  light     These  two 
gases,  carbonic  acid  and  marsh  gas,  originated  in  the 
wood,  leaves,  branches,  roots,  &a,  of  the  vegetables 
which  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  were  there 
decomposed, 
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When  oxygen  is  wanting,  the  hydrogen  of  the  vege- 
table tissue  combines  with  a  pwtion  of  the  carbon, 
while,  if  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  oxygen,  the 
hydrogen  unites  with  the  latter.  Here,  too,  a  substance 
similar  to  humus,  and  richer  in  carbon,  remains  behind ; 
in  ponds,  as  a  black  mtu2,  in  marshes,  as  peat.  This 
kind  of  decomposition  is  called  ptOrefaction;  it  is  some* 
what  analogous  to  the  change  whidb  wood  nndergoes 
on  incomplete  combustion  (charring,  dry  dalillation),aii 
is  shown  by  the  following  arrangement :  — 

LuAarring,  Lt  putr^iietioat 


tbe  Trouble  lis-     &.)  carbonic  add,     thoTegetabletiB- 


.)cArbonicadil, 


ed  into  |        saiiied   sab-      ed  into  |        r«     cm  d 

w-v,-^  peat)- 

446.  Peat  is  formed  from  marsh  plants,  which  slowly 
rot  under  water ;  every  year  a  new  vegetation  arises, 
which,  on  perishing,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  thus,  in 
the  course  of  time,  a  morass  is  formed.  The  young 
peat  consists  of  a  brown,  fibrous  network,  in  which  the 
separate  parts  of  the  plant  may  be  clearly  distin- 
guished J  but  after  a  time  it  decomposes  into  a  black, 
slimy  mass,  which  may  be  cut  into  pieces  of  the  shape 
of  bricks.  The  old,  black  turf  only  smoulderB  away  on 
burning,  a  proof  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  plants  from 
which  it  was  formed  has  mostly  disappeared  during 
putrefaction. 

447.  As  above  stated,  carbonic  acid  was  contdnually 
generated  in  the  formation  of  peat ;  a  portion  of  this 
cskrbonic  acid  remains  in  solution  in  the  water,  and 
this  explains  why  the  water  which  percolates  through 
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beds  of  peat  into  the  earth,  and  reappears  as  springs 
in  deeper  places,  often  contains  bo  much  caibonic 
acid  that  it  can  be  used  as  mineral  water  (adduloua 
springs).  If  the  water  during  its  course  meets  with 
rocks  containiag  protoxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia, 
&C.,  it  may,  by  means  of  ita  carbonic  acid,  dissolve 
small  quantities  of  them  (§^  237,  276).  la  this  man- 
ner many  of  the  mineral  waters  occurring  in  nature 
originate,  as,  for  instance,  the  celebrated  Marienbadcr 
springs,  &C. 

448.  Besides  peat,  we  find  two  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  the  earth,  which  are  likewise  used  as  fuel,  on 
account  of  their  richness  in  caihon,— brown  coal  and 
pit-coal.  Both  arc  the  remains  of  a  vegetation  which 
covered  the  earth- before  it  was  inhabited  by  man.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  they  were  formed  from  the  vege- 
tables and  trees  of  a  primeval  age,  when,  by  inundation, 
or  some  other  violent  revolution  which  the  crust  of  the 
earth  underwent,  they  were  buried  under  immense  beds 
of  sand  and  clay,  and  were  there  decomposed  by  a  pro- 
cess similar  to  that  of  putrefaction,  while  the  sand 
hardened  into  sandstone,  and  the  clay  into  slaty  day 
or  shale.  In  those  places  wheie  the  layers  of  earth 
were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
carbonic  acid  and  of  the  marsh  gas,  we  often  End,  as, 
for  instance,  in  many  species  of  brown  coal,  the  form 
of  the  wood  so  well  preserved,  that  the  annual  rings 
may  be  distinguished  in  it  (bituminous  wood) ;  but  in 
other  places  the  wood  is  transformed  into  a  brown 
mass,  which  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  humus,  or 
peat  (brown  coal).  But  if  the  pressure  of  the  superin- 
cumbent mass  of  earth  was  so  strong  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  gases  formed  during  the  decomposition 
of  the  imprisoned  plants,  they  must  necessarily  have  re- 
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mained  behind  with  the  coal.  This,  together  with  the 
compressnre  of  the  weight  of  a  layer  of  earth  or  stone 
a  thousand,  perhaps  several  thousand,  feet  thick,  ac- 
counts for  the  dense,  compact,  stone-like  nature  of 
many  kinds  of  coal,  especially  of  pit-coal,  and  also  for 
their  property  of  burning  with  a  flame.  Those  gases 
which  were  condensed  in  the  coal  we  obtain  again,  as 
illuminating  gas  and  carbonic  acid,  when  we  heat  the 
coal  in  a  retort 

It  is  generally  known  that  moist  vegetable  matter,  as 
grass,  hay,  manure,  &e.,  becomes  hot,  and  is  converted 
into  a  black,  carbonaceous  rich  mass,  when  piled  to- 
gether in  compact  heaps.  This  stmmldering'  sort  of 
carbtmizaiion,  taking  place  here  on  a  small  scale,  must 
o<x:ur  also  on  a  large  scale,  when,  by  some  revolution  of 
the  earth,  masses  of  plants  are  washed  together  in 
heaps,  and  covered  over  with  mud ;  and  this  smoulder- 
ing must  be  so  much  the  more  complete  the  greater 
is  the  pressure  under  which  the  decomposition  takes 
place,  and  the  longer  the  time  occupied  in  eifecting 
it.  Ht-coal  is  usually  found  at  greater  depths  in  the 
earth,  and  between  older  layers  of  rocks  (in  the  tran- 
sition rocks),  than  the  brown  coal,  which  mostly  oc- 
curs nearer  the  surface  of  the  earth,  between  more 
recent  layers  of  rocks  (in  the  tertiary  rocks) ;  we 
therefore  conclude  that  the  formation  of  pit-coaj  com- 
menced at  an  earlier  period,  and  that  of  brown  coal 
not  till  a  later  period.  The  extraordinary  differences 
occurring  in  this  process  of  decomposition,  according 
to  the  variety  of  plants,  and  the  cooperation  of  more 
or  less  water,  heat,  air,  pressure,  &c.,  are  very  evident 
in  the  extraordinary  variety  of  the  products  formed. 
Many  of  the  pit  and  brown  coals  burn  with  a  vivid 
flame,  others  with   a  feeble   one,   and    some  without 
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any ;  many  melt  in  the  beat,  others  cramble  to  a  sandy 
powder ;  many  yield  bnt  one  per  cent  of  aahes,  while 
others  yield  Jrom  35  to  30  per  cent,  Sec. 

449.  WhUe  Rotten  Wood.  —  Experiment.  — 'Put,  dur- 
ing the  snmmer,  some  sawdust,  moistened  with  water, 
in  a  closed  vessel,  and  let  it  stand  for  some  monthB ; 
the  wood  will  gradually  lose  its  firmness,  and  be  con- 
verted into  a  while,  friable  substance.  A  splinter  of 
wood  will  not  continue  to  burn  in  the  air  of  tiie  vessel, 
since  the  air  no  longer  contains  free  oxygen,  but  car- 
bonic acid.  The  water,  too,  has  dis^peared :  it  has 
chemically  combined  with  the  woody  tissue.  A  similar 
transformation  irequently  occurs  in  the  intnior  of  the 
trunks  of  trees,  where  the  air  cannot  have  free  access ; 
the  well-known  white  rotten  wood  is  formed  in  this 
way.  When  the  air  has  free  access,  a  brown  substance 
(humus,  nlmine)  is  produced,  such  as  occurs  in  hollow 
elms,  willows,  lindens,  and  other  trees. 

The  decomposition  to  which  wood  is  exposed  by  de- 
cay and  putrefaction  may  be  retarded  and  checked,  — 

1.  By  rapid  drying,  whereby  the  water  of  the  sap  is' 
removed. 

3.  By  steeping  in  water  or  steam,  by  which  process 
the  sap  is  dissolved  and  removed. 

3.  By  smearing  with  bodies  which  prevent  the  pene- 
tration of  the  water;  for  instance,  with  vamiah,  tar, 
pitch,  &C. 

4.  By  impregnating  with  saline  solutions,  which  act 
antiseptlcally  \  for  instance,  with  corrosive  sublimate 
(kyanizing),  salts  of  lime,  iron,  &G. 
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IL   STAECH,   OR  FECULA. 

450.  A  HEALY  Bubstance,  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  starch,  oi  fecula,  is  depoBited  in  most  vege- 
tables, particularly  at  the  p^od  of  ripening,  from  the 

juices    with   which   the  cells    of   the 
Fig.  i9>.  piantB  are  filled. 

It  appears  to  the  naked  eye  like 
particles  of  meal,  hut  under  a  power- 
ful microscope  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
small,  generally  regular  grains  or  glob- 
ules. Their  position  in  the  plant  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  which 
represents  a  section  of  some  of  the 
cells  of  a  potato. 
If  a  fresh  plant  is  bruised  and  macerated  in  water, 
and  the  liquid  then  squeezed  out,  a  large  portion  of  the 
starch  will  pass  with  the  juice  from  the  vegetable  tissue, 
and  will  settle,  after  standing  quietly  awhile,  as  a  mealy 
mass.  Potatoes,  grain,  and  leguminous  plants  are  very 
rich  in  starch. 

451,  Potatoes,  —  Experiment.  —  Kasp  some  potatoes 
on  a  grater,  knead  the  palp  thus  obtained  with  water, 
and  squeeze  it  in  a  linen  cloth  ;  the  Jibrous  particles  of 
the  cells  remain  behind,  but  the  juice,  together  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  starch,  runs  through.  If  you  let  the 
turbid  liquid  remain  quiet  for  some  hours,  it  becomes 
clear,  because  the  heavier  starch  settles  at  the  bottom. 
Now  decant  the  liquid,  wash  the  starch  several  times 
with  fresh  water,  allowing  it  to  settle  each  time,  and 
then  dry  it  in  a  moderately  warm  place. 

££E]9enffienf .  —  Heat  in  a  flask  the  clear  liquid  de- 
canted from  the  starch ;  it  becomes  turbid  when  the 
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beat  approaches  the  boiling  point,  and,  after  boiling 
for  a  few  momenta,  deposits  a  flaky,  grayish-white  sab- 
stance,  which  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter.  It  is  the 
same  substance  already  referred  to  (§  432),  vegetable  al- 
bumen, characterized  by  its  property  of  dissolving  in 
cold  and  warm  wat«r,  but  of  coagulating  in  boiling 
water.     It  contains  nitrogen,  which  the  starch  does  not 

Experiment.  —  Put  some  of  the  coagulated  albumen 
upon  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  and  heat  it  aver  a  lamp ; 
it  will  burn  and  emit  a  very  disagreeable  empyieumatic 
odoT.  When  starch  is  treated  in  the  same  manner,  it 
also  gives  off  an  empyreumatic,  but  far  less  unpleasant 
emelL  All  azotized  substances  comport  themselves  in 
this  respect  like  albumen  j  all  non-azotized  snbstances, 
like  starch ;  therefore,  when  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  is 
singed,  it  diffuses  a  far  more  disagreeable  odor  than 
a  piece  of  cotton  or  linen,  because  nitrogen  ia  contaioed 
in  the  wool,  but  not  in  the  cotton  or  linen. 

A  freshly-cnt  potato  has  a  white  color,  which,  how- 
ever, on  longer  exposure  to  the  air,  passes  over  to 
brown  j  a  similar  change  takes  place  in  the  liquid 
pressed  out  from  the  grated  potatoes ;  at  first  it  is  color- 
less, but  gradually  becomes  darker.  The  substance, 
not  yet  accurately  studied,  which  effects  this  change  of 
color,  is  designated  by  the  general  term  colormg  matter ; 
it  is  soluble  In  water,  as  is  evident  from  the  last-men- 
tioned property. 

Ex^erimertt.  —  Mix  twenty  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  three  ounces  of  water,  and  poor  this  acid  water 
upon  a  potato  cut  in  thin  slices ;  after  standing  twenty- 
four  houra,  the  slices  are  to  be  taken  oat,  and  washed 
with  water  till  they  have  no  longer  an  acid  taste,  and 
then  dried.  Daring  this  process  the  potatoes  lose  their 
jmces,  and  also  their  albumen  and  coloring  matter,  and 
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after  drying  fonn  a  solid,  mealy,  white,  and  tasteless 
■abstance,  which  swells  np  and  becomes  soil  when  boil* 
ing  water  ia  poured  npon  it.  Potatoes  dried  without 
this  treatment  become  gmy  and  hom-like,  and  acquire 
an  unpleasant  smell. 

452.  Peas.  —  ExperiToetU.  —  Pour  a  handful  of  peas 
into  a  capacious  vessel  containing  water,  and  let  it 
stand  for  some  days  in  a  warm  room ;  a  great  part  of 
the  water  is  absorbed  by  the  peas,  causing  them  to 
swell  up,  and  finally  to  become  so  soft  that  they  can 
easily  be  masbed  between  the  fingers.  When  in  this 
state  braise  them  in  a  mortar,  and  add  sufficient  wa- 
ter to  form  with  them  a  thin  paste,  which  may  be 
squeezed  out  by  means  of  a  linen  cloth.  Here,  also,  we 
obtain,  as  from  potatoes,  —  1-  a.jibrous  substance,  which 
remans  on  the  cloth;  2.  starch,  which  is  deposited, 
after  standing,  from  the  tarbid  liquid ;  3.  vegetable  albu- 
men, when  the  decanted  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling. 

EzjKrimerU.  —  When  you  have  separated,  by  boiling 
and  filtering,  the  vegetable  albumen  from  the  above- 
mentioned  liquid,  add  to  the  latter  a  few  drops  of  some 
kind  of  acid  ;  a  fiaky  white  body  will  once  more  be  de- 
posited  ;  this  is  called  vegetable  caserne  (cheesy  matter), 
on  account  of  its  great  similarity  to  the  cheese  con- 
tained in  milk  (animal  caseine)  in  its  constitution  and 
also  in  its  properties.  Vegetable  caseine,  like  vegetable 
albumen,  contains  nitrogen;  but  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  latter  by  this,  namely,  that  it  is  not  coagulated  by 
boiling,  though  it  is  b^  acids.  It  occurs  in  the  juice  of 
many  plants,  but  it  is  most  abandaat  in  the  seeds  of 
leguminous  plants;  potatoes,  likewise,  contain  small 
qoEmtities  of  it. 

463.  Wheat  Fhur.  —  Experiment.  —  Moisten  a  hand- 
ful of  wheat  flour  with  sufficient  water  to  form  a  stiff 
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paste  when  tritarated  in  a  mortar ;  inclose  it  in  a  piece 
of  thick  linen,  and  knead  it  freqaently,  adding  water  as 
long  as  the  liquid  which  runs  throogh  continues  to  have 
a  milky  appearance.  After  standing  some  time,  a 
white  powder  will  settle  from  the  turbid  water :  this  is 
wheat  starch. 

Starch  is  one  of  the  principal  constitaents  of  flour,  as 
indeed  of  all  sorts  of  meal ;  the  aecond  constitnent  re- 
mains behind  in  the  cloth,  mixed  with  vegetable  fibre, 
and  is  a  viscous,  toogh,  gray  substance,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  gluten  (vegetable  fibrine).  The  gluten 
only  sweUs  up  in  water,  without  being  completely  dis- 
solved ;  in  its  constitution  it  corresponds  exactly  with 
albumen,  and,  like  this,  contains  nUrogen, 

When  the  water  decanted  from  the  starch  is  boiled, 
it  becomes  turbid,  and  when  partially  evaporated  yields 
a  floccolent  precipitate ;  thus  wheat  meal  contains  also 
some  vegetable  a&umen. 

454.  If  the  results  of  these  expeiimenta  are  grouped 
together,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  always  present  in 
potatoes  and  peas,  and  also  in  wheat  flour,  the  two 
non-azotized  snbBtances  vegetable  tissue  and  staich, 
and  also  one  or  several  of  the  azotized  compounds  veg- 
etable albumen,  caseine,  and  gluten. 

Non-Azolized  Substances. 
In  potatoes  :  vegetable  tissue,  starch  ; 
In  peas  :  vegetable  tissue,  starch ; 
In  wheat :  vegetable  tissue,  starch. 

Azotized  Substances. 
In  potatoes  :  vegetable  albumen,  caseine  (little) ; 
In  peas  :  vegetable  albumen,  caseine  (much) ; 
In  wheat :  vegetable  albumen,  gluten  (much). 
The  three  substances  above  named,  containing  nitro- 
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gm  and  snlphnr,  have  the  general  name  of  a&umitioui 

eompownds;  hitherto  they  have  been  called  profe^fuiceotit 

compounds.     Small  qnantities  of  one  or  more  of  tjiem 

occDT  in  the  eap  of  every  plant 

^  '  455i  Potato  ttarch  exhibits,    under 

^    &      tJie  micTosjwpe,  the  form  of  e^ahaped 

*^  A^      graina,  conBisting  of  many  scales  over- 

A    ^  J.      lapping  each  other ;   it  glistens  in  the 

J^   n     snn,  is  hard  to  the  touch,  and  has  al- 

^f     V     -ways  more  of  a  pulverulent  than  of  a 

concrete  character. 

Fis.  IK  In  the  starch  of  peas  many  of  the 

^^  grains  are  concave  in  the  direction  of 

M  <r\  ^?      ^ta  length,  while  others   seem  to  be 

^j^O  ^^      formed  by  the  growing  together  of  sev- 

^^  ob        eral  globoles. 

Wheat  starch  consists  of  dull,  flat> 

^  *^  tened,  lenticular  grains,  which,  when 

f\  iO  o*/i     ^oi^t,  readily  adhere  to  each  other,  on 

* ■~»>C--«y      which  aoconnt  the    wheat    starch  of 

ff^**  0        comm«-ce  always  comes  in  loose  lumps. 

Cm  ^aW  •*       When  gronnd,  it  is  known  underlie 

name  of  hair-powder,  dj'c. 

Arrowroot  is  a  starchy  meal  used  in  medidne,  which 

is  prepared  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  &om  the  roots 

of  some  marsh  plants. 

456.  E3^erimeni.  —  J!  some  starch  la  placed  in  a 
ladle,  and  gently  heated  with  constant  agitation  till 
dried  up,  hard,  homy  grannies  are  obtained,  w^hich 
swell  when  boiling  water  is  poured  on  them,  and  be- 
come gelatinous  and  translucent;  these  granules  are 
called  sago.  The  genuine  sago  comes  from  India, 
where  it  is  prepared  from  starch,  which  is  extzacted 
from  the  pith  of  many  of  the  palm-trees, 
40 
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We  End  the  Htaich  granules  swollen  by  water,  also, 
in  boiled  potatoes.  One  pound  of  crude  potatoes  oon- 
tains  about  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  watery  juice, 
and  from  two  ounces  to  two  and  a  half  of  starch ;  at 
the  beat  of  boiling  water  or  steani,  this  juice  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  starch,  so  tliat  tho  Ecwollen  grains  fill  up 
the  cells,  which  thereby  acquire  a  round  shape.     The 

annexed  figure  represents  the  magnified 
"'^*'        reticulated  cells  caused  by  the  coagulated 

albumen  of  the  juice,  which  fills   up  the 

interstices   between    the    single   granules. 

All  our  baked  food  contains  starch  as  its 
principal  ingredient,  and  owes  to  it  its  &iable  and  light 


467.  ExperimenL  —  Heat  in  a  vessel  half  a  dram  of 
starch,  with  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water, 
constantly  stirring  it  till  it  boils ;  the  mixture  first  be- 
comes dimy,  and  finally  as  thick  as  a  jelly.  The  grains 
of  starch  absorb  water,  and  swell  up,  so  that  the  single 
membranes  break  open.  This  swollen  starch  la  well 
known  for  its  adhesive  properties,  and  is  variously  em- 
ployed as  a  means  of  thickening  printing  colors.  When 
linen  and  other  woven  fabrics  are  passed  through  a  thin 
paste  of  starch,  they  acquire,  after  drying,  a  degree  of 
stifihess,  and  by  ironing  or  strong  rubbing  and  press- 
ing  a  bright  gloss  (dressing).  The  swelling  of  many- 
of  our  most  common  articles  of  food,  such  as  rice, 
groats,  barley,  beans,  peas,  lentils,  &c.,  when  boiled 
with  water,  is  now  readily  explained  by  their  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  starch. 

Ea^ierimeni. —  If  you  let  some  starch  paste  remain 
for  a  length  of  time  in  a  warm  place,  it  gradually  be- 
comes thin  and  sour ;  it  thus  passes  into  a  peculiar  atud, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  lactic  acid.    The  same 
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acdd  ia  produced  when  milk  becomes  Boor,  and  it  im- 
parts to  curdled  milk  and  to  bnttermilk  their  well- 
known  soar  taste. 

Eiperment,  —  Dilate  some  starch  paste  with  a  large 
piopOTtion  of  water,  and  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  tinc- 
tnre  of  iodine  (§135);  an  intensely  deep  blue  liquid 
(iodide  of  starch)  is  produced.  The  same  color  may 
be  perceived  by  dropping  some  tincture  of  iodine  upon 
meal,  potatoes,  carrots,  Sec  We  have  in  iodine  an  ex* 
tremely  delicate  test  for  starch. 

There  is  a  peculiar  apedes  of  starch  called  inuline, 
which  occurs  in  the  roots  of  the  elecampane  and  the 
dandelion,  and  in  the  bulbs  of  the  dahlia ;  this  is  colored 
yellow  by  the  tincture  of  iodine. 

Another  variety  of  atarcb,  which  is  colored  brown  by 
the  tincture  of  iodine,  is  foimd  particalarly  in  Iceland 
mosB,  and  is  called  Uehatine. 

Change  of  Starch  into  Oum  and  Sugar. 

458.  Starch  Ottm, — BsepertTnent. —  If  starch  is  heat- 
ed in  a  ladle  over  a  gentle  alcohol  flame,  and  dnring  the 
heating  (roasting)  ia  constantly  stirred  to  prevent  its 
burning  and  baldng  on  the  bottom  of  the  ladle,  it  ac- 
quires after  a  while  a  yellow,  and  finally  a  brownish- 
yellow  color,  and  then  possesses  the  new  property  of 
dissolving,  both  in  cold  and  in  hot  water,  into  a  mnd- 
laginoua  liquid.  (Common  starch  is  entirely  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  and  oidy  swells  up  in  hot  water.)  Starch 
thus  transformed  is  called  roasted  starch,  starch  gum,  or 
leiocome.  It  is  well  adapted  for  the  thickening  of  colors 
and  mordants  in  calico-printing,  and  therefore  is  now 
often  made  on  an  extensive  scale,  usually  by  roasting 
starch  in  large  coffee-roasters. 

ExpermcTU.  —  Mix  thoroughly,  in  a  small  dish,  half 
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an  ounce  of  Btarch  with  one  dram  of  water  and  foni 
drops  of  nitric  acid ;  let  the  mixture  dry  in  l^e  air,  and 
then  place  it  on  the  hearth  of  a  heated  oven,  which  is 
just  hot  enough  to  hiss  feebly  when  touched  with  the 
moistened  finger.  After  some  hours,  all  the  nitric  add 
will  be  expelled,  and  the  staich  will  dissolve  almost  en- 
tirely in  cold  water,  and  completely  in  hot  water. 
Starck^vm  thns  made  is  white,  or  has  only  a  slight 
yellowish  tinge. 

£iiy>eriment.  —  Make   a  paste  of  potato   starch  by 
boiling  starch  with  water,  and,  while  yet  hot,  add  to  it, 
in  a  saucer,  some  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  constant 
stirring.     That  this  acid  effects  a  change  is  evident,  for 
the  viscid  mass  very  soon  becomes  a  thin  liquid.     Now 
place  the  saucer  on  a  jar,  in  which  some 
water  is  aimmeiing  (steam-batb),  and  let  it 
h    remain  over  the  hot  steam  (the  contents  of. 
I    the  saucer  not  being  heated  quite  to  the 
boiling  point),  until  the  liquid  has  become 
semi-transparent    When  this  is  the  case, 
add  prepared  chalk  by  small  portions  at  a  time  to  the 
liqtud,  ontil  it  ceases  to  give  an  acid  reacUon,  and  after 
having  filtered  it  from  the  gypsum,  leave  it  to  evapo- 
rate in  a  warm  place.     The  dry  residae  has  an  amor- 
phous, vitreous  appearance,  an  insipid  taste,  and  dis- 
Bolves  in  water,  forming  a  transparent  viscid  fiuid;  it 
is  not  soluble  in  alcohoL    Vegetable  substances  with 
such  properties  are  usually  called  gums ;  the  gum  ob- 
tained firom  starch  has  received  the  special  name  of 
dextrine. 

459.  Starch- Suffor. — EaperimenL  —  Repeat  the  fop; 
mer  experiment,  with  the  following  deviation.  Bring 
to  brisk  boiling  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  water,  to 
which  twenty  drops  of  sulphuric  add  have  been  add- 
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ed,  aod  then  add  one  ounce  of  starch  mixed  with  a 
little  water,  forming  a  paste,  but  only  in  small  quan- 
tities at  once,  that  the  hoiling  may  not  he  inteimpted. 
When  all  the  starch  is  stirred  in,  tet  the  mixture  boil 
for  some  minutes,  then  neutralize  the  acid  by  chalk, 
and  evaporate  the  filtered  liquid  to  the  consistency  of  » 
thick  simp.  It  possesses  a  very  (rweet  taste,  and  con- 
sists of  a  solution  of  sugar  in  wat«r.  The  starch-sing} 
thus  made,  as  well  as  the  white,  solid  starch-sugar, 
easily  prepared  from  it,  are  now  both  articles  of  com- 
merce. 

Starch,  as  shown  by  these  experiments,  is  converted 
by  sulphuric  acid,  on  moderate  heating,  into  gum ;  on 
stronger  heating,  into  sugar.  In  the  latter  case,  also, 
dextrine  is  first  formed,  but  this  soon  passes  over  into 
sugar.  Accordingly,  sulphuric  acid  exerte  two  different 
actions.  By  the  first  action,  the  starch  becomes  gton 
(dextrine).  By  the  second  action,  the  dextrine  becomes 
sugar. 

It  has  not  yet  been  explained  how  this  effect  is 
produced.  Starch,  starch-gum,  and  starch-sugar  have 
each  the  same  constitution  (isomeric),  so  that  their 
difference  undoubtedly  depends  upon  a  different  ar- 
rangement of  the  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen contained  in  them,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  sul- 
phuric acid  which  effects  this  change  in  the  position  of 
the  atoms.  No  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
decomposed,  neither  has  any  of  it  combined  with  the 
organic  snbstancc;  for  we  find  again,  in  the  gypsum 
formed,  exacUy  the  same  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  that 
had  been  originally  employed.  Accordingly,  in  this  case 
it  exerts  an  action  qnite  different  from  the  usual  action ; 
it  is  an  action  like  that  of  spongy  platinum,  which  can 
excite  a  chemical  activity  in  another  substance,  without 
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itself  nndeigoing  any  change.  Tbia  peculiar  mode  of 
action  of  snlpbaric  acid  and  of  platintun  is  often  deaig- 
oated  by  the  name  of  "  action  of  presence  "  (contact),  or 
action  by  catalgsit  (power  of  conversion). 

460.  Mali  and  Diattase.  —  Experiment. —  Four  two 
ounces  of  lukewarm  wat«r  upon  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  coarsely  pulverized  barley-malt ;  let  the  mixture  re- 
main some  houTB  near  a  fire  or  stove,  or  in  the  sun, 
and  then  strain  it  through  a  linen  cloth ;  there  is  found 
in  the  filtrate  a  substance  not  yet  well  known,  called 
diastase,  by  means  of  which  the  starch  may  be  con- 
verted into  giaa  and  sugar  in  the  same  way  as  by  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Experiment.  —  Rub  a  quarter  part  of  the  diastase 
with  some  hot  starch  paste,  made  of  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  potato  starch  and  two  ounces  of  water ;  heat 
the  mixture  moderately  (bnt  not  above  65°  C),  until 
the  paste  is  formed  into  a  thin,  iransparent  liquid. 
Now  boil  this  liquid  for  some  time  at  a  stronger  heat, 
strain  through  a  cloth,  and  let  it  evaporate  in  a  Avarm 
place.  The  mass  remaining  behind  is  like  that  ob- 
tained at  §  458,  and  consists  of  dextrine,  or  starch-gum. 

Experiment. —  Treat  the  other  three  quarters  of  the 
diastase  in  the  same  way,  but  prolong  the  heating  for 
several  hours,  which  may  be  most  conveniently  done 
on  the  hearth  of  a  stove  or  fireplace,  applying  to  the 
liquid  a  heat  not  above  70°  or  75°  C  Here  also  dex- 
trine is  the  first  product  formed ;  bat  this  is  soon  con- 
verted on  farther  boiling  into  starch-sugar,  as  may 
easily  be  perceived  by  its  taste.  By  evaporation,  sirup 
of  starch  is  obtained,  as  in  §  459. 

461.  The  remarkable  change  which  malt  communi- 
cates to  starch  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  diastase  con- 
tained in  the  malt     This  substance  obviously  acts  in  a 
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very  mmilar  manner  to  enlphnnc  acud,  bnt  its  mode  of 
action  is  as  yet  likewise  unknown.  At  100°  C,  conse- 
qneatly,  on  boiling  the  liquid,  the  effect  of  the  malt 
(diastase)  is  destroyed.  The  process  of  fonning  sugar 
by  means  of  the  diastase  of  malt  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  brewer  and  brandy-distUler,  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer  irom  barley  or  wheat,  or  brandy 
from  rye  and  potatoes,  the  starch  of  these  substances 
must  always  be  previously  converted  into  sugar,  before 
fermentation  and  the  consequent  formation  of  alcohol 
can  take  place.  In  both  cases  it  ia  the  diastase  of  the 
malt,  indispensable  in  brewing  and  in  tlie  distillallon 
of  brandy,  which  eifecta  this  change  in  the  so-called 
mojAutf  process. 

462.  The  taste  of  maU  is  sweet  and  mudlaginous, 
because  the  conversion  of  the  starch  into  dextrine  and 
sugar  commences  during  germination,  the  further  prog- 
ress  of  which  is  arrested  in  this  case  by  drying.  If 
the  germinated  barley  is  allowed  to  continue  growing, 
aa  it  does  in  the  open  fields,  all  the  starch  gradually 
vanishes  from  ^e  grain,  and  passes,  in  the  form  of  dex- 
trine and  sugar,  into  the  juice  of  the  young  plant,  as 
is  obvious  from  the  sweet  tasto  of  the  latter,  and  from 
its  mucilaginoas  feeling  when  rubbed  between  the 
fingers. 

A  similar  metamorphosis  is  also  clearly  to  be  per- 
ceived in  the  potatoes.  Tbe  quantity  of  starch  con- 
tained in  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  same  kind  of  po- 
tatoes has  been  found  to  be,  in  August,  10  pounds ;  in 
September,  14;  in  October,  15;  in  November,  16;  in 
December,  17;  in  January,  17;  in  February,  16;  in 
March,  15;  in  April,  13;  in  May,  10.  Accordin^y, 
the  quantity  of  starch  in  potatoes  increases  during  tbe 
autumn,  remains  stationary  during  the  winter,  and  in 
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ihe  Bpring,  after  the  genmnating  piin<^ple  ie  ezdted,  it 
diminishes.  It  is  a  well-knowD  fact,  that  on  gennina- 
tion  potatoes  become  soft,  mucilaginoaa,  and  afterwaids 
sweet;  the  dextrine  forming  from  the  starch  renders 
them  mucilaginoua,  and  the  sugar  forming  from  the 
dextrine  renders  them  sweet.  This  process  of  trans- 
formation advances  still  fmrther  in  the  earth,  the  pota- 
toes becoming  constantly  softer  and  more  watery,  and 
when  the  starch  is  completely  consomed  in  the  growth 
of  the  yonng  plant,  the  pioceas  of  decay  commences, 
and  its  products,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammo- 
nia, may  be  regarded  as  food  for  the  somewhat  older 
plant 

463.  Uniipe  apples  and  pears  are  colored  blue  by 
tinctm^  of  iodine ;  consequently  they  contain  starch. 
When  completely  ripe,  they  cease  to  give  this  reaction ; 
therefore  staich  has  disappeared  on  ripening,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  taste  of  the  fruits ;  they  are  sweet,  and 
we  most  therefore  presume  that  here  also  a  transfor- 
mation of  the  starch  into  dextrine  and  sugar  has  taken 
place.  It  appears,  also,  that  frost  is  capable  of  exert- 
ing a  Bunilar  influence  upon  these  vegrtable  substances, 
which  are  rich  in  starch ;  it  is  well  enough  known,  that 
frozen  potatoes,  apples,  medlars,  &c.  have  a  sweet  taste 
after  being  thawed. 


IIL    GUM  AND  VEGETABLE  MUCUS. 

464.  It  has  already  been  explained,  when  speaking  of 
dextrine,  what  kind  of  vegetable  matter  is  called  gum, 
and  likewise  that  it  is  an  intermediate  substance  be- 
tween starch  and  sugar.     Dextrine  is  one  of  tbe  most 
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widely  difiiised  Bnbatances  in  the  vegetable  kdngdom, 
unce  we  find  it  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  the  juice 
of  ereiy  plant 

But  theie  exist  in  many  plants  certain  sorts  of  gum, 
and  sometimes  in  sach  abundance,  that  they  exude 
from  the  bark  as  a  viscid  liquid,  and  harden  upon  it  in 
transparent  globular  masses,  such  as  we  see  on  oar 
peach  and  cherry  trees.  The  name  resin,  by  which 
these  dried  vegetable  juices  are  frequentiy  designated, 
is  erroneous,  because  by  rcEdns  are  meant  those  vege- 
table juices  which  do  not  dissolve  nor  soften  in  water, 
but  are  Eolnble  in  alcohoL  The  action  of  gum  is  dif- 
ferent ;  this  IB  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  softened  and 
dissolved  by  water. 

465.  Cfym  Arabic  —  The  best  known  of  these  peon- 
liar  sorts  of  gmn  is  gum  Arabic,  which  exudes  spon* 
taneoasty  from  several  spedes  of  acacia  in  Africa. 
The  finer  sorts  of  it  are  white,  the  more  conunoa  kinds 
have  a  yellow  or  t»own  color.  When  well  dried,  it  is 
so  hard  and  brittle  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  powder 
by  pounding. 

Experiment.  —  Four  two  drams  of  cold  water  on  one 
dram  of  gum  Arabic,  and  occasionally  stir  the  mixture ; 
the  gum  will,  after  a  few  days,  entirely  dissolve  in  the 
wator,  forming  a  viscid  transparent  vmcilage,  which 
may  be  diluted  at  pleasure  with  more  water.  This 
mucilage  has  great  adhesiveness,  for  which  reason  it  is 
often  Qsed,  instead  of  paste  at  ^ae,  for  joining  together 
paper,  &c,  or  for  convertdng  a  pnlvenilent  substance 
into  a  coherent  mass  (crayons,  pastilles,  ice) ;  it  has, 
moreover,  a  thick  consistency,  and  hence  is  variously 
employed  in  calico-printiDg  as  a  thickening  mateiial  for 
colors  and  mordants,  and  in  finishing  and  dressing 
operations.    A  variety  of  gum  obtained  from  the  sliores 
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of  tiie  Senegal,  whence  it  has  been  called  gum  Senegal, 
is  pecoliarly  well  adapted  for  the  latter  paipoBe,  as 
it  yields  a  thicker  mucilage  than  the  common  gam 
Arabic. 

EjqtermefU.  —  Fonr  some  drops  of  mncilage  of  gnm 
Arabic  into  alcohol;  they  will  not  mix  wiUi  each  other, 
as  the  gam  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  If  the  mucilage  is 
previously  mixed  with  water,  forming  a  thin  clear  liquid, 
and  is  then  added  to  the  alcohol,  a  toibidness  ensues, 
and  afterwards  a  flaky  precipitate  will  subside ;  accord- 
ingly, alcohol  may  be  used  for  removing  gum  firom 
those  liquids  which  contain  gmn. 

In  a  chemical  sense,  only  those  sorts  of  gmn  are 
designated  by  the  name  of  gran  which  dissolve  com- 
pletely in  cold  water,  and  thus  form  a  clear,  tiaDsparent 
liquid. 

466.  Gum  tragacanth  is  also  a  vegeteble  exudation, 
well  known  as  a  sti&Ding  material,  and  as  forming 
with  water  an  adhesive  paste ;  it  exudes  irom  the  tra- 
gacantha,  a  shrub  which  grows  in  Greece  and  Turicey, 
and  it  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  white,  tortuous 
filaments,  or  bands. 

Sb^eriment,  —  Let  a  piece  of  tragacanth  remcun  for 
some  days  in  cold  water ;  it  will  soften  and  swell  into 
a  stifT,  visdd  jelly ;  a  single  dram  of  it  is  soffident  to 
convert  one  pound  of  water  into  a  thick  mucilage. 
The  tragacanth  does  not  dissolve,  but,  like  starch, 
only  stoells  up;  i£  the  mucilage  is  boiled,  the  mass  be- 
comes more  uniform,  but  a  complete  solution  is  not 
effected. 

This  kind  of  gnm  has  been  called  vegetable  mucus 
(bassorine),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former ;  it  occura 
tdso  in  many  other  planto,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  leaves 
of  the  mallows  and  the  coltefoot,  in  the  roote  of  the 
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althea  and  salep,  in  flax  and  quince  seeds,  and  in  car- 
rageen,  &c.  This  macilage  abonnds  in  the  cores  of  the 
qaince,  for  it  snrrounds  the  seeds  as  a  whitish,  iranspar- 
ent  substance ;  it  must  obviously  be  veiy  plentiful,  since 
one  dram  of  quince-corea  is  sufficient  to  convert  half  a 
pound  of  water  into  a  thick  mucilage. 

467.  Experiment.  ^Ji  you  pour  a  large  quantity  of 
water  upon  some  of  the  gum  of  cherry  or  plum  trees, 
part  of  the  gum  will  be  dissolved  after  some  time, 
but  a  part  will  remain  undissolved  as  a  turgid  mass 
(vegetable  mucus,  ceraaine).  These  two  vegetable  ex- 
udations must  accordingly  be  regarded  as  mixtures  of 
gum  and  vegetable  mucus. 

468.  Pectine.  —  The  juices  of  many  fruits  and  roots, 
for  instance,  currants,  gooseberries,  cherries,  apples, 
canots,  &C.,  contain  a  peculiar  kind  of  mucus,  which 
communicates  to  the  juice  the  property,  especially  when 
previously  boiled  with  sugar,  of  hardening  into  a  gelat- 
inous mass  after  cooling.  This  mucus,  to  which  the 
stiffening  of  the  joice  is  to  be  ascribed,  has  received  the 
special  name  otpectiae  (vegetable  jelly). 


IV.    SUGAR   (8ACCHARUM). 

469.  Sug(^  of  Starch. —  The  manner  of  converting 
starch  into  sugar  has  alieady  been  described  nnd^  the 
bead  of  Starch.  This  sugar  may  be  prepared  in  two 
ways;  either  by  boiling  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
(simp  of  starch),  or  by  digesting  the  starch  with  malt  or 
diastase  (malt  sirup).  Both  of  these  sirups  may  be  re- 
garded as  concenlxated  solutions  of  sugar  in  water.  If 
a  very  ooncentrated  simp  of  starch  is  allowed  to  remain 
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standing  for  some  time,  a  grauTilar  sediment  separatM 
from  it,  while  a  part  of  the  solation  of  sugar  remaina 
fluid  and  ropy.  The  solid  sugar  thus  obtained,  which 
consists  of  fine  grannies,  is  called  atarcA-vuffta;  and  the 
liquid  portion,  which,  even  on  being  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, ^ways  again  attracts  moisture  and  deiiqnesces, 
is  called  ligttid  mg'ar. 

Honey  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Btarch-sogar, 
If  it  is  kept  for  some  time  after  being  melted,  the  mass, 
at  first  homogeneous,  likewise  separates  into  two  parts, 
into  a  granular  solid  residue,  and  into  a  simpy  liquid. 
The  former  consista  of  starch'SUgar,  the  latter  of  liquid 
sugar. 

This  species  of  ei^;ar  (starch-sngar)  is  formed  also  in 
many  vegetables,  and  ia  especially  abundant  in  fruits ; 
as,  for  example,  in  plums,  cherries,  pears,  figs,  grapes, 
&0.  The  white  coating  of  pronee  and  the  white,  sweet 
grains  In  raisins  consist  of  it.  On  account  of  this  origin, 
sugar  of  starch  is  also  called  grape-sugar. 

If  you  taste  a  dried  granule  of  sugar  from  a  raiain, 
and  then  a  little  common  sugar,  yon  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  the  former  is  much  less  sweet  than  the  latter; 
one  ounce  of  common  sugar  haa  the  same  sweetening 
capacity  as  two  ooncea  and  a  half  of  grape-sugar.  The 
solubility  of  these  two  varieties  of  sugar  in  water  is 
likewise  very  different,  grape-sugar  dissolving  in  it 
much  less  readily  and  more  slowly  than  common  sugar. 
"While  one  ounce  of  cold  water  can  dissolve  three 
ounces  of  common  sngar,  it  is  able  to  take  up  only 
two  thirds  of  an  ounce  of  grape-sugar ;  the  solution  of 
tngar  (simp)  prepared  from  the  former  is,  accordingly, 
of  a  much  stironger  and  more  tenacious  consiatency 
than  that  prepared  from  grape-augar. 

470.  C<me- Sugar. '^Omt  common  sugar  is  difierrait 
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from  thoBe  kinds  of  sugar  just  described ;  it  is  eithei 
prepEired  in  the  tropical  regions,  Irom  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane  (cane-sugar),  or  in  FntDce  and  Germany, 
from  the  juice  of  the  beet  (beet-sugar). 

The  operations  whereby  thia  sugar  is  obtained  on  a 
lai^  scale  are  the  following :  — 

1.  Eor^eisir^  the  juice  iirom  the  sugar-cane  or  the 
rasped  pulp  of  the  beet,  either  by  strongly  squeezing,  oi 
by  hydrostatic  pressure. 

3.  Boiling  doum  the  juice  with  the  addition  of  lime, 
by  which  several  foreign  aubatances  are  precipitated, 
nntil  it  acquires  the  consistency  of  a  thick  sirup ;  on 
cooling,  the  crude  sugar  is  deposited  from  it,  in  brown- 
ish-yellow crystalline  grains  {rtae  svgar,  or  Mucovado 
tugar).  The  liquid  sugar  which  does  not  crystallize  is 
allowed  to  drain  ofi^  and  forma  the  well-known  brown 
sirap  (molasses). 

3.  Refining  tiie  raw  sugar,  that  is,  the  removal  of  the 
brown  simp  still  adhering  to  it.  This  is  done,  —  a),  by 
rediaaolving  the  raw  sugar  in  a  litUe  water;  b),  by  fil- 
tering the  brown  solntion  through  coarsely-ground  ani- 
mal charcoal,  which  retains  the  coloring  matter ;  c),  by 
evaporating  the  clarified  solution  in  vacanm  pans. 
The  concentrated  simp  is  then  allowed  to  cool  in 
moulds  of  a  conical  shape,  atiiring  it  trequentiy  to  dia- 
turb  the  crystallization ;  a  aolid  mass,  consisting  of 
amall  fragmentary  crystals,  the  common  loaf-sugar,  is 
obtained,  from  which  the  remaining  liquid  augar  is  re- 
moved by  letting  a  concentrated  aolution  of  raystal* 
lizable  angar  gradually  percolate  through  {Uquoring). 
The  thoroughly  purified  and  glistening  white  sugar  is 
called  refined  loaf-sugar;  that  which  is  not  so  com- 
pletely clarified,  and  has  a  yellowish  tinge,  is  the  com- 
mon loaf-sugar. 
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Eacperimetd.  —  Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  sugar  in  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  hot  water ;  the  viscous  solution 
is  called  white  «irup.  If  this  solntton  is  put  in  a  cup, 
and  set  aside  in  a  warm  place,  and  evaporated  slowly, 
the  sugar  will  separate  firom  it,  crystallizing  in  oblique 
six-sided  prisms.  In  a  similar  manner  white  candy  is 
ru_  ,^  prepared  on  a  laige  scale  from  refined 

sugar,  Iwown  candy  from  raw  sugar. 
As  the  crystals  deposit  more  readily  on 
substances  having  a  rough  than  on  those 
having  a  smooth  fiurface,  fine  threads 
or  pieces  of  wood  are  stretched  across 
the  vessels  containing  the  simp,  and  they  soon  be- 
come coated  with  crystals. 

471.  Cane-sugar,  as  already  stated,  has  a  much 
sweeter  taste  than  grape-sugar;  therefore,  when  used 
aa  a  sweetening  agent,  it  possesses  a  far  greater  value 
than  the  latter.  The  white  sugar  now  occumng  in  the 
market  in  Germany  is  frequently  found  to  be  composed 
partly  or  entirely  of  starch-Bugar. 

Experiment.  —  Put  into  a  teat-tube  a  piece  of  cane- 
sugar,  and  into  another  some  granules  of  grape-sugar 
taken  &ora  a  raisin,  and  pour  over  them  strong  sul- 
phuric acid ;  the  cane-sugar  becomes  black  by  gentle 
beating  (it  is  chaired),  but  not  so  the  starch-sugar.  An 
opposite  reaction  takes  place  when  the  two  sorts  oi 
sugar  are  heated  with  a  solution  of  potassa;  the  grape- 
sugar,  but  not  the  cane-sugar,  assumes  a  dark  color. 

Ea^eriment. —  These  two  sorts  of  sugar  may  be 
more  accurately  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
copper  test.  First  add  to  the  solutions  of  sugar  some 
drops  of  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  then  some  drops  of  a 
solution  of  potassa,  and  place  both  vessels  in  hot 
water;  the  liquid  containing  the  grape-sugar  assumea 


in  a  few  minutea  a  reddish-yellow  color,  while  that 
containing  the  cane-sugar  remains  blue.  The  grape- 
sugar  is  able  to  abstract  &om  the  oxide  of  copper  half 
of  ite  oxygen,  whereby  reddish-yellow  suboxide  of  cop- 
per ia  formed  (§  354) ;  cane-sugar  is  also  able  to  effect 
this  change,  but  not  till  after  boiling,  or  after  standing 
several  days.  The  sugar  is  converted  by  the  oxygen 
taken  np  into  an  entirely  new  substance,  called  formic 
acid.  Grape-sugar  may  be  distinctly  recognized  by 
this  test,  even  in  an  extremely  diluted  solution. 

473.  Liquid  Sugar.  —  By  thia  very  indefinite  name 
are  commonly  designated  all  those  kinds  of  sugar 
which  do  not  yield  on  evaporation  a  solid  crystalline 
or  granular,  but  a  vitreous  amorphous  mass,  which  on 
exposure  to  the  air  again  attracts  water,  and  deliques- 
ces. This  kind  of  sugar  is  commonly  called  simp  and 
molasses. 

473.  Satgar  of  milk  is  that  particular  kind  of  sugar 
which  occurs  in  milk,  and  imparts  to  it  ita  agreeable 
sweetish  taate.  It  is  obtained  in  hard,  white,  cryatal- 
line  masses,  by  evaporating  the  sweet  whey.  Sugar  of 
milk  is  much  lees  sweet  to  the  taste  than  grape-sugar, 
and  requires  six  parta  of  cold  water  for  its  solution.  It 
ia  well  known  that  milk  becomes  sour  by  standing  for 
some  days ;  this  is  owing  to  the  sugar  of  milk  being 
gradually  converted  into  a  peculiar  acid,  called  lactic 
acid. 

474.  Manmte  is  a  substance  resembling  sugar,  consti- 
tuting the  principal  part  of  manna  (the  concrete  sweet 
juice  of  some  species  of  the  ash,  growing  principally  in 
Italy). 
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CHANGES    OF    SUGAR. 


475.  a.)  Change  by  Seat.  —  MEperimeni.  —  Boil  in  a 
dish  half  an  ounce  of  sugar  with  one  dram  of  water, 
until  the  viscous  solution  begins  to  assume  a  yellowish 
tinge;  then  pom  it  upon  a  plate  previously  smeared 
with  a  little  olive-oil.  The  transparent  brittle  mass  is 
melted  sugar  in  an  amorphous  state  (barley-sugar  or 
bonboTis).  The  sugar  is  first  dissolved  by  water ;  on 
boiling,  the  water  is  again  evaporated,  and  the  sngar 
passes  gradually  from  the  dissolved  to  the  melted  state. 
The  yellowish  color  indicates  that  all  the  water  has 
passed  o£^  and  that  the  sugar  is  on  the  point  of  becom- 
ing btirnt. 

If  the  transparent  sugar  is  kept  for  some  weeks,  it 
becomes  opaque  and  crystalline,  when  it  can  easily  be 
broken  up  and  finely  comminuted.  There  is  a  sdenii&c 
interest  in  this,  as  it  clearly  affords  another  illustration 
(§  380)  of  the  fact,  that,  even  in  a  solid  state,  the  small- 
est particles  of  sugar  (its  atoms)  can  change  their  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  each  other. 

Experiment.  —  Repeat  the  formCT  experiment,  bnt 
without  stopping  the  heating  on  the  appearance  of  the 
yellow  color ;  the  sngar  will  grow  darker,  until  it  finally 
attains  a  brownish-black  color,  and  will  exhale  at  the 
same  time  a  peculiar  empyreumatic  odor.  On  cooling, 
it  is  obtained  as  a  hard,  almost  black  mass,  which  soon 
deliquesces  in  the  air,  forming  a  dark  sirup,  and  is 
called  burM  sugar  or  carameL  A.  conple  of  drops  of  it 
impart  to  a  large  vessel  filled  with  water  the  appear- 
ance of  Jamaica  rum.  On  account  of  its  strong  color- 
ing properties,  burnt  sngar  is  much  used  for  imparting 
to  liquors  —  vinegar,  alcohol,  &c.  —  a  yellow  or  brown 
color. 
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KcperiTiieiU.  —  When  exposed  to  a  still  stronger  heat, 
the  sugar  becomes  charred,  and  finally  burns  up  like 
wood,  as  may  easily  be  seen  by  holding  a  piece  of  it 
on  a  platiniun  foil  over  an  alcohol  flame.  The  flame 
indicates  also  that  inflammable 
gases  are  evolved.  Pure  sugat 
leaves  no  residue.  If  it  con- 
tains lime,  white  ashes  remain 
behind  upon  the  foil,  which  do 
not  volatilize  even  at  the  strong- 
est heat 

476.  b.)  Qiange  by  Adds.  —  Experiment.  —  If  you 
add  a  few  drops  of  lemon-juice,  or  a  little  tartaric  acid, 
to  a  thick,  boiling  solution  of  sugar,  it  immediately  be- 
comes a  thin  liquid,  which  does  not  crystallize  on  evap- 
oration ;  thus  is  explained  why  the  sweet  juices  of  fruits, 
in  which  organic  acids  are  always  present,  do  not  yield, 
on  being  boiled  down,  a  solid  sugar,  but  only  a  thick 
sirup.  If  you  treat  the  solution  of  sugar  as  directed  in 
the  copper  test  (§  471),  you  will  find  that  it  now  con- 
tains grape-sugar ;  cane-sugar  is  therefore  converted  by 
boiling  with  organic  acids  into  grape-sugai.  This  met- 
amorphosis is  produced  also  in  various  other  ways,  as 
by  mere  prolonged  boiling  of  the  solutions  of  sugar,  by 
boiling  them  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  by  fermenta- 
tion,  &C.  If  sugar  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  it  finally  passes  into  a  brown  substance, 
resembling  humus.  When  boiled  with  nitric  or  other 
acids,  which  yield  oxygen,  it  oxidizes  first  into  sac- 
charic acid,  then  into  oxalic  acid,  and  finally  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  water. 

Sugar,  as  though  it  were  an  acid,  can  combine  in 
fixed  proportions  with  oxide  of  lead,  lime,  and  many 
other  bases  ;  but  it  thereby  loses  its  sweet  taste. 
41* 
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EKTROSPECT  Or  THE  VEGETABLE  MATTER  HITHEItTO 
CONSIDERED  (VEaETABLE  TISSUE,  STABCH,  QDM, 
MUCUS,  AND  SUGAR). 

1.  Orgamc  svbsta/nces  are  such  chemical  combinations 
as  are  fonned  in  animals  and  vegetables  during  life. 

3.  But  we  also  designate  by  this  tenn  those  chemicEil 
combinations  which  are  formed  from  animal  and  vege- 
table matter,  whether  they  are  transformed  with  or 
without  artificial  assistance  (products). 

3.  Organic  matter  undergoes  decomposition  with  re- 
markable facility.     We  observe  such  changes,  — 

a.)  In  living  animals  and  plants  (germination,  ripeo' 
ing,  &a,  —  respiration,  digestion,  &c). 

b.)  In  dead  animals  and  vegetables  (fennentatdon, 
putrefaction,  decay,  &c.). 

c.)  In  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
(charring,  burning,  &&). 

d.)  In  the  treatment  of  o^iianic  substances  with  acids, 
bases,  &C. 

4.  In  all  these  changes,  the  form  only  of  the  organic 
body  disappears ;  the  elements  of  which  they  con^t 
are  unchangeable ;  they  vanish  from  our  sight  only  be- 
cause they  assume  an  aeriform  shape. 

5.  We  have  not  yet  sacceeded  (with  a  few  unim- 
portant exceptions)  in  preparing  and  watalir^  the  oi^ 
ganic  combinations  by  putting  together  their  constit- 
uent parts;  we  are  only  able  to  decompose  them, and  to 
convert  the  elements  into  new  bodies. 

I  6.  The  four  organogens,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  nitrogen,  are  the  principal  constituents  (the  ele- 
mentary constituents)  of  all  that  lives  and  has  ever 
lived.  A  few  inorganic  substances  only  are  added  to 
them,  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  potassium,  calcium,  &«. 
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7.  These  foiir  organogens  have  the  power  of  com- 
bining in  an  unlimited  manner  with  each  other,  and, 
indeed,  not  only  with  each  other,  bat  also  with  many 
inorganic  substances ;  the  number  of  the  organic  com- 
binations  is  tiierefore  almost  infinite. 

8.  Thus,  since  the  difibrence  of  organic  matter  can- 
not, as  in  inorganic  snbstances,  consist  in  the  nxmib^ 
of  the  constitnentB,  so  the  canse  of  this  difference  most 
be  sought  for  in  the  varied  juxtaposition  or  grouping 
of  these  constituents  {compoimd  ratHcals). 

9.  Vegetable  tisttie,  starch,  gvm,  mucus,  and  avgar  are 
among  the  most  widely  difiosed  of  the  groups  of  atoms 
(or  proximate  constituents)  occuiriog  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.    They  are  present  in  all  plants. 

10.  They  have  neither  acid  nor  basic  properties,  and 
are  tiierefore  called  indifferent  vegetable  bodies. 

11.  There  is  a  very  great  similarity  in  their  consti- 
tution ;  namely,  they  consist  of  only  three  elements, 
carbon,  h^rogen,  and  ox^en  (they  are  non-azotised) ; 
and,  moreover,  they  contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen  al- 
ways HI  ^  same  proportions  as  in  toaier,  namely,  in 
equal  atoms. 

IS.  These  four  proximate  constituents  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  form  a  principal  ingredient  of  all  our  veg- 
etable food;  they  perform,  accmdingly,  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  process  of  animal  life. 
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V.   ALBUMINOUS   SUBSTANCES   (Azotizbd 
AND  Sulphurized  Substances). 

ALBUMEN,    CASEINB,    AMD    GLDTEN. 

477.  UwDEK  the  head  of  Vegetable  TisBue,  when 
speaking  of  the  preparation  of  starch,  it  has  already 
been  shciwn  what  is  to  be  understood  by  vegetable  al- 
bumen, caseine,  and  glaten,  and  that  all  plants  contain 
in  their  juice  one  or  more  of  these  azodzed  substances. 

Vegetable  albumen  is  soluble  in  water,  bat  is  rendered 
insolnUe  by  boiling  (it  coagulates).  It  is  found  partic- 
ularly abundant  in  culinary  plants  and  in  oily  seeds, 
as  in  almonds,  rape-seed,  flax-seed,  poppy  seeds,  &c 

Vegetable  caseine  is  likewise  soluble  in  water,  yet  it 
does  not  coagulate  by  heat,  though  it  does  by  adding 
an  acid  to  a  solution  of  it.  The  l^aminous  plants, 
such  as  peas,  beans,  lentils,  &c.,  are  very  rich  in  it. 

Olaten  (vegetable  fibrine)  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
fonns  an  essential  part  of  wheat. 

ExperimetU. — Add  to  one  dram  of  bruised  peas  half 
a  dram  of  caustic  potassa  and  one  ounce  of  water,  and 
boil  the  mixture  till  a  drop  of  the  liquid  causes  a  brown 
spot  on  lead-paper  (paper  which  has  been  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead).  The  dark  color  pro- 
duced on  the  lead-paper  is  owing  to  the  formation  of 
Bulphuret  of  lead ;  it  indicates  that  sulphur  from  the  peas 
has  been  rendered  soluble  by  the  potassa.  By  now 
adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  to  the 
liquid,  the  presence  of  the  sulphur  also  makes  itself 
known  by  the  smell,  since  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved  (§  213).  Vegetable  albumen  and  gluten,  when 
thus  treated,  give  rise  to  the  same  phenomena.  The 
tarnishing  of  silver  spoons  on  remaining  for  some  time 
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in  boiled  peas,  &c.,  is  now  simply  explained,  as  sul- 
phuiet  of  ailver  has  been  formed  on  the  surface.  Veg- 
etable  albumen  (likewise  animal  albumen)  contains, 
besides  sulphur,  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus. 

The  albuminous  substances  have  also  been  called 
proieine  substances,  because  it  was  assumed  that  a 
common  fundamental  body  (an  organic  radical)  was 
contained  in  them,  to  which  the  name  proteine  was 
given. 

478.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  careful  experiments, 
that  the  chief  proximate  constituents  of  animal  matter 
have  the  same  constitution  as  the  albuminous  substan- 
ces of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  component  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
those .  animals  whose  food  consists  entirely  of  vegeta- 
bles ate  derived  from  these  albuminous  substances. 
This  conclusion  is  most  fully  coofiimed  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  blood,  the  component  parts  of  which  are 
albuminous  matter  (albumen  and  animal  fibrine).  Now, 
as  the  blood  is  the  medium  of  nourishment,  the  blood 
being  first  formed  from  the  food,  and  afterwards  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  animal  body  from  the  blood,  so  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  from  the  albumen,  caseine,  and 
gluten  which  we  receive  in  the  form  of  bread,  peas,  &c, 
the  albuminous  substances  of  the  blood  are  formed, 
and  from  these  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  For  this 
reason,  articles  of  food  are  esteemed  nutritive  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  they  contain. 


479.    Formatwn   of  Ammonia.  —  Experiment.  —  Put 
some  gluten,  some  coarse  meal,  or  some  peas,  into  a 
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flask,  poor  ia  some  water,  and  connect  the  flask  by 
means  of  a  glass  tube  with  a  second  flask,  filled  about 
an  inch  deep  with  water,  and  let  them  remain  in  a 
moderately  warm  place.  Insert,  also,  between  the  cork 
and  the  neck  of  the  first  flask,  a  strip  of  lead-paper,  in 
such  a  manner  that  part  of  it  shall  hang  down  into  the 
flask.  The  following  changes  will  be  observed  to  take 
place,  more  rapidly  at  a  w^im,  more  slowly  at  a  cold 
temperature :  — 

a.)  Bubbles  of  gas  escape  from  the  glass  tube  into  the 
second  fiask;  they  consist  of  carbonic  acid  (and  some 
hydrogen),  as  may  be  seen  by  the  turbidness  which 
follows  on  the  addition  of  lime-water. 

b.)  The  lead-paper  is  colored  dark,  a  sign  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  being  generated. 

c.)  A  pungent  smell  of  ammonia  is  evolved  liom  the 
liquid  standing  over  the  gluten,  when  it  is  heated  with 
lime  or  potaasa ;  conseqaently  ammonia  has  also  been 
formed. 

If  we  compare  this  process  of  decomposition  with 
that  which  takes  place  on  the  putrefaction  of  non-azo- 
tized  substances  (§  445),  we  shall  observe  the  following 
principal  difference  in  the  result :  —  On  the  putrefaction 
of  albuminotis  si^stattces,  their  nitr(^en  and  sulphur  (and 
phosphorus)  combine  with  hydrogen,  forming  ammonia 
<md  sulphuretted  hydrogen  {and  pliosphurelted  hydro- 
gen). These  aeriform  substances  are  the  chief  cause  of 
the  very  disagreeable  odor  which  is  given  ofT  during  the 
decay  or  putrefaction  of  azotized  substances,  —  for  in- 
stance, animal  substances.  During  the  progress  of  this 
decomposition,  there  is  formed  also,  as  in  ligneous  fibre, 
a  brown  substance  resembling  humus. 

However  disgusting  may  be  the  products  of  pub^fac- 
tion  and  decay,  they  nevertheless  contain  within  them- 
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selves  the  genn  of  the  most  beantiful  compounds ;  the 
moat  beautiful  plants  arise  from  euch  prodncta  of  de- 
cay. Indeed,  the  moat  nauseoua-smelling  decaying 
azotized  substances  are  the  most  powerful  means  of 
rendering  oni  fields  ajid  gardens  ferdle  (the  best  ma< 
nures). 

480.  Fbrmation  of  Nitre.  —  Experimenl.  —  Mix  some 
dax-seed  meal  with  wood-ashes,  sand,  and  lime,  and  let 
this  mixture  remain  expoaed  to  the  air  for  several 
months  in  the  summer  season,  frequently  moistening  it 
with  water,  and  stirring  it.  If  the  mixture  ia  then 
treated  with  hot  water,  and  the  eolation  evaporated, 
prismatic  crystals  will  be  formed  from  the  latter  on 
cooling,  which  will  detonate  smartly  when  thrown  upon 
glowing  coals ;  they  consist  of  nilre  (^  207). 

Here,  also,  ammonia  is  in  the  first  place  formed 
from  the  nitrogen  of  the  vegetable  albumen,  present  in 
great  abundance  in  the  flax-seed  meal ;  but  it  is  induced 
by  the  predisposing  influence  of  the  strong  base  to  un- 
dergo still  further  putrefaction,  that  is,  to  attract  oxygen 
from  the  air,  whereby  water  is  formed  from  its  hydro- 
gen, and  nitric  acid  from  its  nitrogen,  the  latter  of 
which  combines  with  the  potassa  and  lime. 

Prom  ammonia  ^     N  H, 

and  oxygen         =    O,        O3 
are  formed  nitric  acid  and  water  =  N  O,  -^-  3  H  O. 

In  a  similar  manner  nitre  is  often  generated  in  arable 
land,  whence  it  passes  into  the  juice  of  plants;  thns  it 
is  known  that  beets  and  tobacco  growing  upon  very 
strongly  manured  soil,  and  also  thoae  rank  plants  grow- 
ing on  manure-heaps,  such  as  henbane,  thorn-apples, 
&c.,  are  frequently  so  rich  in  nitre,  that  when  dried 
they  emit  sparks,  if  burnt  on  charcoal. 

481,  The  extraordinary  facility  with  which  albumi- 
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nous  substances  unde^o  decomposUion,  when  they  aie 
exposed  to  tlie  ak  in  the  moist  state,  is  explained  very 
simply  by  Uie  tact  that  they  contain  five,  indeed,  six  ele- 
ments, and  always  several  atoms  of  each,  as  componenl^ 
parts  (§§  435, 439).  If  during  their  decomposition  they 
come  in  contact  with  non-azotized  substances,  these  al- 
so are  induced  to  enter  into  decomposition,  —  they  are, 
as  it  were,  infected.  There  follows  in  this  connectioD 
that  important  change  which  sugar  experiences  when  it 
is  broQght  in  contact  with  albuminous  substances  in  a 
state  of  decomposition.  This  metamorphosis,  kno^i^ 
under  the  name  of  spirituons  fermentation,  will  he  more 
particularly  considered  in  the  following  pages. 

RETROSPECT  OF  THE  ALBUMmOtTB  80BSTAHCB8  (At 
BUHEN,  CA6EINE,  GLUTEN). 

1.  The  albuminous  substances  are  characteiized  by 
containing,  not  only  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  but 
also  nitrogen  and  suiphur, 

2.  On  account  of  this  complex  nature,  tkey  are  decom- 
posed with  the  greatest  ease  (fermentation,  putrefaction, 
decay). 

3.  If  while  they  are  decomposing  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  other  organic  subatances,  they  cause  these 
also  to  enter  into  fermentation,  decay,  putrefaction,  &c, 

4.  All  vegetables  contain,  though  nut  always  in  great 
quantity,  one  of  these  substances  j  from  this  universal 
diffusion,  we  infer  that  it  has  an  important  office  to  dis- 
charge ; 

5.  Which  office  consists  undoubtedly  in  this,  that 
by  means  of  it  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  plants 
may  be  brought  about. 
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VL    CONVERSION  OF  SUGAR  INTO  ALCO- 
HOL  (A1.COBOLIC  Fermentation). 

482.  Experitaent.  —  Half  an  oonce  of  hooey  is  dis- 
solved in  fooT  ooDces  of  water,  and  some  of  the  gluten 
01  caaeine  from  experiment  §  479,  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position, is  added  to  it;  the  liquid  ia  then  pat  in  a 
moderately  warm  place  (18°  to  S4°  C),  when  it  soon 
enters  into  fermentation,  with  the  evolntioD  of  a  large 
quantity  of  gas.  If  you  perform  the  experiment  in  a 
p,,  ,^  flask    fumished    with    a 

bent  glass  tube,  one  end 
of  which  is  passed  under 
a  second  flask,  filled  with 
water,  which  is  invert- 
ed over  the  pneumatic 
trough,  the  gaa  may  easi- 
ly be  collected ;  it  consists 
of  carbonic  acid.  If  the  liquid  still  retains  a  sweet  taste 
afW  the  evolution  of  the  gas  has  ceased,  then  add  an- 
other portion  of  the  gluten  to  it,  whereby  the  fermenta- 
tion is  again  renewed.  Finally,  all  the  saccharine  taste 
will  have  disappeared,  and  the  liquid  will  have  ac- 
quired a  spirituous  flavor.  The  fermented  liquor  is 
called  metkeglin;  instead  of  sugar  it  contains  alcohol, 
and  this  is  the  reason  of  its  intoxicating  effect.  A.  por- 
tion of  the  gluten  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
converted  into  a  brownish  residue. 

All  albuminous  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
as,  for  instance,  old  cheese,  putrefying  flesh,  blood,  Sec, 
acts  like  putrefying  gluten;  but  the  substance  which 
possesses  this  fermenting  power  in  the  highest  degree  is 
the  altered  gluten  of  barley,  obtained  in  great  quan- 
42 
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&;y  as  a  secoadaiy  product  in  the  brewing  of  bea  (sni- 
huse  yeast,  or  brewer's  yeast).  AU  snbstanoeB  which 
are  able  to  excite  fermentatioa  in  solutions  of  sugar  are 
designated  by  the  term  ferment.  Sorfaoe  yeast  (§  488) 
ia  accordin^y  the  moat  powerful  ferment 

Experment.  —  Repeat  the  former  experiment,  adding, 
instead  of  the  gluten,  a  teaepoonfnl  of  yeast  to  the 
honey-water;  the  process  of  fennentation  will  now  pro- 
ceed much  more  rapidly  and  regularly. 

483.  The  change  wUch  the  sugar  experiences  during 
this  process  may  be  rendered  Tory  intelligible  by  com- 
paring togetlier  the  fcwmulas  of  sugar,  alcohol,  and  car- 
bonic acid. 

1  atom  of  honey  or  grape-sugar  conmsts  of  C^  0«  H« ; 
from  this  are  formed  1  atom  of  alcohol  ^  Ci  0«  H*, 

and  S  atoms  of  carbonic  add  =  Ci  O,  =x2C  O,. 

Alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  added  together,  yield 
again  the  constituents  of  sugar.  ITivs  st^ar  is  retohsed 
bg  fermentation  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  add. 


CbibooJcadd. 


BoUl  substances  did  not  previously  exist  in  the  sugar, 
but  they  are  new  products  of  a  peculiar  decomftoation 
of  the  sugar,  —  peculiar  for  Una  reason,  that  they  ue 
exclusively  made  up  of  the  elements  of  the  sugar, 
without  any  thing  being  either  subtracted  &om  it  or 
added  to  it  The  ferment  works  also  in  the  same  pe- 
ooliex  manner ;  it  induces  a  decomposition  of  the  sugar, 
yet  without  combining  with  ihe  sugar,  taking  any 
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thing  firom  it,  or  giving  any  thing  to  it;  its  mode  of 
opeiation  is  aoalogoos  to  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  when 
the  latter  converta  starch  into  sugar  (§  459).  The  ac- 
tion €ti  the  ferment,  however,  diff^s  from  that  of  sul- 
phuic  acid  just  alluded  to,  since  the  fcament  itself  does 
not  remain  unchanged,  but  is  also  decomposed  during 
the  feimentatioa.  Aocordin^y,  two  starts  of  changes 
are  going  on  by  the  side  of  each  oth^  in  the  fennenting 
liquids;  —  1.)  that  of  the  azotized  ferment;  2.)  that  of 
the  ntHMizotized  sugar.  The  ferment  always  commen- 
ces the  change,  whicli  is  cootinned  in  the  sugar,  as  if 
the  latter  were  infected.  The  fnocess  is  very  similar 
to  what  oocoTB  in  the  case  of  a  &esh  apple,  which  be- 
gins to  rot  on  coming  in  contact  with  one  already  in 
the  act  of  rotting. 

Experimeni.  —  Instead  of  honey,  take  a  solution  of 
white  sugar,  and  add  some  yeast  to  it ;  in  this  case  the 
fermentation  will  not  take  place  so  aooo,  since  the  cane- 
sugar  must  pass  into  giape-sngar  before  its  decom- 
position into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  can  commence. 
This  transition  takes  place  simply  by  the  addition  of 
one  atom  of  water;  for  if  one  atom  of  water  is  added 
to  the  cane-snger,  =  C,  H,  0„  there  is  formed  C^  H«  O., 
or^pe-sugar. 

WillK. 

484.  All  aeeet  vegetable  juices  pass  spontaneous^ 
into  fermentation  without  the  necessity  of  adding  to 
them  a  ferment,  because  they  always  contain  sugar  and 
one  of  the  albuminous  substances,  as  albumen,  caseine, 
or  gluten. 

JSa^/erimetU.  —  Submit  fi-eshly  expressed  beet-juice  to 
.8  tempoatuie  of  about  20°  or  35°  C, ;  the  juice  wiJ 
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soon  effervesce,  deposit  a  sediment,  Bad  be  oonTerted 
into  B  spiritaoas  liquid  (beet-wine). 

In  the  same  manner  currant  and  gooseberry  wines 
are  prepared  from  currants  and  gooseberries,  cider  from 
.  apples,  the  so-called  cherry-water  by  fermenting  and 
aftervmrds  distilling  the  cherry-jnice,  ram  by  ferment- 
ing and  afterwards  distilling  tiie  jnice  of  the  sngar- 
cane,  &c. 

The  most  common  of  all  the  fermentatdons  of  this 
kind  is  the  fermentation  of  the  grape-juice,  wine  being 
the  result  In  order  to  prepare  dear  wine,  the  grapes 
are  pressed,  the  juice  (must)  is  ponred  into  vata  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  them  in  the  cellar,  where,  as  the 
temperature  is  tolerably  low,  the  fermentation  proceeds 
so  slowly  that  it  is  not  completed  until  after  some 
months.  The  young  wine  is  racked  off  &om  the  lees, 
and  poured  into  fresh  vats  ;  it  still  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar  and  albuminous  matter,  which  are 
both  gradually  converted,  the  former  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  add,  the  latter  into  lees  (o/Ser  fermentation). 
In  the  manufacture  of  red  wine,  the  purple  grapes  are 
bruised,  and  then  fermented,  together  wit^  their  skins 
and  stalks ;  a  red  coloring  matter  is  extracted  from  the 
skins,  and  tannin  from  the  stalks  and  seeds,  the  tannin 
imparting  to  this  species  of  wine  its  favorite  astringent 
taste.  ^Mtrklitiff  wine  (Champagne)  is  made  by  letting 
the  fermentation  proceed  in  corked-up  bottles,  whereby 
the  carbonic  acid  formed  is  retained  in  the  wine. 

485.  The  grapes  growing  in  northern  countries,  tot 
instance,  in  Germany,  contain  proportionably  more 
albaminouB  matter  and  tartar  than  sugar,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  difference  in  the  smell  and  taste  of  wine. 
The  taste  of  the  German  wines  ia  not  sweet,  because 
Uie  albnminons  substances  present  are  more  than  suffi- 
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aent  to  decompose  all  the  sugar ;  the  odor  {the  J 
or  the  bouquet)  is  pccnliaily  pleasant,  becaoBc,  the  tartar 
being  abcindant,  there  is  generated  doling  the  fenaen- 
tation  a  volatile  substance  {(snaiUhic  ether),  which  poe- 
sesses  a  very  agreeable  odor. 

It  is  different  with  the  grapes  of  the  more  southern 
eomifyiet,  as  Greece,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c     Here,  in 
consequence  of  the  higher  temperatnie,  the  grapes  are 
richer  in  sugar,  bnt  poorer  in  tartar  and  albaminoiiB 
matter.    In  this  case  the  latter  substance  is  not  suffi- 
dent  to  effect  the  decompoution  of  all  the  sugar  daring 
the  fermentation,  so  tiiat  a  part  of  the  sogar  remains 
iindecomposed,  and  gives  to  the  wine  a  sweet  taste. 
Neither  is  any  (snanthic  ether  generated,  since  the  dae 
quejntify  of  tartar  is  wanting ;  conseqaenUy  these  wines 
possess  no  bouquet. 
486.  Ea^riment. —  If  some  wine  is  pat  into  a  retort, 
and  sabjected  to 
^ "^  distillation  at  a 

moderate  heat,  at 
first     the     more 
volatile    alcohol, 
together  with  the 
cenanthic    ether, 
will    pass    over. 
A  very  agreeable 
smelling  spirit  is 
ihas  obtained,  known  in  commerce  onder  the  name  of 
CognaCt  or  French  brandy/.     In  the  wine  countries,  the 
lees  remaining  after  the  wine  is  racked  off  are  general- 
ly used  for  this  purpose,  since,  in  the  swollen,  pap-Uke 
state  into  which  they  settle  in  the  vats,  they  retain  me- 
chanically a  large  quantity  of  wine. 
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487.  "Sext  to  vine,  beer  and  Ifrtm^  are  the  most  im- 
portADt  fennented  liqaora.  The  mannfactuie  of  them 
diCfera  esseotially  from  that  of  wine  in  this  respect; 
that  mateiials  are  employed  which  contain  no  sugar 
already  foimed,  but  inatead  of  it  starchf  snch  as  barley, 
wheat,  lye,  potatoes,  &c.  Staicb  cannot,  like  sngar,  be 
resdved  directly  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  add;  and, 
when  employed  in  the  mannfactuie  of  alcohol,  It  must 
previously  be  converted  into  sugar.  This,  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  is  always  effected  by  the  diastase  of  the  bar- 
ley-malt in  the  so-called  mashing  process  of  the  brewers 
and  brandy-distillerB  (§461). 

Ex^ferimetU.  —  Pour '  a  mixture  of  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  cold  water  and  two  ounces  of  boiling  water 
npon  half  an  ounce  of  bruised  malt,  and  set  it  aside  for 
some  hours  in  a  warm  place,  where  it  will  reach  a  tem- 
peratote  of  about  65°  or  75°  C. ;  a  aweet  liquid  is 
thos  obtained,  composed,  not  only  of  dextrine  and  sugar, 
but  containing  also  the  gluten,  thereby  rendered  solnble, 
which  was  present  in  the  malt.  The  brewer  calls  this 
liquid  the  wort.  Sliain  it  with  pesaure  through  a 
clotii,  and  boil  the  liquid  for  some  time,  until  it  becomes 
dear  and  transparent ;  then  let  it  cool  to  30°  C,  and  add 
to  it  a  teaspoonful  of  yeast ;  it  will  soon  begin  to  fer- 
ment, and  after  some  days  will  clarify  again ;  the  cUar, 
fermented  liquor  is  beer.  This  is  the  mode  of  making 
the  BerKa  white  or  pale  beer,  which  is  not  bitter.  If 
during  the  boiling  some  hops  (female  flowers  of  the  hop- 
vine)  are  added  to  tiie  wort,  an  aromatic  bitter  substant^ 
is  dissolved  from  them  {Utpulin),  which  not  only  imparts 
to  the  beer  a  pleasant  and  bitter  taste,  but  also  a  great- 
er body. 
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488.  What  is  paiticulariy  remarkable  in  the  above 
fennentation  (aig)erficialfermeiUation)  is  the  great  qoan- 
tdty  of  yeast  tiiat  separates.  It  proceeds  from  the  gla- 
ten  of  the  barley,  which  is  dissolved  dming  the  mashing 
process,  bat  in  the  coarse  of  the  fermentation  is  again 
precipitated  as  iosolable  yeast  This  is  called  surface 
yeast,  it  being  raised  to  the  sarface  in  conseqnenoe 
of  Uie  great  evolatioD  of  carbonic  acid,  and  when 
the  vats  are  fall,  it  is  caased  to  pass  oat  ttirongh  the 
banghole ;  it  is  the  best  ferment,  and  the  quantity  ob- 
tained in  the  last  experiment  is  eafficient  to  bring  to 
complete  fermentation  the  wort  of  a  whole  poond  of 
malt.  Its  power  of  exciting  fermentation  is  destroyed 
when  it  is  rendered  quite  dry,  or  when  it  is  boiled,  or 
very  finely  ttitorated ;  and  likewise  by  mixing  antisep- 
tic substances  with  it,  as,  for  instance,  alco- 
hol, {^roligneous  acid,  solphnroas  acid,  vola- 
tile oils,  &C.  This  yeast,  when  examined 
through  the  microscope,  has  exaotiy  the 
ffflxa  of  simple  vegetaUe  cells  (a) ;  and  their 
increase  in  the  wort  takes  place  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  most  simple  plants,  new  cells  or  bads 
developing  themselves  on  each  ^obnle  of  the  old  yeast 
These  g^obnles  are  hollow,  filled  with  an  azotized 
liquid,  to  which  is  to  be  ascribed  the  power  of  the 
yeast  to  excite  fermentation. 

New  beer  holds,  also,  some  sugar  and  gluten  in  solu- 
tion; therefore,  like  wine,  it  ondogoes,  when  kept,  a 
second  slight  fermentatixm  {after'ferme'atation).  If  this 
is  allowed  to  take  place  in  well-stopped  bottles,  so  that 
the  carbonic  acid  caimot  escape,  a  foaming  beer  {bottled 
beer)  is  obtained,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  manofac- 
ture  of  sparkling  Champagne. 

But  all  the  gluten  is  not  separated,  even  by  the  sec- 
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ond  fermentation,  end  hence  the  apper  fennentiog 
(light)  beer  nndergoes  a  still  farther,  change  on  bedng 
exposed  to  the  aii ;  it  is  the  alcohol,  however,  which  is 
now  altered  by  the  albiumnous  matter  undergoing  de- 
compoeition;  it  paases  into  vinegar,  and  the  beer  be- 
comes acid. 

489.  Meperwunt. — Bepeat  the  former  experiment, 
but  cool  the  wort  below  10°  C  before  adding  the  yeast, 
and  then  let  the  liquid  remain  in  a  cool  place ;  a  very 
gradual  fearmentation  takes  place,  which  will  not  be 
coBcsluded  for  several  weeks,  perhaps  even  montlis. 
Daring  this  process,  the  ccubonic  acid  is  evolved  in  very 
small  bobbles,  and  tiie  yeast  settles  at  tlie  bottom  of 
the  vessel  {sedmetU  ferment,  bottom  j/eiut).  The  beer 
thus  prepared  contains  ecaioely  a  trace  of  gluten  or 
yeast,  and  therefore  can  be  kept  for  years  without  be- 
coming soor;  it  is,  moreover,  rii^er  in  carbonic  acid 
than  that  obtained  by  the  snperfidal  fermentation  pro- 
cess, because  at  the  lower  temperature,  and  by  the  more 
gradual  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  was  able  to 
retain  more  of  it  The  stronger  kinds  of  beer  (Bavanatt 
beer,  atraag  beer,  &c.)  are  made  in  this  way.  The  thick 
bottom  yeast,  separating  during  this  process,  acta  in- 
deed as  an  excite  of  fermentation  upon  the  sugar,  but 
far  more  slowly  and  g^itiy  than  the  i^otiiy  surfiuM  yeast 

490.  The  peculiarities  of  the  two  methods  of  fermen- 
tation may  be  elwudated  as  follows  :  — 


o.)  iakes  place  U  a  higher  lempei^  M    a    low«r    temperatora     (5- 

MDn(ia-3(ia  C.)i  10=0). 

h.)  tekea  plan  rtipMlj  (in  [litM  or  slowlj  (in  uz  or  eight  weeks). 

fimrdaT*); 

«.}  iiilbiacaMtii^ier&etaepHatioii  in  tliit  cue  tfaoniii^  avatUioii  of 

oftheTeastlif  floiringOTeri  the  jreut  bj  settliiig. 

<f 0  xu&o  ]resst  is  BdcIj  divided  bottom  jeast  is  compocl  and  hesTj. 

andfrotbji 
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«.J  ■ar&uyMitltftitrongexdter       bottom  yeutk  feeble  Hzcitar  of  fbr- 

of  f^nneiitatioa ;  mantBilon. 

f^  tni&ce  fennenled  beer  soon  be-        bottom  rerment«d  beer  does  not. 

7)  nu&Mftnuentedbeercontidiu  bottom  flmneDted  beer  ntore. 

bat  little  caAonic  add ; 

k.)  Berves  for  the  mumfftctnra  of  ■erreiforthemaim&ctnreofBtcoiig 

weak  beer;  beer. 

1.)  brlowcnngdutemperatiiTethe  bj   nidng   Oie   tempenttire   the 

enifiue  fetmeotatton  mxj  be  bottom    ftnnentadon    m>j   be 

coHTerted  into  bottom  fennen-  converted  loto  loiftce  fermeD- 

tation.  t»tioii. 

ExpenmefU.  —  Subject  a  weighed  or  measured  qnan- 
tity  of  beer  to  distUlation  (§  486) ;  a  weak  (Ucohol,  to- 
gether with  carbonic  Eicid,  will  first  pass  over,  and  finally 
only  a  wateiy  Uqnid.  Poor  the  yet  flnid  residue  into  a 
cap,  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place ;  it  dries  np,  forming  a 
dry  amorphoas  mass  {extract  of  beer),  which  consists 
prindpally  of  dextrine,  sugar,  and  the  bitter  principle  of 
hops.  By  determining  tlie  strength  and  the  quantity  of 
the  alcohol,  and  the  weight  of  the  extract  obtained,  we 
have  the  two  most  important  factors  for  estimatiDg  the 
nature  and  parity  of  the  beer. 

BRASDY. 

491.  The  preparation  of  Inandy  is  similar  to  that  of 
becff,  inasmacb  as  sabstances  containing  starch  are  like- 
wise employed  in  the  preparation  of  it,  and  as  the  starch 
most  first  be  converted  into  sugar  before  the  fermenta- 
tion can  proceed.  This  is  done,  as  in  the  case  of  beei, 
by  the  mashing  process,  that  is,  by  the  operation  of  the 
diastase  of  iJie  malt  upon  the  starch.  To  this  end 
^tJier  boiled  and  mashed  potatoes  or  rye  are  mixed 
witli  bruised  barley-malt  and  hot  water,  so  as  to  form 
a  paste,  which  is  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70^^  C, 
until  a  complete  ffBrnation  of  sugar  is  effected;  then 
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bcewerB*  yeast  (snifaoe  fennent)  is  added  to  tbe  sweei 
mash  or  wort  previonsly  cooled  oS,  whereby  fermenta- 
tion is  iadnced.  When  this  fermentation  is  concluded, 
put  the  mass  into  a  copper  boiler,  and  distil  the  vola- 
tile alcohol  irom  the  non-volatile  parts  (husks,  gluten, 
fibrous  matter,  Sic).  The  residue  is  used  as  a  nourishing 
food  for  the  iattening  of  cattle.  Formerly  umple  stills 
were  used  for  this  distillation,  and  a  thin  spirit  {broody 
or  low  teines)  was  obtained,  which  consisted  of  about 
one  third  of  alcohol  and  two  thirds  of  water ;  bat  now  a 
more  comphcated  apparatus  is  tmiversally  employed,  by 
means  of  which  a  brandy  of  double  tiie  strength  is  ob- 
tained (rectified  spirit).  The  principle  upon  which  this 
apparatus  depends  will  be  explained  in  the  following 
experiment 

493.  Beetifieation  or  Strengiheimiff  of  Brands.  —  -^^ 
perimenL  —  Pour  three  ounces  of  common  brandy  in- 
to a  capacious  flask,  and  carefully  distil  half  of  it 
into  a  veaeel,  which  is  cooled  by  means  of  very  cold 
water,  or  what  is  still  better,  by  ioe.    If  the  brandy 


contained  thirty  per  cent,  of  spirit,  then  the  ounce  and 
a  half  of  alcohol,  first  passing  over,  will  contain   at 
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least  fi%  per  cent  Alcohol  is  more  voUUUe  than 
mter,  therefore  it  first  passes  over,  in  company  with  a 
amaller  quantity  of  the  latter,  while  the  laiger  quantity 
of  the  water,  together  with  the  fusel  oil  which  might 
have  been  cont^ned  in  the  brandy,  remains  behind  in 
the  fiash  (phlegm). 

493.  EaeperimenL  —  If  yon  connect  with  the  flask 
and  the  receiver  an  intermediate  vessel,  a  wide-moathed 
vial,  for  instance,  which  is  easily  done  by  means  of 


two  glass  tubes  bent  at  right  angles,  and*  a  cork  perfo- 
rated with  two  boles,  and  then  repeat  the  above  ex- 
periment of  distillation,  the  alcohol  Ttqwrs  passing  over 
will  first  condense  in  the  middle  vesseL  Bat  as  this 
vessel  is  not  co<ded  down,  the  liquid  condensed  in  it 
will  finally  also  boil,  and  the  vapors  thus  formed  will 
pass  over  into  the  receiver  surrounded  with  cold  water, 
and  will  there  be  condensed  for  the  second  time.  In 
this  manner  a  double  distillation  (rectificatloo)  is  effect- 
ed. The  flask  contains  boiling  brandy  (at  30°  Tral- 
les*) ;  the  intermediate  vessel,  boiling  rectified  alcohol 

*  Thealodiolometeiof  TntUetflcMUt  toafigoreon  theiteniiwliicliinili- 
cfllai  tits  peneaUge  of  alcohol,  ly  valame,  in  the  liqtUK  in  which  It  f* 
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(at  abont  50°  Tralles).  After  the  termiDation  of  the 
experiment,  the  first  .vessel  will  contain  phlegm ;  the 
second,  weak  apirit ;  and  the  third,  very  stjong  highly 
rectified  spbit  {of  70  to  80'^  TraJlea). 

If  yon  adapt  to  the  corks  of  the  first  two  vessels  a 
couple  of  thermometers,  which  shall  dip  into  the  liqmd, 
yon  will  find  that  the  liquid  in  the  flask  boiled  at  ^e 
commencement  of  the  experiment  at  85°  C,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  experiment  at  from  95  to  100°  C^  while  that 
contained  in  the  second  vessel  commenced  boiling  at 
80°  C,  and  ended  with  boiling  at  from  85°  to  90°  C. 
It  is  obviona  from  this  that  a  strong  spirit  boils  at  a 
mnch  lower  temperature  than  that  at  which  weaker 
spirits  boiL  The  strongest  alcohol  (absolate)  boils  at 
78°  C,  consequently  at  twenty-two  degrees  lower  than 
water. 

494.  Experiment.  —  Connect  with  a  flask  a  tolerably 
targe  glass  tube,  which  is  so  bent  that  its  middle  part 
may  have  a  alight  inclination  upwards,  as  is  shown  in 
the  annexed  figure ;  from  b,  this  tube  is  wound  round 

Pit-  !»■ 


with   moistened   wick-yam,   the  end  of  which  hangs 
down  at  o.     At  o,  bind  a  strip  of  cloth   (several  times 
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fohled  together  and  smeared  with  some  drops  of  olive- 
oil)  rounct  the  tube,  so  that  the  water  from  the  wick 
may  not  ran  down  npon  the  flaak.  Now  distil  as  be- 
fore three  ounces  of  brandy,  but  during  the  distillation 
continualty  drop  cold  water  npon  the  wick-yam,  at  6, 
in  order  to  cool  the  vapor  of  brandy  as  it  passes  over. 
Catch  the  water  running  down  the  outside  of  the  tobe 
in  a  vessel  placed  below  the  end  of  the  wick-yam. 
If  the  distiUation  is  arrested  when  about  one  ounce 
of  brandy  has  passed  over,  we  shall  have  a  stronger 
spirit  in  the  receiver  than  was  obtained  in  the  expoi- 
ment  in  ^492,  becanse,  by  the  partial  cooling  of  the 
vapor  of  the  brandy,  the  principal  part  of  the  less  vol- 
atile aqueons  steam  was  condensed,  and  therefore  a 
vapcnr  richer  in  alcohol  passed  into  the  receiver,  while 
the  water  condensed  in  the  tobe  flowed  back  into  the 
flask. 

This  |Hin<^ple  of  partial  refrigeration  has  been  most 
succesBfttUy  applied  to  the  distiUation  of  brandy  on  a 
large  scale.  The  best-known  apparatus  used  for  this 
pnrpose  is  called  the  dephleg^ 
motor,  and  is  so  contrived  that 
the  hot  vapors  rising  from  the 
still  must  pass  through  sevea^ 
copper  channels  before  reac^ng 
the  refrigerator;  these  channels 
have  a  division-wall  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  are  kept  cold  exter- 
nally by  a  constant  current  of 
water.  We  obtain  in  tMa  way 
a  spirit  of  from  70°  to  80°  Tralles,  while  a  simple  still 
yields  only  a  weak  spirit  of  30°  Tralles. 

495.  Alcohol  is  rendered  not  only  itronger,  but  purer, 
by  the  above-mentioned  rectification.     Besides  alcohol, 
43 
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there  is  foimed  from  grain  and  potatoes,  during  fer- 
meotatioD,  an  oily,  disagreeably  smelliDg  liqaid,  the  so- 
called  _/iueIoi/,  and  also  some  vioegar.  Both  are  leas 
volatile  than  alcohol,  and  therefore,  daring  the  ahove 
rectification,  are  for  the  most  part  condensed  with  the 
water,  which  flows  back.  The  phlegm  is  accordingly 
a  mixtore  of  water  with  alcohol,  fasel  oil,  and  vinegar. 
The  alcohol  may  be  thoroughly  purified  from  the  fusel 
oil  by  letting  it  stand  for  some  time  in  contact  with 
freshly  burnt  charcoal,  and  then  filtering  it  off;  the  fdsel 
oil  remains  liehind  in  the  pores  of  the  charcoal  (§  105). 
It  is  still  more  advantageous  to  let  the  alcoholic  rapois, 
before  their  condensatioD  after  distillation,  p)a9s  through 
a  cylinder  filled  with  charcoal,  and  applied  over  the 
dephlegmator. 

496.  In  the  same  way  that  l»andy  is  made  in  Ger- 
many from  grain  and  potatoes,  a  spirituous  liquor 
called  arrack  is  prepared  in  the  East  Indies  firom  rice, 
by  mashing,  fermenting,  and  distilling,  and  mixing 
with  it  the  seeds  of  the  palm-tree,  thus  imparting  to  it 
a  peculiar  flavor,  and  an  odor  resembling  that  of  mm. 

497.  All  fermented  liquors  contain  alcohol,  and  owe 
to  this  their  intoxicating  power.  The  quantity  of  it 
contained  in  oui  ordinary  spirituous  liquors  is  shown 
in  the  following  table :  — 

Pun  ALcoboL 
Bi  100  maunres  of  common  beer  are  contained     II  —    2  meuniM. 

"  "         BtTong  beer,  3    —   S  " 

"  "         porter  or  ale,  6   —   8  " 

"  "  wine,  10   —  IS  " 

"  "         MEidnnwine,  IS   — M  " 

"  "         French  brand;,  40   —  4S  " 

"  "  liqncar,  45   —  50  " 

"  "         mm  ot  arrack,  50   —  60  " 

"  "  rcctifled  spirit,  60   —  70  " 

"  "         alcohol,  70  —  76  " 

'  "  highly  rectified  atcoho!,  86    —  90         " 


_.oo<^lc 
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SPIRIT  OF  WtNB,  OB  ALCOHOL. 

498.  Atthydrous  Alcohol  —  Alcohol  has  as  yet  only 
been  obtained  by  the  fermenialion  of  sugar.  In  the 
preceding  chapters  we  have  already  shown  how  alcohol 
is  formed,  how  it  is  rendered  stronger,  and  how  it  is 
'  purified.  This  is  done  by  incomplete  distillation,  or 
by  incomplete  condensation,  since  the  alcohol  is  more 
difficolt  to  volatilize  than  water,  and  its  vapor  more 
difficnlt  to  condense  than  steam.  Bat  all  the  water 
cannot  be  separated  in  this  way  from  the  alcohol,  as 
the  alcohol  retains  one  tenth  part  of  the  water  so  fiimly 
that  it  can  neither  be  withdrawn  from  it  by  distillation 
nor  by  cooling.  In  order  to  procnre  it  absolutely  an- 
hydroas,  a  body  must  be  presented  to  it  which  has  a 
greater  affinity  for  water,  and  fixes  it  so  firmly,  that  it 
cannot  evaporate  with  the  alcohol  at  the  boiling  point 
of  the  latter.     Such  a  body  is  quicklime, 

Experiment.  —  Put  into  a  flask  one  ounce  of  quick- 
lime that  has  been  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  poor 
upon  it  one  ounce  of  very  strong  alcohol ;  connect  a 
receiver  vrith  the  flask,  as  in  the  experiment  in  §  493, 
and  let  the  mixture  remain  in  repose  for  one  day.  The 
time  gradually  combines  with  the  water  of  the  alcohol 
(it  slakes),  and  the  latter  ia  procured  anbydrons  by  dis- 
tilling it  ofl*  at  a  moderate  heat  The  best  method  of 
distilling  in  this  case  is  over  the  water-bath  (Fig-  83). 
Anhydrous  alcohol  ia  also  caUed  absolute  alcohol  In 
this  experiment,  the  vessels  used  must  be  previously 
rinsed  out,  not  with  water,  but  with  strong  alcohol, 
because  the  moisture  adhering  to  the  vessel  would 
again  impart  water  to  the  anhydrous  alcohol. 

499.  iVppcrites  of  Alcohol  —  Alcohol  has  a  burning 
taste,  and  a  penetrating,  agreeable  odor.  Strong  alco- 
hol, especially  absolute  alcohol,  acts  as  a  poison  when 
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Bwallowed ;  but  when  diluted,  it  is,  as  is  well  Imowii, 
stimolating  and  intoxicating. 

Strong  aloohol  haa  never  been  frozen,  even  at  a 
cold  of  — 100°  C ;  it  is  therefore  excellently  adapted 
iot  the  making  of  thennometers  by  which  great  de- 
grees of  cold  are  to  be  measored.  For  this  reason  it  is 
likewise  serviceable  in  the  illnminating-gas  apparatus, 
for  preventdng  in  winter  the  freezing  of  the  water  which 
settles  in  tiie  gas-pipes,  and  the  consequent  obstmction 
of  the  pipes.  The  illuminating  gas,  on  leaving  the  gas- 
ometers, is  first  made  to  pass  tiiroagh  alcohol  before  it 
is  conducted  farther,  whereby  the  eteam  is  not  only 
wittidrawn  from  the  gas,  but  so  much  vapor  of  alcohol 
is  abo  added  to  it,  that  the  liquid  now  condensing  in  the 
pipes  does  not  freeze  at  the  temperature  of  our  winters. 

If  conunon  alcohol  is  placed  in  an  open  vessel,  the  al- 
cohol evaporates  more  rapidly  than  thewattt  contained 
in  it  Strong  alcohol  may  also  attiact  water  from 
the  air.  Thus  is  explained  why  all  spiritnous  liquids 
must,  when  in  andosed  vessels,  lose  strength,  and  be- 
come richer  in  water.  The  young  chemist  is  frequently 
lendnded  of  this  fact  in  the  case  of  the  spirit-lamp ;  it 
will  not  bum  when  it  has  remained  exposed  to  the  aJr 
for  some  time  unprotected.  Why  not?  The  spirit  has 
passed  away  through  the  wick,  the  phlegm  remaining 
behind. 

The  boiling  and  evaportUion  of  alcohol  have  already 
been  treated  of  at  ^^  493  and  494,  and  the  cominaHon 
of  it  in  §  121.  Alcohol  contuns  so  little  carbon,  tbat 
no  soot  is  separated  daring  its  combustion ;  hence,  also, 
the  alcohol  flame  emits  but  a  feeble  light  The  strength 
best  adapted  for  spirit  used  in  bnnuDg  is  that  from  ^5P 
to  80°  Tralles ;  if  weaker,  all  the  water  will  not  evapo- 
rate during  the  combustion,  and  phlegm  remains  behind. 

500.  Alcohol  may  be  mixed  with  water  in  evcay  [«o- 
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portion,  and  it  becomes  specifically  heavier  the  more 
water  it  contains ;  therefore,  its  specific  gravity  is  a  very 
umple,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sure,  test  for  the  greater 
or  less  strength  of  alcohol.  This  is  most  conveniently 
ascertained  by  the  areometer  (alcoholometer).  Abso- 
lute alcohol  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.793 ;  that  is,  a 
vessel  capable  of  containing  just  1,000  grains  of  water 
is  entirely  filled  by  792  grains  of  absolute  alcohol ;  it  is 
accordingly  about  one  fifth  lighter  than  water.  In  this 
alcohol,  the  alcoholometer  sinks  te  the  topmost  point 
of  the  scale,  to  100^,  while  in  pure  water  it  noks  to 
the  lowest  degree  only  of  the  scale,  which  is  maAed 
0°  (§  16).  The  scales  most  in  use  are  those  of  IVaBes 
and  Richter,  which  deviate  very  widely  fix)ra  each  oth- 
er, since  IValles  made  the  mixtures  of  alcohol  and 
water  from  which  he  determined  the  degrees  by  meas- 
wre  or  volume,  while  Richter  made  them  by  weiffH. 
The  former,  for  instence,  called  that  alcohol  which 
iri.  lor  consisted  of  one  measure  of  alcohol  and  one 
measure  of  water,  fi/tj/  degrees ;  but  the  lat- 
ter gave  this  number  to  a  mixture  consisting 
of  one  pound  of  alcohol  and  one  pound  of 
water.  There  most,  of  course,  be  more  alco- 
hol in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  mixture, 
because  one  pound  of  alcohol  occupies  a 
greater  volume  than  one  ponnd  of  water;  and 
thus  is  explained  why  one  and  the  same  alco- 
hol shows  more  degrees  on  Tralles's  alcohol- 
ometer, and  consequently  appears  stronger 
than  by  Kichter's. 
If  you  mix  50  measures  of  alcohol  and  50  measures 
of  water,  yoa  do  not  obtein  100  measures,  but  only 
about  97 ;  thus  a  condensation  takes  place,  as  in  the  mix- 
ing of  sulphuric  acid  with  water  (§  173).  This  explains 
43' 
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tiie  healing  wfaich  always  takes  place  when  water  and 
alcohol  are  mixed  together.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
is  of  economical  importance  for  those  merchants  who 
now  frequently  prepare  brandy  by  diluting  strong  spirit 
with   water,   since  this   liqmd  is   commonly  sold  by 


501-  Alcohol,  like  water,  is  a  solvent  for  many  sob- 
stances,  and,  indeed,  it  not  only  dissolves  many  sub- 
stances which  aie  also  soluble  in  water,  such  as  tannin, 
sugar,  &C.,  but  many  others,  which  are  insoluble  or  near- 
ly insoluble  in  water,  such  as  resins,  volatile  oils.  Sec 

Experiment.  —  Ponr  into  a  fiask,  containing  one  dram 
of  bruised  ffoUttuts,  an  ounce  of  water,  and  into  anoth- 
er flask,  containing  the  same  quantity  of  gall-nnts,  an 
ounce  of  alcohol;  fasten  over  both  flasks  a  piece  of 
moistened  bladder,  in  which  some  holes  have  been 
pierced  with  a  needle,  and  set  them  aside  for  some  days 
in  a  warm  place.  We  obtain  in  both  cases  dark-col- 
ored, veiy  astrii^nt-tasting  liquids  (infusions  and  tine- 
ftwej),  which  are  to  be  darified  by  filtration.  They  both 
hold  in  solotion  a  peculiar  principle  of  gall-nuts,  called 
tannin  or  ftnunc  acid.  The  watery  infusion  will  decom- 
pose after  a  time,  with  the  formation  of  vegetable 
mould;  but  not  so  the  spirituous  tincture,  because  al- 
cohol has  the  power  of  preventing  the  commencement 
of  pntiefection. 

Experiment.  —  Prepare  in  the  way  just  described 
an  infusion  from  one  dram  of  powdered  cinnamon 
and  water.  A.  sUghtly  colored  liquid  is  obtained,  and 
this,  if  evaporated  on  a  warm  stove,  leaves  behind  an 
almost  tasteless  gum,  which  easily  dissolves  again  in 
water.  Now  pour  some  alcohol  npon  the  cinnamon 
that  remains,  and  let  them  digest  (or  several  days ;  we 
ahall  obtain  a  daik-brown,  fiery,  spicy,  and  astringent- 
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tasted  liqmd  (tiacture  of  drntamum).  If  Bome  of  this 
tiucinre  is  eYopontsd  to  drynesB,  a  brovn,  gUHtening 
maflfl  (renn)  remains  behind,  which  may  be  ledissolved 
in  alcohol,  but  not  in  water.  Besides  several  other  sub- 
stances, the  water  has  accordingly  dissolved  principally 
gum,  the  alcohol  prin<upally  resin  (and  volatile  oil)  Ironi 
the  cinnamon. 

These  examples  are  suffitnent  to  show  in  how  many 
ways  alcohol  may  be  employed  as  a  means  of  solntaon 
and  preservation.  The  principal  solutions  effected  by 
it  are, — 

a.)  The  tinctures  of  pharmacy,  alcoholic  extracts  ot 
medicinal  plants,  toots,  barks,  &c. 

b.)  The  lac  v(BiUshes,  solutions  of  resin  in  alcohol 

c)  The  so-called  perfumed  waters,  eau  de  Colt^ne,  so- 
lations  of  vfdatile  oils  in  alcohol,  &c. 

d.)  The  Uquemv  and  eordiaiSf  solutions  of  volatile  oils 
(oil  of  cmnin,  oil  of  peppermint,  &c.)  sweetened  with 
sugar,  or  of  bitter  and  aromatic  substances  (sweet-flafj^ 
cloves,  orange-peel,  Jcc),  in  alcohoL 

Two  of  the  various  changes  which  alcohol  may  un- 
de^o  are  specially  important,  namely,  its  conveniion 
into  eOur  and  vmegar. 


VII.    CONVERSION  OF   ALCOHOL   INTO 
ETHER. 

503.  Elai/le,  or  OlefiaiU  6as.—EixpermetU.  —  mx. 
very  gradually,  and  with  constant  stirring,  two  ounces 
of  common  sulphuric  acid  with  half  an  ounce  of  strong 
alcohol  (§  84} ;  the  heating  which  ensues  on  the  uiiion 
of  these  two  fluids  is  still  greater  than  that  which  takes 
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place  on  mixing  together  BolphTiric  acid  and  water. 
When  the  mixture  is  cold,  pour  it  into  a  flask,  and  heat 
it  in  a  sand-bath  (see  Fig.  84),  at  first  caationsly,  that 
it  may  not  rise  over,  and  afterwards  somewhat  more 
strongly ;  a  kind  of  gas  is  evolved,  which  is  to  be  col- 
lected, as  has  been  described,  in  flasks  immeraed  io  cold 
water.  Inflame  the  gas  contained  in  one  of  the  flasks, 
and  immediately  pour  in  Water ;  it  bums  with  a  highly 
Inminous  flame ;  it  ia  ilhrniTtaHnff  g-as  (Gt'tl,),vth\eh  is 

formed  from  the  alcohol.  The  alcohol 
Fig.  138.  ^g   resolved   into  illumnatitiff  gas  and 

j^^  /£        UTOter,  which  latter  combines  with  the 

sulphuric  acid  remaining  behind. 


!■  Ibniud  from  ■Icobo),     OlDmiiutlni  gu   ) 


There  are  likewise  formed  at  the  same  time  solpbrar- 
ouB  and  carbonic  acids,  the  former  of  which  may  easily 
be  recognized  by  the  smell ;  they  are  generated  by  Uie 
carbon  of  a  portion  of  the  alcohol  decomposing  a  por- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid,  and  abstracting  from  the  latter  its 
oxygen.  In  order  to  purify  the  illuminating  gas  from 
these  two  volatile  acids,  it  has  only  to  be  conducted 
through  milk  of  lime  before  it  is  collected. 

The  illuminating  gas  thus  obtained  has  received  the 
name  of  elagle,  or  ole/iant  gas,  because  it  condenses  with 
the  chlorine,  forming  an  ethereal  Uquid,  which,  like  oil, 
is  insoluble  in  water. 

503.  &i^huric  Ether. — Expervment. —  Mix  one  ounce 
of  strong  alcohol  with  one  ounce  of  common  sulphu- 
ric acad,  but  now  without  cooling  the  vessel  by  cold 
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watei,  because  by  ^e  beating  of  the  mixtore  the  desiied 
chemical  change  is  promoted.  That  snch  a  change  has 
really  taken  place  is  known  by  the  pecitliar  sniell,  differ- 
ent from  that  of  alcohol,  and  by  the  altered  (brownish) 
color  (^  the  liquid.  The  change  which  a  portion  of  the 
alcohol  has  hereby  ezpoieaced  is  aa  foUowB :  — 


While  in  the  former  experiment,  by  an  excess  of  snl- 
phnric  acid,  two  atoms  of  oxygen  and  two  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen were  separated  from  the  alfsohol,  in  the  latter 
case  the  alcohol  loses  only  half  as  mach  of  these  two 
elements,  namely,  one  atom  of  each,  which  two  com- 
bine to  form  water.  From  the  alcohol  (dHiO,) 
there  is  formed  a  new  body  (CfHtO)  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  oxide  of  ethyle  (Ae  O),  because  it  is 
able,  like  a  base,  to  combine  with  acids.  In  the  pres- 
ent case  the  oxide  of  ethyle  meets  with  free  sulphuric 
-  add,  with  which  it  combines,  forming  bitvipkaie  ftf 
oxide  of  ethyle  (Ae  O,  2  S  O,  +  4  H  O).  This  com- 
pound, which  is  contained  in  the  eUxir  aeidaat  HaUeri 
and  in  the  mistwa  aulpkurico-acida,"  is  more  simply 
designated  by  the  name  of  sviphuric  ether. 

504.  Ether.  —  If  the  liquid  of  the  preceding  experi- 
ment, consisting  of  sulphuric  ether,  ia  heated,  it  reeolvea 
itself  into  oxide  of  ethyle  (ether),  water,  and  sDlphtuio 
add. 

EayKriment.  —  Put  the  mixture  prepared  from  alcohol 
and  sniphnric  add  into  a  dask  connected  with  a  ^aM 

*  'Pnptn^tmt  occaning  fn  loiiie  Eonpean  phannMapceiM. 
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tube  and  a  receirer  (see  Fig.  106),  close  the  opening 
remaining  between  the  neck  of  the  receiver  and  ihe 
glass  tnbe  by  binding  round  it  a  piece  of  moistened 
bladder,  in  which  some  fine  holes  are  pierced,  and  heat 
the  flask  carefully  in  a  sand-bath  till  the  contents  of  it 
assume  a  bubbling  motion.  Mblntain  the  boiling  of 
the  liquid  till  about  half,  or  at  most  three  qnarters,  of 
an  ounce  of  the  liquid  is  distilled  over.  In  tiiis  experi- 
ment the  liquor,  as  it  is  distilled,  must  be  subjected  to 
a  powerful  refrigeration,  because  it  is  extremely  vola- 
tile ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  perform  the  experiment 
in  winter,  and  to  surround  the  receiver  with  snow. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  bring  any  burning  sub- 
stance too  near  the  vapors  or  the  liquid  which  pass 
over,  as  they  are  both  exceedingly  inflammable.  The 
distilled,  colorless  liquid  possesses  a  penetrating,  pleas- 
ant smell ;  it  la  called  crude  ether. 

In  order  to  purify  it,  shake  it  up  in  a  small  vessel 
with  half  an  ounce  of  water,  and  one  dram  of  potassa 
lye ;  close  the  vial,  and  let  it  remain  standing  for  an 
hour  with  the  bottom  upwards.  Crude  ether  contains 
a  mixture  of  water,  alcohol,  and  frequently  also,  when 
the  distillation  is  continued  too  long,  some  sulphurous 
acid ;  these  substances  combine  with  the  water  and  the 
potassa  added,  and  form  with  them  the  heavier  liquid  ■ 
layer,  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vial.  The 
very  thin  and  mobile  liquid  floating  above  is  ether, 
which  separates,  because  it  comports  itself  towards  wa- 
ter in  the  same  manner  as  oil  does,  and  is  dissolved  by 
it  only  in  very  small  quantity.  If  you  now  loosen  the 
stopper  of  the  inverted  vial,  the  aqueous  liquid  will  run 
out,  while  the  ether  remains  behind.  If  the  latter  is  re- 
quired entirely  pare,  it  must  be  again  distilled  or  rectified. 

The  most  profitable  way  of  preparing  ether  on  a 
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lai^  scale  is  the  following.  Nine  ponnds  of  sniphnric 
acid  and  five  pounds  of  alcohol  are  mixed  together,  and 
heated  to  tlie  boiling  point.  While  the  mixtnre  is  still 
boiling,  jnst  so  mnch  alcohol  is  allowed  gradually  to 
drop  in,  as  there  is  ether  distilled  over.  One  single 
pound  of  sulphuric  acid  is  then  sufficient  gradually 
to  convert  into  ether  thirty  pounds  of  alcohol,  at  nine- 
1y  per  cent,  or  an  unlimited  quantity  of  absolute  al- 
cohol. 

505.  Explanation  of  the  Formation  of  Ether.  —  Alco- 
hol is  distingaisbed  irom  ether  merely  by  this,  that  it 
contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxy- 
gen, consequently  one  atom  of  water,  more  than  the 
latter.  Accordingly,  the  production  of  ether  may  thus 
be  explained  in  the  simplest  manner ;  sulphuric  acid, 
on  account  of  its  strong  affinity  for  water,  abstracts  from 
the  alcohol  one  atom  of  water,  and  thus  the  alcohol  is 
converted  into  ether.  But  the  process  is  somewhat  more 
complex,  because  there  is  an  intermediate  station  —  the 
bisulphate  of  oxide  of  ethyle  —  on  the  way  between  the 
alcohol  and  the  ether.  This 
complex  compound,  having 
the  character  of  a  salt,  acts 
very  differently  according  as 
it  is  heated  in  a  concentrat- 
ed or  in  a  diluted  condition. 
When  diluted  with  six,  or, 
at  most,  with  eight  atoms  of  water,  this  compound 
boils  at  fifom  130°  to  140°  C^  and  is  thereby  resolved 
into  ether,  water,  and  bydrated  sulphuric  acid ;  the  two 
former  volatilize  without  combining  chemically  with 
each  other,  and  the  latter  remains  behind.  When 
the  bisulphate  of  the  oxide  of  ethyle  is  diluted  with 
from  nine  to  ten  atoms  of  water,  it  boils  even  at  a 
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lower  temperatiue  than  130°  C^  and  is  tlia«]>y  le- 
UndntBCP.  Solved    into    alcohol    and 

hydrated  stdphmic  add. 
gjgaM.  Here,  too,  ether  and  water 

ate  first  separated,  bnt  both, 

when  in  a  nascent  state, 
^Sfcij*    combine    cheinically   with 

each  other,  forming  alco- 
hoi.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  last-mentioned 
method  of  preparing  ether,  the  sulphnric  acid  becomes 
ineJfectual  after  it  has  transformed  thirty  times  its  own 
weight  of  alcohol  at  ninety  per  cent,  into  ether;  it  has 
then  become  so  diluted  by  the  water  which  it  lias  ab- 
stracted from  the  hydrated  alcohol,  that  nearly  nine 
atoms  of  water  have  combined  with  two  atoms  of  sol- 
phuric  add.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in  the  first 
part  of  this  work,  by  several  experiments,  how  other 
bodies  also,  at  different  temperatnres,  evince  sometimes 
a  stronger,  sometimes  a  weaker  affinity  for  water,  or, 
indeed,  none  at  all  for  it. 

506.  ExperiTnenis  with  Ether. 

a.)  Pom  some  drops  of  ether  apon  the  hand;  it  will 
evaporate  in  a  few  moments,  imparting  to  the  hand  a 
perceptible  feeling  of  coldness  (§40).  Ether  is  so  verg 
volaiile  that  it  boila  when  in  summer  it  is  pat  in  the 
Bun  (at  35°  C.) ;  therefore  it  must  always  be  kept  in 
'  tightiy  closed  bottles,  and  in  a  cool  place. 

b.)  IMp  one  piece  of  wood  into  ether,  another  into 
alcohol,  and  hold  both  to  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  the 
ether  bums  with  far  greater  briskness,  and  also  with 
a  much  more  luminous  and  a  somewhat  foliginons 
flame.  Its  stronger  illntninating  power  is  simply  ex- 
plained by  its  containing  a  larger  amoant  of  carbon. 
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The  process  in  bnming  is  the  same  as  with  alcohol ; 
the  ether  being  also  cooTerted  into  carbonic  add  and 
water. 

c)  If  yon  poui  some  drops  of  ether  into  a  tnmbler, 
and  after  some  inintiteB,  when  the  etlier  is  converted  in- 
to vapw,  E^iply  to  it  a  bnniing  taper,  a  sndden  ignition 
ensues,  accompanied  by  an  explosive  noiae.  The  va< 
par  of  ether  forms,  like  hydrogen  ot  marsh  gas,  when 
mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  a  kind  of  eaphtive  gas, 
and  several  violent  explosions  have  been  occasioned  by 
canying  lighted  candles  or  lamps  into  those  places 
Trtiere,  owing  to  tjie  breaking  of  a  bottle  filled  witli 
ether,  its  vapor  has  become  diffused  in  the  air. 

d.)  Ether  may  be  mixed  with  alcohol  in  any  propor- 
tion whatever.  When  mixed  with  three  parts  of  alco* 
hoi,  it  is  much  used  as  a  Btimulating  and  restorative 
medidne,  under  the  name  of  Bbffmom^a  anodyne  liquor. 

e.)  Pot  a  piece  of  taUow,  or  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil, 
into  a  test-tube  with  some  ether ;  both  will  entirely  dis- 
solve in  it  But  they  are  not  eolable  in  alcohol  or  water. 
Therefore  ether  may  be  advantageously  employed  for 
dissolving  and  separating  such  substances  as  will  dis- 
solve in  it,  but  not  in  other  liquids.  Besides  fat,  many 
of  the  resins,  and  the  so-called  gum  elastic  (caoutchouc), 
are  soluble  to  ether. 

Ether  is  tUso  very  generally  called  ni^Avnc  ether;  but 
this  appellation  is  incorrect,  since  pure  ether  neither 
contains  snlphorio  acid,  nor  haa  any  sulphur  in  its  oom* 
position. 

607.  Cundtinations  of  Ether  vaith  Add*. 
It  has  already  been  stated,  that  ether,  thouf^  It  does 
not  give  a  basic  reaction,  yet  comports  itself  as  a  base, 
that  is,  combines  with  aoids.    These  combioatiuis,  bow- 
44 
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ever,  cannot  be  diiectly  prodnced  by  the  mixture  of 
ether  with  adds.  Etber  combines  with  adds  at  the 
moment  of  formation  only,  or  when  it  is  liberated  from 
some  other  combination ;  bat  after  it  has  once  been  set 
free,  it  no  longer  shows  anyinclinati<Hi  to  combine  with 
adds.  These  combinations  may  be  called  salts  of 
etiier,  or  salts  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  jtist  as  the  terms  salts 
of  potasaa  and  salts  of  potassiom  are  nsed,  bnt  they  are 
generally  spoken  of  as  kindt  of  ether.  Most  of  them  are 
liqnid,  and  have  a  volatUe,  cooling  taste.  They  are  com- 
monly prepared  by  distilling  the  diffraent  adds  with  alco- 
hol, uid  oftor  in  the  presence  of  snJphnric  add.  Those 
only  which  are  best  known  will  be  here  alluded  to. 

Acetate  of  Oxide  of  Ethgle,  or  Acetic  Ether  (Ae  O, 
A),  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  having  an  agreeable  odor, 
and  is  employed  in  medidne. 

IfUriie  of  (keide  of  Ethyle,  w  NUroui  Ether  (Ae  O, 
N  Oi),  has  an  ^;reeable  odor,  like  that  of  fmit,  and  is 
contained,  diluted  with  alcohol,  in  the  tpir,  nitr.  ath, 
(sweet  spirits  of  nitre)  of  the  apothecaries,  which  is 
known  as  a  medidne. 

aOoride  of  Ethyle,  or  S^riatie  Ether  (Ae  CI),  forms 
a  constitnent  of  the  spirit  of  muriatic  ether. 

CEnanthaU  of  Oxide  of  Ethyk,  or  (Qianihic  Ether 
(Ae  O,  Oe),  ia  contained  in  wine,  and  is  ^e  cause  of 
the  so-called  bouquet  of  certain  st^ts  of  wine. 

Bidyrate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle,  or  Butyric  Ether,  now 
oocnrs  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  rum-etfaer,  or 
essence  of  rum,  and  ia  used  for  imparting  to  alcohol  an 
odor  similar  to  that  of  rum, 

608.   Organic  Radicals. 
Fonnerly  o^^anic  substances  were  considered  as  im- 
mediate combinations   of  caxbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
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Ditrogen,  &c ;  accordingly  they  were  divided  into  ter- 
nary compounds  (having  three  elements),  qnatemary 
(having  four  elements),  Sec  But  in  modern  times  the 
hypotiieBis  has  been  adopted,  that  a  simple  manner  of 
combination  may  exist  in  organic  snbstances  analo- 
gooa  to  that  of  the  iaoi^[anic  componnds ;  namely,  that 
a  simple  group  of  atoms,  as  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
may  comport  itself  in  the  same  way  as  an  element  or  a 
radical ;  the  gronp  Ci  N  (cyani^n),  for  instance,  com- 
ports itself  as  such.  This  supposition  has  already  been 
most  beaatifhlly  confirmed  in  many  cases,  and  since 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  their  metamorphoses,  are  peca- 
Harly  adapted  for  illustrating  this  new  mode  of  consid- 
ering the  sntjeot,  we  will  cite  them  as  examples.  In 
these  combinations  we  consider  a  group  of  fonr  atoms 
of  carbon  and  five  atoms  of  hydrogen  (C,!],)  as  the 
elementary  snbstence,  as  the  radical,  and  call  it  etAple 
(Ae).  Accordingly,  we  now  regard  ether  (C,  H,  O)  as 
oxide  of  ethyle  (Ae  ~f-  O) ;  alcohol  (C*  H,  O,)  as  hydrat- 
ed  oxide  of  eUiyle  (AeO  +  HO);  sulphuric  ether  as 
bisnlphate  of  oxide  of  ethyle  (AeO,2  S  0,-f  4HO); 
acetic  ether  as  acetate  of  oxide  of  ethyle  { Ae  O,  A) ;  mn- 
natic  ether  as  chloride  of  ethyle  (Ae  CI),  &c. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  &om  this  grouping,  tiiat 
the  organic  compounds  show  a  surprising  resemblance 
to  the  jnoi^nic,  and  may  be  very  well  compared  with 
them ;  the  ethyle  series,  for  instance,  with  the  potas- 
sium eeneB,  in  the  following  manner :  — 


PotMdom                 eonetpoaii 

taethjit, 

Pouiw                          "        " 

oxide  of  ethyl.  (Mher), 

Hydnteofpotaum            "         " 

liTdntod  osideof  ethyle  (BlecilMl), 

BiialplutB  of  potuu       "         ■ 

bU^uM  of  oxide  of  e«t^ 

AceUte  of  potMta          •        " 

•MMle  of  oxide  (rfeftjto  (aeetie  ttbef }, 

chloride  of  ethyle,  Ac 

,1  by  Google 
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The  radicals  of  this  kind,  among  which  may  be  leck- 
oned,  also,  trfanogen  and  ammoniom,  axe  tenoed  cotif 
pound  or  orgamc  radiealt.  Ethex  belongs  to  the  divis 
ioa  of  radicals /ormtng-  batei. 


VIIL    CONVEE9ION  OP  ALCOHOL  INTO 
VINEGAE. 

509.  Experiment.  —  A^  in  a  glass  vessel  half  mn 
onnce  of  brajidy  with  three  oances  of  B{»iD^wate9',  aiid 
put  in  the  liquid  a  slice  of  leavened  rye  bread,  or  black 
bread  ( Schwartzbrod),  which  has  been  previously  soaked 
in  strong  vinegar,  or  instead  of  it  a  little  leaven ;  cover 
the  vessel  with  a  piece  of  perforated  pasteboard,  and 
pnt  it  in  a  place  where  the  temperature  is  between 
30°  and  40°  C. ;  the  spiiitnoos  Uqoor  wiU,  after  some 
weeks,  be  converted  into  vinegar.  This  conversion 
does  not  take  place  in  a  closed  vessel,  as  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  is  indispensable  to  the  process ;  a  great  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  is  consumed,  Bince  the  formation  of  vme- 
gar  contists  m  an  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  by  the  oxj^en 
of  the  aa:  Neither  is  any  vinegar  formed  if  yon  do  not  . 
add  the  bread  or  the  leaven.  As  the  solution  of  sugar 
does  not  of  itself  pass  over  into  alcohol,  neither  does 
the  alcohol  of  itself  pass  over  into  vinegar.  But  aa  an 
easily  resolvable  body  (ferment,  yeast,  &c}  disposes 
sugar  to  enter  into  decomposition  simultaneously  with 
itself,  BO  also  acid  bodies,  that  may  be  easily  deoom- 
posed,  such  as  black  bread,  leaven,  vinegar,  &c,  are 
able  to  bring  the  alcohol  into  that  state  in  which  it  ab- 
sorbs oxygen.  The  mode  of  action  of  these  substances, 
which  are  called  vinegar  ferments,  resembles  that  of  the 
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nitric  oxide  in  the  solphni-chamberB ;  tiiej  are,  like  the 
latter,  He  tramferrert,  that  is,  they  attract  the  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  give  it  up  again  to  the  dilated  alcohol. 

la  the  same  manner  with  pore  dUated  alcohol,  all 
other  alcoholic  Uguids,  as  beer,  wine,  cider,  &&,  may, 
by  receiving  oxygen,  be  converted  into  vinegar,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  vinegar  is  frequently  prepared  from 
them.  If,  aa  is  ordinarily  the  case,  they  contain  gluten 
or  lees  in  solution,  then  these  sabstances  replace  thr 
vinegar  ferment,  and  the  acidification  ensnes  sponta 
neonaly,  when  the  liquid  is  exposed  in  loosely  covered 
veesds  to  a  temperature  of  from  30°  to  40°  C.  This 
acidification  most  readily  occurs  immediately  after  a 
spirituous  fermentation,  which  has  taken  place  at  too 
high  a  temperature ;  for  this  reason,  in  the  hot  months 
of  snmmer,  the  brewers  and  brandy-distillers  find  diffi- 
colty  in  keeping  their  fermenting  wort  and  mash  from 
taming  sour,  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  rapid 
refrig^ation. 

Liquids,  also,  containing  starch  and  svg^ir,  may  pass 
over  into  vinegar,  bat  only  after  these  have  been  pre- 
viously converted  by  fermentation  into  alcohol.  This 
explains  why  the  farmer  obtains  vinegar,  when,  having 
poored  water  upon  the  peels  and  refuse  of  fruit,  be  sets 
them  aside  near  the  stove ;  why  boiled  food,  preserved 
fruits,  &&,  become  acid  after  a  time.  The  spirituous 
fermentation,  which  first  takes  place,  is  always  fol- 
lowed  by  an  effervescence  or  fermentation  in  iheae 
cases,  because  the  carbonic  acid,  formed  finm  the  sugar 
at  the  same  time  with  the  alcohol,  escapes.  From  this 
is  derived  the  term  vinegw  fermerUaiwny  by  which,  in 
earlier  times,  the  process  of  the  formation  of  vinegar 
was  designated,  this  effervescence  being  regarded  as 
an  essential  phenomenon  in  the  generation  of  vinegar. 
44- 
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Bat  H  is  now  known  that  no  evolntioD  of  gas  takes 
place  dniing  the  converaioa  of  alcohol  into  via^ar. 

510.  Eajferiment.  —  Fill  two  tiunbleTa  loosely  with 
the  stalks  of  grafiee,  and  fill  one  entiiely  and  the  other 
only  half  full  with  wine,  beer,  or  a  mixture  consist- 
ing of  one  part  of  brandy,  one  part  of  beer,  and  six 
parts  of  water.  Pat  hoih  vessels  in  a  jgrarm  place,  and 
once  or  twice  every  day  pour  the  mixture  firom  one 
vessel  into  the  other,  so  that  each  may  be  alternately 
fiUl  and  only  half  fall  of  the  liquid.  The  alcohol  con- 
tained in  tiie  brandy  will,  in  -this  manner,  be  much 
more  rapidly  oxidized  into  vinegar,  because  the  liquid 
adhering  to  the  grape-etalks  is,  in  this  state  of  fine  di- 
vision, surronnded  by  ur,  and  thus  has  a  &r  better  op- 
p<Hl;unity  of  attracting  oxygen  firom  the  latter.  The 
effervescence  taking  place  at  the  commencement  was 
owing  to  the  eagar  contained  in  the  beer  and  the 
grape-stalks,  and  whidi  was  first  converted  into  alco- 
hol and  carbonic  acid.  The  alcohol  thus  formed  was 
likewise  aftowards  changed  into  vinegar,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  the  vinegar  thas  produced  is  more  a<dd, 
that  is,  richer  in  acetic  acid,  than  that  obtained  by  the 
former  experiment 

511.  Quiob  Method  of  making  Tinegar.  —  The  tran- 
sition of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  takes  place  yet  more 
rapidly  by  subdividing  the  alcohol  still  further,  or  by 
exposing  a  still  greater  surface  of  the  liquid  to  the  air 
than  in  the  way  just  described.  This  is  efiected  in 
the  following  manner. 

A  tab  four  or  five  yards  high  is  filled  with  shavings 
of  beech-wood,  and  is  furnished  with  a  perforated 
shel^  which  is  placed  somewhat  below  the  upper 
opening.  Through  each  of  the  small  holes  a  straw  or 
a  piece  of  packthread  is  passed,  prevented  firom  falling 
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throngh  by  a  knot  at  the  npper  end.     By  this  means 
an     exbeioe    diTifli<m    of 
''  the  alcohol  is  effected,  as 

when  it  is  ponied  in  at 
the  top,   it   only  trickles 
dowly  down  throngh  the 
holes   by  means    of    the 
straw  or  packthread,  and 
then  diffiises  itself  over  the 
shavings,  forming  a  very 
thin    liqnid   layer,  which 
presents  to  the  air  a  eur- 
&ce  many  thousand  times 
more  extensive  than  was 
produced    by  any  former 
method.        Several    large 
holes  are  bored  lonnd  the  lower  part  of  the  tab,  and 
likewise  in  the  perforated  shelf;  glass  tubes  are  fitted 
into  the  holes  made  in  the  latter,  in  such  a  maimer 
Uiat  the  liquid,  when  poured  into  the  top,  may  not  ran 
off  through  them.     A  free  circulation  of  air  is  here- 
by produced,  the  cooler  air  enters  by  the   openings 
in  the  tnb,  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the  alcohol  diffused 
over  the  shavings,  and  in  consequence  of  this  oxida- 
tion, or    slow  combustion,  so  much  heat  is  evolved 
in  the  interior  of  the  tub,  that  the  temperatnte  rises  to 
40°  C.     The  air,  hereby  becoming  warmer,  and  con- 
sequently lighter,  passes  out  of  the  tub  through  the 
glass  tubes  in  the  shelf,  and  from  an  eighth  to  a  fourth 
poorer  in  oxygen  than  when  it  entered.    Strong  vinegar 
is  used  as  a  ferment  in  this  process,  the  tub  and  shav- 
ings having  previously  been  moistened  with  it,  and  a 
certain  quantity  being  also  added  to  the  mixture  of 
brandy  which  is  to  be   converted   into  vinegar.      In 
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such  a  tab  (vmegar-getieraior),  heated  brandy,  beer, 
wine,  &C.  may  be  cODverted  into  vinegar  in  a  few 
hoars,  by  being  passed  through  the  cask  three  or  four 
times ;  hence  this  is  called  the  quick  method  of  maJdng 


513.  EapUmaHon  of  the  Process  of  formmg  Vinegar. 
—  In  order  to  convert  alcohol  into  vinegar,  four  atoms 
(^  oxygen  must  enter  into  combination  with  one  atom 
of  alcoboL  From  one  atom  of  alcohol  and  four  at- 
oms of  oxygen,  =  C*  H,  0|  -f  4  O,  are  formed  one  atom 
of  acetic  acid  and  three  atoms  of  water,  ^  C,  Ha  O,  -|- 
3  H  O.  The  alcohol  is  accordingly  oxidized  into  acetic 
add  and  water. 

This  process  may  be  regarded  as  a  slow  and  imper- 
fect combuBtion,  and  we  shall  here  also  find  confirmed 
what  was  stated  of  the  combustion  of  wood  in  the  air 
(^  120),  and  of  the  combustion  of  sugar  by  nitric  acid 
{^  196) ;  namely,  that  the  easily  combustible  and  eauly 
oxidized  hydrogen  combiaea  with  the  oxygen  before  the 
difficultiy  combustible  carbon  does.  Here,  as  is  ob- 
vious, none  of  the  carbon  of  the  alcohol  is  consumed, 
but  one  half  of  ita  hydrogen  is  consumed  or  oxidized  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  one  atom  of  oxygen,  moreover, 
being  taken  from  the  air. 

Aldehyde.  —  We  have  thus  far  considered  only  the 
starting  point  (alcohol)  and  the  exteme  point  (acetic 
acid)  of  the  process  of  the  formatioa  of  vinegar ;  but 
half  way  between  these  two  there  is  a  peculiar  com- 
pound, which  may  be  regarded  as  half-converted  alco- 
hol, or  half-made  vinegar.  It  is  formed  from  the  alco- 
hol when  two  atoms  of  oxygen  enter  into  combination 
with  it,  thereby  converting  two  atoms  of  its  hydrogen 
into  water.  The  name  aldehgde  (that  is,  al-  ahxihol, 
de-  from  which,  Aycf-  hydrt^en  is  taken)  has  been  given 
to  it. 
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FVom  alcohcJ,a=  C.  IL  O.  and  2  O, 
is  formed  aldehyde,  ^  C,  H,  O,  and  3  H  O. 

ThiB  compoQiid  is  always  produced  in  the  first  period 
of  the  formation  of  vinegar,  and  occasions  the  peculiar 
Eoffocating  smell  often  perceived  in  vinegar-cbambere. 
Aldehyde  very  greedily  attracts  two  more  atoms  of  ox- 
ygen  from  the  air,  and  is  thereby  converted  into  hy- 
drated  acetic  acid  (H  O,  C,  Ha  O,).  This  occors  in  the 
second  period  of  the  fonnation  of  vinegar,  when  an  acid 
odor  prevEuls  in  the  vinegar-chambers. 

Aldehyde  may  be  very  easily  produced,  and  it  may  be 
readily  recognized  by  its  characteristic  odor,  when,  as 
was  directed  in  §  114,  a  glowing  ptatinom  wire  is  held  in 
alcohol  vapor,  or  yet  more  easily,  by  pressing  down  an 
-alcohol  flame  by  a  wire  net  In  bo^  cases  it  is  formed 
because  the  temperature  is  not  high  enough  to  effect  a 
complete  combustion  of  the  alcohol  vapor.  A  portion 
of  the  latter  then  takes  up  only  two  atoms  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  alld  there  is  produced  aldehyde  vapor, 
and,  together  with  this,  some  acetic  add  and  other  gas- 
eoQfl  products. 

After  this  statement  of  the  process  of  the  formation 
of  vinegar,  it  will  no  longer  appear  strange  that  alde- 
hyde and  acetic  acid  are  formed  in  all  cases  when  alco- 
hol unites  with  bodies  which  are  rich  in  oxygen,  and 
which  readily  part  with  it,  as,  for  instance,  chromic 
acid,  nitric  acid,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  sulphuric 
acid,  5tc. 

It  may  now  also  be  easily' explained  how  vinegar  is 
produced  from  wood  by  dry  distillation.  Wood  con- 
sists of  CtJIfO,;  acetic  actd  of  C,  H,  0„  or,  if  multi- 
plied by  1^,  of  C(  H^  O,^.  Consequently,  it  ia  only 
necessary  to  abstract  a  littie  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from 
tiie  wood,  in  order  to  transfer  it  into  acetic  acid. 
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513.  Acetj/U.  —  Aldehyde  and  acetic  acid  may,  like 
ether  and  alcohol,  be  regarded  as  combinations  of  an 
oi^aaic  ladlcaL  This  radical  is  called  aeetyle  (Ac),  and 
it  is  asanined  to  be  composed  of  foor  atoms  of  carbon 
and  thiee  atoms  of  hydrogen  (C,  I^).  Accordingly, 
aldehyde  (C,  H,  Oi)  is  the  same  as  hydrated  oxide  of 
acetjle  ( Ac  +  O  +  H  O) ;  acetic  acid  (C.  H,  O,)  is  the 
same  as  oxide  of  aoetyle  (Ac  -j-  SO). 

Aeetyle  beloogB  to  the  class  of  radieali  formiiHff 
acids. 

514.  Properties  of  Vvttegar.  —  Vinegar  is  an  acetic 
add  diluted  with  moch  water,  and  freqaently  mixed 
also  with  foreign  sabstanoes,  which  it  obtains  from  the 
malt,  froit,  wine,  &&,  from  'ndiich  it  is  preparsd.  The 
esteemed  yellow  or  brownish  color  is  often  imparted  to 

^  ^  it  artificially  by  burnt  sugar,  or  extract  of 
chicory.  The  vinegar  which  occurs  in 
c»mmerce  under  the  name  of  wood-spirit 
contains  in  every  hundred  measures  from 
dght  to  twelve  measorea  of  acetic  acid, 
wine-vinegar  bom  six  to  eight,  and  com- 
mon table  vinegar  only  from  two  to  £ve ; 
Hie  rest  is  water.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  stiei^th  of  vinegar,  we  adopt  a  course 
umilar  to  that  used  in  testing  carbonate 
of  potassa  (§  303)  ;  that  is,  we  examine 
how  mnch  of  some  base  (ammonia  is  the 
best)  a  fixed  quantity  of  it  is  able  to  nen- 
tralize.  Glass  cylindricat  jars,  oonstnicted  for  this  pur^ 
poBC,  and  divided  into  degrees,  are  called  acetometert. 

If  vinegar  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  begins  to  decompose  (to  putrefy),  and  so 
mnch  the  more  readily  the  weaker  it  is.  This  is  indi- 
cated sometimeB  by  a  white  film  (mouU),  sometimes  by 
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tiie  aepamtion  of  gelatinous  matter  [vinegar  mother), 
Bometimea  by  the  geaeratioQ  of  infnsoria,  which  can 
often  be  distingnished  by  the  naked  eye  when  a  glasa 
of  vinegai  is  held  towards  the  snn  (vinegar  eels).  Fni- 
ther  decomposition  may  be  arrested  for  a  time  by  boil- 
ing the  vinegar. 

Vinegar  is  somewhat  less  volatile  than  water.  When 
it  is  distilled,  first  a  weaker,  and  finally  a  stronger,  col- 
orless vinegar  passes  over  [dittiUed  vin^w),  and  tiie 
foreign  non-volatile  mixtures  remun  behind. 

When  vinegar  is  exposed  to  the  coldy  the  water  con- 
tained in  it  is  frozen  before  the  acetic  atud  is ',  hence, 
weak  vinegar  may  be  made  stronger  by  partial  freezing. 
'Wine,  when  exposed  to  the  cold,  acts  in  the  same 
manner. 

To  impart  to  vinegar  a  more  pungent  or  more  acid 
taste,  such  substances  as  Spanish  pepper,  pellitory  root, 
and  indeed  sttlphoric  acid,  are  sometimes  added  to  it. 
The  latter  adulteration  may  readily  be  detected  in  the 
following  manner. 

Eicpmment.  —  Fill  a  jar  half  fnll  of  water,  and 
place  Tipoa  it  a  cnp  containing  the  vinegar 
^^^^     to  be  tested,  together  witii  some  grape- 
mKKj    *^^i4S^i   then  let  the  jar  remain   on  a  hot 
p^H(     stove  till  the   vinegar  has  evaporated.     If 
%  J       the  residama  is  of  a  black  ooIot,  then  the 
*^"       vinegar    contains   snlphnric  acid.     When 
heated  over  hot  water,  the  vinegar  only  is  volatilized, 
while  the  salphiirio  acid,  if  any  is  present,  remains  be- 
hind, and  finally,  when  all  the  aqaeons  particles  have 
-vanished,  attains  snch  a  strength,  that  it  decomposes  . 
the  sugar  and  chars  it 
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515.  If  sn  open  vessel,  containing  some  expressed 
juice  of  the  beet,  is  put  in  a  warm  place,  where  it  will 
be  heated  to  between  30°  and  40°  C,  the  beet-jaice  will 
enter  into  fermentation,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
§  483 ;  but  when  the  fermentation  is  finished,  notwith- 
standing tliat  all  the  sngar  haa  disappeared,  we  do  not 
find  any  alcohol  in  the  fermented  liquid,  but  a  peculiar 
add  {lactic  acid),  and  a  mucdlaginous  gnmmy  sub- 
stance. This  process  of  decompoaitioo  ha^  been  called 
mucUaginous  fermentation;  it  very  remarkably  illn^ 
bates  the  extremely  different  kinds  of  decomposition 
of  one  and  the  same  organic  substance,  according  to 
the  temperature  at  which  the  decomposition  takes 
place.  At  a  tempeiatoie  of  fi»m  10°  to  20°  C,  the 
beet-juice  entered  into  spirituous  fermentation,  and  its 
sugar  was  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol ;  at  a 
higher  temp^atore  it  Ukewise  fermented,  but  in  this 
case  the  sugar  is  converted  into  carbonic  add,  lactic 
add,  gum,  and  some  other  products. 

The  sugar  contained  in  many  vegetable  substances 
likewise  undei^oes  a  similar  change,  when  these  are 
mixed  with  salt,  and  kept  for  some  time  in  a  compressed 
state.  The  add  taste  which  we  perceive  in  pickled 
cabbage,  beans,  gherkins,  &&,  is  owing  prindpally  to 
lacHe  acid,  which  is  formed  in  these  substances  in  a 
way  not  yet  thoroughly  investigated. 

Bat  beside  this  add,  we  frequently  find  in  the  above- 
mentioned  pickles  another,  called  but$fric  acid,  which 
imparts  to  them  their  peculiar  odor.  This  add,  it 
seems,  may  also  be  produced  by  the  metamorphosis 
of  vegetable  mucus,  for  it  is  always  generated  when 
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vegetable  mudlaginoOB  sabatancea  —  for  instance,  al. 
thcea-root,  quince-cores,  lioBeed,  &c.  — are  allowed  to 
remain  for  some  time  in  water. 


516.  Meal  —  The  seeds  of  the  varioos  kinds  of  grain 
which  we  use  in  the  prepaiatioh  of  meal  and  bread 
contain,  as  principal  conetitnenta,  sbwch  and  gluten,  and 
also  a  little  sugar.  On  grinding  the  grain,  the  hoaks 
and  the  parts  contiguous  to  them,  which  are  rich  in 
oily  matter  (nitrogen  and  phosphate  of  lime),  separate, 
constitutdng  the  bran,  and  there  is  left  irom  the  inner 
whiter  mass,  called  the  albuminous  substance,  the  meoL 
The  gluten  is  tougher,  and  more  difficult  to  grind,  than 
the  starch ;  this  explains  why  the  finer  vfhite  meal,  ob- 
tained by  repeated  sifting  (bolting),  is  richer  in  starch, 
while  the  coarser  and  darker  meal  is  richer  in  gluten. 
The  nutritive  property  of  meal  ia  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
azotized  gluten ;  unbolted  meal,  and  bread  made  of  it,  are 
accordingly  more  nutritive  than  white  meal  and  white 
bread,  but  at  the-  aame  time  lesa  digeatible  (soluble). 

ExperiTnent.  —  Mix  some  flour  with  lukewarm  water 
to  a  thick  paste,  cover  it  with  a  board,  and  let  it  remain 
for  eight  or  ten  days  in  a  warm  place.  The  paste  ia 
gradually  altered,  and  two  distinct  periods  may  be  ob< 
served  during  the  change.  In  the  first  place,  on  the 
second  or  fourth  day  babbles  of  air  are  evolved  from  it, 
having  an  acid,  unpleasant  smell,  and  the  dough  now 
poBsesses  the  capacity  of  converting  sagar  into  lactic 
acid,  as  may  be  readily  perceived  by  adding  a  httle  of 
it  to  some  sugared  water,  and  letting  it  stand  in  a  warm 
place.  After  six  or  eight  days  the  dough  acquires  a 
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[deasant  smell,  and  it  now  acts,  when  added  to  a  solo- 
tioa  of  sugar,  like  jeast;  that  is,  it  effects  a  decompo- 
sition of  the  sugat  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  If 
the  dough  is  allowed  to  stand  yet  longer,  it  again  ac- 
quires an  acid  taste,  but  which  now  proceeds  from  the 
acetic  add  into  which  the  alcohol  previotusly  generated 
gradually  passes  over  (leaven).  In  this  state  it  also 
excites  a  spirituous  fermentation  in  sugared  water;  but 
this  spirituous  fermentation  immediately  passee  over 
into  the  acid,  into  vinegar  formaHoa.  It  is  obvious, 
from  what  hais  previously  been  stated,  that  the  different 
actions  of  the  flour,  when  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
upon  the  sugar,  depend  upon  the  albuminous  matter, 
the  gluten,  contained  in  the  flour;  consequently,  we 
might  call  the  slightly  altered  gluten  a  lactic  aad  fer^ 
ment,  that  which  is  more  altered  an  alcohol  fennent, 
and  that  which  is  still  farther  altered  a  vinegar  ferment. 

517.  Bread.  —  What  thus  takes  place  slowly  pro- 
ceeds rapidly  in  the  making  of  bread,  since  a  forment 
is  purposely  added  to  the  flour,  which  has  been  stirred 
up  with  water. 

In  the  making  of  white  bread,  the  surface  yeast  of 
beer  is  used  as  a  ferment ;  this,  as  is  known,  is  the  most 
powerful  alcohol  ferment.  The  sugar  contained  in  the 
meal  is  thereby  resolved  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid, 
which  straggle  to  escape,  whereby  the  tough  mass  of 
dough  is  disintegrated,  and  rendered  light  and  porous 
{rising  of  the  dovgh).  These  substances,  together  \rith 
about  half  the  water  employed,  volatilize  by  the  rapid 
heating  in  an  oven,  having  a  temperature  of  from  160° 
to  180°  C,  and  the  cellular  partitions  of  the  baked 
bread  attain  such  a  solidity,  that  they  retain  their 
form  and  place  even  after  cooling.  But  if  the  heat  of 
the  oven  is  not  snflicient,  or  the  dough  is  too  watery. 
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then  the  partltionB  haideD  too  slowly,  and,  on  the  escape 
of  the  catboaic  acid,  collapse,  or  ran  into  each  other 
(slack  bakiiiff).  This  happens  most  frequently  with 
dark  bread,  since,  in  cooseqaence  of  its  amoont  of 
glaten,  it  retains  the  water  more  obstinately,  and  ac- 
cordingly dries  and  haidena  more  slowly,  than  white 
bread,  in  which  the  starch  is  more  abnndaat. 

Leaven  is  commonly  osed  as  a  ferment  in  the  prep- 
aration of  black  bread.  There  is  fwmed,  daring  the 
process,  besides  alcohol  and  carbonic  add,  a  little  acetic 
and  lactic  acids  (perhaps  also  some  butyric  acid),  which 
communicate  to  the  bread  an  acid  taste.  From  three 
pounds  of  floui  we  obtain  about  four  pounds  of  brefid ; 
consequently,  a  quarter  of  the  bread  consists  of  fixed 
water.  The  light,  porous  bread  dissolves  easily  in  the 
stomach ;  we  say  that  it  is  easily  digestible,  and  that 
the  compact  heavy  bread  is  difficultly  digestible. 

518.  It  is  known  (^458)  that  starch  is  converted,  by 
roasting,  into  gum  (dextrine) ;  a  part  of  the  starch  un- 
dergoes, also,  this  change  in  the  oven,  particularly  on 
the  surface  of  the  baked  bread,  which  receive  the 
strongest  heat  from  the  roof  of  the  oven.  If  tbe  crust 
of  the  hot  bread  is  robbed  over  with  water,  and  tbe 
bread  is  then  replaced  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  oven, 
some  of  the  dextrine  is  dissolved,  and  forms,  after  tJie 
evaporation,  the  lustrous  coaling  which  we  see  on 
loaves  of  bread,  and  rolls. 

519.  Carbonic  acid,  as  applied  to  the  rising  of  bread, 
may  be  more  or  less  advantageously  generated  in  other 
ways  than  by  the  feimentation  of  sugar;  indeed,  quite 
other  substances  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  such 
as  those  which  become  aerifonn  on  the  apphcation  of 
heat 

ExperimetU.  —  Mis  intimately  together  two  grains  of 
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finely  palverized  bicarbonate  of  toda,  and  a  dram  and  a 
half  of  floor,  and  knead  the  mixture  into  a  dough  with 
one  dram  of  water,  to  which  four  drops  of  common 
mnriatic  acid  have  prcTionsly  been  added.  Let  the 
dongh  remain  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place,  and  then 
bake  it  on  the  hot  flue  of  a  stove,  or  in  a  spooa  over 
an  alcohol  lamp.  A  porona  mass  of  bread  is  obtained, 
because  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soda  salt  is  expelled 
by  the  mnriatic  add,  and  raises  the  doogh  while  it  is 
yet  soft.  The  common  salt  which  is  formed  remains 
behind  in  the  bread,  and  imparts  to  it  a  saline  taste. 
This  method  has  been  introduced  in  many  places  for 
making  bread,  cake,  &c.  on  a  large  scale. 

Experiment.  —  Bnb  a  dram  and  a  half  of  flour  wiUi 
some  grains  of  carbonate  ofammoma,  and  then  knead 
it  with  a  dram  of  lokewarm  water  into  a  dough,  and 
treat  it  as  in  the  last  experiment  In  this  case,  also,  the 
mass  will  become  light  and  porons  after  the  rising  and 
baking,  becanse  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  (salt  of 
hartshorn)  is  rendered  aeriform  by  tiie  heat,  and  during 
its  escape  the  particles  of  the  doogh  are  forced  asunder. 
In  this  way  the  bakers  usually  prepare  their  light  and 
spongy  cakes,  as,  for  instance,  spice-cakes,  Sac  Alco- 
hol and  rvm,  which  are  sometimes  kneaded  with  dough 
to  promote  the  rising,  act  in  a  similar  way. 


1.  iS^or  is  converted, — 

a.)  By  the  loss  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  into  water 
and  brown  substances  rich  in  carbon. 

b.)  By  the  addition  of  oxygen,  into  saccharic  add, 
oxalic  acid,  and  water,  and  finally  into  carbonic  acid 
and  water. 


e.)  By  contact  with  azotized  substancea  at  a  low  teni' 
petatnie,  iato  (rich  in  hydrogen)  alcohol  and  (rich  in 
oxygen)  caibonic  acid  (Bpirituoos  fermentation). 

d.)  By  contact  with  azotized  bodies  at  a  somewhat 
higher  temperatore,  into  Lactic  acid,  manoite,  and  many 
oth^  substances  (madlaginoos  fearmentation). 

3.  By  the  changes  mentioned  under  e  and  d,  the 
azotized  body  is  also  simoltaneonsly  transformed  into 
new  combinations  (yeast,  ammoniat^  salts,  Sec). 

'  3.  The  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid,  and  that  of  the  azotized  body  into  yeast, 
take  place  at  a  low  temperature  slowly  (bottom  fermen- 
tation),  at  a  higher  temperature  rapidly  (Burface  fermen- 
tation). 

4.  Hitherto  alcohol  has  been  prepared  only  by  this 
method,  namely,  by  the  fermentation  of  sogar. 

5.  Starch  is  indeed  used  for  the  maunfactoie  of  alco- 
hol, but  it  must  always  be  previously  converted  into 
sugar. 

6.  Alcohol  is  converted,  — 

a.)  By  the  loss  of  all  its  oxygen  and  some  hydrogen, 
into  elayle  (olefiant  gas)  and  water. 

b.)  By  the  loss  of  some  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  into 
oxide  of  ethyle  (ether)  and  water ;  this  oxide  of  ethyle 
can  combine  as  a  base  with  acids  (compound  ethers). 

c.)  By  the  addition  of  oxygen,  into  aldehyde  and  wa^ 
ter,  and  by  still  more  oxygen,  into  acetic  and  ottier  acids. 
If  we  follow  tiie  process  of  oxidation,  as  it  proceeds,  we 
shall  observe  the  following  order  of  changes :  — 

Vrma  akobol   and  oxjgoi  an  fbnned  aldehyde  and  water ; 
"    alddijde  and  oxjgea     "        "        acetic  add ; 
"    acetic  add  and  oxjgGii  "        ■■        formic  add  and  water; 
"    formic  acid  and  oxygen  "        "        oxalic  add  and  water; 
"    oxalic  add  and  oxygen  "        "        catbonic  acid. 
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7.  The  last  products  of  this  proceas  of  oxidation  ere 
coaseqneotly  tiiose  into  which  the  alcohol  paaaes  when 
it  boms  np,  namely,  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

8.  Sngar  belongs  to  the  organic  compounds  rich  in 
carbon,  alcohol  to  those  rich  in  hydrogen,  acetic  and  the 
other  odds  to  tiiose  rich  in  oxygen. 


IX.    FATS  AND  PAT   OILS. 

5^.  EaperimerU,  —  Break  open  an  almoad,  and 
squeeze  the  white  meat  together  by  means  of  the  finger- 
nail ;  small  drops  of  fluid  will  be  expressed,  which  are 
slippery  to  the  touch,  and  render  blotting-paper  greasy 
and  transparent  This  liqnid  is  called  oil  of  almonds. 
If  the  almonda  are  first  pounded,  and  then  subjected  in 
a  cloth  tq  strong  |»easuie,  we  shall  obtain  more  than 
one  fourth  of  theii  weight  in  oil  of  almonds.  A  great 
many  plants  contain  a  similar  oily  juice,  especially  in 
their  seeds,  and  from  many  of  the  latter  oils  are  ob- 
tained by  pounding  and  expressing.  The  term  fat  oUs 
has  been  given  to  this  kind  of  oils,  because  they  are 
unctnonis  to  tlie  touch,  and  thick  flowing.  They  occur, 
but  less  abundantly,  in  almost  all  plants,  even  in  those 
where  we  sfaotild  not  expect  to  find  any ;  for  instance, 
in  different  grains,  grasses.  Sec 

621.  EtperimenL  —  Boil  some  &t  pork  cut  up  into 
small  pieces  for  some  time  in  a  little  water,  and 
while  the  soft  mass  is  yet  hot,  strain  it  through  a  linen 
doth ;  a  &t  oil  will  float  on  the  surface,  but  it  is  fluid 
only  at  a  temperature  of  about  30°  C  *,  below  this  tem- 
perature it  congeals  into  a  solid,  yet  soft,  whit£  sub- 
stance.    This  ie  also  lubricating  to  the  touch,  and  pro- 
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daces  greasy  spots  on  paper.  Such  Idads  of  fat,  which, 
at  the  conunoo  temperature,  have  a  sojl  nnctnoiiB  con- 
sistency, are  called  lord^  or,  improperly,  /u^/aad  the 
cellnlar  membrane  and  skin  remaining  in  the  clotii,  and 
satorated  with  fat,  are  called  scraps. 

533.  The  snet  of  mntton,  when  treated  in  the  same 
way,  yields  a  fat  which,  when  hot,  is  also  flnid,  like  oil, 
hot  which,  when  cooled  only  to  about  36°  C,  congeals, 
and  then  forms  taUme,  a  still  harder  substance  than 
lard.  By  boiling  and  roasting,  we  can  melt  ont  fat 
from  all  animal  substances,  especially  from  those  of  the 
domestic  animals,  in  which  we  are  able  to  produce  a 
great  quantity  of  fat  by  keeping  them  confined,  and 
giving  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  food.  The  fats  ob- 
tained by  boiling  with  water  are  white,  as  thereby  they 
do  not  become  heated  above  100°  C. ;  while  those  ob- 
tained by  roasting  have  a  yellow  or  brown  color  (brown 
bntter,  gravies  of  roast  meat^  &c.),  because  in  this  case 
a  portion  of  tiie  fat  becomes  burnt  by  being  subjected 
to  a  stronger  heat, — to  a  heat^  perhaps,  even  above 
300°  C  In  a  strict  sense,  animal  fats  belong  to  the 
last  division  of  this  work,  but  they  agree  in  theii 
properties  so  exactly  with  the  vegetable  fats,  ttiat  the 
subject  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  consider- 
ing them  together  under  the  .same  head. 

The  fats  of  vegetables  are  mostly  liquid  (fat  oils), 
those  of  the  carnivoroos  Mammalia  and  of  birds  are 
soft  (lard),  and  those  of  the  ruminating  Mammalia 
hard  (tallow). 

PROPERTIES  OF  VATS. 

533.  Experiment.  —  Rub  a  littic  fat  upon  paper,  and 
place  it  upon  a  hot  stove ;  the  grease-spot  will  not  dis- 
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appear,  howeret  long  the  paper  may  be  heated,  Bince 
tAe  fats  are  not  volatUe. 

Fata  not  only  spread  with  great  ease  on  paper,  but 
also  oD  all  other  porons  snbstancea ;  as,  {or  instance,  on 
wood,  leather.  Sec  Since  the  fata  remain  soft  for  a  long 
time  in  the  interior  of  these  srtbstanoes,  we  possess  in 
them  means  for  rendering  flexible  substances  snpple, 
and  of  muntaining  tbem  in  this  state.  For  tlus  reason, 
leather  harnesses  and  shoes  are  greased  from  time  to 
time ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  also,  the  leather-dresser 
impregnates  his  lamb-skins  with  fish  oil  in  the  fulling- 
mill,  to  give  them  greater  softness  and  pliability  when 
they  are  worked  up  into  gloves,  &c  That  clay  and 
loam  have  a  great  power  of  absorbing  fot  is  obvions, 
as  these  substances  are  able  to  draw  out  ag^n  the 
grease  that  has  been  soaked  into  wood  or  paper.  Thin 
substances  acquire  a  greater  transparency  when  their 
pores  are  filled  with  fat  instead  of  air ;  common  paper 
is  rendered  in  this  way  so  transparent,  that  it  may  be 
nsed  for  tracing  and  for  transparencies. 

624.  The  tais  float  upon  water;  they  have  accordin^y 
a  less  specific  weight  than  water.  On  accoont  of  this 
{NTOperty,  they  may  be  nsed  for  excluding  air  fr<Hn  other 
bodies.  A  solution  of  green  vitriol  speedily  attracts 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  deposits  brown  hydrated  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  (§  385) ;  but  it  remains  unchanged  when 
it  is  covered  with  an  oily  film.  Freshly  expressed  lemon- 
juice  soon  moulds  in  the  air;  it  does  not  mould  under 
a  covering  of  oil.  Preserved  frmta  keep  much  longer 
when  melted  butter  is  poured  over  them. 

Fats  are  insoluble  in  water  ;  hence  they  may  be  used 
for  protecting  other  bodies  firom  being  penetrated  by 
water.  By  greasing  with  tallow  or  fat,  we  render  our 
shoe-leather  impervious  to  moistare ;  by  oiling,  we  pre- 
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vent  the  msting  of  iroc  Id  the  damp  aii;  and  by  a 
coatiDg  of  Unseed  oil,  or  linseed-oU  varnish,  we  gaaid 
against  the  penetratioa  of  dampness  into  wood,  sails, 
cordage,  and  their  consequent  rapid  moulding  and  rot- 
ting. Lomber  and  timber  saturated  with  oil  remain, 
as  has  been  shown  by  late  experiments,  nuchanged  in 
the  moist  earth,  while  common  wood  is  frequently  de- 
stioyed  by  putrefaction,  in  the  coarse  even  of  a  few 
years. 

525.  Emulsion.  —  EseperimeiU.  — '  Shake  some  oil  and 
water  briskly  together  in  a  testrtabe ;  the  oil  separates 
into  small  drops,  and  renders  the  water  milky;  but  on 
qoietly  standing,  it  soon  rises  again  to  the  surface.  It 
is  kept  in  suspension  in  the  water  much  longer  when 
some  mucilaginous  substances,  such  as  gum  or  albu- 
men, are  contained  in  the  water ;  as  may  be  seen  by  trit- 
uratiog  some  oil  with  albumen,  yolk  of  eggs,  or  a  thick 
solution  of  gum  Arabic,  and  afterwards  gradually  add- 
ing water.  The  milky  Said  thus  obtained  is  called 
an  emtUtion  {oleaginous  emulsion),  and  the  oil  in  it  will 
not  separate  from  the  water  till  after  some  days. 

Experiment.  —  A  second  mode  of  preparing  emol- 
sions  consists  in  braising  seed  rich  in  oils,  such  as  al- 
monds, or  rape-seed,  in  a  mortal,  and  gradually  adding 
water.  In  all  these  seeds  mocilagiaous  and  albomi- 
nons  substances  are  [wesent,  which  are  dissolved  by 
water,  and  effect  a  fine  division  of  the  oil. 

We  have  a  natural  emnlsion  in  the  milk  of  milch  ani- 
mals. CoVs  milk  is  tnrbid,  because  the  butter  floats 
about  in  it  in  small  globules,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ; 
these  ^obules  of  fat  are  kept  suspended  in  the  water 
because  a  body  similar  to  albumen  —  the  caaeine  —  is 
dissolved  in  the  milk.  On  longer  standing,  the  caseine 
becomes  insoluble  (it  coagulates),  and  the  lighter  butter 
collects,  as  cream,  upon  the  surface  of  the  milk. 
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526.  Dryitig  Oils  and  Unctuous  Oils.  —  Experiment.  — 
Rob  apou  a  copper  coin  a  drop  of  linseed  oil,  upon 
another  a  drop  of  olive  oil,  and  let  them  both  remsju 
for  several  daya  in  a  warm  place ;  the  Unseed  oil  will 
dry  op  into  a  resinoos  solid  mass,  wMle  the  olive  oil 
will  remain  greasy.  All  oils  absorb  oxygen  from  the 
air,  and  become  thereby  thicker,  and  also  acquire  a 
disagreeable  smell  and  taate  (rancid) ;  but  there  is  an 
essential  difference  between  them,  as  many  oils  become 
perfectly  hard  and  dry,  while  others,  ■  on  the  contrary, 
remain  soft  and  sticky.  Accordingly,  oils  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  into  drying  and  unctuous  oUs.  The 
former  may  also  be  called  varnish  oils,  as  they  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  varnishing.  The  latter  are  called 
unctnoos  oils,  because,  when  it  is  desired  to  prevent, 
by  means  of  grease,  the  friction  and  heating  of  solid 
bodies,  these  oils  remain  soft  and  unctuous  much  longer 
than  the  drying  oils. 

527.  By  the  absorption  and  condensation  of  oxygen 
taking  place  on  the  trying  of  oils,  heat  must  be  liberat- 
ed, as  in  every  condensation  of  an  aeriform  body  to  a 
liquid  condition.  Under  some  circumstances,  as  when 
freshly  oiled  or  varnished  substances,  such  as  wool, 
linen,  &&,  are  closely  heaped  together  in  large  masses, 
this  heat  rises  to  sach  a  degree,  that  spoiUaneovs  com- 
bustion occurs;  therefore  it  is  not  prudent  to  lay  such 
articles  too  closely  upon  each  other,  before  they  have 
become  thoroughly  dry. 

CHAHGEB   OP  FAT  BT  HEAT. 

538.  I^xperiment.  —  Heat  some  linseed  oil  over  an 
alcohol  flame,  and  test  the  temperature  of  it  occasion- 
ally by  a  thermometer.     At  first  the  heat  rapidly  riee«  to 
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100°  C,  and  remtuns  for  some 
time  at  that  temperatore,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  oil  boils 
moderately ;  this  behavioui  is 
occasioned  by  all  crude  oil 
containing  watery  particles, 
which  evaporate  at  100°  C. 
As  soon  as  these  have  vol- 
atilized, the  temperatnie  is 
suddenly  elevated  even  above 
300°  C,  when  the  oil  begins  to  boil  for  the  second 
time,  bot  emitting  now  a  white  smoke  having  a  very 
disagreeable  odor.  This  vapor  consists  of  decom- 
posed oil,  principally  of  illnminating  gas,  and  boms, 
when  kindled,  with  a  brisk  flame ;  fats  are  accordingly 
combustible,  but  only  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  high 
to  effect  their  chemical  decomposition. 

Illuminating  gas  is  frequently  prepared  on  a  large 
scale  from  oils,  by  causing  them  to  drop  upon  a  red-hot 
iron  vessel,  from  which  the  gas  generated  (oil  gas)  is 
conducted  by  a  pipe  into  a  receiver  (gasometer). 

539.  Every  lamp,  every  candle,  is  an  illuminating- 
gas  apparatus  on  a  small  scale.  But  in 
this  case  the  combustion  takes  place  only 
with  the  aid  of  an  easily  combustible  body, 
the  wick.  When  a  fresh  candle  is  lighted, 
the  cotton  of  the  vrick  first  inflames,  and 
the  heat  thus  produced  is  sufficient  to 
melt  the  tallow  in  contact  with  the  wick. 
The  melted  tallow  now  ascends  by  capil- 
lary attraction  (§  106),  through  channels 
formed  by  the  flbres  of  the  cotton  lying  be- 
side each  other,  and  in  these  channels  it 
becomes  heated  by  the  flame  to  a  temperature  of  above 
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300°  C,  and  conseqaently  is  decomposed  into  illomi- 
nating  gas.  Wbale  oil,  rapeseed  oil,  oil  of  colza, 
olive  oil,  tallow,  and  wax  are  most  frequently  used  as 
illmninatiiiff  materials. 

630.  ExpermetU.  —  Let  some  drops  of  water  fall 
from  a  shaving,  that  has  been  dipped  in  water,  into 
some  oil  burning  in  a  spoon;  the  oil  spattens  about, 
becaoBe  the  heavier  water  sinks  in  it  and  is  suddenly 
converted  into  vapor,  which  ejects  the  oiL  Burning  fat, 
such  as  varnish,  lard,  &jc,  should  therefore  never  be 
quenched  with  water;  but  the  quenching  may  be  done 
easily  and  without  danger,  if  the  vessel  is  covered  with 
a  board  or  a  piece  of  sfaeetriron,  thus  esclnding  the 
air,  which  is  requisite  for  continued  combustion. 

631.  As  in  wood  (§  130),  bo  also  in  fats,  the  hydro- 
gen  bums  more  briskly  than  the  carbon,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  the  partly  burnt  oil  remaining  after  the 
extinction  is  richer  in  carbon,  and  has  a  darker  color. 
An  empt/reiivt€Uu:  oil  of  this  kind  is  kept  by  the  Euro- 
pean apothecaries,  under  the  name  of  oil  of  bricks,  or 
philosophic  oiL  On  yet  further  heating,  the  linseed 
oil  becomes  continually  blacker,  and  at  the  same  Ume 
thicker,  so  that  it  finally  acquires  a  viscid  consistency, 
(factitions  birdlime),  and  when  mixed  vpith  soot  forms 
the  basis  of  the  impotiant  printififf-ink. 

COMPOBinON  OP  FAT8. 

533.  The  similarity  in  the  combustion  of  fats  and 
wood  indicates  that  they  have  a  similar  constitution. 
Indeed,  both  bodies  possess  the  same  constituents,  name- 
ly, carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  the  difference  depends 
only  upon  the  quantity;  the  fats  contain,  namely,  more 
hydrogen  and  less  oxygen  than  wood.     They  accord- 
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ingly  belong  to  one  and  the  same  category  with  alcohol 
and  ether,  —  to  that  of  the  organic  bodies  whtck  ore 
rich  in  water. 

533.  Stearine  and  Oletne.  —  We  cannot,  however, 
regard  fats,  like  woody  fibre  or  alcohol,  as  homogene- 
ous bodies,  bntas  mixtures  of  several  vutre  simpU  kinds 
offai,  into  which  the  fats,  without  being  chemically 
decomposed,  may  be  separated. 

ExperimetU.  —  If,  during  the  winter,  you  place  a  ves- 
sel containing  lamp  oil  in  the  cold,  part  of  it  will  con- 
geal into  a  solid  mess,  like  tallow,  while  the  other 
part  remains  fluid  ;  the  oil  is  accordingly  separated  by 
the  cold  into  two  fats,  one  solid  and  one  fluid.  The 
solid  fat  has  received  the  name  of  stearine,  the  fluid 
that  of  oleine.  By  repeated  cooling,  the  greater 
part  of  the  stearine  may  be  separated  £rom  the  oil 
The  stearine  obtained  is  pressed  between  blottang- 
paper  aa  long  as  the  paper  abscvbs  any  liquid  oil 
(oleine). 
Experiment. — Twist  a  wire  round  a  wide-mouthed 
vial,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  two 
handles,  by  means  of  which  the  vial 
may  be  suspended  in  a  jar,  which  is 
then  half  filled  with  water,  and  heated 
upon  a  tripod.  Put  into  the  vial  one 
dram  of  tallow  and  enough  strong  al- 
cohol—  absolute  alcohol  is  the  best- 
to  fill  it  three  quarters  fiiU.  When  the 
contents  of  the  vial  boil,  remove  the  lamp,  and  leave 
the  vial  in  the  water-bath,  till  the  melt«d  tallow  has 
again  settled  at  the  bottom,  and  then  pour  the  hot  su- 
pernatant alcohol  into  a  beaker-glass.  Bepeat  the 
boiling  three  or  four  times,  with  fiesh  alcohol.  Let  the 
alcohol  stand  for  some  hours  in  cold  water,  covered 
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over;  afterwards  filter  tbe  liquid  from  the  granular 
powder  that  haa  separated,  wash  the  powder  several 
times  with  cold  alcohol,  and  dry  it  in  an  airy  place. 
This  mass,  which,  when  dry,  is  laminated  and  slightly 
lusirotu,  is  the  stetaine  of  mntton-tallow ;  the  oleine 
mast  be  sought  for  in  the  filtered  alcohol  It  remains 
behind,  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat  thick  oil,  when  the 
alcohol  is  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  cap  on  a  warm 
stove. 

As  is  obvious  from  these  experiments,  stearine  and 
oleine  form  the  approximaie  constiiuenii  of  fat,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  some  fats  are  bard,  some  soft,  and 
others  liquid;  the  solid  stearine  predominates  in  the 
former,  the  fluid  oleioe  in  tiie  latter.  Pore  stearine  be- 
gins to  melt  at  60°  C,  pure  oleine  begins  to  solidify 
only  at  a  very  low  temperature.  One  pound  of  mat- 
ton  contains  about  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  stea- 
rine ;  one  pound  of  olive  oil  barely  a  quarter  of  a 
pound. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  important  fata : — 

A.     VBGBTABLB  FATS. 
a.     Dfyif^  Oils  { Varnish  OiU). 

534.  Linseed  OiL  —  The  well-known  linseed  yields, 
on  being  subjected  to  pressure,  a  yellow  oil,  equal  to 
one  fifth  of  its  own  weight,  which  is  gradually  bleached 
by  long  exposure  to  the  sunlight.  It  is  most  frequency 
used  in  oil  varnishes. 

EsperimetU.  —  Add  to  an  ounce  of  linseed  oil  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dram  of  litharge,  and  half  a  dram  of  acetate  of 
lead ;  put  the  mixture  in  a  warm  place,  and  frequently 
shake  it  The  liquid,  clarified  by  settling,  now  dries 
mnch  quicker  than  it  woold  have  done  before ;  it  is  the 
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common  Unseedroil  vomwA,  which,  mixed  vith  colors, 
is  generally  used  for  imparting  a  gloss  to  wood,  meial, 
&C.  The  so-called  oil-cloth  is  cotton  cloth  smeared 
with  colored  varnish ;  oil-silk  la  varnished  silk.  This 
varnish  is  conunonly  prepared,  on  a  large  scale,  Xtj  heat- 
ing one  hundred  pounds  of  linseed  oil  with  one  ponnd 
of  litharge,  and  maintaining  the  mixture  for  an  hoot  at 
a  teraperatnre  of  100°  C.  A  stronger  heat  renders  the 
varnish  darker  and  thicker,  and,  beades,  might  easily 
cause  it  to  boil  over  and  take  fire.  The  slimy,  dingy 
white  sediment  which  remains  after  both  processes  is 
a  combination  of  mncilaginous  snbstancea  with  oxide 
of  lead.  All  oils  contain,  in  the  unpuri&ed  state,  mu- 
dlaginons  (gnmmy  and  albuminous)  substances,  which 
retard  the  drying ;  these  are  rendered  insoluble  by  oxide 
of  lead.  Varnish  is,  accordingly,  linseed  oil  free  from 
mucilage. 

By  kneading  together  linseed-oil  varnish  and  chalk, 
we  obtain  a  plastic  dough,  common  pntty. 

.Semp  oil,  from  hemp-seed,  of  a  yellowish-green 
color,  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  vamish,  and 
likewise  for  burning,  and  for  the  manufactore  of  green 
soap. 

Poppy  oil,  from  poppy-seeds,  serves  as  a  table  oil, 
and  for  the  preparation  of  a  very  clear  varnish. 

Castor  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  the  castor-oil  plant,  is  a 
purgative  medicine. 

Oil  is  also  obtained  from  pnmpkin-seeda,  walnuts, 
sooflower-seede,  &c. 

b.     Unctuoui  OUs  {remama^  viseout). 

535.  OU  for  burning'  Is  expressed  from  rapeseed. 
In  order  ibat  it  may  bum  without  depositing  soot  on 
the  wick,  it  must  be  refined,  that  is,  purified  from 
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its  Blimy  pozti.    Tins  is  done,  not  by  aside  of  lead,  bat 
by  solpborie  add. 

Experiment.  —  Mix  one  onnoe  of  erode  rape  oil  vith 
eight  drops  of  common  Bolphiiric  acid,  and  shake  it 
freqaently ;  in  half  an  honr  add  half  an  ounce  of  water, 
again  shake  the  miztnie  briskly,  and  set  it  aside  for 
some  days,  when  the  oil  floating  on  the  snrface  will  be 
freed  from  slime  (refined).  The  slimy  parts,  charred  by 
the  snlpboric  acid,  and  rendered  insolnble,  are  fonnd 
settled  in  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  veasel.  The 
snlphnric  add  yet  adhering  to  the  oil  is  removed  by  re- 
peated washing  with  water.  Snlphnric  acid  chars,  as 
ia  known,  all  organic  substances  (^173),  some  (for 
instance  mncilage)  easily,  others  (for  instance  oil)  with 
lUfficnlly ;  if  jnst  enongh  solpborie  add,  therefore,  is 
added  to  the  oil  to  char  the  madlage,  then  the  mnd- 
lage  only  is  destroyed,  and  the  oil  remains  nndecom- 
posed.  A  larger  qnantity  of  aolphnric  acid  would  also 
attack  the  oil. 

Olive  oil  is  pressed  ont  from  the  pnlp  of  olives,  the 
fruit  of  the  olive-tree.  The  finest  cold-preased  Prov- 
ence oil  is  of  a.  bright  yellow  color,  the  hot-pressed 
common  olive  oil  is  greenish ;  these  two  sorta  are,  as  is 
well  known,  nniversally  used  as  a  table  condiment, 
and  for  greasing  machinery.  There  is  a  thicker,  darker 
kind,  of  an  inferior  quality,  which  is  need  in  Prance 
and  Italy  for  the  mantdactore  of  the  so-called  Naples 
or  Marseilles  soap. 

Oil  of  edmomU  is  obtained  by  subjecting  sweet 
almonds  to  pressure.  Bitter  almonds  also  yield  by 
cold  jwessnre  a  good  oil  of  almonds,  while  by  hot  pres- 
sore  an  oil  is  obtained  cont^ning  prussic  add. 

Oils  are  obtained  also  from  hazle-nuts,  beech-nuts, 
plum  and  cherry  stones,  apple-seeds,  &C. 
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Cocoa-mit  oil,  from  the  meat  of  the  cocoa-nat,  is,  at 
average  temperatures,  as  eoft  as  hog's  lard ;  it  has  a 
white  color  and  a  somewhat  disagreeable  smell. 

Palm  oil,  a  yellow  fat,  similar  to  batter,  likewise  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm-tiee.  Its 
yellow  coloring  matter  is  removed  when  heated  to 
130°  C.  (bleaching  by  heat). 

Cocoa>nnt  oil  and  palm  oil  are  now  manufactured 
into  soap  in  very  large  quantities. 

The  following  kinds  of  fat  are  employed  in  phar- 
macy :  — 

Butter  of  cacao,  the  tallow-like  white  or  yellowish 
fat  of  the  cacao-nut,  the  cause  of  the  fat  paiticles 
which  rise  on  boiled  chocolate. 

Oil  of  nutmeg's,  the  yellow,  agreeably-smelling  fat  of 
the  nutmeg,  having  the  consistency  of  butter. 

Oil  of  bmfs,  the  beautifully  green,  snet-like  fat  of  the 
berries  of  the  lanrel-tree. 


B.  ANIMAL  FATS. 

536.  Our  common  domestic  animals,  cows,  goats, 
and  sheep,  supply  us  with  several  kinds  of  fat;  —  a 
harder,  white  Jdnd  {tallow  or  met),  which  lies  in  and 
over  the  flesh ;  a  softer  kind,  generally  of  a  yellow  color, 
which  separates  from  then-  milk  (butter) ;  and,  besides 
these,  there  are  the  fata  of  the  moirow  and  the  feet 
Slag-grease  is  white  and  hard,  like  mvtton-iaUov}, 
Sag's  lard,  goose-grease,  &c.,  are  well  enough  known. 
In  earUer  times,  when  it  was  believed  that  each  sin^e 
animal  fat  concealed  within  itself  peculiar  properties, 
numerons  kinds  of  such  fats  were  kept  on  hand  in  the 
apothecaries'  shops ;  but  now,  plain  hog's  lard  supplies 
the  place  of  all  the  others. 
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537.  Fisk  oil  ia  Iried  out  from  the  fat  of  whales, 
dolpfalna,  aeals,  aod  diiTerent  fishes.  The  fat,  when 
melted  out  at  a  moderate  heat,  has  a  yellow  color, 
and  a  slight  odor,  which  is  not  disagreeable ;  but  that 
which  is  obtained  by  stiong  heat,  or  fiom  &shes  that 
have  become  putrid,  is  of  a  daik-biown  color,  and  has 
a  very  disagreeable  odor.  Fish  oil  is  preferred  for 
greasing  leather;  it  is  likewise  used  in  medicine  and 
in  the  preparation  of  the  black  oU-soap. 

538.  Spermaceti  is  white,  sparkling,  and  so  hard  that 
it  may  be  rubbed  into  a  powder,  and  is  found  inclosed 
in  special  cavities  in  the  head  of  the  sperm-whale. 

539. '  Wax  (cera)  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  all 
plants,  especially  in  the  shining  coating  of  the  leaves, 
stalks,  and  iruits;  for  instance,  in  the  skins  of  ap- 
ples, and  particularly  in  the  pollen  of  flowers.  Some 
plants  of  Japan  and  South  America  contain  so  much 
wax  that  it  may  be  separated  by  boiling  with  water 
and  by  pressure,  and  it  is  then  introduced  into  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  vegetable  or  Japan  wax.  But 
the  purveyors  of  our  common  wax  are  the  bees,  who 
gather  it  from  the  flowers,  and  use  it  in  the  building  of 
their  cells.  These  insects  may,  perhaps,  make  theii 
wax  in  part  also  from  the  sweet  juices  of  the  plants  on 
which  they  feed,  for  accurate  experiments  have  proved 
that  bees  hav.e  the  capacity  of  exuding  fi^m  their 
abdominal  sacs  the  sugar  upon  which  they  feed,  con- 
verted into  wax.  The  yellow  wax  is  bleached  by  cut- 
ting it  into  shavings,  exposing  them  to  the  sun,  and 
frequently  watering  them.  The  yellow  wax  melts  at 
62°  C,  the  white  wax  at  70°  C.  Wax  is  not  only  used 
for  imparting  stiffiiess  to  thread,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  candles,  but  when  dissolved  in  potash  lye  it  forms 
the  soK^ed  wax-soap,  employed  for  giving  a  gloss  to 
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variegated  paper  and  for  polishing  floors,  and  when 
mixed  with  oils  is  made  into  plasters  and  ointments 
(cerates).  Paper  immersed  in  hot  wax  foims  a  good 
material  few  covering  vessels,  to  protect  them  &om 
moisture.  Trnpeatine  is  added  to  wax,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  more  pliant  and  tougher,  as  we  find  it  in  wax 
candles,  and  in  the  wax  nsed  for  grafting  trees. 

FATS  AND  ALKALIES  (SOAPS). 

540.  Ma-d  3m^.  —  ErpermetU.  — ^  Make  first  a  strong; 
Ive  with  one  dram  of  caustic  soda 

Fig.  207.  * 

of  commerce  and  one  otince  of  wa- 
ter, and  next,  a  weak  lye,  with  one 
dram  of  causiac  soda  and  two  oun- 
ces of  water.  BoQ  the  latter  gentiy 
with  an  onnce  and  a  half  of  beef- 
tallow,  for  half  an  honr,  in  a  vessel 
only  half  filled  with  the  mixtnie,  and 
then  add  tiie  strong  lye  gradaally  while  tiie  boiling 
continaes.  The  fat  and  lye  unite  by  degrees  to  a  uni- 
form mass,  of  a  gluey  consistency,  which  afber  a  time 
becomes  thick  and  frothy.  If  a  drop  of  this,  when 
pressed  between  the  fingers,  presents  firm  white  flakes, 
then  add  half  an  ounce  of  common  salt,  boil  for  some 
minutes,  and  let  the  whole  mass  quietly  cool  "We 
obtain  a  firm  mass  {soap)  and  a  watery  liquid,  in 
which  the  common  salt  and  some  fiee  soda  remain  dis- 
solved {imder  lye).  If  the  soap,  when  boiled  with 
water,  forms  a  turbid  solution,  It  contains  still  some 
nnsaponified  tallow,  in  which  case  add  to  it  some  weak 
lye,  and  continue  boiling  until  the  sample  gives  a  clear 
solution  in  water;  add  again  some  table  salt,  and  let  it 
cool.     The  soap  prepared  in  this  manner  has  the  same 
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compositioQ  as  common  kouse-xoap.  More  recently, 
palm  oil  or  cocoa-nut  oil  haa  been  used  partly  or  en- 
tirely to  supply  the  place  of  tallow,  the  palm  oil  be- 
cause it  is  cheaper  than  tallow,  and  the  cocoa-nut  oil 
because  it  communicates  to  the  soap  the  property  of 
forming  a  stiong  lather. 

Ea^erment,  —  Repeat  the  former  experiment,  using 
o^ive  oil  instead  of  tallow ;  hard  soap  is  likewise  ob- 
tained (olive  oil  or  M^rseillei  soap). 

541.  Soft  Soap.  —  Eayteriment.  —  Prepare  agfun  some 
oil-soap,  as  above  described,  but  inst^ul  of  soda  use 
potassa  lye,  which  is  prepared  from  caustic  potassa  and 
water,  and  omit  the  addition  of  common  salt ;  the  glu- 
tinous mass  does  not  hereby  pass  by  boiling  into  a  hard 
soap,  but,  after  a  sufficient  evaporation  of  the  water, 
yields  a  soft  mass  {sojl  soap  or  potaasa  soap).  This 
kind  of  soap  is  firequently  employed  in  print  works 
for  the  cleansing  of  colcoed  &bric8.  If  whale  oil,  hemp- 
eeed  oil  or  linseed  oil  is  used  instead  of  olive  oil,  a  darker- 
colored  soft  soap  ia  obtained,  which  is  usually  colored 
green  by  indigo  and  turmeric  [green  and  black  soap). 

Ammonia  acts  far  more  feebly  than  potassa  and  so- 
dium upon  fats.  If  some  of  the  unctuous  oils  arc 
shaken  up  with  ammonia,  thick  white  mixtures,  lini- 
menis,  are  obtained,  which  are  often  applied  by  friction 
to  the  skin. 

Sard  soaps  are  formed  from  fats  by  soda,  soft  soaps 
by  potassa.  The  chemical  process  taking  place  in  both 
cases  may  be  explained  aa  follows. 

542.  Fat  Adds. —  The  fats,  as  was  shown  in  §  533, 
consist  of  several  simple,  sometimes  solid,  sometimes 
fluid,  kinds  of  fat, — among  which  the  solid  stearine 
and  the  fluid  oleine  are  especially  predominant  These 
proximate  constituents  of  the  natural  fats  may  be  re- 
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garded  as  saline  bodies ;  that  is,  as  combinationB  of  an 
add  'with  a  base.  Every  simple  fat  cootains  a  pecttliax 
add,  —  steaiine,  stearic  add ;  oleine,  oldc  add ;  palmi- 
tine,  palmitic  add,  &c.',  but  all  contain  one  and  the 
same  base,  to  whidi  the  name  oaAle  ofglyeeryle  (sweet 
prindple  of  oil)  has  been  given. 

Steanne  ia,  aceordlngi]',  atearate  of  oxide  of  glyeeijle.     - 
Oleine     "  **  olMtooToidde  ofglTceiyla. 

>T^ij_^    H  u  fa  nuxbire  of  mnch  ateanle,  and  a  little  oleate 

t       of  ovda  of  glTceryle,  &c. 

To  designate  the  different  adds  contained  in  the  fats, 
the  general  term  ■■  fat  adds "  will  always  be  used  in 
the  following  pages.  Fats  «i  general  are  accor^ngly 
to  be  regarded  as  combinations  of  fat  adds  toiih  oxide 
of  glyceryU,  or  as  salts  of  fat  aculs  and  oxide  of  gly- 
ceryle. 

643.  The  process  of  the  formalvm  of  soap  is  tbas  one 
of  simple  elective  affinity;  the  stronger  bases,  soda  and 
potassa,  displace  the  weaker  oxide  of  glyceiyle,  and 
combine  witii  the  fat  adds,  forming  oomponnda  of  fat 
acida  with  soda  {soda  soap),  or  of  fat  adds  with  potassa 
(potasta  soap).  From  potasaa  and  &t  adds  with  ox- 
ide of  glyceryle  are  formed  (at  adds  with  potassa  and 
free  oxide  of  glyceryle  (potassa  soap).  From  soiia  and 
fat  acids  with  oxide  of  glyceryle  are  formed  fat  acids 
with  soda  and  free  oxide  of  glyceryle  (soda  soap). 

In  the  fiist  two  experiments  the  separated  oxide  of 
glyceryle,  soluble  in  water,  remains  in  the  under  lye ; 
but  in  the  soft  soap,  when  the  surplus  of  water  does  not 
separate  as  a  fluid  from  the  soap,  bnt  is  removed  by 
evaporation,  it  remains  mechanically  mixed  with  the 
soap. 

The  actios  of  common  salt  may  be  seen  by  try- 
ing to  dissolve  hard  soap  in  salt  water;  no  solution 
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takes  place,  not  even  on  boiling,  for  soap  is  intoluble  m 
salt  water,  and  likewise  In  steong  lye;  therefore,  soap 
may  be  precipitated  iiom  a  solution  in  water  by  the 
addition  of  common  salt  This  method  of  separation 
ia  asnally  employed  on  a  large  scale,  since  it  yields  a 
purer  soap  than  when  ihe  water  is  removed  by  evapo- 
ration ;  for,  in  the  latter  case,  hydrated  oxide  of  gly- 
ceryle,  surplus  of  lye,  and  perhaps,  also,  some  impurities 
contained  in  the  lye  or  fat,  remain  mixed  with  the  soap, 
while  by  the  former  method  they  are  dissolved  in  the 
liquid  {vnder  Ige). 

544.  Conversion  of  Potatsa  Soap  into  Soda  Soap.  — 
Experiment.  —  Dissolve  some  of  the  soft  soap  obtained 
in  §  541  in  boiling  water,  and  sprinkle  in  some  salt; 
the  soap  separates,  and  collects  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  yet,  when  cold,  it  will  no  longer  be  soft,  but 
bard.  The  salt  here  acts  in  another  manner ;  it  occa- 
sions an  interchange  of  the  constituent  parts ;  namely, 
from  fat  acids  witb  potassa  and  chloride  of  sodium  are 
formed  chloride  of  potassium  and  fat  acids  with  soda 
(soda  soap). 

Soap-makers  often  proceed  in  this  way  on  a  large 
scale ;  they  make  a  caustic  potassa  lye  of  wood-ashes 
and  lime  (lye  of  wood-ashes),  boil  it  with  fat,  and  final- 
ly convert  the  soft  potassa  soap  obtained  into  hard 
soda  soap,  by  means  of  common  salt. 

SOAP  AND  ACroS. 

545.  Experiment.  —  Dissolve  some  of  the  hard  soda 
soap  in  hot  water,  and  add  to  it  vinegar  by  drops  until 
a  turbidness  ensues.  Vinegar,  and  other  aads,  are 
stronger  than  the  fat  acids ;  therefore,  they  withdraw 
from  the   latter   the   base,  and  the   fat   acids   are   set 
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free.  As  these  ate  lighter  than  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  insoluble  in  it,  so  they  collect  on  the  snrface  of 
the  water.  The  fat  adds  thna  obtained  resemble  tal- 
low extemallf ,  bnt  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  tal- 
low, since,  even  after  long  washing,  they  still  have  an 
add  reaction,  which  is  not  the  case  with  tallow,  and 
they  are  easily  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  but  tallow  very 
difficultly.  Three  foortha  of  the  mass  consists  of  stearic 
add,  one  foorth  of  oleic  add.  When  strongly  pressed 
between  blotting-paper,  the  oleic  add  soaks  into  the 
paper,  and  the  stearic  add  remains  behind. 

Stearic  add  is  harder  and  more  brittle  than  wax, 
brilliantly  white,  tranalaoent,  and  melts  at  the  tempera- 
tore  of  70°  C.     There  are  now  large  iactories  for  the 
preparation  of  it,  and  it  is  used  in  the  mannfactnre  of 
the  stearjne  candles,  which  have  become  so  popular. 
E!ij>eriment.  —  Heat  some  ounces  of  strong  alcohol 
in  a  water-bath,  and  when  it  boils,  add 
^'     '  to  it  as  much  stearic  add  as  will  dis- 

solve in  it.    Pour  half  of  the  solution 
obtained  into  cold  water,  and  let  the 
other  cool  quietly ;  in  the  former  case 
tiie  stearic  add  is  obtained  as  a  light, 
silky,  brilliant  mass,  while  in  the  latter 
it  takes  the  form  of  delicate  crystal- 
line plates. 
546.  Experiment.  —  If  an  acid  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  oil-soap,  an  oily  fluid  sepajratea,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally of  oleic  acid. 

Oleic  acid  in  its  external  appearance  is  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  olive  oil,  bat  it  differs  from  it  in  the 
following  respects :  it  has  an  acid  taste  and  reaction, 
which  olive  oil  has  not,  and  it  readily  dissolves  even 
in  cold  alcohol,  while  olive  oil  does  not    The  oleic  acid, 
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procured  in  Btearic-add  factories  from  tallow,  as  a  sec- 
ondary prodact,  now  frequently  occnrs  in  commerce, 
and  on  accoont  of  its  cheapness  is  employed  in  the 
manaTacttiie  of  eoap,  and  in  greasing  wool  for  spinning. 

547.  Oxide  of  gbfceryU  (glycerine,  or  sweet  principle 
of  oil).  —  EosperimefU.  —  Add  to  the  soft  soap,  prepared 
acconiing  to  §  541,  a  solntioa  of  tartaric  acid,  and 
leave  the  watery  fluid,  after  being  clarified  by  filtration, 
to  evaporate  in  a  warm  place.  The  saline  mass  re- 
maining after  evaporation  consists  of  bitaitrate  of 
potassa  (tartar)  and  of  the  base  of  the  fats,  oxide  of 
glyceryle ;  when  strong  alcohol  is  added,  the  latter  dis- 
solves, while  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  together  with 
any  excess  of  tartaric  acid  that  may  be  present,  re- 
mains undissolved. 

The  oxide  of  ^yceryle,  which  remtuns  after  die 
evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  has  the  appearance  of  a  yel- 
low aymp.  It  has  not  an  alkaline  taste,  but  is  sweet, 
like  sugar;  neither  does  it  react  basically,  although  it  is 
Bolable  in  water.  It  has,  accordingly,  no  similarity  to 
other  bases  solnble  in  water,  as,  for  example,  potassa  or 
soda.  But  the  reason  why  it  is  regarded  as  a  base  is 
evident  from  its  behaviour  with  acids ;  it  is  considered 
as  a  base,  becaoae  it  combinea  with  acids  in  fixed  pro- 
portions, forming  compounds  having  the  character  of 
salts.  It  constitutes  only  about  a  tenth  or  twelfth  part 
of  fata;  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  it,  at  most,  is  con- 
tained in  one  pound  of  tallow. 

ErperimerU.  —  Wipe  the  bowl  containing  the  small 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  glyceryle  that  has  been  ob- 
tained with  white  blotting-paper,  and  heat  the  latter  in 
a  spoon.  Daring  the  combustion  there  will  be  evolved 
from  it  an  extremely  pungent  odor,  proceeding  firom  the 
oxyde  of  glyceryle,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  beat 
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into  a  volatile,  extremely  pnngeat  substance  {aeroleme 
or  oxide  o/acryle),  which  causes  lachrymatioD.  Hence 
is  explained  the  pangent  odor  which  is  perceived  dur- 
ing the  imperfect  combustion  of  all  kinds  of  fat.  This 
odor  is  very  striidDgly  manifested,  also,  when  varnished 
articles  aie  drying;  for  instance,  in  the  drying  chambers 
of  the  oil-clotb  factories.  This  volatile  matter  may  be 
formed  also,  even  at  a  low  temperatore,  from  glycerine. 
No  smell  of  acroleine  is  evolved  on  healing  the  pure 
fat  acids. 


PROPEBTIES  OF  SOAPS. 

548.  Washing  with  Soaps.  —  Soaps  have  two  impor- 
tant properties ;  —  Ist,  they  dissolve  fat  and  oils ;  2d, 
they  are  very  easily  resolved,  merely  by  mixing  with 
much  water,  into  an  acid  salt  and  free  alkali;  the  latter 
dissolves,  as  is  well  known,  most  organic  substances, 
but  the  former  effects  by  its  lubricity  an  easy  washing 
away  of  the  dissolved  matter  from  other  substances. 
On  these  two  properties  depends  the  application  of 
soap  in  washing.  The  separated  acid  salt  of  fat  acids 
yfitii  alkali  modi&es  at  the  same  time  the  action  of 
the  free  alkali,  and  keeps  the  articles  pliant  which  are 
washed  with  soap,  while  they  would  became  rigid 
if  they  were  cleansed  with  caustic  alkalies  alone.  To 
prevent  the  shrinking  of  woollen  aiticles,  wash  them 
with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  instead  of 
with  soap. 

549.  ScH^  and  Alcohol  —  Experiment. —  Pour  one 
ounce  of  alcohol  upon  one  ounce  of  the  shavings  of 
tallow  soap ;  the  soap  is  completely  dissolved  on  heat- 
ing in  the  water-bath,  but  the  solution  congeals  on  cool- 
ing to  a  transparent  jelly.     This  jelly-like  soap,  mixed 

47 
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with  camphor  and  ammonia,  is  called  opodeldoc.  The 
white  stars  separattng  from  this  consist  of  cryBtalUzed 
steaiute  of  soda.  All  soaps  prepared  &om  solid  fats 
(rich  in  stearine)  behave  like  tallow  soap. 

EiqKriment. —  Dissolve  one  dram  of  Naples  soap  in 
half  an  ounce  of  alcohol;  this  solution  does  nta  coagu- 
late on  cooling;  it  forms  the  tincture  of  soap.  By 
evaporation,  a  diaphanous  soap  is  obtained  (transpareat 
soap).  All  the  soaps  made  from  the  fluid  fats  (lich  in 
oleine)  act  like  the  Naples  soap. 

550.  htsokibU  Soaps.  —  Experiment.  —  If  some  lime- 
water  is  added  to  a  solution  of  soap  in  water,  a  pre- 
cipitate of  insoluble  lime  soap  is  formed ;  hence  is  ex- 
plained why  spring-water,  which  generally  contains 
lime  (hard  water),  neither  dissolves  soap  nor  lathers 
with  it,  and  accordingly  cannot  be  used  for  washing. 

Experiment,  —  By  adding  acetate  of  lead  (§  337}  to  a 
solution  of  Naples  soap  in  hot  water,  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  we  obtain,  by  double  elective  affinity, 
acetate  of  soda,  which  remains  dissolved,  and  a  com- 
pound of  fat  aeid  with  oxide  of  lead,  which  separates 
as  a  white,  adheuve  mass,  that  may  be  kneaded  with 
the  moist  hands,  and  formed  into  rolls  (lead  soap  or 
lead  plaster).  From  the  compound  of  fat  acid  and 
soda,  and  from  the  acetate  of  lead,  are  formed  a  com- 
pound of  fat  acid  with  oxide  of  lead  (lead  plaster)  and 
acetate  of  soda. 

In  pharmaceutic  labomtories,  this  plaster,  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  diacki/ton,  is  prepared  in  a 
different  manner,  namely,  by  boUing  litharge  with  olive 
oil  and  some  water.  By  this  method  oxide  of  glyceryle 
is  readily  obtained,  aud  in  larger  quantities,  as  a  secon- 
dary product;  the  plaster  made  has  only  to  be  washed 
with  hot  water,  and  the  water  evaporated  after  the  ox- 
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ide  of  lead  diseolved  in  it  haa  been  previously  precipi- 
tated by  sulphuretted  hydiogen.  If,  instead  of  litharge 
white  lead  (carbonate  of  lead)  is  boiled  with  oil  and 
water,  we  likewise  obtain  a  compound  of  fat  acid  and 
oxide  of  lead,  since  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  by  the 
fat  acids.  In  this  manner  the  plaster  of  carbonate  of 
lead  is  prepared,  which  has  commonly  a  whiter  color 
than  the  former  plaster,  because  it  still  contains  some 
white  lead  mechanically  mixed  with  it. 


X.  VOLATILE   OR  ETHEREAL  OILS. 

551.  Reparation  of  Volatile  Oils.  —  Experiment. — 
Put  one  ounce  of  turpentine  ia  a  dish  in  a  warm  place, 


and  when  it  has  become  liquid  transfer  it  to  a  capacious 
flask,  pour  upon  it  four  ounces  of  water,  and  distil  until 
about  three  fourths  of  the  water  has  passed  over.  Pour 
the  residue,  while  still  hot,  into  cold  water,  in  which 
the  non-volatile  portion  of  the  turpentine  remaining 
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behind  congeals  to  a  solid  mass  (resin).      A  sfarong- 
Bmelling,   colorless    liquid,   a  volatile    oil,   commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  oil  of  turpentine,  floats  on 
tiie  surface  of  the  water  distilled  over.     Turpentine, 
a  juice  which  exudes  from   pines,  larches,  and  other 
trees,  when  the  inner  bark  is  cut  throtigb,  is  accord- 
ingly a  mixture   of  resin   and    oil  of  turpentiiie ;   the 
latter  is  converted  by  beat,  simultaneously  with  the 
water,  into  steam,  and  on  cooling  is  again  condensed 
to  a  liquid. 
JE;^ieriiaetU.  —  Distil  in  the  same  manner  half  an 
ounce    of   cam- 
in-seeds    (which 
have  been    pre- 
vioosly    braised 
in  a  mortar),  in 
a  retort  contain- 
ing four  ounces 
of   water,    until 
two    ounces    of 
water  have  passed  over.     The  drops  floating  upon  the 
water  are  likewise   a  volatile   oil,  oil  of  cumin;  they 
have  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  comin-seeds,  but  in  a 
stronger  degree,  while  the  residne  remaining  in  the  re- 
tort has  scarcely  the  least  smell  or  taste  of  them.     All 
volatile  oils  possess  a  burning  taste,  and  are  somewhat 
harsh  to  the  touch;  but  the  fat  oOe  have  a  mild  taste 
and  an  unctuous  feeling. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OV  VOLATILB   OILS. 

553.  Whenever  we  perceive  an  odor  in  a  plant,  we 
may  presume  that  a  volatile  oil  is  present,  which  grad- 
nally  evaporates.     But  how  incredibly    difiused  and 
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dUnted  tliie  must  be  in  many  planta  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  scarcely  a  qnEirter  of  an  ounce  of  vol- 
aiHe  oil  is  contained  in  one  hundred  pounds  of  fresh 
roses,  or  orange  blossoms.  We  most  frequently  find 
the  volatile  oils  in  the  Sowers  and  seeds,  sometimes  in 
the  stalks  and  leaves,  bnt  more  rarely  in  the  roots. 
They  are  obtained  almost  in  the  same  way,  without 
exception,  as  oU  of  turpentine,  by  distilling  the  vege- 
table parte  with  water.  The  oils  procured  from  the 
skins  and  peels  of  some  fruits,  as  the  oil  of  lemons,  and 
bergamot,  contained  in  the  rind  of  lemons,  citions, 
and  oranges,  form  an  exception,  since  such  oils  are  ob- 
tained by  expression  from  the  fresh  rind. 

563.  Of  the  more  known  volatile  oils  we  obtain,— 

a.)  From  the  flower :  — 

Oil  of  roses,  a  yellowish,  thick  flnid,  with  flakes  re> 
sembling  tallow  floating  in  it. 

on  of  orange-flowers  {ol.  neroli),  colorless,  reddish  in 
the  light ;  contains  no  oxygen. 

on  of  camojnile^  a  dark  blue,  thick  liquid ;  becomes 
green,  and  finally  brown,  by  age  and  light. 

OU  of  lavender,  a  yellowish,  thin  liquid. 

OU  of  cloves,  yellowish,  soon  becomes  brown;  a 
somewhat  thick  fluid,  heavier  than  water. 

b.)  From  seeds  and  fruits :  — 

Oil  of  cvmin,  colorless ;  becomes  yeliowiah,  and  final- 
ly brown,  by  age. 

Oil  of  amsB'Seedy  yellowish ;  congeals  even  at  12°  C 

OU  of  fennel,  coloiiess  or  yellowish ;  congeals  like- 
wise readily. 

Oil  of  dill,  yellow ;  becomes  brown  in  the  light. 

OU  of  natmeg,  a  pale  yellow,  thin  liquid,  has  the 
smell  of  nutmegs. 

OU  of  bitter  aimonds,  yellow ;  heavier  than  water ; 
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conttuQS  pruasic  acid,  and  consequently  is  very  poi- 
lontnu. 

Oil  of  imutard,  yellowish,  of  an  extremely  pongent 
&mell,  causing  lachrymation ;  contains  snlphnr. 

OH  of  juniper,  colorless ;  contains  no  oxygen. 

Laurel  oil,  white  or  yellow;  a  thick  fluid. 

Oil  of  iavin,  colorless  or  yellowish ;  a  thin  fluid ;  con- 
tains no  oxygen. 

Oil  of  parsley,  pale  yellow ;  on  being  sh^en  with 
water,  separates  into  a  light  volatile  oil,  and  into  a 
beaTy,  solid,  crystalline  oil 

Oil  of  lemons,  iiom  lemon-peels,  contains  no  oxygen. 

Oil  of  orange-peel  likewise  contains  no  oxygen. 

Oil  of  bergamoty  from  the  lind  of  the  bergamot 
orange,  a  pale  yellow,  very  thin  liquid. 

c.)  Prom  the  leaves  and  branches :  — 

Oil  of  the  curled  leaf  mint  (Mentha  caispa),  colorless 
or  yellowish ;  becomes  brown  with  age. 

Oil  of  peppermint,  colorless  or  yellowish,  a  very  thin 
liquid,  now  frequently  exported  to  Europe  from  Amer- 
ica. 

Oil  of  balm,  pale  yellow,  has  an  odor  like  that  of 
lemons. 

CHI  of  marjoram,  yellowish  or  brownish. 

Oil  of  thyme,  when  fresh,  yellowish  or  greenish ;  when 
old,  brownish-red. 

Oil  of  sage,  when  fresh,  yellowish  oi  gieenish ;  when 
old,  brownish-red. 

OU  of  wormwood,  dark  green ;  soon  becomes  brown 
or  yellow,  and  viscous  in  the  light 

on  of  rosemary  {ol.  antkos),  colorless  and  very  thin, 
is,  next  to  the  oil  of  tnrpentine,  the  cheapest  volatile 
oil. 

Oqjeput  oil,  from  the  leaves  of  a  tree  growing  in  the 
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Molnccas ;  the  oil,  when  ptue,  is  coloiiesB ;  the  cmde 
oil  ia  commonly  green,  and  often  contains  camphor ;  it 
has  a  camphorated  odor. 

Oil  of  me,  pate  yellow,  or  greenish. 

Oil  ofdtmamon,  yellow ;  soon  becomes  brown  in  the 
air ;  heavier  than  water. 

Oil  of  tOTpenime,  the  most  common  of  the  volatile 
oils,  is  contained  in  all  our  fir-treea,  and  exndes  from 
them,  mixed  with  resin,  as  turpentine  (§568).  When 
pimfied,  it  is  colorless  and  thin,  and  has  an  agreeable, 
penetrating  odor ;  it  contains  no  oxygen.  An  ordinary 
sort,  possessing  a  disagreeable  empyreumatic  odor,  ob- 
tained in  the  preparation  of  pitch  from  pine  resin,  is 
crude  oil  of  turpentine. 

Chmphor  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  solid  white,  crys- 
talline, odoriferous  mass,  prepared  by  distiUation  with 
water,  or  by  sablimption  from  the  wood  of  the  camphor- 
tree,  growing  in  Japan  and  the  East  Indies. 

d,)  F^om roots:  — 

OU  of  aeorus,  yellow  or  brownish. 

Oil  of  valerian,  pale  yellow,  or  greenish ;  becomes 
rapidly  brown  and  viscous  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  we  sometimes  find  several 
sorts  of  oil  in  one  and  the  same  plant  Thns,  for  ex- 
ample, we  find  in  the  orange-tree  three  different  kinds 
of  oil ;  one  in  the  leaves,  another  in  the  blossom,  and  a 
third  in  the  rind  of  the  fruit 

554.  Fermeni  Oils.  —  ExperimeiU.  —  If  water  is 
poured  on  the  centaury-plant  (Erythrtea  centaurimn), 
and  it  is  left  in  a  warm  place  until  fermentation  com- 
mences, a  very  penetrating  odor  is  evolved  frt>m  the 
leaves,  which  were  previously  scentless ;  the  odor  pro- 
ceeds from  a  volatile  oil,  which  was  generated  dming 
the  fermentation.    In  a  similar  manner,  the  fresh,  scent- 
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less  leaves  of  the  tobaccoplant  obtaia  the  well-known 
nicotian  odor  by  the  so-called  sweating  process.  Oils 
of  this  kind,  which  may  be  generated  by  fenneatation 
Irom  many  othei  odorless  plants,  are  called /enR«aj  oUs. 

In  the  Inandy-distilleries  there  is  evolved  also,  on  the 
fermentation  of  potatoes  and  grain,  a  disagreeably- 
smelling  oil  (Jusel  oU),  which  partly  distils  over  with 
the  brandy  or  spirit,  and  imparts  to  these  liqaids  the 
fusel  taste  and  smell.  On  filtering  through  charcoal,  it 
remains  behind  in  the  pores  of  the  latter. 

556.  Empt/reumatic  Oils.  —  Finally,  oily  volatile  sab- 
stances  are  produced  by  the  dry  diatillatjoo  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matter ;  for  instance,  oil  of  wood-tar  from 
wood,  coal  oU  from  pit«oaI,  animal  oil  £rom  bones,  oil 
of  amber  from  amber,  6cc  They  are  all  distiDguished 
by  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  odor,  and  are  mixtures 
of  various  volatile  snbstances.  They  are  called  emp^ 
rcwmatic  oils. 

Bock  ail,  or  petroleum  (xirpot,  rock),  is  of  a  similar 
nature ;  it  oozes  out  from  the  earth  in  many  places  in 
Asia,  where  it  is  formed  in  a  manner  as  yet  unknown 
to  ns.  The  red  color  of  the  oil  occurring  in  commerce 
ia  given  to  it  by  the  addition  of  alkanet^root. 

PBOHMATE  CONSTITUESTS  OF  THE  VOLATILE  OILS. 

556.  All  these  oils  are  volatile  at  average  temper- 
atures, except  camphor,  which  be^ns  to  melt  at  the 
temperature  of  175°  C. ;  but  below  this  temperature 
forms  a  white,  solid,  crystalline  mass.  If  the  volatile 
oils  are  cooled,  there  is  frequently  separated  from  them 
a  beautifully  crystallized,  solid,  white,  camphor-like  sub- 
stance, which  has  been  called  stearoptene,  in  opposition 
to  the  liqoid  portions  that  remain,  which  are  called 
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ekoptene.  Accordingly,  the  volatile  oils,  like  the  fate, 
consist  of  two  proximate  constataents,  one  of  which 
may  be  regaided  as  solid  and  crystallized,  bnt  the  other 
only  as  a  Hquid.  Many  oils  —  for  instance,  the  oils  of 
lose  and  aniae-seed  —  are  so  rich  in  stearoptene,  that, 
when  kept  in  cool  cellars,  they  congeal  into  a  nearly 
solid  mass. 

EMMEBfTABT  COHSTITOENTS  OP  THE  VOLATILE  OILS. 

557.  The  volatile  oils  are  divided  into  three  classee, 
according  to  the  elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed :  — ■ 

a.)  Into  the  noiifoxygenated  oils  (having  two  ele- 
ments) ;  these  consist  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
(C,  H),  BO  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  condensed  il- 
lominating-gas.  To  this  class  belong  rock  oil  and  oils 
of  turpentine,  jnniper,  savin,  lemons,  &c 

b.)  Into  oxygentUed  oils  (having  three  elements), 
which,  beside  carbon  and  hydrogen,  contain  also  (k^- 
gen  (C,  H,  O);  most  of  the  other  volatile  oils  have 
this  constitntipn. 

c)  Into  sulphuretted  oils,  which  ate  composed  of 
carbon,  hydkogen,  and  sulphur  (sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  nt/n>g-en).  The  oils  of  this  class  are 
distingoished  by  a  very  pungent  smell,  causing  lachry- 
mation,  and  by  a  great  acridity,  raising  blisters  on  the 
skin  when  brought  in  contact  with  it.  The  oils  of 
mustard,  horseradish,  sctirvy-grass,  garlic,  hops,  &c. 
belong  to  this  class. 

Of  these  elements,  bydrc^n  (as  regards  the  number 
of  atoms)  commonly  predominates ;  hence,  the  volatile 
fnis  are  usually  reckoned  among  the  (M^ganio  substances 
rich  in  hydrogen. 

Upliail  by  Google 
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PEOPEBTIES  OF  THE  VOLATILE  OILS. 

558.  EseperimenL  —  Pour  a  drop  of  some  volatile  oil 
npon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  let  it  remain  exposed  to  the 
air ;  the  paper  at  first  receives  an  apparent  grease-spot, 
bat  this  disappears  after  a  time,  becanse  the  oil  gradn- 
ally  evaporate.  The  name  volatile  or  ethereal  oil  thus 
explains  itself;  and  the  disappearance  of  camphor,  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  is  owing  to  this  volatileness. 

If  the  oiled  paper  is  placed  npon  a  warm  stove,  the 
evaporation  takes  place  much  more  rapidly.  Aromatic 
oils  are  employed  in  this  way  for  perfuming  aparbnents. 
Usually  a  quantity  of  Sowers,  wood,  and  rinds,  finely 
cut  up,  are  moistened  with  the  oil,  and  scattered  as  a 
JwrngatiMg^  powder  upon  the  stove. 

559.  ErpermeiU.  —  Heat  a  quarter  of  aii  ounce  of 
oil  of  tnrpentine  in  a  vessel  to  boiling.  A  thermonieter 
introduced  into  the  liquid  will  indicate  a  temperature 
of  about  150°  C. ;  oil  of  turpentine  accordingly  re- 
quires half  as  much  again  heat  for  boiling  as  water. 
Other  oils  often  boil  with  even  more  difiicalty.  The 
vapor  may  be  inflamed  by  a  taper,  when  it  will  bom 
with  an  intense  sooty  flame ;  it  is  easily  extinguished 
by  covering  the  vessel  with  a  board,  but  aater  must  on 
no  account  be  employed  for  extingvishitig  burning  oils. 
Then  remove  the  oil  from  the  fire ;  after  it  is  cold, 
mix  it  with  some  water,  and  again  heat  it ;  as  long  as 
any  water  is  present,  the  temperatnre  of  the  fluid  will 
not  rise  above  100°  C.  The  ascending  vapor  is  a  mix- 
ture of  aeriform  water  and  aeriform  oil  The  same 
thing  occurs  here  as  previously  mentioned ;  the  less  vol- 
atile oil  evaporates  with  the  more  eamly  volatile  water. 
The  oils  remain  unchanged  at  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  but  at  their  own  boiling  point  (140°  to  300<>  C) 
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they  become  not  unfireqaently  somewhat  empyreuroat- 
ic ;  this  is  the  reason  why  water  is  always  added  in 
the  preparation  of  oils,  and  also  in  the  redistillation  of 
them  (rectification). 

560.  ExpermetO.  —  Inflame  some  drops  of  oil  of  tat- 
pentine  put  npon  a  shaving,  and  also  a  piece  of  cam* 
phor  laid  npon  water ;  both  bodies  will  ignite,  and  bnm 
with  a.  highly  Inminons  and  sooty  Same.  The  volatile 
oils  are  far  more  easily  combostible  than  the  fat  oils, 
which  in  order  to  burn  with  a  flame  must  be  heated  to 
350°  C.  We  have  conseqaently  in  oil  of  turpentine  a 
convenient  means  for  speedily  lighting  oil-lamps;  it 
being  merely  necessary  to  smear  the  wick  with  a  few 
drops  of  it. 

Eoeperiment.  —  Poor  a  mixture  of  half  an  ounce  of 
absolate  alcohol  with  half  a  dram  of  oil  of  tmpentine 
ijito  a  spirit-lamp ;  the  mixture  gives,  when  lighted,  a 
strongly  illuminating,  but  no  longer  a  sooty  flame, 
since  all  the  carbon  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  convert- 
ed by  the  heat  of  the  burning  alcohol,  rich  in  hydrogen, 
into  illuminating  gas,  and  then  into  carbonic  acid  (and 
water).  Ttiis  mixture  is  now  used  in  lamps  construct- 
ed for  the  purpose,  and  which  are  so  made  that  the 
liquid  evaporates  in  them,  and  the  vapor  ignites  as  it 
issues  from  several  small  openings. 

561.  VoUUUe  Oils  and  Water.  —  Experivient.  —  Drop 
some  oil  of  cumin  upon  water ;  the  oil  floats  on  the 
surface  without  mixing  witti  the  water,  for  most  of  the 
volatile  oUs  are  lig'kter  than  water ;  but  there  are  some, 
BQcb  as  oil  of  cinnamon,  oil  of  cloves,  and  oil  of  bit- 
ter almonds,  which  are  heavier  than  water,  and  sink 
in  it. 

If  the  mixture  is  briskly  shaken,  the  water  becomes 
turbid,  becanse  the  oil  is  thus  divided  into  small,  invis- 
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ible  ^obnleB,  which  are  kept  suspended  in  the  wuter. 
The  water  may  be  again  clarified  by  filtzatioa,  but  it 
retains  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  oil,  since  a  small 
qnantity  of  it  remains  dissolved.  Many  sach  solutions 
are  kept  in  the  apothecaries'  shops,  under  the  name  of 
medicated  or  distilled  waters.  It  is  well  to  keep  them 
protected  from  the  light,  and  in  full  vessels, —  both 
light  and  air  having  a  decomposing  action  on  the  vol- 
atile oils.  They  are  commonly  prepared  by  distilling 
with  water  the  vegetable  substance  containing  the  oil, 
as  thereby  a  mote  intimate  combination  of  the  water 
with  the  oil  is  effected  than  by  merely  shaking  it  up. 

562.  Volaiile  Oils  md  Alcohol  —  BijKrimeni. — 
Add  a  drop  of  oil  of  cumin  to  one  ounce  of  strong 
alcohol ;  it  dissolves  readily  and  entirely.  All  the  vol- 
atile oils  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  most  of  them  in  alco- 
hol of  eighfy  per  cent ;  but  the  non-oxygenated  oil^ 
such  as  oil  of  torpeatioe,  oil  of  lemons,  Sec,  only  in 
absolute  alcohol  If  an  ounce  of  water,  in  which  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar  has  previously  been  dissolved,  is 
added  to  the  solution,  we  obtain  cumin-cordial.  In 
this  manner,  by  tiie  aid  of  various  aromatic  oils,  the  in- 
numerable cordials  occurring  in  commerce  are  now  gen- 
erally prepared  (preparation  of  cordial  in  the  cold  way). 
They  were  formerly  manufactured  from  aromatic  seeds, 
flowers,  herbs,  &c.,  by  pouring  brandy  over  them,  the 
brandy  being  afterwE^s  distilled  or  drawn  off,  where- 
by a  spirituous  solution  of  volatile  oils  was  likewise 
obtained. 

Experiment.  ^Ji  some  drops  of  bergamot,  orange- 
flower,  lavender,  or  rosemary  oils  are  dissolved  in  half 
an  ounce  of  strong  alcohol,  we  obtain  a  spirit  of  a  very 
pleasant  odor.  In  a  similar  way  the  iimumerable 
kinds  of  perfumed  waters  are  prepared,  at  the  head  of 
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which  stands  the  well-known  eau  de  Cologne,  The 
fumigating  spirit  also,  which,  instead  of  the  fumigating 
powder,  is  often  sprinkled  on  a  warm  stove,  has  a 
eimilor  composition.  Camphor  spirit,  much  used  as 
an  external  remedy,  is  likewise  a  solution  of  campboi 
in  alcohol. 

563.  The  volatile  oils  are  not  only  dissolved  by  al- 
cohol, but  abo  by  ether  and  concentrated  acetic  add. 
A  aolatioD  of  oil  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  bergamot,  and 
thyme,  in  acetic  acid,  is  used  as  a  perfumed  vinegaa^,  on 
account  of  its  refreshing  odoi. 

The  volatile  oils  may  also  be  mixed  with  f(U  mit, 
and  with  some  kinds  of  tallow  and  lard ;  hence  by 
means  of  them  an  agreeable  odor  may  be  imparted  to 
the  latter,  as,  for  instance,  in  hair  oils,  pomatum,  &cc,  or 
grease-spots  be  dissolved  and  removed  by  them  &om 
various  articles.  Volatile  oils  mixed  with  alcohol  yield, 
when  shaken  up  with  olive  oil,  a  tuibid,  milky  liquid, 
because  the  alcohol  does  not  dissolve  the  olive  oil ;  this 
behaviour  may  be  taken  advantage  of  for  testing  the 
purity  of  mercantile  oils. 

564.  Ht^erimenL  —  Bub  a  piece  of  sugar  some  time 
on  the  rind  of  a  fresh  lemon  ;  the  hard  sugar  tears  the 
cells  in  which  the  oil  of  lemons  is  inclosed,  and  the  oil 
is  attracted  into  the  pores  of  the  sugar.  This,  when  re- 
duced to  powder,  is  called  oleo-sacckarum.  Such  mix- 
tures are  commonly  prepared  in  pfaannacy  by  triturat- 
ing together  powdered  sugar  and  volatile  oils. 

565.  ExperimenL  —  K  you  add  some  drops  of  oil  of 
turpentine  to  iodine,  a  brisk  emission  of  sparks  ensues, 
since  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  expelled  and  replaced 
by  the  iodine.  The  same  phenomenon  is  occasioned 
by  all  non-oxidized  oils,  bnt  not  by  the  oxidized ;  there- 
fcwe  iodine  may  serve  as  a  test,  although  not  a  veiy 
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accnrate  one,  for  ascertaining  whether  oils  of  the  lat* 
tei  class  have  been  adulterated  with  oil  of  tnipentioe. 

566.  Qmoeriiim  of  tke  VolatUe  Oils  into  Rems.  — 
ExperimeTtt.  —  Let  some  oil  of  torpentiae  remain  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  some  weeks,  in  a  cup  covered  with 
paper,  and  afterwards  pat  the  cap  in  a  warm  place  to 
evaporate  the  oil ;  it  will  not  entirely  volatilize,  bat 
will  leave  at  first  a  visoons,  and  afterwards  a  vitreoua 
readae.  This  residoe  is  resin.  AU  volatile  oilt  are 
eonverted  into  rexin,  because  tkey  gradualbf  abtorb  oxg- 
gen  from  the  air  ;  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tranaftw- 
mation  of  alcohol  into  vinegar,  first  combines  with  a 
portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  oil,  forming  water,  and 
then  nnites  with  the  oil  itself.  Alcohol,  on  expoenie 
to  the  air,  is  converted  by  the  removal  of  hydrogen  into 
aldehyde,  then  by  the  reception  of  oxygen  into  acetic 
acid ;  the  volatile  oils  are,  in  a  Bimilar  manner,  first  con- 
verted by  the  air  into  twrpentine  (mixtures  of  volatile 
oils  and  resin),  and  then  into  resins.  Oil  of  tnipenttne 
consists  of  Cu  Hu ;  resin,  of  C„  Hu  O ;  consequently  the 
former  has  only  to  relinquish  one  atom  of  hydrogen, 
and  receive  one  atom  of  oxygen,  to  be  converted  into 
resin.  This  explains  veay  simply  why  the  volatile  oils 
become  gradually  viscous  and  scentless  on  being  kept, 
and  more  rapidly  in  large  and  only  partially  filled  bottles 
than  in  small  ones,  and  why  the  drops  running  down 
on  the  outside  of  the  bottles  dry  up  first  into  a  sticky, 
and  tfaen  into  a  resinous  mass.  Old  oil  of  turpentine 
is,  for  this  reason,  not  suitable  for  removing  grease- 
spots  ;  it  dissolves,  indeed,  the  fat  or  resin  dried  into 
the  material,  but  leaves  behind  new  spots  of  resin  in 
their  place. 

The  volatile  oils  are  very  rapidly  changed  by  nitric 
acid  into  non-volatile  resinous  substances.     There  are 
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BometuDM  Buntiltaneoiisly  formed,  in  this  case,  pecoliar 
orgamc  acidt  j  for  example,  tnrpeatiDic  acid  from  oil  of 
tmpentine,  camphoric  add  from  camphor,  &a  Many 
sach  adds  are  also  spontaneonsly  generated  together 
with  resin,  by  long  standing  in  the  air ;  for  instance, 
dnnamic  add  in  the  oil  of  cinnamon ;  or  are  found  al- 
ready  formed  in  the  volatile  oils ;  as,  for  instance,  cary- 
ophyllic  add  in  oil  of  doves,  &c. 

567.  Metallic  aisenio  has  no  smell ;  neither  has  ar- 
senioos  add  (arsenic  combined  with  oxygen).  We  per- 
cdve  the  striking  odor  like  that  of  gariic  only  at  the 
very  moment  when  tlie  arsenic  is  combining  with  the 
oxygen.  The  same  thing  seems  to  happen  with  regard 
to  the  odor  of  volatile  oils,  so  that  we  may  assume  that 
the  odor  is  emitted  beetuue  the  oils  are  combining  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  while  they  are  combining. 
Fresh  oils,  and  those  distilled  by  exdodon  of  air,  and 
old  resinous  oils,  eitiier  do  not  smell  at  all,  or  emit 
quite  an  onuBoal  odor. 


XI.  RESINS  AND  GUM-KESINS  (Bedina  et 

GuMMI-RSSINf). 

568.  Turpentine  and  Balsanu.  — Whoever  has  been 
in  a  forest  of  frr  or  pine  trees  must  certainly  have  no- 
ticed  the  yellow,  transparent  juice,  having  the  consis- 
tency of  honey,  which  exudes  from  these  trees,  and  he 
may  perhaps  have  observed  also  that  it  sticks  to  the 
fingers,  and  cannot  be  washed  off  again  by  mere  water. 
This  jnice  is  tttrpentine.  It  is  procured  in  large  quan- 
tities by  incisions  made  in  the  trees.  That  obtained 
from  the  European  fir-treea  is  turbid,  and  has  a  thick 
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consistency;  it  is  called  common  Etmipeam  imjtentiHe, 
bnt  Vettiee  tmpentine  is  the  more  traneparent  and  mote 
fiaid  sort,  \rhich  is  procured  from  larch-tiees.  A.  yet 
finer  quality,  yielded  by  the  American  silver-fir,  is  called 
Canada  baliam. 

The  tenn  babam  is  applied  also  to  several  other  res- 
inonB  vegetable  jnices,  which  exnde  from  some  tropi- 
cal trees,  or  are  boiled  out  from  them.  The  beet  known 
are  the  yellowish  balsam  of  copaiba,  en  important  med- 
icine, the  blackish-brown  balsam  of  Pent,  and  the 
browniBh-giay  balsam  of  storax  (liquid  storax),  the  last 
two  of  which  are  generally  used  for  famigating,  on  ac- 
coont  of  their  agreeable  odor,  which  resembles  that  of 
vanilla. 

All  these  turpentines  and  balsams  are  to  be  regarded 
as  solutions  of  resin  in  volatile  oils,  into  which  two 
constitaents  they  are  separated  when  distilled  with 
water  (§  561).  The  same  thing  happens  when  they  are 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  in  an  open  vessel  in  a 
warm  place,  except  that  in  this  case  the  oil  volatilizes, 
and  difiuses  itself  in  the  air, 

569.  Preparation  of  the  Resins,  —  firpeftmeiri.  — 
Spread  a  little  turpentine  upon  a  board,  and  put  the 
board  for  some  time  near  a  heated  stove ;  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine evaporates,  but  the  resin  remains  behind  as  an 
amorphous  brittle  mass.  In  some  countries,  incisions 
are  made  through  the  bari£  of  the  pine-trees,  and  the 
turpentine  which  exudes  is  allowed  to  evaporate  on 
the  trees  themselves,  and  after  it  has  been  purified,  by 
melting  and  straining  through  a  colander,  from  the 
woody  particles  adhering  to  it,  it  is  brooght  into  mar- 
ket under  the  name  of  resin,  white  pitch,  or  Burgvn- 
dff  pitch.  Large  quantities  of  such  resin  are  now  ex- 
ported from  the  forests  of  America  (American  resin). 


Two  different  operationa  are  going  on  during  the  evap- 
oration of  ^e  turpentine ;  a  part  of  the  volatile  oU  fonnd 
in  it  evaporates,  and  occasions  the  pecnliar  smell  of  the 
|Hne  farests,  bat  another  part  attracts  oxygen  from  the 
air,  and  is  converted  into  resin  (^  656). 

Resinous  juices,  which  harden  in  the  air,  forming 
solid  resins,  exude,  either  spontaneously  or  through  in- 
cisions made  for  the  purpose,  not  only  from  our  fir- 
trees,  but  also  from  many  other  trees  and  shrubs,  partic- 
ularly those  of  hot  climates.    Almost  all  the  resins  oc- 
curring in  commerce  are  procured  in  this  manner. 
Experiment.  —  Resin  is  deposited  most  abundantly 
in  those  parts  of  the  trees  where 
"'■*'*  the  branches  join  the  trunk;  wood 

impregnated  with  such  resin  is 
called  resinous  wood.  If  a  piece  of 
resinous  wood  is  lighted  at  the 
upper  end,  and  held  by  a  wire  in 
an  oblique  position  over  a  basin  of 
water,  one  portion  of  the  resin  burns 
up  with  a  sooty  flame,  while  an- 
other part  is  melted  by  the  heat,  and 
runs  down  into  the  vessel  beneath.  Resin  is  not  sol- 
vbte  in  water ;  hence  it  hardens  in  the  latter  without 
mixing  with  it.  In  this  manner  —  by  roasting  —  reeins 
may  be  prepared  from  many  plants  ;  but  the  color  of 
the  resins  thus  prepared  is  usually  dark,  because  some 
of  the  resin  has  become  boint,  and  is  thereby  richer  in 
carbon,  according  to  the  general  law,  that  hydrogen  is 
always  burnt  before  carbon. 

Experiment.  —  Four  strong  alcohol  upon  some  res- 
inous wood,  and  let  it  remain  for  a  day  in  a  warm 
place;  the  resin  is  dissolved,  and  the  woody  fibre  re- 
mains behind.     The  solution  is  poured  into  eight  times 
4S' 
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its  qaanfity  of  water,  which  is  tha«by  rendered  milky, 
because  the  resin  is  precipitated,  but  in  such  a  state  of 
fine  division  that  it  floats  about  in  the  water  in  the 
form  of  small  globules.  If  this  milky  fluid  is  heated  to 
the  boiling  point,  the  resinous  partides  soften  and  unite 
with  each  other  in  small  lamps,  which  may  be  taken 
out  and  pressed  together  in  la^;er  masses.  This  is  a 
third  metiiod  of  eztractiag  reun  from  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

DIFFEBEKT  SORTS  OF  BESIN. 

570.  The  following  are  the  most  important  resins :  — 

Pme-retin  is  the  resin  of  our  pine-trees. 

Galipot  is  a  very  clear  yellowish-white  kind  of  pine- 
resin,  imported  from  France. 

Copal  is  of  a  yeUowish-white  oolor,  tnining  to  blown, 
and  very  hard ;  it  comes  to  us  covered  with  sand  and 
earth,  from  which  it  is  freed  by  washing  it  with  lye  and 
by  scraping.  The  copal  of  the  West  Indies  and  Africa 
has  a  smooth  sor&ce,  but  that  of  the  East  Indies  is 
wrinkled  and  uneven.  It  is  insoluble  in  common  alco- 
hol, but  it  partly  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  dis- 
solves entirely  in  ether ;  the  East  India  copal  dissolves 
the  most  readily. 

Dammara  resin  (Eaniri  or  Oowdee)  is  coloiiesB  or 
yellowish,  tolerably  hard ;  comes  from  the  East  Indies. 

MasHc  is  yellowish,  tjansparent,  comes  in  rounded 
tears,  and  exudes  from  a  species  of  Fistada,  a  tree 
growing  principally  in  Greece. 

Sagtdarach,  much  resembling  mastic,  but  yet  mcn-e 
brittle,  is  the  product  of  an  evergreen  tree  which  growe 
in  Africa. 

Lac  exudes  from  several  species  of  Ficus  growing  in 
the  East  Indies,  through  punctures  made  by  a  small 
insect  called  the  Coccus  lacca. 
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o.)  Stiek-lac  is  the  name  ^ven  to  the  jnioe  dried 
upon  the  twigs. 

b.)  8eed-lae,  when  it  is  broken  off  from  the  twigs. 

c.)  Shellac,  when  it  is  melted  and  strained  through  a 
cloth  to  lemore  imparities.  The  liqoefied  resin  is  com- 
monly made  to  drop  upon  hirge  leaves,  and  cooled ,  it 
thus  spreads  out  into  thin  plates.  The  finest  shellac 
has  an  orange  color,  that  of  inferior  qnaliiy  a  dark- 
brown  color.  It  is  very  hard  and  tenacious,  and  for 
this  reason  is  generally  used  in  the  mannfacture  of 
sealing- wax. 

Bemom  flows  from  incisions  made  in  a  tree  of  the 
East  Indies.  The  resin  exading  daring  tile  first  three 
years  forms  milk-white  grains,  bat  that  formed  after- 
wards ia  yellow  or  brown.  Both  sorts  are  kneaded  to- 
gether ;  hence  the  amygdaline  appearance  of  the  com- 
mon benzoin.  Its  agreeable  odor,  somewhat  like  that 
of  vanilla,  has  rendered  it  a  popular  ingredient  in  fu- 
migating pastilles,  and  also  in  cosmetic  lotions  for 
beautifying  the  skin.  One  sixth  of  it  consists  of  ben- 
zoic acid. 

Dragon's-blood  is  a  brownish-red  colored  resin ;  it  is 
the  produce  of  sereral  palm-trees  growing  in  tiie  East 
Indies. 

Ouaiacum,  a  brownish-green  resin,  and  also  an  olive- 
colored  variety  of  the  same,  are  obtained  by  roasting 
guaiacnm-'wood,  and  are  considerably  need  in  medicine. 

Resin  of  jalap  is  extracted  by  alcohol  from  the  root 
of  the  jalapa. 

Many  other .  resins  are  used  in  pharmacy,  for  in- 
stance, anime,  tacamahac,  diemi,  &c 

571.  Bitumen.  —  Two  other  resins,  amber  and  as* 
phaltnm,  which  are  obtained  from  the  earth  or  from 
the  sea,  remain  to  be  mentioned. 
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Amber  probably  proceeds  from  the  forests  of  a  pri- 
meval age,  which  have  been  submerged  by  flooda  of 
water.  The  resins  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  —  they  do  not  pnlzefy  or  decay,  like  otiier  o^anic 
bodies.  The  amber-resin  might  accordingly  remain 
for  centtmes  nncbanged  in  tiie  earth,  or  in  the  sea, 
while  the  trees  from  which  it  exuded  were  changed  into 
mould  and  earth,  or,  chemically  speaking,  became  de- 
composed into  carbonic  acid,  water,  Aec.  Amber  is 
found  most  frequently  in  the  Baltic  and  on  its  coasts, 
and  in  many  brown-coal  mines.  Its  hardness  and  te- 
nacity are  well  known,  since  it  is  formed  into  various 
articles  whidh  are  usually  manufactured  from  glass  or 
horn.  It  differs  from  other  resins,  as  it  yields  on  fusion 
tuccatic  acid,  and  undergoes  a  change,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  then  becomes  solnble  in  alcohol  and  oite, 
which  scarcely  attack  it  in  its  unmelted  state.  By 
longer  fusion  it  becomes  black,  and  is  then  called 
ambet-colopkant/ ;  it  yields,  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
disagreeably  smelting  empyreumatic  oil,  oil  of  amber, 
which  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine. 

Aspkaltum,  or  pitch  of  Jadea,  is  likewise  a  mineral 
resin,  which  is  found  in  many  of  the  seas  of  Asia,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Dead  Sea.  It  has  a  black  color,  and 
great  similarity  to  the  black  resin  which  is  obtained 
by  the  evaporation  of  pit-coal  tar  {factitious  a^)Aat- 
turn).  Asphaltum  is  found  in  other  places,  and  has 
a  soft  consistency,  and  resembles  turpentine  (Barbadoes 
tar) ;  this  kind  has  in  later  times  been  mixed  with 
sand  and  lime  for  making  artiGcial  pavements  end 
tiles.  It  is  very  probable  that  these  two  resins,  as  also 
petroleum,  are  derived  from  layers  of  pit-coal  which 
have  been  heated  in  the  interior  of  the  eturtli  by  vol- 
canic fires. 
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SJ%  Similai  resinons  anbstancea,  of  a  black  color  and 
disagreeable  odor,  are  also  artificially  formed  whenever 
animal  and  vegetable  sabstanceB  are  heated  witii  an 
insufficient  aapply  of  air,  espedaUy  daring  dry  distil- 
lation of  the  same.  When  in  a  floid  form  tiiev  are 
called  tor;  in  a  solid  form,  black pii^ 

PROPBKTIES  OF  BB8IN. 

573.  It  was  stated  when  speaking  of  amber,  tiiat 
resins  are  sabstances  which  do  not  undergo  decay ;  in- 
deed, they  have  the  power  to  protect  &om  decomposi- 
tion other  bodies  which  very  readily  pass  into  decay 
or  patre&ction,  — for  instance,  flesh.  On  this  account 
they  were  formerly  used  for  embalming  dead  bodies, 
which  are  now  found,  after  the  lapse  of  ceatnries,  dried 
to  mummies,  in  the  pyramids  of  Elgypt. 

574.  Besin  and  Water.  —  The  resins  as  a  general  rule 
are  ituolubU  in  water,  and  therefore  tasteless ;  but  some 
of  Utem  in  very  small  quantities  may  be  dissolved,  and 
these  usually  have  a  bitt^  tast^  Bnt  many  of  the  res- 
ins  which  occur  in  commerce  contain  some  water  in  a 
state  of  minnte  division,  and  aie  thereby  rendered  doll 
and  opaque ;  common  pine-resin  and  boiled  turpentine 
fbmish  examples  of  this. 

Colophonv  or  Sosin.  —  Ex- 

Flg.ai3.  ■  .  TT      i  ■  e 

-.pertmeni.  —  Heat  a  piece  of 

■  the  aoKd  tnipentine  -(§  551), 

or  else  some  pine-resin,  in  a 

r —  spoon,  till  all    the  water   is 

y  evaporated ;  the  anhj/drous  res- 

g^^  ^  will  uow  appear  perfectiy 

v^flr  transparent     In  this   state  It 

^^  is  csjled  coU^hony.,  or  rotm, 
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being  white  wben  it  is  moderately  heated,  bat  brvwn 
when  the  heat  is  bo  sIzoDg  aa  to  convert;  a  part  of  the 
resin  into  black  pitch.  Colophony  is  so  britfie,  that  it 
may  easily  be  reduced  to  a  powder.  When  the  bow  of 
a  violin  ia  mbbed  with  it,  the  rosin  powder  formed  re- 
mains adhering  to  the  fibres,  and  these  then  again  ad- 
here better  to  the  strings  of  the  TioUn.  A  similar  eifect 
is  produced  on  the  coids  which  sustain  the  weights  in 
clocks  wben  they  are  rubbed  with  rosin  to  prevent  their 
slipping.  The  reeine,  accordingly,  exert  an  eSect  con- 
trary to  that  of  oil ;  by  resin,  a  rough,  oneveo  surface  is 
produced,  by  oil,  a  smooth,  slippmy  snrfoc& 

575.  Actionqf  Seat  oti  Resint.— The  expenraeat bet 
performed  reveals  at  the  same  time  another  property  of 
resin,  namely,  its  easy  fusibiUiy.  Most  of  tiie  reuns 
require,  in  order  to  b«»me  fluid,  a  heat  which  is  some- 
what higher  than  that  of  boiling  water.  If  the  melted 
rosin  is  poured  upon  a  board,  it  spreads,  and  forms 
after  hardening  a  solid,  brilliant  coatiug  on  the  wood. 
The  resins  are  hereby  well  ad{q)ted  for  protecting  wood 
ot  metal  from  the  penetration  of  air  or  water.  For  this 
reason,  iron  rails  and  iron  ornaments  are  covered  with  a 
coating  of  pitch,  to  prevent  them  &om  being  so  qoickly 
oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  for  the  same  reason, 
also,  wine-casks  and  beer-barrela  are  smeared  with  pitch, 
that  no  air  may  penetrate  into  the  casks,  and  that  no 
beer  may  penebate  into  the  staves.  The  wood-work  of 
ships,  the  hatches,  &&,  are  covered  with  tar  to  keep  out 
the  sea-water  and  rain ;  and  finally,  also,  the  solid  and 
tenacious  resin,  shellac,  is  employed  in  the  form  of 
sealing-wax  as  a  protection  against  cnriouty. 

SeaUHg-wax.  —  Eii^riment.  —  Melt  together  in  a 
small  ladle  one  fonrtb  of  an  ounce  of  pale  shellac,  one 
dram  of  turpentine,  one  dram  of  cinnabar,  and  three 
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ionrtha  of  a  dram  of  prepared  chalk ;  scrape  out  the 
mass  while  yet  dactile,  and  roll  it  out  into  sticks  by 
the  bands,  moistened  with  water.  The  turpentine  ren- 
ders tbe  sealing-wax  more  inflammable,  and  the  cinna- 
bar imparts  to  it  the  favorite  red  color.  Various  other 
colors  are  given  to  it  by  chrome-yellow,  azure-blue, 
mountain-green,  lamp-black,  bronze-powder,  &c. 

576.  Rosijhgiu.  —  Experiment. —  When  rosin  is  heat- 
ed above  its  melting  poiat,  it  kindles  and  bums  with 
a  luminous  and  sooty  flame,  leaving  behind  some  char- 
coaL  TherefoTe  powdered  rosin,  when  blown  into  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  burns  vividly.  In  many  places  ilht' 
mmatioff  gas  is  prepared  from  it,  by  letting  it  drop  in  a 
melted  state  upon  coke,  which  is  heated  to  redness  in 
an  iron  cylinder  (rosin-gas). 

Bunit  Pitch,  —  If  the  roein,  after  it  has  burnt  for  some 
time,  ia  extinguished  by  putting  a  board  over  it,  we 
shall  have  as  a  residaom  a  black,  burnt  resin,  lA^^piteA, 
and  shoemaker's  wax,  possessing  great  tenacity. 

Lampblack.  —  Experiment.  —  If  you  hold  a  cone 
made  of  blotting-paper  over  burning  pine-wood,  it  will 
soon  become  lined  with  soot.  The  well  known  lamp- 
black  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  a  similar  method. 
Resinous  wood,  or  the  redn  itself,  is  burnt  with  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  air  in  a  stove  furnished  with  long 
flues,  or  with  a  chamber  in  which  the  smoke  deposits 
its  carbon  on  its  passage  through. 

Ei:periment.  —  If  some  amber  is  scattered  on  glow- 
ing charcoal,  a  vapor  having  a  pleasant  balsamic  odor 
is  emitted  from  it  as  it  smoulders  away.  Amber, 
frankincense,  benzoin,  and  mastic  are  on  this  aocoimt 
frequently  used  for  fumigating  purposes. 

STJ.  Eleclrophorus.  —  Experiment.  —  Kub  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax  for  some  minutes  upon  a  piece  of  cloth, 
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and  then  approach  it  to  some  amall  shreds  of  blottaDg<- 
paper;  they  will  fly  ap  to  the  sealing-wax,  and  temain 
adhering  to  it  for  some  time.  This  attractioa  is  effected 
by  etectticity  {reamous  or  negative  electricity),  which  is 
generated  in  the  resins  by  fiiction.  If  yoa  pom  a  mix- 
ture of  shellac  and  rosin  into  a  tin  plate  in  order  to 
obtain  a  larger  sorface,  yon  will  be  enabled  to  extract 
the  electricity  from  it  in  the  form  of  sparks,  and  to  col- 
lect it;  tills  is  called  an  electrophorut  (bearer  of  elecirir 
city).  This  mysterious  power  has  received  the  name 
of  electricii}/  from  ^ttrrptv,  the  Greek  word  for  am- 
ber, in  which  the  electrical  plienomena  were  first  ob- 
served. 

578.  Resm  and  AlcohoL  —  Eaperiment,  —  Wrap  half 
an  ounce  of  sandarach  in  paper,  and  break  it  with  a 
hammer  into  smaller  pieces ;  tiien  mix  it  with  an  eighth 
of  an  ounce  of  sand,  which  has  been  previously  freed 
from  its  pnlverolent  particles  by  washing,  and  after- 
wards thoronghly  dried,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  a 
glass  vessel,  with  two  ounces  of  strong  alcohoL  Tie 
a  piece  of  bladder  over  the  vessel,  and  let  it  remain 
for  several  days  in  a  warm  place,  frequently  stimng  it 
round.  The  clear  solution  of  resin  thus  obtained  is 
called  lae-van^h,  becanse,  when  smeared  over  metal, 
wood,  or  paper,  it  leaves  behind,  after  the  alcohol  has 
evaporated,  a  varnished,  shining  coat.  If  alcohol  is 
poured  upon  the  sandarach,  unmixed  with  sand,  the 
resinous  powder  will  cake  together  on  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  forming  a  tenacions  mass  of  resin,  which 
dissolves  much  more  slowly.  To  varnish,  then,  is  to 
smear  the  surface  of  any  thing  with  resin.  By  this 
coat  of  varnish  articles  not  only  acquire  a  beautiful  bril- 
Uancy,  but  are  rendered  at  the  same  time  impervious 
to  air  and  water.     When  paper  articles  —  for  instance, 
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drawings,  charts,  &c.  —  are  to  receive  a  coat  of  varniah, 
glne  or  a  eolntioii  of  gum  must  previously  be  spread 
over  them  several  times,  as  the  solution  of  resin  would 
otherwise  penetrate  into  the  fibres  of  the  paper,  and 
render  it  gray  and  transparent  This  imbibition  is 
usually  prevented  in  wooden  articles  by  smearing  them 
with  linseed  oil  before  patting  on  the  varnish.  When 
the  Tarnish  is  applied  on  places  that  are  wet,  white, 
opaque  spots  are  formed,  becaose  the  resin  is  separated 
by  the  water  as  a  dull  white  powder. 

Experiment. —-JUssoh/e  half  an  ounce  of  shellac  in 
strong  alcohol ;  a  tnrbid  liquid  is  obtained,  as  the  ahdl- 
lac  contains,  besides  the  resin,  small  quantities  of  wax 
and  mucilaginous  substances,  which  float  about  undis- 
solved in  the  solution  of  resin.  This  solution  is  also 
em[doyed  as  a  lac  varnish,  but  much  more  frequently 
as  the  so-called  polish  of  the  cabinet-makers ;  that  is,  as 
a  solution  of  resin,  which  they  rub  continnoasly  upon 
the  wood  with  a  ball  of  linen,  until  the  alcohol  has 
evaporated.  By  this  means  a  yet  smoother  and  finer 
polish  is  obtained  than  by  merely  applying  the  resinous 
solution  with  a  brush,  the  marks  of  which  lieqaentiy 
remain  visible.  The  finer  articles  of  furniture  are 
usually  polished,  the  more  ordinary  ones  varnished. 

579,  Resins  and  Oils.  —  Eaperiment.  —  Mix  half  an 
ounce  of  dammara  resin  with  some  sand,  and  pour  over 
the  mixture  two  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine;  after  a  few 
days  you  will  obtain  an  almost  complete  solution,  as 
the  volatile  oils  are  likewise  able  to  dissolve  resins. 
These  solutions  are  also  frequently  employed  as  lac 
varnishes ;  they  dry,  indeed,  more  slowly,  but  form 
a  more  tenacious  coating,  which  is  less  liable  to  crack. 
The  paler  and  finer  varieties  of  varnish  are  principally 
prepared  from  amber,  copal,  dammara,  shellac,  sanda- 
49 
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rach,  and  mastic  ;  the  inferior  and  dariier  kinds,  from 
ambeir-colophony,  common  colophony,  tnrpentine,  as- 
phaltum,  &c  A  yellow  color  ia  eonietimee  given  to 
the  pale  Tamisfaes  by  the  addition  of  dragon's-blood,  or 
gamboge. 

The  resins  are  likewise  solnble  in  fat  oils.  Many 
ointments  and  plasters  of  the  apothecaries  consist  of 
jnixtores  of  fats  and  resins,  and  it  is  the  lattet  whidi 
commanicate  to  the  former  the  property  of  adhering  to 
the  skin.  Tnrpentine  is  naaally  employed  for  this  pni- 
pose. 

580.  Reainota  Soap.  —  EaperimejU.  ■ —  Boil  in  a  jug  a 
quarter  of  aa  oimce  of  rosin,  with  one  ounce  of  strong 
potasaa  or  soda  lye,  and  then  gradoally  add  lye  by 
apoonftils,  until  a  sample  of  the  mixture  dissolves  in  hot 
water,  forming  a  clear  liquid.  The  mass  hardens,  on 
cooling,  into  a  solid  soap  (a  compound  of  the  resinous 
atnd  and  potassa,  or  soda).  The  resins,  as  we  see, 
comport  themselves  towards  strong  bases  like  the  fat 
ecida,.  and  hence  have  an  extensive  application  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  being  mixed  with  the  fats  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  soap. 

Ihcperiment.  —  Mix  a  solution  of  resin  soap  with  a 
solution  of  alum ;  an  insoluble  combination  of  resinous 
acid  and  alumiaia  is  formed.  Besin  soap  is  employed 
for  the  sizing  of  paper ;  it  is  first  introduced  into  the 
vat  containing  the  pulpy  mass  of  which  the  paper  is 
to  be  made,  and  then  the  solution  of  alum  is  added. 
There  is  thus  formed  round  each  fibre  of  the  paper  a 
thin  layer  of  insoluble  alumina  soap  (resinous  acid  and 
alomina),  which  prevents  the  spreading  of  the  ink. 
According  to  the  old  method,  the  sheets  of  paper  were 
passed  through  a  solution  of  glue,  whereby  only  a  thin 
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layer  of  glue  was  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
This  kind  of  paper  allows  the  iufc  to  spread,  when  the 
coat  of  glne  has  beea  scraped  off  by  erasure ;  but  this 
may  be  prevented  by  mbbing  some  resia  —  sandaracb 
is  the  best — upon  the  spots  erased. 

Resins  combine  with  bases,  and  their  solntionB  red- 
den Jitmos-paper.  Accordingly,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  acids. 

581.  (hmposition  of  the  Resins.  —  By  alternate  treat- 
ment of  the  resins  with  cold  or  hot,  weak  or  siTong  al- 
cohol, or  with  ether,  varioas  kinds  of  reain  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  most  of  them,  which  have  been  designated 
by  the  terms  alpha  (a),  beta  (0),  or  gamma  (y)  resins. 
The  natural  resins  are  accordingly  to  be  regarded  as 
mixtures  of  several  simple  resins. 

Only  the  three  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen (C,  H,  O)  occur  in  the  resins.  That  they  contain 
somewhat  more  oxygen,  and  leas  hydrogen,  than  the 
volatile  oils,  has  already  been  stated  (^  566) ;  bnt,  never- 
theless, they  belong  to  the  bodies  rich  in  hydrogen,  since 
they  bom  with  a  strong  flame. 


582.  If  you  divide  a  stem  of  poppy,  lettuce,  or  celan- 
dine, a  white  or  yellow  juice  exudes,  which  dries  up  in 
the  air  or  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  forming  a  yellow  or 
brown  amorphous  mass.  This  milky  juice  consists  of 
a  solution  of  gum,  intimately  mixed  with  minute  drops 
of  reain ;  thus  it  forms  a  natural  emulsion.  This  kind 
of  dried,  faajf-resinous,  half-gummy  vegetable  juice  ia 
called,  &om  these  two  proximate  constituents,  gum^esin. 
Many  plants  of  hot  climates  are  especially  rich  in  such 
resins,  and  from  them  are  principally  obtained  the  gum- 
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Teams  occnnring  in  commerce,  which  have  Taiions  aj^ 
pUcatioDB,  particularly  in  pharmacy.  Among  the  ma«t 
impwtant  are, — 

Ammoniac  ^gttm  ommoiuac),  the  inspissated  milky 
juice  of  an  African  nmbelliferotu  plant ;  it  has  a  yel- 
lowish m  brown  color,  and  a  strong,  peculiar  smell  and 
taste. 

Aiiafatida  {ttercat  diaboli),  the  juice  of  a  Ferman 
nmbelliferoas  plant,  having  a  very  impleasant  smell, 
like  that  of  garlic;  it  has  a  milk-white  e^pearance 
when  freshly  broken,  but  quickly  changes  in  the  air  and 
light  into  a  pink  color. 

Aloes,  which  has  a  brown  or  black  color,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly  bitter ;  it  is  the  dried  juice  of  the  aloe-plant, 
wiiich  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Ei^horbatm,  which  comes  in  brownish-yellow  tears 
from  the  African  plant  Euphorbia  Canariensis,  and  con- 
tains a  very  acrid  substance,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  vesicates  the  skin,  and,  when  snufled,  excites  inflam- 
mation of  the  nostrils  and  the  most  violent  sneezing. 

Oalbamim,  a  yellowish  or  brownish  substance,  having 
a  strong  and  peculiar  odor ;  it  is  obtained  from  an  ever- 
green plant  of  PcTua. 

Oamboge,  which  occurs  in  orange-colored  masses  <x 
sticks ;  it  is  obtained  from  tlie  leaves  of  an  East  Indian 
plant,  and  is  prindpally  used  as  a  yellow  water-color  in 
punting. 

Myrrh;  the  better  sorts  occur  in  pale,  tmiwnisb-yeUow 
fragments,  the  inferior  sorts  in  dark  brownish-red  pieces ; 
it  has  a  bitter  taste  and  a  balsamic  odor,  and  exudes 
from  indsione  made  in  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia. 

F\raaUancense  ifiUhamiin),  which  comea  in  yellowish- 
white,  brittle,  roundish   fragments;   the  juice,  inspis- 
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sated  in  the  air,  is  obtained  from  a  tree  in  Penia-  It 
yields  an  a^«eable  odor  upon  glowing  coals,  and  hence 
is  ranch  nsed  for  fumigating  purposes. 

Opium,  a  milky  juice,  which  exndes  from  indsions 
made  in  the  heads  of  uiuipe  poppies,  and  is  inspissated 
by  exposure  to  the  air;  it  occurs  in  large  lamps  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  having  a  bitter  taste  and  an  offensive  nar- 
cotic odor.     The  soporific  effects  of  it  are  well  known. 

Laclaeariiimf  of  a  brown  color,  and  having  somewhat 
the  odtn*  of  opium ;  it  is  the  inspissated  joice  of  several 
kinds  of  lettuce. 

Opoponaa:,  Sagapenum,  Scammotiif,  and  many  others. 

FB0PEBTIE8  OF  THE  Omi-SBSINa 

563.  Experiment.  ^  Triturate  some  one  of  the  gum- 
resins  with  waier ;  the  gnm  is  hereby  dissolved,  and  a 
turbid,  milky  liquid  (emulsion)  is  obtained.  If  this  is 
boiled  for  some  time,  the  softened  partidles  of  resin  cake 
together,  and  separate  as  lumps ;  the  liquid,  having  be- 
come clear,  contains  now  only  the  gnm  in  solntiOQ. 

Experiment.  —  If  strong  aicokol  is  ponied  over  the 
gum-resins,  and  they  are  digested  together  for  some 
time,  the  resin  only  is  dissolved,  while  tiie  gam  remains 
UDdissolTed.  The  well-known  tinctnre  of  myrrh  is  a 
solution  in  alcohol  of  the  resinous  particles  contained 
in  the  myirh.  Most  of  the  gnm-resins  contain,  besides 
resin  and  gnm,  a  small  quantity  also  of  volatile  oils,  to 
which  tiiey  owe  tbeii  peooliar  odor. 

CAOUTCHOUC  (OUH  BLABTIC). 

584.  There  exndes  from  several  large  South  Amer- 
ican trees,  when  incisions  are  made  in  them  through 
49' 
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tiie  oates  and  inner  bark,  a  milky  juice,  which  dries  in 
the  air  into  a  white  elastic  mass,  quite  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter and  alcohol.  It  is  gum  elastic,  or  caoutchouc.  The 
drying  proceeds  more  rapidly  wbea  the  milky  juice  is 
spread  upon  moulds  of  clay  or  lime,  and  then  Buqwoded 
over  a  fire.  If,  after  the  gum  is  dry,  the  clay  or  lime  is 
removed  by  washing,  hollow  articles  of  caoatchonc  are 
obtained,  but  which  have  a  black  or  soo^  appearance 
on  account  of  the  soot  mixed  with  them. 

EjiperimeTit.  —  Caoutchouc  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture is  hard  and  stiif,  but  it  becomes  soft  when  it  is  put 
into  hot  water  ot  in  a  warm  oven.    Cut  from  one  of 
jjj^  these  caoutchouc  bottles,  soAened 

. — .  by  heat,  a  square  piece,  apply  it 

^li:|:::.:r;:^'""~y  ^  evenly  round  the  ends  of  two 
glass  tubes,  and  then  clip  off  with 
a  pair  of  sdssors  the  ends  of  the  strip  in  the  direction 
marked  out  in  the  annexed  figure :  the  firesh  surfaces 
of  the  caoutchouc  adhere  firmly  to  each  other  (but  still 
more  closely  when  they  are  presacd  together  with  the 
nail,  yet  without  touching  the  fireshly  cut  siufaces),  and 
Fi(.  US.  ^^^^  '^  formed  a  tube,  which,  firm- 

ly tied  at  both  ends,  binds  the 
two  glass  tubes  air-tight  with  each 
otiier.  In  this  mcmner,  the  glass 
tubes  occurring  in  chemical  apparatus  are  made  pliant 
and  flexible,  and  the  risk  of  breaking  them  is  thereby 
diminished. 

Ea^eriment.~Vous  some  petroleum  upon  a  few 
pieces  of  caoutchouc ;  the  caoatchonc  will  swell  up  in 
it,  and  may  then  be  converted  into  a  homogeneous 
mass.  When  melted  with  shellac,  the  mass  affords  a 
very  permanent  cement  for  wood,  stone,  and  iron  (ship- 
glue). 
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Eiperiment-  —  If  ether,  oil  of  torpentine,  or  oil  of  pit- 
coal  tar  ifi  pouied  apon  caoatchoac,  a  complete  sola- 
don  la  obtained.  SolntionB  of  this  kind  are  now  &e- 
qaently  employed  for  rendering  £&bric8  waterproof 
{MacMntosk).  When  strongly  heated  witii  alcohol, 
caoutchouc  forms  a  homogeneous,  tenacdotu,  black 
mass,  which  is  very  well  ad^ted  for  smearijig  sho^ 
leather. 

ExperUnenL  —  When  caoutchouc  is  held  in  a  burn- 
ing lamp,  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  Tivid,  sooty 
flame,  like  petroleum  ot  oil  of  turpentine,  and  melte 
into  a  black,  ^otinous  residue.  This  melted  caout- 
chouc is  very  serviceable  for  preventing  the  sticking 
of  glass  stoppers  in  botdes,  in  which  lye,  icc^  is  kept ; 
the  stoppers,  when  coated  with  It,  remain  lubricous  for 
a  long  time. 

Caoiitcbouc  acquires  an  extremely  high  degree  of 
elasticity  by  intimately  mixing  it  with  sulphur,  or  sul- 
phuret  of  arsenic  {vulctmized  caoutchouc). 

Caoutchouc  is  one  of  the  few  solid  bodies  which  con- 
tain no  oxygen;  it  consists  only  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, so  that  it  may  be  regarded,  as  it  were,  as  con- 
densed petroleum,  or  as  condensed  iUuminating-gas. 

OvUa  Percka.  — ■  Under  this  name,  within  a  shtwt 
time,  a  substance  resembliDg  caoutchouc  has  occurred 
in  commerce,  which  is  procured  from  the  milky  juice  of 
several  Sast  Indian  trees ;  it  has  the  advantage  over 
caoutchouc,  that  it  becomes  quite  soft  and  plastic  by 
moderate  heating,  but  hard  again  on  cooling,  and  has 
found  already  various  applioatioas  in  the  arts. 
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RETROSPECT  OF  THE  FATS,  VOLATILE  OILS,  AHD 


1.  The  fats,  volatile  oils,  and  resins  are  among  the 
very  generally  diflnised  substances  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  most  of  them  comport  themselves  like  indif- 
ierent  bodies,  many  like  feeble  acids. 

2.  As  occmxing  in  nature,  they  are  mixtures  of  sev- 
eral similar  substances  with  each  other,  which  are, — 

a.)  The  fats ;  mixtures  of  solid  fats  (steariae,  maza- 
rine) and  of  fluid  fats  (oleine,  glycerine). 

b.)  The  volatile  oils;  mixtures  of  solid  stearoptene 
and  duid  oleoptene. 

c.)  The  resins ;  mixtures  of  several  different  kinds  of 
resin  (alpha,  beta,  gamma  resins,  &c.). 

3.  As  respects  their  elementary  constitution,  they 
consist  only  of  the  three  elementary  substances,  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen ;  but  they  are  always  poor  in  ox* 
ygen  and  rich  in  hydrogen.  (Some  volatile  oils  contun 
no  oxygen.) 

4.  On  account  of  the  excess  of  hydrogen,  — 

a.)  They  bum,  when  ignited,  with  a  brisk  flame,  and 
yield,  on  decomposition  by  a  glowing  heat,  mnch  com* 
bustible  gas. 

b.)  Most  of  them  are  so  light  that  tbey  float  upon 
water, 

c.)  They  are  dissolved  only  in  liquids  which  are  like* 
wise  rich  In  hydrogen  and  poor  in  oxygen  ;  for  instance, 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  In  water. 

5.  They  are  either  liquid,  or  are  easily  rendered  eo, 
even  when  gently  heated. 

6.  The/ofs  of  animals  have  exactly  the  same  consti- 
tation  as  the  vegetable  fats. 

7.  By  the  addition  of  oxygen  many  kinds  of  fat  be- 
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come  solid  and  hard  (Tarnish  oils),  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, become  randd  without  hardening  (nnctaons 
oils). 

8.  The  fats  are  resolved,  by  strong  inorganic  bases, 
into  peculiar  acids  insolnblfl  in  water  (fat  adds),  and 
into  an  organic  base  (oxide  of  glyceryle).  The  sepa- 
rated &t  acids  hereby  combine  chemically  with  the  in- 
organic bases,  forming  soaps.  The  alkalies  form,  with 
the  fat  acids,  soaps  which  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  ox' 
ides  of  the  earths  and  metals,  on  the  contrary,  form 
soaps  which  are  insoluble  in  water. 

9.  The  volatile  oils,  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  pass 
into  resins ;  often  also,  at  the  same  time,  into  adds. 

10.  The  resins  evince  no  great  affinity  for  oxygen ;  at 
least  they  do  not  alter,  however  long  they  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air. 

11.  Many  of  the  resins  combine  with  the  alkalies, 
forming  soaps  soluble  in  water;  with  the  earths  and 
metallic  oxides,  forming  soaps  insoluble  in  water  (lesin- 
ons  soaps). 

12.  Btdtams  are  mixtores  of  resins  with  volatile  oils ; 
gmm-retiiu  are  mixtores  of  resins  with  gum. 


XIL    EXTRACTIVE  MATTER. 

585.  JE(ciraci$.  —  The  vegetable  substances  hitherto 
conmdered  are,  if  we  except  the  volatile  oils  and  some 
resins,  mostly  without  taste  and  without  any  striking 
medicinal  effect ;  most  of  them  occur  very  generally  dif- 
fused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  Eire  found  in  al- 
most all  vegetables.  But  we  observe  in  many  plants  a 
peculiar  taste,  and  when  swallowed  a  peculiar  effect 
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upon  OUT  bodies ;  consequeatly,  there  mast  be  other 
special  substances  present,  from  which  the  taste  and 
efTect  proceed.  Wormwood  and  ihubatb  have  a  bit- 
ter taste,  pepper  and  henbane  a  pungent  and  sharp 
taste,  the  roots  of  conch-giass  and  of  liqacnice  a  sweet 
taste.  When  introduced  into  the  stomach,  wormwood 
is  stomachic,  rhubarb  purgatiTe,  pepper  stimnlating, 
henbane  narcotic,  &c.  These  and  similar  actions  must, 
even  at  an  early  period,  have  excited  tha  attention  of 
man,  and  led  him  to  extract  the  tasting  and  mediciDal 
principles  from  the  plants,  and  to  use  them  in  med< 
icine.  ThiB  extraction  was  effected  in  a  simple  man- 
ner, from  the  juicy  parts  of  the  plants  by  expression; 
from  the  drier  parts,  by  tteating  them  witii  cold  water 
(maceration),  ot  witii  hot  water  (infusion),  or  by  boil- 
ing them  with  water  (decoction).  As  the  vegetaUe 
juices  or  extracts  would  soon  become  sour  or  mouldy, 
the  water  is  evaporated  away ;  by  this  means,  a  pulpy 
«n  pasty  mass,  or,  on  more  complete  desiccation,  a  solid 
amorphous  mass,  is  obtained,  which  is  called  an  extract 
(watery  extracts),  and  may  be  kept  for  years  unchanged 
and  ondecomposed.  Sometimes,  instead  of  water,  al> 
cohol  or  ether  is  used  as  a  solvent  (alcoholic  and  ethe- 
real extracts).  Many  of  these  extracts  are  always  kept 
on  hand  by  the  apothecaries  as  medicines,  and  one 
ounce  of  them  frequently  contains  as  ranch  active 
matter  as  one  pound,  or  even  several  pounds,  of  the 
vegetable  substance  &om  which  they  were  prepared. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  most  of  the  vegetable 
juices  contain  sometimes  larger,  sometimes  smaller, 
quantities  of  starch  (sediment),  mucus,  gum,  eogar, 
tannin,  chlorophyll,  vegetable  albumen,  salts,  acids, 
&C. ;  hence,  all  these  substances  do  not  volatilize  on 
evaporation,  but  some  of  them  must  also  be  present  in 
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the  watery  extracts.  It  is  likewise  clear,  that  in  the 
Bpiritaoae  and  ethereal  extracts  all  those  substances 
which  can  be  dissolved  from  the  vegetable  subataoces 
acted  npon  by  either  alcohol  or  ether  miiBt  be  present , 
for  example,  resins,  fats,  &c.  The  extracts  may,  ac- 
cordingly, be  regarded  as  mixtures  of  various  kinds  of 
vegetabh  matter,  as  mixtures  of  known  with  unknown 
vegetable  matter,  of  that  having  taste  with  that  having 
no  taste,  of  the  active  with  the  inert,  of  the  colorless 
with  the  colored,  &c. 

586.  Eairactive  Matter.  —  On  closer  examination  of 
the  vegetable  juices  or  extracts,  it  has  been  found  that 
after  the  known  substances,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  albu- 
men, &c,  have  been  removed  from  them,  a  brown  or 
black  uncrystallizable,  soluble  mass  remains  behind, 
which  generally  possesses  in  a  greater  degree  the  t»ste 
and  the  medicinal  effect  of  the  plant  from  which  It  has 
been  extracted.  This  mass  is  called  extractive  matter, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  following  and  other  prop- 
erties:—  bitter  (in  wormwood,  buckbean,  aloes,  colo- 
cynth,  &C.),  aroToatic  bitter  (in  the  root  of  the  sweet- 
flag,  in  hops,  &c),  acrid  (in  senega-root,  eoapwort,  &c.), 
sweet  (in  iiquorice-root,  root  of  couch-grass,  &c.),  nar- 
cotic (in  hemlock,  henbane,  &c).  The  name  was  ob- 
viously a  very  convenient  one,  since  it  applied  to  all 
the  innumerable  vegetable  substances  not  thoroughly 
examined,  which  possessed  a  dark  color  and  did  not 
crystallize,  however  different  might  be  their  chemical 
constitution.  How  great  this  difference  may  be  we  in- 
fer from  this,  that  most  vegetable  substances,  for  in- 
stance, sugar  and  gum,  when  they  are  boiled  for  a  long 
time,  or  merely  exposed  to  the  air,  are  converted  into 
brow^n,  uncrystallizable  compounds. 

fi87.  The  reason  why  all  extracts  have  a  brown  or  a 
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black  color  ia  to  be  songhi  for  in  this  ready  changeable- 
nese  of  vegetable  matter. 

ExperimenL  —  Poor  upon  some  oonces  of  sliced 
liquorice-root  six  times  the  qaaatity  of  boiliag  water, 
and,  after  it  has  stood  for  some  days,  express  the  liquid ; 
when  this  has  been  filtered  tbrongh  blotting-paper,  it  is 
clear,  transparent,  and  of  a  shetry-wine  color.  Upon 
evaporation,  we  obtain  from  it  a  black  exizact,  the  well- 
known  Spanish  liqnorice,  which,  when  redissolved  in 
water,  no  longer  yields  a  yellowish,  but  a  dark-brown 
liquid.  Not  only  the  color,  bat  the  taste  also,  has  per- 
ceptibly changed.  Both  changes  clearly  show,  that 
during  tlie  evaporation  a  cfaeoiical  decomposition  of 
the  dissolved  matter  has  taken  place.  It  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  which  happens  during  tiie  pniiefactioD  or 
slow  oxidation  of  wood ;  namely,  oxygen  is  absorbed 
from  the  air,  and  some  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  hereby 
oxidized  into  water  and  carbonic  acid,  whereby  sub- 
stances similar  to  humus,  richer  in  carbon,  and  con- 
sequently darker-colored,  are  formed.  These  are  in 
part  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  cause  the  dark  color  of 
the  liquid ;  but  they  are  in  part  no  longer  soluble,  and 
therefore  separate  from  tiie  solution  as  a  dark-colored 
sediment.  This  sediment  has  been  designated  by  the 
likewise  very  indefinite  term,  oxidized  extrtu:Hve  matter. 
From  this  it  results  as  a  general  rule  in  the  preparation 
of  extracts,  that  the  evaporation  of  the  vegetable  juices 
should  be  conducted,  if  possible,  with  exclusion  of  air, 
and  at  a  gcntie  heat;  it  is  best  done  over  the  water- 
bath. 

588.  Crpstallizable  EaUractive  Matter.  —  In  modem 
times,  several  of  these  peculiar  substances  have  been  ob- 
tained in  a  crystalline  form,  consequentiy  as  fixed  and 
independent  compounds.     Many  of  these  behave  very 
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much  like  the  inorganic  bases  (potaasa,  soda,  anunonia, 
&c) ;  that  13,  they  aie  able  to  neutralize  acids  and  to 
fonn  salts  with  them :  these  are  the  organic  bases 
(^  d96).  Others,  on  the  contrary,  possess  neitiier  basic 
nor  acid  properties,  —  they  are  wdifferetUf  and  may  be 
called  eryataiUztdfU  extractive  substancetj  at  least  until 
their  chemical  behaviour  shall  have  been  inoie  accu- 
rately ascertained  by  further  investigations.  As  yet, 
too  little  is  known  about  them  to  enable  us  to  express 
any  decided  opinion  conceroing  them.  The  number  of 
the  plants  now  known  exceeds  a  hundred  thonsand,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  extractive  matter  is  to  be 
found  in  most  of  them ;  conseqaently  they  [nesent  a 
fine  field  for  new  discoveries.  After  what  has  been  said, 
we  may  include  under  the  term  extractive  matter  all 
sorts  of  chemical  substances  of  indiiferent  crystalliza- 
ble,  and  of  indifferent  brown,  uncrystallizable  matter,  to 
which  in  most  cases  we  asmbe  the  pecuUar  taste  and 
the  pecnliar  medicinal  effects  of  plants.  Most  of  tfaem 
are  characterized  by  a  bitter  taste,  and  hence  are  fre- 
quently called  bitter  stibsUMces.  Some  of  them,  name- 
ly, those  which  are  insoluble  ia  water,  do  not  evince  the 
taste  peculiar  to  them  until  they  are  dissolved  ia  some 
other  liquid,  for  instance,  in  alcohol  or  ether. 

5S9.  The  best  kiumm  of  these  peculiar  substances  will 
now  be  briefly  referred  to.  Their  names  (as  also  the 
names  of  coloring  matters  and  of  the  organic  bases)  are 
usually  formed  from  the  Latin  names  of  the  plants, 
with  the  addition  of  the  affix  tn  or  inc. 

Absinlhijie,  from  wormwood,  very  bitter ;  a  colorless 
crystalline  mass. 

AmygdaUne>  from  the  bitter  almonds,  slightly  bitter, 
crystallizes  in  luskous  silky  scales;  it  has  the  very  re- 
markable property  of  being  converted  into  a  volatile  ojl 
•■JO 
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ooofuniiig  pniseic  acid  (oil  of  bitter  almonds)  when  it 
is  mixed  with  dissolved  vegetable  albumen. 

Caitaurnie,  from  the  Chironia  centaminm,  bitter ;  as 
yet  only  known  as  an  extract. 

GetranMB,  from  Iceland  moss,  bitter ;  a  white  powder. 

Chiwnbme,  from  colombo-root,  veiy  bitter,  o^tallizes 
in  white  piismjB. 

GenUamae,  from  gentian-root,  very  bitter,  crystallizes 
in  yellow  needles. 

Imperatorinef  from  masterwort,  very  acrid  and  hom- 
ing ;  in  white  crystals. 

Ltquditie,  frvm  hops,  an  agreeable  bitter;  a  white  or 
yellowish  powder. 

Meconiae,  from  opinm  (poppy-juice),  acrid  to  the 
taate ;  in  white  crystals. 

IHcroioxine^  from  the  seeds  of  the  Coccolas  Indicos, 
very  bitter,  narcotic,  and  poisonous ;  in  white  needles. 

Quassme,  from  the  wood  of  the  quassia,  very  bitter ; 
in  white  crystals. 

Santonine,  from  worm-seed,  bitter,  in  white  ciystals. 

SdUitme,  from  squill,  nauseously  bitter;  a  white 
amorphous  mass. 

Senegine,  from  senega-root,  acrid  and  astringent ;  a 
white  powder. 

Olycyrrhixinei  from  liquorice-root,  very  sweet;  a 
pale-brown  amorphous  mass. 

Pojm^ne,  from  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  poplar, 
sweet ;  crystallizable  in  white  needles. 


Asparagisie,  from  asparagus,  having  an  in^pid  taste ; 
in  white  crystals. 

&ttUaeine,  from  the  root  of  the  sarsaparilla,  tasteless ; 
in  white  crystals. 
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By  Ear  the  greater  proportion  of  these  substances  con- 
sist of  the  three  elements  cordon,  hj/drt^en,  and  oa^gen ; 
some  few  only  contain  also  a  little  nitrogen. 


Xin.  COLORING  MATTER,  OR  DYE& 

590.  "When  the  peculiar  substances  which  have  been 
treated  of  in  the  previous  section,  under  the  name  of  ex- 
tractive matters,  are  themselves  colored,  or  become  so  by 
the  action  of  other  substances,  they  ate  called  coloring 
maUer,  or  dpes.  Most  of  those  colors  whose  inim- 
itable splendor  and  variety  we  admire  in  the  flowers  of 
plants  are  so  exceedingly  evanescent,  that  they  fade 
or  disappear  on  withering  or  drying,  and  very  rapidly, 
especially  when  they  are  exposed  at  the  same  time  to 
the  snnshine.  The  same  happens  when  we  attempt  to 
extzact  or  separate  the  coloring  matter  by  expression,  or 
in  some  other  way.  A  few  plants  only  contain,  some- 
times  in  the  roots  or  the  wood,  sometimes  in  the  leaves 
or  fruit,  coloring  juices  of  such  permanency  that  they 
are  more  difficultly  and  slowly  decomposed .  by  the 
light ;  these  may  be  extracted,  and  then  employed  for 
coloring  other  substances.  These  colors,  however,  are 
tnrned  white  by  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid  (bleached). 
Their  extraction  may  be  effected  in  most  cases  by 
water,  sometimes  also  by  alcohol  or  other  liquids.  As 
some  extractive  substances  in  the  former  section  have 
been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form,  so  also  crystallized 
coloring  substances  have  been  separated  from  colored 
extractive  matter ;  hut  other  coloring  principles,  on  the 
contrary,  ate  only  known  in  the  form  of  extracts.  The 
names  which  have  been  given  to  these  coloring  sub- 
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stances  likewise  terminate  in  in£,  and  arc  ijicluded 
in  parentheses  in  the  following  list  of  the  most  impor- 
tant vegetable  coloring  matters. 

591.  Red  and  Violet  Coloring  Substances. 

a.)  Madder  is  the  ground-tip  root  of  the  Bubia  tanc- 
tonun.  The  fresh  root  looks  yellow,  but  when  exposed 
to  the  air  it  becomes  red,  owing  to  the  absorption  of 
oxygen,  and  yields  a  superior  permanent  or  fast  red 
color  in  dyeing,  for  instance,  the  brilliant  Turkey- 
red;  also  beautiful  lake  colors,  such  as  madder-lake. 
(Coloring  matter,  Alizarine,  or  madd^-red,  crystallizes 
in  yellowish-red  needles,  soluble  in  boiling  water.) 
Madder  contains,  moreover,  a  yellow,  an  orange,  and 
a  brown  coloring  matter. 

6.)  Brazil-wood  (Femambnca),  from  the  heart-wood 
of  several  trees  growing  in  South  America,  imparts  to 
different  materials  a  beautifnl  but  not  very  p^manent 
(not  fast)  red  color.  It  is  employed  also  in  the  -prep- 
aration of  red  ink,  of  drop-lake,  dec  (Coloring  matter, 
Braziliae,  crystallizeB  in  orange-colored  needles,  easily 
solable  in  water.) 

c.)  Saffiower,  the  flowers  of  the  dyer's  saf&on,  are 
used  for  obtaining  a  brilliant  rose-color  (for  pink-sau- 
cers).    (Coloring  matter,  Carthcanine,  soluble  in  water.) 

d.)  The  alkanet-root  contains  in  its  bark  a  resinous 
coloring  matter,  which  is  consequently  not  soluble  in 
water ;  cloth  is  dyed  violet  with  it,  but  alcohol,  oils  (as 
petroleum),  and  fats  (as  lip-salve),  are  colored  pink 
with  it 

e.)  Sandal-Vfood  (red  sandera-wood),  the  rasped 
blood-red  wood  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  East  Indies, 
contains  Ukewise  a  red,  resinous  coloring  matter  ( Sarh 
taime). 
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/.)  The  red  dyes  occnrring  in  many  fruits,  as,  for 
instance,  cherries,  raspbeiries,  &c.,  ate  but  slightly  dn> 
rable,  and  only  used  for  coloring  confecdoneiy,  con 
dials,  &C. 

g.)  Cochineal  is  a  dried  insect,  which  is  brought  to  ua 
from  Mexico.  The  well-known  red  carmine  is  obtained 
liom  it,  and  in  dyeing  establishments  a  very  brilliant 
Bcarlet  and  purple  red  is  prepared  from  it  ( Cochineal- 
red,  reddish-pnrple,  crystalline  grains.) 

A.)  Lac4ake,  or  lac-dye,  is  a  reddish^black,  resinons 
mass,  whidi  is  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  shellac 
(§  570) ;  it  contains  a  red  coloring  matter  very  similar 
to  cochineal-red. 

592.  Yellow  Coloring  Substaneei. 

a.)  Fkutic  is  the  rasped  trunk-wood  of  a  mulberry- 
tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies.  (Mirme,  crystallizes 
in  yellow  needles,  soluble  in  water.) 

b.)  Quercitron,  a  nankeen-yellow  powder,  mixed 
with  fibiona  fragments,  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
black  oak,  a  tree  of  North  America.  ( QuerctArtne,  a 
yellow  powder,  soluble  in  water.) 

c)  BuehtAom,  Persiant  or  yellow  berries  are  the  fruit 
of  the  buckthorn,  growing  in  warm  countries,  and 
gathered  befi»e  they  are  ripe.  {Coloring  matter  only 
known  as  an  extract,  sc^uble  in  water.) 

d.)  Weld  and  ^er's  weed  are  the  names  given  to  the 
Beseda  luteola,  dried  after  it  has  done  blooming.  (£«- 
teoUne,  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles,  soluble  in  water.) 

The  four  last-mentioned  coloring  substances  are 
principally  used  for  dyeing  silk,  wool,  cotton,  and  other 
materials,  yellow. 

e.)  Anaotto,  orleana,  occurs  as  a  brownish-red  paste, 
which  is  prepared  from  the  pulp  surrounding  ^e  seeds 
50* 
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of  the  Bixa  Orellana,  aiid  contains  two  coloring  princi- 
ples, a  yellow  and  a  red.  The  former  is  dissolved 
when  the  annotto  is  boiled  with  water,  the  latter  on 
boiling  it  with  a  weak  lye  ( OretUne). 

/.)  Tunneric,  the  root  of  a  plant  growing  in  the  East 
Indies,  is  very  rich  in  a  resinous  yellow  dye,  which 
is  colored  browniah-red  by  alkalies.  Paper  stained  with 
it  may  therefore  be  naed  like  red  litmns-paper  for  de- 
tecting alkalies.      {Ourcumine,  an  amorphoae  yellow 

g.)  Saffron  consista  of  the  dried  stigmas  of  the  flow- 
ers of  the  Crocus  sativus.  Its  application,  ia  coloring 
articles  of  food  and  centals  yellow,  is  well  enoagb 
known.     {Poh/chroile.) 

593.  Green  Coloring  Substances. 

Leaf-green  {cMorophyU)  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
diflused  substances  in  the  -vegetable  kingdom,  since  it 
occnrs  in  all  parts  of  the  plant  which  possess  a  green 
color.  As  found  in  plants,  it  is  a  mixture  of  wax  and 
of  several  coloring  matters  not  well  known.  It  need 
hardly  be  said,  that  it  is  not  soluble  in  water;  for  if  it 
were,  the  water  wotdd  become  green  on  flowing  over 
meadows.  The  expressed  juices  of  the  herbs  are  in- 
deed green,  but  it  is  obvious  from  their  turbidness  that 
the  leaf-green  is  only  mechanically  mixed  with  the 
liquid.  We  become  still  more  fully  convinced  of  this 
by  the  separation  of  the  coloring  matter  which  takes 
place  when  the  juices  are  boiled,  or  allowed  to  remun 
for  some  time  in  repose.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  alcohol, 
ether,  or  weak  lye,  is  poured  on  the  green  leaves,  we 
obtain  green  solutions ;  hence  all  the  tinctures  of  phar- 
macy which  are  prepared  from  leaves  or  stalks  have  a 
green  color.     The  green  color  appears  only  in  those 
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parts  of  the  plant  which  aie  ezpoaed  to  the  light;  it  is 
obvioos  from  this,  ttiat  the  chemical  componnd  which 
we  call  chlorophyll  is  only  generated  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  light  When  separated  from  plEints,  ^lis  color- 
ing matter  is  very  Bf>on  decomposed ;  it  is,  therefore,  not 
at  all  suited  for  a  coloring  substance,  except,  perhaps, 
for  cordials  and  other  liquids.  In  the  automn  It  is  con- 
verted in  the  leaves  themselves  into  leaf-yellow  and 
leaf-red,  probably  by  a  process  of  oxidation. 

Sap^reen  is  an  extract  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the 
bockthom  berries,  by  the  addition  of  alum. 

S94.  Bhte  Coloring  SubstancSs. 

Indigo.  —  Several  plants  of  hot  climates  contain  a 
colorless  juice,  from  which,  after  standing  in  the  air  and 
abBtracttng  oxygen  from  it,  a  blue  sediment  is  depos- 
ited,  that,  when  dried,  forms  the  well-known  indigo. 
This  substance,  very  important  to  science  and  the  arts, 
usually  occurs  in  commerce  in  deep  blue,  friable  cakes, 
which  exhibit,  when  rubbed  by  the  nail,  a  coppery 
color  and  Instate.  Its  brilliant  blue  coloring  matter  is 
called  iruUgo-biue ;  bat  besides  this,  the  erode  indigo 
contains  other  foreign  substances,  such  as  indigo-gluten, 
indigo-brown,  indigo-red. 

Indigo  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  &c. ; 
there  is  only  one  liquid  known  which  can  dissolve  it, 
fuming  sulphuric  add  (^  170).  The  indigo-blue  chem- 
ically combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  blue 
compound  soluble  in  water,  which  is  called  s%Uphin- 
digotic  acid.  What  we  call  tincture  of  indigo  is  prin- 
cipally a  mixture  of  water,  aulphindigotic  add,  and  free 
sulphuric  add. 

The  aulphindigotic  acid  combines  like  a  simple  acid 
with  bases,  forming  salts.      The  be^t  known  of  these 
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salts  is  su^indigotate  ofpolassa  (bine  carmine),  which 
is  obtained  as  a  deep  blae  precipitate  when  (he  aulphin- 
digotic  acid  is  neutralized  by  pota«sa.  The  bine  car- 
mine is  indeed  soluble  in  pure  water,  bnt  not  in  water 
containing  a  salt  in  solntion. 

Deoxidaiion  of  Indigo.  —  We  can  also,  but  in  a  very 
different  way,  render  indigo  soluble,  by  mixing  it  with 
bodies  which  have  a  very  great  affinity  for  oxygen ;  for 
instance,  with  protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  tin,  &c 

ExperimeiU.  —  Triturate  half  a  dram  of  finely  pow- 
dered indigo,  with  half  a  dram  of  green  vitriol,  and 
one  dram  and  a  half  of  slaked  lime ;  shake  ap  the 
mixture  in  a  four-ounce  bottle ;  then,  having  fiUed  the 
bottle  with  water  and  closed  it  tightly,  let  it  stand 
for  several  days ;  the  indigo  gradually  loses  its  bine 
color,  and  dissolves  into  a  clear  yeUowish  liquid.  The 
body  which  eifects  the  decoloration  is  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  which  is  separated  by  means  of  the  lime  firom  the 
green  vitriol.  This  attracts  oxygen  from  the  indigo, 
whereby  the  latter  becomes  colorless  and  soluble  in 
lime-'water  {reduced  indigo).  As  soon  as  the  clear 
liquid  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  again  attracts  oxygen  and 
becomes  blue.  If  you  saturate  a  piece  of  blotting-paper 
with  the  liquid,  and  then  dry  it  in  the  air,  it  first  be- 
comes green,  and  then  blue,  and  the  blue  color  formed 
adheres  quite  firmly,  since  it  has  not  only  settled  upon 
but  in  the  fibres  of  the  paper.  In  dyeing  establish- 
menta,  such  a  solution  of  indigo  is  called  the  cold  vat. 
A  third  method  of  rendering  indigo  aolable  is  by  add- 
ing it,  together  with  hot  water,  to  a  mixture  of  bran, 
woad,  madder,  &c.,  which  (carbonate  of  potassa  and 
lime  being  present)  passes  into  fermentation.  The 
farmentAtion  is  partiy  acid,  and  pairtiy  putrid ;  in  botii 
processes  oxygen  is  required,  which  is  in  part  taken 
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from  the  indigo.  The  deoxidized,  colorlese  indigo  dis- 
solves in  tbe  alkaline  liquid  (vmrm  vat).  By  Izeating 
indigo  with  bodies  which  readily  part  with  oxygen,  for 
instance,  with  uikic  add,  chromic  acid,  ice,  we  have 
in  modem  times  become  acquainted  with  some  very 
ioterestiDg  products  of  oxidation  (iaatine,  isatinic  acid, 
aoilic  acid,  picric  acid,  &c.). 

Wood  is  a  European  plant,  which  likewise  contains 
indigo,  but  in  far  less  quantities  than  the  foreign  in- 
digo planta. 

Logwood,  01  Campeacky-ujood,  tbe  reddish-brown  in- 
terior wood  of  a  tree  of  tropical  America,  is  one  of  the 
most  common  coloring  matters  for  dyeing  blue,  violet, 
and  black.  {Hamatoxyline,  in  yellowish  crystals,  which 
become  speedily  violet  and  blue  In  the  air,  owing  to  the 
ammonia  always  contained  in  the  latter.) 

ArckiL  —  Several  spedes  of  lichens,  growing  on  iite 
rocks  in  England  and  France,  contain  peculiar  sob- 
stances  (orcine,  erythrine,  &c),  which,  although  in 
themselves  colorless,  acquire  a  beautiful  purple-red  color 
when  they  are  acted  upon  by  ammonia.  It  is  com- 
mon to  putrefy  the  braised  lichens  with  urine,  and  - 
then  a  red  or  violet-colored  paste  is  obtained  {cudbear, 
persio,  orchil).  By  the  addition  of  lime  or  potassa,  this 
red  is  changed  into  bine  (litmus).  We  have  examples 
of  both  these  coloring  matters  in  red  and  blue  test- 
paper. 

595.  Experiments  with  Coloring  Substances. 
EscperimetU  a.  —  Take  up  some  sandal-wood  on  tbe 
point  of  a  knife  and  put  it  on  a  filter,  and  pour  over  it 
some  alcohol ;  the  alcohol  which  passes  through  has  a 
red  color,  and,  when  poured  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  im- 
parts to  it  an  intense  blood-red  color.     Cabinet-makers 
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fiequently  employ  this  solution  for  staining  ftimitnie. 
Alcohol  acquires  a  pink  color  when  a  small  piece  of 
altamel-root  is  put  into  it.  Water  will  not  extract  a 
red  dye  from  either  of  these  substances.  Those  color- 
ing matt«^  which  are  soluble  only  in  alcohol  are  called 
resinoiu. 

Eaperimeni  b.  —  Boil  for  some  time  in  a  jar, —  1st, 
Fig.  SIB.  flench  berries  ;  2d,  Brazil-wood  ; 

and  3d,  logwood;  each  separately, 
with  twelve  times  its  amoont  of 
water ;  the  decanted  decoction  of 
the  first  la  yellow,  of  the  second 
reddish-yellow,  and  of  the  third 
brownish-red ;  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  coloring  matters  con- 
tained in  these  substances  have  been  dissolved  in  the 
water.     Dyers  call  these  colored  decoctions  baUis. 

Experiment  c.  —  Divide  these  coloring  decocttoos  into 
two  eqnal  parts.  Dissolve  a  quarter  of  an  ouace  of 
alum  in  one  of  each  of  the  parts,  and  then  add  to  them 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  as  long  as  any  pre- 
(upitate  subsides.  As  was  stated  in  §  260,  the  hydrate 
of  almnina  is  precipitated ;  but,  together  with  this,  the 
coloring  matter  is  also  precipitated,  and  hence  the  pre- 
cipitates are  colored.  These  precipitates  are  called 
lakes.  The  lake  obtained  from  the  French  berries  oc- 
cnrs  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  yellow  lake,  that 
from  Brazil-wood  as  drop-lake. 

Experiment  d.  —  Prepare  a  solation  of  alum  (a), 
another  of  salt  of  tin  (b),  a  third  of  green  vitriol  (c),  a 
fourth  of  carbonate  of  potassa  (d),  a  fifth  of  tartaric  add 
(«),  and  saturate  a  sheet  of  white  blotting-paper  -with 
each  solution.  When  dry,  cut  each  sheet  into  three 
strips,  emear  one  of  the  strips  from  each  sheet  with  the 
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benieB,  another  of  them  with  the  Brazil-wood,  and  the 
third  Bet  with  the  logwood  decoctioD,  and  again  dry 
them.  You  will  find  that  one  and  the  same  coloring 
matter  produces  a  different  color,  or  shade  of  color,  upon 
each  of  the  five  sheets.  This  color  will  be  very  alight 
when  the  colored  decoctions  are  applied  to  mere  blot- 
ting-paper (/}.  If  yon  now  immerse  the  colored  and 
dried  strips  in  warm  water,  the  colore  will  be  for  the 
most  part  dissolved  fifom  the  three  last  teats  (d,  €,f), 
but  not  from  the  former  (a,  b,  c).  Those  salts  which, 
like  ainm,  salt  of  tin,  and  green  vitriol,  have  the  power 
of  forming  insoluble  combioations  with  the  coloring 
matters,  and  fixing  them  firmly  in  the  fibres  of  the 
cloth,  are  called  mordants,  and  are  generally  employed 
in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  establishment,  to  fix  the 
dyes  upon  the  various  materials,  such  as  silk,  wool,  cot- 
ton, linen,  &c.  That  which  effects  the  coloring  is  an 
insoluble  lake  color,  that  is,  a  combination  of  the  color- 
ing matter  with  alumina,  peroxide  of  tin,  or  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  bat  which,  in  coder  that  it  may  adhere  firmly, 
must  first  be  formed  vnlhin  the  pores  of  the  vegetable 
fibre.  If  it  is  formed  on  the  ontside  of  them,  it  only 
covers  the  fibres  externally,  and  then  merely  adheres 
mechanically  upon  them ;  such  a  color  may  be  removed 
from  the  material  by  rubbing,  shaking,  and  also  by 
'ivashing. 

The  process  pursued  in  the  priaitiiig  of  calico,  Scc^  is 
very  similar,  with  this  difierence,  however,  that  the 
mordants  are  only  applied  in  tpots,  or  else  the  whole  of 
the  cloth  is  first  covered  with  the  mordant,  which  is 
again  removed  in  spots  (^  197).  When  a  piece  of  cloth 
thus  tzeated  is  immersed  in  the  coloring  decoction,  the 
coloring  matter  will  be  precipitated  only  in  those  places 
covered  with  the  mordant,  and  thus,  instead  of  one  nn- 
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interrapted  homogeneone  color,  ao  interrapted  color  h 
obtained,  preseating  a  pattern. 


XIV.  ORGANIC  BASES,  OR  VEGETABLE 
BASES  (ALKALOIDS). 

596.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  under  tbe  head 
of  extractive  matter,  that  many  planta  contain  peculiar 
substances,  which,  like  the  inorganic  bases,  can  combine 
with  adds,  fonning  salts ;  they  are  called  organic  bases. 
Many  of  them,  also,  like  the  alkalies,  exert  a  basic  re- 
action upon  red  test-pc^er;  hence  tbe  second  name,  al- 
kaloids. The  organic  bases  are  to  the  inorganic  bases 
what  the  organic  acids  -  are  to  the  inorganic  adds. 
The  organic  bases  are  composed  of  two,  commonly  of 
fonr  elements  (carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen), 
the  inorganic  of  two  elements  only ;  they  are  charred 
and  consumed  by  heat,  —  the  ino^anic  bases  are  not ; 
they  nndergo,  in  tbe  presence  of  water  and  heat,  a  pu- 
trefactive decomposition,  —  the  inorganic  bases  do  not 
They  are  characterized  by  containing,  almost  witiiout 
exception,  ti^ogen  in  their  composition. 

Almost  all  organic  bases  dissolve  with  difficulty,  or 
not  at  all,  in  water,  but  more  readily  in  alcohol;  thdr 
solutions  have  commonly  a  very  biUer  taste.  As  a 
general  rule,  they  dissolve,  when  combined  with  acids 
as  salts  much  more  easily  in  water,  than  they  do  when 
in  their  simple  condition. 

Most  of  the  oi^;anic  bases  known  at  present  are  de- 
rived from  those  plants  which  are  characterized  by  their 
poisonous  qualities  or  by  their  medicinal  effects,  and 
we  have  strong  reasons  for  attributing  to  them  the  poi- 
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$o»tnu  and  vtedicaial  propertia  of  the  plants.  Many  of 
them  are  Timlent  and  dangerooB  poisons ;  but  in  verj 
small  doBea  they  are  energetic  medicines.  One  grain 
fireqnently  possesses  ihe  same  medicinal  power  as  an 
onnce,  or  even  several  onnces,  of  the  vegetable  snb- 
stances  from  which  they  were  obtained. 

The  T^etable  bases,  when  they  are  dissolved,  are 
almost  witlioat  exception  precipitated  by  taimie  add  as 
nearly  or  entirely  insoluble  tannates,  for  which  rea- 
son liqnids  containing  tannic  acid,  such  as  tinctare  of 
gatl-nnts,  decoction  of  green  tea,  or  of  oak-bark,  Stc^ 
are  not  only  employed  as  reagenls  foe  detecting  vege- 
table bases,  bnt  also  as  efficient  antidotes  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  them. 

The  vegetable  bases  oconr  generally  in  combination 
with  vegetable  adds.  They  are  separated  &om  these 
adds,  and  extracted  from  the  vegetable  matter,  by  add- 
ing to  the  latter  some  water,  and  an  acid  which  is 
stronger  than  the  vegetable  acid  and  forms  with  the 
base  an  easily  soluble  salt  (muriatic  odd,  snlphoric 
acid,  &C.).  If  an  inorganic  base  (potassa,  lime,  ammo- 
nia, magnesia,  &c.)  is  added  to  the  add  solution,  the 
OTganic  base  is  then  precipitated.  But  there  are  also 
nnroerons  other  methods  of  preparing  these  bases ;  all 
ot  them,  however,  are  long  and  complicated,  for  the 
reason  that  many  other  substances  are  also  extracted 
from  the  plants  at  the  same  time  with  the  bases,  which, 
in  very  many  cases,  can  be  separated  and  purified  only 
by  laborious  operations. 

597.  Some  of  the  most  important  organic  bases 
are :  — 

Aeomtme,  from    the    Aconitnm  napellns  (monk's- 
hood),  a  white,  granular  powder,  extremely  poisonous ; 
j^  of  a  grain  will  kiU  a  sparrow. 
51 
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AUvpme,  from  the  foot  of  the  belladonna  (deadly 
nightshade) ;  it  cryotallisee  in  white  Bilhy  prisma ;  veiy 
poisonoos. 

OteHdomne,  from  the  celandine ;  cxjatallizea  in  color- 
lesB  tables. 

Qtwiuie  is  found  combined  with  kinic  acid,  chiefly  in 
the  cTOwn-baik  and  in  the  Calisaya-bark,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  silky  needles ;  bnt  it  also  ocean  nnder  the  name 
of  gmnoidiiie  in  the  amorphoos  state,  as  a  daik-brown 
resinous  mass,  and  is  a  very  important  medicine.  The 
basic  su^hate  ofqaimne,  which  occurs  in  white  needles, 
is  most  commonly  used  in  medicine.  This  is  very 
difficultly  soluble  in  water,  bnt  is  veiy  readily  dissolved 
in  it  when  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  convert 
it  into  neairal  tulphate  of  quiimte.  Another  base,  very 
similar  to  quinine,  occnre  in  the  gray  dnchona-baric ;  it 
crystallizes  in  white  prisms,  and  has  received  the  name 
emchonme. 

Caffeine,  or  theine,  from  the  unroasted  coffee-bean,  or 
ttie  so-called  green  tea ;  crystallizes  in  fine  white  prisms 
of  a  silky  loatre. 

Goichidne,  from  meadow-sa&on ;  crystalUzes  in  wlute 
needles ;  it  causes,  when  taken,  the  most  violent  vomit- 
ing. 

Daiurine,  from  the  seeds  of  the  thorn-apple,  in  color- 
less crystals ;  highly  poisonous. 

Emetine  (from  ipecacoaaha)  occurs  when  pure  as  a 
white  powder,  when  impure  as  a  brown  extract ;  a 
powerful  emetic 

E^acya/mine,  from  henbane,  in  radiated  groups  oS 
white  needles ;  a  narcotic  poison. 

!Z%e  Alkaloid  of  Opium.  About  forty  years  ago  the 
first  vegetable  base  was  discovered  in  opium,  —  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  poppy,  —  and  was  called  morpMie. 


It  ezistB  in  opinm  comldned  with  meconic  acid,  and 
OTstallizes  in  cotoriess  prismB ;  narcotic  and  poisoaous ; 
in  small  doses,  a  very  valnable  remedy,  llie  acetate 
of  morphine*  is  mnoh  nsed  in  medicine.  By  later 
investigations  there  have  also  been  found  in  opium 
psendo-morphine,  narcotine,  narceine,  codeine,  and  the- 
baine. 

Piperine,  from  white,  black,  and  long  pepper;  in 
white  ciystalline  needles. 

Solamne,  from  several  species  of  the  solanom,  par- 
ticolarly  from  the  white  sprouts  of  the  potato ;  aa  a 
white  powder,  or  in  crystalline,  colorless  needles;  a 
narcotic  poison. 

Strychmne,  from  the  nox-vomica  (the  seeds  of  the 
Strychnos  nux-vomica),  and  from  the  Indian  arrow- 
poison  ;  crystallizes  in  prisms  or  octahedrons ;  very 
poisonous.  There  is  another  base,  bracine,  occurring 
along  with  it. 

Veratrine,  from  white  hellebore,  and  the  seeds  of  the 
sabadilla ;  a  lostrooB  white  powder,  extremely  poison- 
OQs;  when  introduced  into  the  nostrils,  it  excites  tiie 
most  violent  sneezing ;  iV  of  a  grain  will  kill  a  cat 

The  following  are  volatile  and  liquid :  — 

Conicine,  from  hemlock,  principally  from  the  seeds ; 
a  colorless  oily  liquid,  of  a  nauseous,  strong  odor ;  very 


Nicotine,  from  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco,  colorless, 
oily,  having  a  smell  like  that  of  tobacco.  Highly  poi* 
Bonous;  one  fourth  of  a  drop  will  kill  a  rabbit 

Vegetable  baaes  may  also  be  artificially  produced,  for 
instance, — 

AsiUine,  from  indigo,  or  from  pit-coal  tar. 

^namminte,  from  mustard,  &c. 

*  In  dm  counti7  the  nilphata  is  mott  geiwntllj  eaiployvL 
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1.  Be«de8  the  generally  difiosed  vegetable  snbstances, 
there  occur  ia  almoat  ereiy  plant  peeuUar  prntc^ties, 
apon  which,  in  many  oases,  the  effect,  taate,  and  oolor, 
of  these  plants  depend. 

3.  We  find  thess'  pecoliar  piindides  mixed  with  t&- 
rioQs  other  aubstances  in  the  iQB]MaBated  vegetable  joices, 
the  so-called  extracts, 

3.  Many  of  them  are  non-azotiied,  others  a2oti2ed, 
and  still  others  contain  at  the  same  time  sulphur. 

4.  Those  combinations  which  are  induSerent,  and 
have  no  prominent  color,  are  called  extractive  matter; 
they  are  also  called  bitter-extiftctive,  because  they  have, 
for  the  most  part,  a  bitter  taste. 

5.  Coloring  matter  is  extractive  matter  wtuch  has  an 
absolnte  inherent  color,  or  is  converted  by  the  action  of 
other  bodies  into  colored  combinatjons ;  it  is  qnicUy 
rendered  colorless  by  chlorine,  ^wly  by  li^^t  and  air 
(bleached). 

6.  Coloring  matter  presents  a  great  affini^  for  some 
bases,  especially  for  almnina,  sesqoioxide  of  iron,  and 
peroxide  of  tin,  and  forms  with  them  insolable  col- 
ored compoonds  (lake-colors) ;  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing  these  insolable  precipitates  are  prodnced  iu  the 
fibres  of  the  yam  or  material. 

7.  The  vegetable  bases  can,  1^  potasaa  or  soda,  com- 
bine with  adds,  forming  salts ;  many  of  them  also  exert 
an  alkaline  reaction ;  most  of  them  are  difficultly  sol- 
uble in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohoL 

8.  The  vegetable  bases  occur  principally  in  those  plants 
which  are  characterized  by  particular  polaonoos  or  medi- 
cinal qualities.    Many  of  them  are  very  violent  poisons. 

9.  Almost  all  vegetable  bases  contain  nitrogen. 
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XV.  ORGANIC  ACIDa 

598.  The  o^aoic  acids  aie  foand  mooh  more  fre- 
quently, and  in  greater  abnndance,  than  the  organic 
bases,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Sereral  of  them  occur 
uncombined,  or  as  acid  salts ;  hence  the  add  taste  which 
we  perc^ve  in  so  many  vegetable  substances,  especially 
in  unripe  fruits.  They  are  frequenUy,  also,  completely 
neutralized  by  bases,  ot  are  insoluble,  as  in  the  resins, 
and  in  both  these  cases  they  are  not  recognized  by  the 
taste.  Bewdes  these  acids  occurring  in  nature,  many 
also  have  been  discovered,  which  may  be  artificially  pro- 
duced from  other  non-acid  vegetable  enlwtances ;  liras, 
oxalic  add  and  formic  add  are  prepared  from  sugar, 
acetic  acid  from  alcohol,  the  fat  adds  from  fats,  Ate 
The  general  properties  of  these  adds  have  already  been 
mentioned  (§  193,  &c.) ;  we  shall  here  notioe  only  tliose 
which  are  best  known. 

399.  RacenUc  add  occurs  in  the  juice  of  many  grapes, 
and  cryBtallizes  like  tartaric  add,  to  which  it  is  very 
similar,  in  colwlesa,  very  add-tasted  [nisms. 

600.  Oilrie  add  exists  in  the  juice  of  Iwnons,  and 
also  in  that  of  ourrants,  gooseberries,  and  many  other 
froitB.  By  evaporating  the  joice  of  the  lemon,  we  only 
obtain  an  add  brown  extract,  because  all  the  other  non- 
volatile constituents,  as  well  as  the  dtrio  add,  remain 
behind ;  but  if  the  jiuce  is  neutralized  -vitb  chalk,  a 
difficultly  solnble  dtrate  of  lime  is  predpitated,  while 
the  foreign  substances  remain  for  the  moat  part  in  solo- 
tion.  We  obtain  from  dtrate  of  Ume,  by  decomposi- 
tion with  diluted  sulphuric  add,  gypsum  and  a  solu- 
tion of  dtric  add,  which  yields  on  evaporation  colorless 
prismatic  crystals.  A  mixture  of  the  pleasant  addu- 
51- 
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loos-iastiiig  citria  acid  (or  tartaric  add)  with  sngaz  is 
called  lemonade-jfowder.  By  modwate  heating,  the 
citric  acid  passes  into  aamitic  add,  an  atnd  which  also 
ocenn  iiati.Te  in  monk's-hood. 

60L  MaUc  add  is  obtained  from  sonr  ^>pIeB,  ber- 
ries of  the  monntBin-ash,  and  many  other  plants;  it 
is  very  deliqnesoent,  and  thenfcne  is  difficnh  <^  o^- 
tallization.  Malic,  dtric,  and  tartaric  adds  aie  found 
assodated  together  in  almost  all  acid  fruits. 

603.  Fbrmie  add  occnrs  in  ants,  but  may  be  arti* 
fidally  prodnoed  from  almost  all  v^etable  mattos, 
when  they  aze  faeated  witti  bodies  rich  in  o^^n ;  for 
iostance,  nitric  add,  cfafondc  add,  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, or  sulphuric  add.  It  is  a  voUtUe,  coloriesa 
liquid,  (A  a  v^  add  taste,  and  a  very  pungent  odor. 

603.  Tatmic  add  (tannin)  is  the  general  name  ^ven 
to  that  anbstaoce,  of  very  freqaest  occnnence  in  plants, 
espedally  in  the  bariis  of  trees,  which  imparts  to  them 
the  well-known  puckering  and  astringent  taste.  It  is 
regarded  as  an  acid,  because  it  has  an  add  reaction,  and 
ean  combine  with  bases.  These  adda  are  divided,  ac- 
cording to  the  plants  in  which  they  occur,  into  qnegtd- 
tannic,  mimotannic,  &c.  adds.  The  gaerdtannic  add, 
whidi  is  found  most  obondantiy  in  nntpgalls  and  in  the 
bark  of  young  oak-trees,  is  best  known.  la  the  pare 
state  it  forms  a  white  or  srellowish  gaia4ike  mass, 
vtuoh  is  very  easily  dissolved  in  water  and  alcohoL 
It  ftmoa  the  prindpal  constituent  in  the  tincture  of  nut- 
galls.  There  are  two  properties  which  espedally  char- 
acterize tannic  add,  and  have  stamped  it  as  an  ex- 
tremdy  important  substance  in  the  aits: — 

a.)  It  yields,  with  salts  of  sesquiozidB  of  iron,  a 
bbia-blaek  pndp^ate  of  tannate  of  sesquioxids  of  iron 
(§  385),  and  therefore  is  geneially  employed  fw  dyeing 
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ell  kinds  of  m&terialB  with  a,  gray  at  black  cokMr,  wd  for 
the  piepanticKi  of  iiik^&& 

b.)  It  combines,  moreover,  with  the  Aia  of  animals, 
forming  a  combination  iusolnble  in  water,  and  no 
longer  subject  to  pntre&ction,  —  leather;  hence  the 
name  tamtiit,  and  hence  the  extensive  applicatitm  of 
the  vegetable  substances  containing  tannin  {baik  of  the 
oak,  pine,  birch  trees,  &c)  in  the  tannei'B  izade. 

604.  If  a  aolation  of  tannic  acid  remains  for  a  long 
time  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  be  convezted  into  two 
new  acids,  galUc  and  eUagic  addt.  Conseqoently,  botli 
are  to  be  fonnd  in  tjnctare  of  nnt^alls,  and  in  ink, 
which  have  been  kept  for  some  length  of  time.  Gallic 
add  crystallizes  in  white  needles  or  prisms ;  its  Bolntion 
yields,  like  tannic  add,  a  bloe-black  precipitate  with 
salts  of  sesqnioxide  of  iron,  but  it  does  not  tan  ttie 
skins  of  animals. 

605.  Subgtancei  contaimHg  Tauuitt. —  "Hie  following 
are  the  principal  dye-stnfis  and  tanning  substances 
which  occur  in  commerce. 

a.)  NiU-gaUs.  They  are  produced  on  oak-leaves  by 
the  puncture  of  an  insect  The  best  come  £rom  Asia 
Minor,  and  consist  nearly  one  half  of  tannic  add  \  in- 
ferior sorts  are  brought  firom  Italy  and  Hungary.  The 
nut-galls  formed  on  trees  in  Clennany  contain  but  little 
tannic  add. 

b.)  CbtecAu,  the  brown,  dry  extract  of  the  Acada 
catechu,  is  now  very  frequently  nsed  in  dydng  and 
calico-printing  establishments,  for  the  production  of  a 
brown  color;  sometimes,  also,  for  tanning  akins. 

c.)  Sino,  the  brownish-black  extract  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  East  Indies. 

d,)  Sumach,  or  ^tu,  the  taxused  leaves  c£  aeveral 
kinds  of  rhns ;  very  important  in  dyeing. 
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e.)  Divi-4ivi,  the  seed  capsules  of  an  Aiiic&n  plant 

/.)  Bablah,  the  pods  of  a  species  of  mimoea  growing 
in  the  East  Indies. 

g.)  J%e  rind  of  the  pomegroMoie,  rind  of  the  toahnit, 
&&,  &C. 

606.  The  acids  just  mentioQed,  together  with  tar- 
taric, oxalic,  and  acetic  adds,  previoosly  treated  o(  are 
very  widely  difiiued ;  but  beades  these  tJieve  aie  many 
others,  which  are  foond  only  in  partacolai  plants  or 
vegetable  enbstances,  or  are  artificially  prepared  firom 
them;  as, — 

Succinic  acid,  in  amber ;  white  crystals,  volatile  in  the 
heat;  it  is  formed  also  by  the  oxidation  of  stearic  acid. 

BeKsoic  acid,  in  benzoin ;  white  crystalline  needles, 
volatile  in  the  heat ;  it  u  formed  also  in  many  ethneal 
oils,  when  long  kept.  The  bitter  oil  of  almonds,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  is  oxidized,  and  completely  convert* 
ed  into  crystallized  benzoic  acid. 

(Xtmamie  acid,  in  old  oil  of  cinnamon  and  in  balsam 
of  Peru ;  white  crystals. 

CaryophyVic  add,  in  the  oil  of  cloves',  an  oily  Hqoid. 

Valerianic  acid,  in  the  root  of  valerian ;  an  oily  Uqoid 
of  a  pnngent  odor.  May  be  prepared,  also,  firom  the 
fnsel  oil  of  potatoes. 

Saberic  acid  is  prepared  by  heating  coric  or  fat  adds 
with  nitric  acid. 

Ftmaric  acid,  in  fumitory  and  in  Icdand  moss ;  it  is 
formed  also  by  heating  malic  acid. 

CheUdonic  acid,  in  celandine. 

Meconic  add,  in  opium. 

Kisiic  acid,  in  cinchona-bark. 

Lactic  acid,  in  whey,  sonr^kront,  juices  of  flesh,  &c 

Dric  or  Hthic  acid,  in  oriae,  Sic 
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XVL    INOEOANIC  C0N8TITTJENTS  OP 
PLANTS  (ASHES). 

607.  If  we  review  the  proximate  coostitaents  of 
plants  iKBted  of  in  the  preceding  Bection,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  composed  either  of  three  Omenta 
(C,  H,  O),  at  of  fooi  elements  {C,  H,  O,  N).  We  may 
accordin^y  regard  the  organoffou,  caiboo,  hydrogen, 
oxygeD,  and  nitrogen,  as  the  fonr  main  piUan  of  the 
vegetable  world.  Next  to  them,  solphnr  and  phospho- 
ros  appeal  widely  difiosed  in  the  v^etable  kingdom, 
since  they  fcmn  essential  eonstitnents  of  the  albnminoos 
substance  never  iailing  in  any  plant.  Bat  the  list  of 
the  chemical  anbatances  occnimig  in  plants  is  not  yet 
finished;  for  were  it  so,  plants  wonLd  be  completely 
consumed  by  heat  without  any  thing  being  left  behind. 
Bat  OD  the  comboBtion  of  every  [Jaot  a  residue  re- 
mains, which  neither  boma  ap  nor  volatilizes ;  oonse- 
qaently  there  mast  also  be  present,  besides  the  combus- 
tible organic  compounds,  some  IncombustiUe  iawnganic 
substances.     The  latter  are  tcnned  aihea. 

608.  The  teim  aihea  is  jnst  as  indefinite  as  that  <rf  hn> 
mus.  Mumus  is  the  term  generally  applied  to  all  those 
Uack  oi  brown  substances  formed  during  the  decay  of 
o^auic  matter ;  bat  by  ashes  are  understood  all  the  non- 
volatile and  incombustible  substances  which  remain  be- 
hind after  the  indneration  of  organic  matter.  I^iw  very 
different  these  may  be,  both  in  qnanti^  and  qoalitf,  is 
obvious  from  even  a  snperfiinai  observation  of  the  three 
best  known  Jdnds  of  ashes,  those  of  wood,  peat,  and 
pitKMMl.  From  a  hundred  pounds  of  wood  we  obtain 
otiy  half  a  pound,  or  at  most  three  pounds,  of  ashes ; 
from  a  hundred  pounds  of  pit-coai  or  peat,  twenty 
or  thirty  poonds  of  ashes.    Wood-osbeB  contain  very 
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many  parts  soluble  in  water,  pit-coal  and  peat^ashes 
very  few  parta ;  the  former  yields  with  water  a  power- 
ful alkaline  lye,  the  latter  does  not;  the  former  always 
acta  on  oar  fields  and  meadows  as  ao  excellent  ma- 
nure, the  latter  only  in  a  small  degree.  Gireat  difier- 
ences  also  appear  when  the  ashes 'of  other  plants  or 
parts  of  plants  are  compared  with  each  otberj  as  Soay 
be  seen  from  the  following  table: — 


ThM 

nuribBO-. 

100  lbs.  oak-wood                    3  to  4  lbs.  ashes : 

i     *• 

100    «    oak-bark                      5  «  6  « 

« 

A- 

100    «    oat-leaves  {in  spring)        5  " 

" 

i- 

100    «          «            (infaU)             H" 

" 

i- 

100    «    dried  potatoes            8  «  9  » 

« 

4- 

100   «    potato-tops                     15  " 

" 

AtoA- 

100   «    wheat-grain               2  «  3  « 

« 

i- 

100    «   wbealrstaw              4  «  6  « 

" 

itoA- 

The  quanii^,  as  well  as  the  nature,  of  the  ino^anic 
matter  in  plants  consequently  varies  in  the  most  re- 
markable manner,  and  not  only  according  to  the  tUfer- 
ettce  of  the  plants,  but  according  to  Vie  difference  of  the 
individtuil  parts  of  one  and  tiie  same  plant ;  indeed,  even 
in  the  latter  according  to  the  digerewe  of  age.  We 
always  find  the  laifiest  quantities  of  it  in  the  younger 
vegetable  organs,  where  the  progress  of  growth  is  moat 
active,  namely,  in  the  leaves  and  twigs. 

609.  K  we  ask  what  is  tJie  con^iMion  of  vegetable 
ashes,  chemical  analyus  replies,  that  they  consist  prin- 
dpally  of  potatsa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  comlnned  with  carbonic  acid,  siUde  add,  phos- 
phoric add,  tuiphuric  add,  and  muria^  add  (chlorine). 
Of  these  combinations  there  are  prindpally,  — 
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a.)  SotoUe  in  water,  the  alkaMn9  taUs  (salts  of  po- 
tasaa  and  aoda). 

b.)  Bolnble  in  diluted  miiriatio  acad,  the  earthg  salts 
(salts  of  lime,  of  magnesia,  and  of  eesqaioxide  of  iron). 

c)  Insolnble  in  water  and  acids,  the  tiHeates. 

The  character  of  the  prevailing  inorganic  constitu- 
ents of  a  plant  majr  be  ascertained,  though  only  in  an 
approximative  manner,  by  merely  treating  the  ashes 
first  with  water,  and  then  with  diluted  muriatic  acid. 

610.  The  above-named  inorganic  substances  are 
often  contained  in  the  living  plants  in  quite  a  different 
form  from  that  in  the  ashes ;  namely,  sulphur  as  a  con- 
stitnent  of  the  albuminous  matter,  but  the  bases  mostly 
as  vegetable  acid  salts.  That  the  latter  are  converted 
on  ignition  into  -carbonates  (carbonate  of  potasaa,  of 
soda,  of  lime.  Sec)  has  previously  been  shown  under  the 
heads  of  tartrate  and  oxalate  of  potasaa  (§§  194, 197), 
and  tbna  is  explained  why  almost  all  ashes  effervesce 
with  adds.  The  sulphur,  on  the  incineration  of  the 
plant,  is  partly  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  which 
escapes,  and  partly  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites 
with  one  of  the  bases  present,  and  remains  behind  in 
the  ashes. 

611.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  under  the  beads 
of  phosphoric  and  silicic  acids  {^  176, 183),  and  of  po- 
tassa  and  lime  (§§  314,  240),  that  these  substances  are 
able  to  exercise  a  very  favorable  influence  upon  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  that  many  plants  will  not  flour* 
ish  in  a  soil  in  which  salts  of  potassa  are  wanting,  and 
that  others  will  not  thrive  in  a  soil  which  contains  no 
lime,  or  no  silicates  or  phosphates.  The  occurrence  of 
inorganic  substances  in  aU  plants  must  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  every  plant  requires  a  certain  quantity 
of  them  for  its  existence,  and  for  its  complete  develop- 
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ment  ff  the  plant  doea  not  find  them  in  tbe  boU  as- 
ugned  to  it,  it  is  obstrncted  in  its  growth ;  it  pines  and 
witiKn  away^  before  attaining  raatority.  It  ia  higUy 
probable  that  basic  bodies,  as  lime  and  potaoaa,  act 
here  in  a  [Hiediaposing  manner,  similar  to  that  in  the 
fonnation  of  nitric  add ;  that  they  effect  by  their  pres- 
ence the  formation  of  (H^anic  acids,  with  which  they 
afterwards  enter  into  oombiaation.  On  tiie  farther 
growth  and  ripening  of  the  plants,  there  are  fcmned,  as 
it  appears,  from  these  acids,  the  iodifierent  SQbstances 
starch,  sngar,  gam,  &c. ;  for,  as  is  wdl  known,  the  acid 
taste  is  lost  in  many  v^etaUe  paris^  especially  in  the 
firnits  at  the  time  of  lipeoing,  while  a  mealy,  sweel^  or 
macilaginoas  taste  supplies  its  plaoe. 

It  follows  from  what  has  previously  been  stated,  that 
the  ino^BJiic  salts  reqoisite  fw  the  growth  of  each  indi- 
vidnal  plant  may  be  ascertained  most  umply  by  bom* 
ing  the  plant,  and  examining  the  ashes  which  remain ; 
it  requint  the  tame  Mubttancet  whicA  are  found  in  H$ 
aihet.  J£  we  now  examine  the  soil  on  which  plants  of 
this  kind  are  to  be  cnltirated,  we  stull  find  by  compar- 
ison which  of  the  constituents  of  the  aahes  are  already 
present  in  it,  and  what  constitnents  most  be  added  to 
it  that  the  plants  may  find  therein  all  the  mineral  sub- 
stances requisite  for  their  development  fmd  growth. 

612.  Arable  land,  or  ar^le  tod,  that  is,  the  upper  tbin 
layer  of  the  enrface  of  our  earth,  in  which  pteuta  ger- 
minate and  take  root,  consists  chieBy  of  two  different 
kinds  of  matter ;  namely,  ino^ame  substances,  belong- 
ing to  the  mineral  kingdom  (silica,  combinations  of 
siliiac,  phosphoric,  carbonic,  and  sulphuric  ajcnds  with 
alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  potassa,  soda,  and  iron),  and 
organic  substances,  derived  firom  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom  (hnmusJike  b 
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The  ground  and  soil  which  aie  adapted  to  vegetation 
are  principally  fonned  of  mineral  substancea,  more  or  le»8 
finely  divided,  which  consiat  of  rocks  that  have  been 
diaintegiated  by  the  operation  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
weathered,  daring  the  lapse  of  centuries  {§  265).  This 
weathering  is  going  on  nnintermptedly,  even  now,  in 
the  soil  of  the  earth,  and  so  moch  the  more  rapidly  in 
proportion  aa  the  soil  is  loosened  and  penetrated  by  air 
and  water  (fallow).  Bat  during  this  procesa,  tjie  masses 
of  rock  are  not  merdy  mechanically  broken  into  small 
fragments,  bat  tiiey  are  also  chemically  changed,  since 
from  tiieir  several  insoluble  constitnents  soluble  salts — 
for  instance,  salts  of  potassa,  soda,  lime,  &a — are  gen- 
erated, which  may  be  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  Every  thing  which  promotes  the  weathering 
and  dissolution  of  the  rocks  —  for  instance,  burning 
of  the  soil  (§  258),  mixing  it  with  lime  (^  240)  or  acids 
(^  173, 186,  &C.)  —  will  accordingly,  as  a  general  rule, 
exercise  a  beneficial  influence  apon  the  growth  of 
plants. 

The  organic  substances  contained  in  arable  soil  have 
always  a  brown  or  black  color,  and  are  designated  by 
the  general  term  humus  (§  444).  They  partly  conust 
of  decaying  leaves  and  branches,  which  have  fallen  off, 
and  of  decaying  roots  of  plants  remaining  behind  in 
the  eartfi,  and  partly  of  decomposing  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal maoare  put  upon  the  soiL  It  has  already  been 
previously  mentioned,  that  these  prodaots  of  decay  are 
gradually  still  further  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  water,  and  for  this  reason  cause  a  more 
vigorous  growth  of  the  plant  They  likewise  act  feivor- 
ably  on  vegetation,  because  by  reason  of  thcdr  dark 
color  the  soil  is  heated  more  strongly  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  because  they  loosen  the  soil,  and  finally,  because 
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the  weathering  of  the  roeks  is  promoted  by  tiie  carbonic 
sod  whi(^  is  set  firee  from  than. 


XVIL    NOUEI8HMENT  AND  GROWTH  OP 
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Silica,  Alumiaa,  Lime,  Salts,  Humus. 

613.  Carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  niirogen, — these 
are  the  four  elements  which  the  Divine  Power  has 
established  as  main  pillars  for  the  stractute  of  the 
whole  organic  creation ;  from  them,  and  also  from  sul- 
phw,  phosphorus,  and  some  other  inorganic  substances, 
all  the  anmberless  wonderful  forms  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world  are  produced.  We  as  yet  know  but 
litde  about  the  interior  chemical  workings  by  which 
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these  lesnltB  are  e£fected,  but  we  have  aearly  ascer- 
tained the  external  conditions  under  which  they  take 
place,  and  ihe  sources  &om  which  the  aboTc-named 
elementary  substances  are  taken. 

That  plants  require  few  their  germination  and  devel- 
opment soii,  water,  air,  warmth,  and  Ught  —  those 
universal  oonditionB  of  vegetable  life  —  is  well  enough 
known;  while  the  chemical  investigations  of  modem 
times,  and  particularly  those  instituted  by  Liebig,  have 
first  diffiiBed  a  clearer  light  as  to  what  single  constita- 
ents  are  taken  up  from  the  ear^,  the  water,  and  the  air 
by  the  plants,  and  serve  them  as  means  of  nourishment. 

UNCnLTIVATEB  FLANTB  (MEADOWS,  FOBESTS,  &c.)- 

614.  Food  of  Plants.  —  Plants  absorb  their  nourish- 
ment partly  by  the  roots,  partly  by  the  leaves.  It  fol- 
lows from  this,  that  the  nourishment  must  eitber  be 
liquid  or  aeriform ;  for  in  these  two  forms  only  can  it 
penetrate  into  the  fine  pores  of  the  root-fibres  and 
leaves.  Plants  receive  their  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from 
the  ivater,  their  carbon  from  carbonic  acid,  their  nitrogen 
principally  from  ammontOf  their  inorganic  constituents 
chiefly  from  the  earli.  Water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
and  a  small  number  of  inorganic  salts,  are  accordingly 
to  be  regarded  as  the  nourishment  of  plants. 

a.)  Water  Jurmshes  the  plants  toith  oxygen  and  hy^ 
drogen. —  The  plants  imbibe  it  as  a  liquid,  by  their 
roots,  from  the  earth,  and  as  vapor,  through  their  leaves, 
from  the  wr.  Water  is  moreover  essential  to  plants,  in 
so  far  as  it  occasions,  by  its  fluid  condition,  the  for- 
mation of  the  solid  vegetable  parts ;  for  all  the  solid 
ingredients  of  the  plants  are  developed  from  the  juice, 
rendered  liquid  by  water. 
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b.)  Carbomc  add  fwrmshes  the  plants  with  earbott. 
—  This  is  prindpaily  absorbed  (§167)  by  the  leaves 
from  the  aur,  which  is  constantly  Bopplied  with  it  by  the 
processes  of  combastion,  decay,  and  respiration.  More- 
over, the  roots  of  the  plants  find  carbonic  atud  in  every 
soil  which  contaias  hnraus,  for  humns  consists  of  de- 
caying organic  matter,  that  is,  oiganic  matter  reserving 
itself  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  (§444).  From  this 
limited  source  the  yonng  plants  especially  draw  their 
noorishment,  before  they  have  leaves  enough  by  means 
of  which  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  carbonic  acid 
from  the  free  air.  The  changes  wliich  the  latter  under- 
goes by  the  action  of  living  plants  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing experiments :  ^ 

Eoqper^nenL  —  Fill   a  glass  fnnnel  with  the  fresh 
p.   jjj  leaves  of  some  plant,  and  invert  it 

in  a  wide  glass  vessel  filled   with 
water,  in  such  a  manner  as  quite  to 
cover  the  iimnel  with  water.     Now 
close  the  upper  opening  of  the  fun- 
nel with  a  corfe,  suck  out,  by  means 
of  a  glass  tube,  a  part  of  the  exterior 
water,  and  expose  the  vessel  to  the 
sun;  bubbles  of  air  will  soon  rise 
from  the  leaves,  and  collect  in  the  tube  of  the  fnnneL 
When  the  water  is  so  far  pressed  down  within  the  fnn- 
nel that  it  stands  on  a  level  with  the  exterior  water, 
then  uncork  the  funnel,  and  hold  a  glowing  shaving 
in  the  gas  evolved  from  the  leaves;  the  shaving  will 
inflame  briskly,  just  as  it  would  in  oxygen  gas.     In- 
deed, this  gas  is  really  oxygen,  which'  is  derived  from 
the  carbonic  add  contained  in  the  water.     Thus,  in  the 
plants,   the  carbonic  acid  has  been  resolved  into   its 
constituent  parts,  by  the  influence  of  light ;  its  oxygen 
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becomes  free,  and  escapes,  but  its  carbon  mnaine  be- 
hind in  the  plants.  The  pltaUs  inkate  earboitic  add, 
and  in  the  Ug/U  exhale  oxygen. 

Experiment.  —  Repeat  the  experiment,  bat  witJi  this 
aJteration,  —  pour,  instead  of  common  water,  Selten 
water  over  the  leaves;  this  contains  a  greater  abmi- 
dance  of  carbonic  add,  and  the  oonseqaeQce  is,  tlut 
the  evolution  of  oxygen  gas  \aooeed»  more  briskly,  and 
continaes  longer. 

The  [nincipal  mass  of  plants  consista  of  vegetable 
tissue,  starch,  gum,  mucus,  sngar,  Sec,  each  composed 
of  three  elements ;  all  these  may  be  produced  from  car- 
bonic acid  (C  Oa)  and  water  (H  O),  when  the  dements 
of  the  water  combine  with  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic 
acid.  If  this  happens,  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  must 
necessarily  be  liberated.     From 

Carbonic  acid     =  Caibon,       Oxygen, 

and  Water         =   Hydw^en,  Oxygen, 
are    formed  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Caiixui  -)-  Oxygen 

VegiuUe  iImus,  lUrch,  mDcn,  ngar,  &c.       (lainnnted)' 

It  is  also,  perhaps,  possible  that  the  elements  of  the 
carbonic  acid  combine  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water, 
and  that  accordingly  the  oxygen  which  becomes  free  is 
derived  from  the  water ;  the  chemical  process  would 
then  be  different  from  that  jast  stated,  bat  the  results 
would  be  exactly  the  same.     From 

Waler,  =■  Hydrogen,     Oxygen, 

and  Carbonic  acid  =^  Carbon,  Oxygen, 

are  formed  Carbon,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen  +  Oxygen 

VsgeliUg  tlmu,  turch,  mnciii,  migti,  lie.    (la  lltiaiuad). 

c.)  Amnama  furnishes  plants  teith  mUrt^^en.  -~  When 
vegetable  and  animal  matters  decay,  ammonia  (N  H*) 
52' 
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IB  formed  from  titeii  nitzogen,  carbonic  aad  from  their 
caibon ;  both  of  these  products  combine  Vfith  each 
other,  forming  a  volatile  salt  which  escapes  in  the  air. 
It  is  condensed  again  from  the  air,  partly  by  the  loam 
or  clay  (^266)  and  the  homos  of  the  soil  (§444),  partly 
by  the  dew,  rain,  and  snow,  and  retnmed  again  to  the 
earth,  cuid  then  wiUi  the  water  tU>sorbed  by  the  plants. 
If  organic  substaoces  decay  ia  the  soil  where  plants  are 
growing,  the  ammoniacal  salt  is,  immediately  after  its 
formation,  absorbed  by  their  roots.  "Whether  ammonia 
can  be  formed  directly  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air, 
where  the  latter  is  in  contact  with  decajring  substances 
in  the  moist  earth,  and  can  be  of  service  to  the  plants, 
has  not  ^t  been  ascertained  with  certainty ;  whereas  it 
may  be  regaided  as  proved  that  plants  have  the  power 
of  withdrawing  nitrogen  even  from  nitiaies  when  these 
are  present  in  the  arable  soiL 

In  what  manner  the  assimilation  of  ammonia  takes 
place  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is,  indeed,  not  yet 
known,  bot  it  is  probably  the  ammonia  from  which 
plants  take  the  nitrogen  requisite  for  the  formation  of 
their  azotized  constituents,  such  as  albumen,  gluten, 
caseiae,  organic  bases,  &c.     From 

CaiboDJc  Bcid^  Carbon,  Oxygen, 

Water  =  Hydrc^n,  Oxygen, 

Ammonia      =  Nitrogen,  Hydrogen, 

are  formed        Nitrc^n,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Carbon  -|-  Oxygen 

AOoDHn,  (ladn,  cmfna,  <«n<ilc  bMa>,  to,        (!■  libinlad). 

Carbome  add,  water,  and  ammonia  accordingly  con- 
tain in  th^  elements  the  essential  constitaents  for 
the  formation  of  all  vegetable  substances  (carbon,  hy- 
dn^n,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen).  On  decay  and  pabe- 
faction,  animal  and  vegetable  matter  is  decomposed 
into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia.     What  seems 
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to  OB  to  be  annihilation  is,  howerea:,  only  decay ;  the 
fons  only  poases  away,  tiie  matter  itself  is  unchange- 
able. From  the  disgosting  substances  of  decay  aie 
fonned  again  the  living  wonden  of  the  vegetable  woild. 


d.)  Plants  are  fumithed,  lArovgk  the  toil  and  water, 
toUh  the  requisite  inorganic  matters.  —  Onr  arable  land 
is  constantly  andergoing  changes  ;  the  organic  matter 
contained  in  it  dGca3rB,  tiie  ino^anic  is  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  time  and  weather.  By  the  last  process 
soluble  salts  are  always  forming  from  insoluble  rocks, 
which  salts  may  now  be  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants. 
'Weathering  takes  place  sdao  beneath  the  sniface  of  the 
earth,  and  indeed  wherever  air  and  water  can  pene- 
trate into  the  mass  of  rocks.  The  substances  thus 
rendered  soluble  are  taken  up  by  the  rain-water,  and 
constitute  the  salts  contained  in  onr  common  spring 
and  river  waters  *,  accordingly,  in  many  places  plants 
can  receive  from  water  also  inorganic  matter.  Finally, 
the  air  likewise  contains  inorganic  substances  which 
have  been  conveyed  into  it  by  evaporation  (^  133), 
especially  from  the  ocean,  and  also  by  the  force  of  the 
winds,  and  which  are  diffused  by  it  over  the  whole 
earth.  These  are  returned  again  to  the  earth  in  rain, 
dew,  snow,  Sec,  and  thus  we  can  no  longer  wonder  at 
finding  in  plants  salts  (for  instance,  common  salt)  not 
existing  in  the  rocks  from  which  the  soil  serving  as  a 
h^itaU(m  for  these  plants  has  been  formed.     The 
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changes  wfaich  tiiese  robstanceB  undergo  in  Uving  plants 
have  already  been  noticed  in  tiie  preaeding  section. 

It  should  still  be  expressly  stated,  that  a  phmt  can 
grow  vigMOosly,  thrive,  and  attain  complete  matmity, 
only  when  the  snbatances  mentioned  at  a,  b,  c,  and  d 
are  aU  four  presented  to  it  simuUaneoualj/.  As  the  life 
of  man  ceases  if  only  a  single  condition  necessary  for 
his  continued  existence  is  withdrawn,  for  instance,  the 
air  (oxygen),  or  water,  —  as  a  clock  stops  if  only  a 
single  wheel  is  taken  from  it,  —  bo  also  the  complete 
development  of  a  plant  is  obatmcted  when  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  means  of  nourishment  fails. 

CULTIVATED  PLANTS. 

616.  If  we  ^ve  abtmdant  and  inv^oiatiag  food  to 
an  animal,  it  becomes  vigorous  and  fat;  on  scanty  and 
slightly  nonrishing  food,  it  remains  poor  and  lean. 
Jnst  the  same  thing  occurs  also  witii  plants.  When 
they  find  an  abundance  of  all  the  substances  vh.i<^ 
they  require  for  their  development  in  the  soil  and  in 
the  air,  they  will  grow  up  more  vigorously,  and  put 
forth  more  branches,  leaves,  Sowers,  and  fruits,  than 
when  they  do  not  find  these  substances,  or  find  only  a 
part  of  them,  in  suffident  quantity.  Consequently,  the 
way  of  obtaining  from  our  fields  and  meadows  the 
largest  produce  consists  in  presenting  to  the  plants 
which  are  to  be  cultivated  upon  them  all  the  materials 
requisite  for  their  nourishment  in  suffidetU  quantity. 
We  do  this  by  manuring^  the  soiL 

616.  Nature,  by  means  of  rain  and  dew,  decay  and 
putrefaction,  provides  that  the  three  universal  means  of 
nourishment,  water,  carbonic  add,  and  ammonia,  shall 
not  be  wanting  to  plants ;  and  man  also,  without  exactiy 
intending  it,  contributes  his  share  by  the  act  of  breath- 
ing and  by  the  fires  he  kindles.     The  air  contains  an  in- 
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ezhaiutible  proTuion  of  theae  substances,  nnce  tiie  {no- 
cesses  by  which  they  are  generated  on  the  earth  never 
suffer  an  intermission.  The  air  alone  would  accoidin^y 
suffice  for  the  nonrishment  of  plants,  if  they  oonld  only 
find  in  the  soil  the  necessary  inorganic  salts  in  solntion. 
But  as  a  atractore  advances  more  rapidly  when  it  is 
worked  npon  at  several  parts  at  tiie  same  lame,  so  the 
growth  of  a  plant  proceeds  more  rapidbf  and  more  lux- 
tiriaiUfy  when  it  can  take  up  nomishment  from  sev- 
eral different  sonrces,  not  oidy  by  the  leaves,  bat  at  the 
same  time  also  by  the  roots.  All  vegetable  and  animal 
substances  are  converted  by  decay  into  water,  carbonic 
acid,  and  ammonia ;  hence  it  is  quite  natural  that  such 
substances,  when  they  decay  in  a  moist  soil,  should 
promote  the  growth  of  tiie  plants  sown  in  that  soil. 
Hereby  ia  explained,  but  in  part  onfy,  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  vegetation  by  the  universally  need 
animal  and  vegetable  manures,  as,  for  instance,  the  so- 
caUed  humus-like  substances  formed  from  excrements, 
mine,  horn-shavings,  bone-dust,  guano,  straw,  leaves,  &c. 
617.  But  the  reception  of  these  universal  means  of 
nomishment,  and  their  transformation  into  oif;anic  mat- 
ter by  the  vital  activity  of  the  plants,  can,  as  already 
mentioned,  only  take  place  by  the  ud  of  the  viorgame 
salts.  If  these  are  wanting  in  a  soil,  the  seeds  sown  in 
it  may  indeed  germinate  and  grow  for  a  while,  because 
they  contain  within  themselves  a  certain  quantity  of 
those  inoi^anic  constituents  which  the  plante  require 
for  their  growth,  but  the  growth  will  cease  when  the 
constituents  are  exhausted  in  the  development  of  the 
young  plants.  Nature  provides,  indeed,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  soluble  substances  in  the  earth,  by  the  gradual 
action  of  the  weather;  but  these  are  not  sufficient  to 
yield  a  rich  harvest  year  after  year  from  the  same  fields, 
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and  it  is  therefore  indispeoBahle  to  mjz  tfaese  conatit-- 
nenta  artificially  with  the  soil  in  (sder  to  Tn»iwfain  it» 
fertility.  This  ia  done,  either  direct  by  ikote  mneral 
tubstances  v/iush  ctHitain  lime,  potassai  soda,  [diosphnic 
acid,  Slc,  as,  tar  instance,  by  lime,  gypenm,  marl, 
wood-ashes,  bone-asfaee,  animal  charcoal,  common  salt, 
&a ;  by  the  ovo^owing  of  meadows  with  water,  dec ; 
or  indireetfyy  bg  the  saits  contained  m  most  kinds  of 
manure.  The  soluble  salts  existiog  in  the  food  are  re- 
moved again  from  the  animal  body  by  the  nrine  of  an- 
imals, the  iosolnble  by  the  solid  excrements ;  and  thus 
is  explained,  in  a  simple  manner,  why  the  excrements 
of  niiiTn^)"  fed  upoa  aaia  are  the  most  appropriate  and 
most  powerful  mansre  for  oats;  those  of  animaifl  fed 
upon  peas,  clover,  or  potatoes,  the  best  manure  for  peas, 
clover,  or  potatoes.  In  these  saline  or  inorganic  sub- 
stances consists  tiie  gectmd  mode  of  operation  of  the  an- 
imal and  vegetable  manures. 

Since  the  different  kinds  of  plants  require  difereiU  in- 
organic sabstancea,  and  different  quantities  of  them,  for 
their  nomishment,— some,  for  instance,  principally  salts 
of  potassa,  others  salts  of  lime,  and  others  again  phos- 
phatoa  or  silicates,  —  »o  it  is  advantageous  in  the  cultir 
vation  of  plants  to  make  such  an  eUtert%alion  {rotaHon  of 
crops)  that  a  potassa  plant  shall  be  followed  by  a  lime 
plants  and  this  again  by  a  silica  plant,  ice  In  tiiis 
way,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  jrom  a  field  which  is  ex- 
hausted for  one  kind  of  plant  a  second  or  a  third  crop 
consisting  of  a  different  species  of  plant,  without  the 
neoesuty  of  manuring  it  each  time. 

618.  It  is  clear  from  these  hints,  that  chemistry  alone 
can  give  to  the  farmer  a  knowledge  of  the  constitoenta 
of  his  soil,  of  the  coostitnents  of  the  plants  wbioh  he 
wishes  to  cultivate  upon  this  soil,  and  of  the  s 
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wbiob  muat  be  added  to  it  in  oider  that  the  plants  may 
find  there  all  tiiat  is  necessaiy  for  theii  noniiahment 
Inducement  enoagfa  is  hereby  offered  to  every  farmer  to 
cultiTate  a  more,  intimate  acqnaiotance  with  this  sci- 
ence, as  the  only  gnide  to  be  relied  upon  in  his  poe- 
tical experiments  uid  ootmpations. 


RETROSPECT  OF  VEGETABLE  MATTER 
IN  GENERAL 

1.  While  a  plant  lives,  a  constant  motion,  and  a 
constant  receptioii,  change,  and  snnenderiug  of  certain 
aeriform  and  liquid  substances,  are  continnally  taking 
place  in  it  If  these  substances  are  wanting  to  the 
plant,  its  growth  and  life  cease;  we  therefore  regard 
them  as  food  for  the  plant. 

2.  These  substances  all  belong  to  the  inorganic  com- 
pounds ;  they  consist,  — 

a.)  Of  a  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (water). 

b.)  Of  a  combination  of  carbon  and  oxygen  (carbonic 
acid). 

c.)  Of  a  combination  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  (am- 
monia). 

d)  Of  inorganic  adds  and  bases  (salts). 

3.  From  these  substances  are  formed,  in  an  incom- 
prehensible manner,  the  juices  of  the  plants,  and  from 
these  Hie  sio^e  parts  of  the  plants  (o^fans),  together 
\ntb  the  innumerable  vegetable  substances  which  we 
find  in  them. 

4.  The  vegetable  substances  may  be  classified  by  dif- 
fnent  methods.    We  may  ckssify  them,  — 

L   AccoT^ng  to  their  jnore  or  less  general  ^imoH:  — 
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a.)  Into  BQch  as  occur  in  almoat  all  plants;  for  ifr 
stance,  Testable  tissue,  starch,  aogai,  gmn,  niaciis,{Bl^ 
many  acids,  chlorophyll,  albnminons  matter,  &«> 

ft.)  Into  such  as  occur  only  in  ceriam  kinds  of  [Juitt; 
far  instance,  extiactive  matter,  coloring  matter,  Tohlili 
oils,  reuns,  many  acids,  o^;anic  bases,  &c. 
IL  According  to  their  cAenttco/cAorocfcr  :  — 
a.)  Into  vegetable  adds, 
ft.)  Into  vegetable  bases, 
c.)  Into  indifferent  vegetable  matter. 
The  indiferent  combinations  predominate  io&e^ 
etable  and  animal  kingdoms,  the  aads  and  bases  in  * 
mineral  kingdom. 
IIL  Accwling  to  their  componfwM  ■  — 
a.)  Into  lum-azoiixed  sabstances,  and,  moreowi 
a.  into  those  rich  in   oxygen,   namely,  "P* 
addsj&c.;  . 

p.  into  those  rich  in  hydrogen,  nam^yi  ""< 

atile  oils,  resins,  &c ;  ^ 

y.  into  those  rich  in  carbon,  namely,  v^»i« 

tiuiae,  starch,  eogar,  gum,  mucus,  &a 

ft.)  Into  asoHzed  substanceB ;   for  instance,  «!•"* 

bases,  many  of  the  coloring  matters,  Sec  ^ 

e.)  Into  those  coMtoinn^  nUr<^en  and  «*$»*' 
instance,  albumen,  glnten,  caseine,  &c.  ,   ^ 

The  nojHizotized  compounds    predominate 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  azotized  and  su^'AirW*^ 
poonds  in  ttie  animal  kingdom.  . 

6.  The  vegetable  substances  produced  by  natt"  ^ 
be  transformed  and  decomposed  in  various  «*r 
new  combinations.     They  may  be  ehangedt  — 
a.)  By  the  addHion  of  oxygen;  as,  ^ 

o.  by  combustion  with  free  access  of  aU  (w*"^ 
acid,  water,  nilTogen) ; 
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fi.  by  decay  (hnmaa,  carbonic  add,  water,  animo- 
nia,  acidificatioa  of  Bpiritnotu  Uqnids,  and  of  oth- 
er vegetable  substances ;  giaBs-bleaching,  &c.) ; 
y.  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air  (drying  or  becoming 
rancid  of  fats,  conversion  into  redn  of  the  vola- 
tile oils,  &C.) ; 
S.  by  evaporation  (the  becoming  brown  of   ex- 
tracts, &C.); 
t.  by  the  action  of  nitric  add,  cbromio  acid,  and 
othet  bodies  rich  in  oxygen  (conversion  of  sogar 
into  saccharic  add,  oxalic  add.  Sea), 
b.)  By  the  abstraction  of  ta^/gen  (reduction  of  indigo- 
blue). 

c.)  By  the  abstraction  of  hydn^en  (bleaching  with 
chlorine). 

d.)  By  cofliAintng-  wUh  m^huroui  acid  (bleaching  with 
this  add. 

e.)  By  the  abttraetitm  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (trans- 
formation of  alcohol  into  ether  or  olefiant  gas,  and  also 
of  oxalic  acid  into  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  add 
by  Bulphnric  add;  charring  of  wood  by  snlphnric  add, 
ace). 

f.)  By  the  addUion  of  hydrt^en  and  oxygen  (putre- 
faction of  vegetable  matter  with  exclnsion  of  air,  as,  for 
instance,  under  water ;  that  is,  the  converdon  of  vege- 
table matter  into  carbonic  acid,  carbnretted  hydrogen 
[marsh  gas],  water,  ammonia,  mud,  peat,  brown-coal, 
pit-coaJ ;  conversion  of  starch  or  sngar  into  lactic  add, 
&c) 

g-,")  By  keoHng  wiih  excAirion  of  mr  (chairing  or  dry 
distillation  of  wood,  of  pit-coal,  of  the  fats,  of  the  adds, 
Sccy  that  is,  their  conversion  into  carbonic  add,  car* 
boretted  hydrogen  [illuminating  gas],  water,  wood-vin- 
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egai  [empyreumatic  acids],  ammonia,  tar  [boiot  oi^ 
burnt  resin],  creosote,  wood-coal,  coke,  See). 

A.)  By  the  peculiar  action,  not  yet  thoroughly  InTesti- 
gated,  of  an  easily  decomposed  body  or  ferment  (3pi^ 
ituooB  fcnnentation,  that  is,  decompositioa  of  sugar  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid). 

t.)  By  the  transposition,  not  yet  explained,  of  one 
vegetable  substance  into  another  isomeric  (equally  ooBr 
stitnted)  compound ;  for  example,  — 

a.  conversion   of  starch  into  gnm  and    sugar  1^ 

sulphuric  acid ; 
0.  conversion   of  starch  into  gum  and   sugar  bj 


y.  conversion  of  starch  into  gum  by  modente  bea^ 

t.  conversion  of  crude  sugar  into  liquid  sogu  bf 

heating  or  long  boiling  with  water ; 
t.  coagulation  of  albumen  by  heating,  &c 
k,)  By  Uie  operation  of  slronff  bases  upon  vegetable 
matter ;  for  example,  — 

a.  formation  of  cyanogen  (§  291} ; 
p.  formation  of  ammonia  (§  383) ; 
y.  formation  of  nitre  (§  207) ; 
i.  formation  of  soap  from  fats  (§  540). 
L)  By  the  action  of  light  (formation  of  cUorofdq^ 
bleaching  of  colors,  &&). 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  meta- 
morphoses of  vegetable  matter  as  yet  known  to  ns; 
but  their  extent  is  unlimited,  and  increases  every  day, 
since  extraordinary  industry  and  zeal  are  now  devoted 
to  the  invefitigation  of  this  very  department  of  tAaO' 
istiy. 
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619.  Th£  cheimcal  procesaes  which  take  place  in  the 
living  animal  are  far  more  mysterious  and  more  com* 
plex  than  even  those  which  take  place  in  plants.  That 
such  actions  really  do  occnr  in  the  animal  hody,  who 
can  doabt?  We  here  see  that  which  peculiarly  char- 
acterizes these  processes,  the  conversion  of  bodies  into 
new  bodies  with  entirely  new  properties,  far  more  dis- 
tinctly and  more  forcibly  than  in  plants  and  minerals 
For  can  there  be  a  more  striking  metamorphoaia  than 
that  of  the  conatitnenta  of  the  egg  (albumen,  yolk,  and 
egg-shell)  into  the  constituents  of  the  young  bird  (flesh, 
blood,  bones,  feathers,  Scc)  ?  or  the  conversion  of  milk, 
which  constitiites  the  sole  nourishment  of  many  young 
animals,  into  flesh,  blood,  Sect  That  chemical  force 
alone  cannot  effect  these  changes  has  already  been 
stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work ;  it  is  merely  the 
instrument,  the  means,  which  the  Divine  Power  has 
employed,  in  a  way  as  yet  concealed  from  us,  to  form, 
during  the  life  of  the  vegetables  and  animals,  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom. 
That  which  principally  distingaishes  animal  life  from 
vegetable  life  is,  that  during  the  former  oxygen  is  in- 
cessantly inkaled,  but  during  the  latter  it  is  exhaled; 
and  also,  that,  with  the  exception  of  water  and  some 
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salts,  organic  subBtances  only  are  appropriated  to  the 
BDpport  of  the  former. 

630.  The  chief  maBs  of  vegetable  matter  conuats  of 
noD-azotized  enbetaaces,  cx>aBeqaeiillf  of  subBtances 
which  contain  only  three  elements ;  but  in  the  animal 
body,  on  the  contrary,  the  axotized  and  tulphurized 
tuistances  (albnminons  sabstancea),  conseqaently  far 
more  complex  combinations,  predominate.  Water  and 
fat  are  almost  the  only  substances,  composed  of  only 
two  or  three  elements,  that  occur  in  the  animal  body ; 
all  the  others,  for  instance,  flesh,  cartilage,  blood,  hair, 
nails,  &c^  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  solphur,  and  also  in 
phosphorns.  It  is  also  characteristic  of  these  aubstan- 
ces  that  they  do  not  assi  me  a  crystalline  form ;  we  find 
crystalline  combination^  —  as,  for  instance,  in  oiine 
(urea,  nrio  acid,  Ace.) — in  those  animal  liqmds  only, 
which,  being  unfit  for  assimilation,  are  again  separated 
from  the  body.  Most  animal  substances,  when  viewed 
under  the  microscope,  exhibit  the  form  of  small  glob- 
nles.  Accordingly,  the  globular  fonn  is  the  fhnda- 
mental  form  for  the  composite,  more  highly  organized 
types  of  the  animal  kingdom,  while  in  the  more  simple, 
lifeless  productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  the  angu- 
lar form  (crystalline  form)  prevails.  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  holding  a  middle  position  between  the  two, 
we  find  both  forms,  namely,  the  globular  or  spherical 
in  starch,  yeast,  &c. ;  the  oystalline  in  sugar,  in  o^;anio 
acids,  bases,  &c. 

631.  The  elementary  matter  ftom  which  the  proxi- 
mate constituents,  and  from  which  again  the  organs  of 
the  animal  body,  are  formed,  is  exactly  the  same  as 
tiiat  which  occurs  in  tiie  vegetable  kingdom,  namely, 
oa^jg-cn,  hj/drogejt,  carbon,  nitri^en^  s  u^Aur,  phoaphorust 
and  ehlorme ;  and  the  metallic  eubs  Cances,  Ume,  potat- 


atum,  XNttwt,  and  iron.  These  mnst  be  introdaced  into 
the  animal  body  in  order  that  it  may  grow  and  live. 
How  this  happens  may  be  shown  most  simply  in  the 
constitation  of  the  egg  and  of  milk. 


I.    THE  BGO. 

The  egg,  as  is  known,  consists  of  the  albumen,  the 
3/olk,  and  the  sheU. 

622.  Aibumen.  —  The  tohiie  in  the  hen's  egg  consists 
of  oells,  in  which  is  contained  a  colorless  alkaline  liquid, 
the  albvmen.  On  evaporation,  we  obtain  from  it  one 
eighth  of  solid  albumen ;  the  lest  is  w^tei.  When 
bunt,  it  leaves  behind  common  salt,  carbonate,  phos- 
phate, and  snlphate  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
That  albumen,  when  briskly  beaten  up,  yields  a  po- 
rous light  £roth,  that  it  becomes  insoluble  and  coagu- 
lates by  heating,  &c^  are  well  known  facts.  On  ac- 
count of  the  latter  property,  it  is  used  for  clarifying 
turbid  liquids,  especially  the  juices  of  sugar. 

.Ex^terimetU,  —  Stir  up  some  honey  in  warm  water, 
add  a  little  albumen  to  the  turbid  solution  obtained, 
and  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling.  The  albumen  seizes 
upon  the  foreign  substances  floating  in  the  liquid,  bears 
them  to  the  surface,  and  incloses  them  within  itself  as 
it  coagulates;  the  liquid  thereby  becomes  clear  and 
tmusparent,  and  may  be  separated  by  a  stniner  from 
the  coagulated  albuinen. 

The  constitnents  of  animal  albumen  are  just  the 
same  as  those  of  vegetable  albumen  (^  477). 

623.  The  golk  of  eggs  consists  of  albumen  holding 
in  suspension  yellow  drops  of  oil.  On  account  of  the 
albumen  contained  in  it,  it  coagulates  when  heated, 
and  the  iat  {oil  of  yolk  of  eggs)  may  be  extracted  from 
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it  by  Btrong  pressore,  or  by  aviation  with  eOtet.  Pitu- 
phorut  is  contained  in  the  oil  of  yolk  of  eggs. 

634.  £lgg^eUs.  —  ExpenmaU.  —  Pom  some  diluted 
muriatic  acid  apon  some  egg-ehells ;  with  the  exception 
of  some  membrane,  they  \^  entirely  dissolve,  with  the 
evolution  of  gas.  The  gas  which  escapes  is  carbonic 
acid ;  but  lime  is  contained  in  solution  in  the  muriatic 
aiad,  as  we  may  ascertain  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  throws  down  gypsum  &om  it.  The  shells 
have  accofdingly  the  same  constitution  bs  chalk,  name- 
ly, they  consist  of  carbtMoie  of  lime. 

There  are  in  the  eggshells  small  pores,  through 
which  the  air  penetrates  into  the  interior  oi  the  egg, 
and  gradually  eflects  a  t^ange  (patie&otioa)  of  the 
latter.  If  these  openings  are  stopped  np,  —  for  in- 
stance, by  packing  the  eggs  in  ashes,  or  by  smear- 
ing them  with  oil,  —  the  eggs  will  keep  much  longer 
anchanged,  as  the  penetration  of  tiie  air  is  tiios  pre- 


SClk  consists  of  a  solation  of  caseuie  and  ngar  of 
milk  in  water,  in  which  solution  small  globulet  of  oil 
are  held  suspended.  The  latter  render  the  milk  opaque, 
and  g^ve  it  the  appearance  of  an  emulsion. 

626.  Ifte  Oil-GlobuUs.  —  Experiment.  —  These  ^ob- 
nies  cannot  be  separated  from  the  milk  by  filtration 
alone,  as  they  are  so  small  that  they  pass  with  it 
through  the  pores  of  the  finest  paper ;  but  it  may  be 
accompdished  in  the  following  manner.  Dissolve  an 
ounce  of  Glauber  salts  and  a  couple  of  gvaiiu  of  carbon- 
ate (^  soda  in  half  an  ounce  of  lukewarm  water,  and 
a^tate  the  solution  with  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  milk. 


If  yoa  now  transfer  this  mixture  to  a  filter,  the  fatty 
portions  (oream)  remain  behind,  while  a  liquid,  only 
slightly  opalescent,  passes  through.  The  saline  solu- 
tion added  does  not  act  chemically  upon  the  constitu- 
ents  of  the  milk,  bat  it  only  acts  mechanically,  causing 
the  globules  to  form  a  more  compact  mass,  and  to  be 
more  readily  separated  from  the  watery  liquid. 

636.  Oueute.  —  E^j^teriment.  —  If  yon  add  to  the 
filtered  liquid  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  tiie  caserne 
separates  from  it  as  a  white  fiaky  mass;  acc(»dingly, 
the  animal  caseine  is  likewise  coagulated  and  rend^ed 
inso]uble  by  acids  in  the  same  manner  as  Tegetable 
caaeine  (§  4S3),  with  which  it  exactly  agrees  in  consti- 
tution. Pure  caseine  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  dis- 
solves in  it  when  alkalies  are  jnesent;  these  always 
exist  in  the  milk,  and  keep  the  caseine  in  solution.  The 
alkali  (soda)  is  withdrawn  firom  the  caseine  by  the 
adds  which  are  added,  and  the  caseine  then  separates 
in  the  familiar  form  of  new  cheese.  Caseine  is  an 
albominons  substance,  that  is,  it  contains,  besides  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  also  some  mtng-en  and  ml' 
phxtr  in  its  constitution. 

627.  Albumen. — ExperimenL — If  you  filter  the  ca- 
seine from  the  liquid,  and  then  boil  tiie  latter,  it  agiuii 
becomes  turbid,  although  less  so  than  before.  It  is  the 
dibumen  which  separates,  small  quantities  of  it  b«dng 
jvesent  in  all  milk. 

628.  Experime^  —  Let  a  small  piece  of  the  dried 
membrane  c^  the  stomach  of  a  calf  {rennet)  remain 
standing  one  night  in  a  spoonful  of  water,  and  after- 
wards pour  this  water  npcm  a  quart  of  new  milk ;  the 
milk,  after  having  stood  for  some  hours  in  a  warm 
place,  will  coagulate  into  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  is 
to  be  pat  npon  a  filter.    What  remains  behind  oonsiste 
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of  an  intimate  mixture  of  ihe  cnrdied  caserne  vtUH  glob- 
wfc*  offai.  By  presaing  and  drying,  we  obtain  firom  it 
the  aoK»Ued  cream  or  newmUk  cheese  (Swiss,  Datdi, 
Chester,  &c.  cheese). 

629.  Sugar  of  J^lk.  —  Experiment,  —  Separate  the 
filtered  liquid  (tweet  whey)  from  its  albumen  by  boil- 
ing, and,  having  again  filtered  it,  evaporate  till  only  a 
few  ounces  of  it  remain.  If  left  in  a  warm  place, 
hard,  prismatic  white  crystals  of  gugar  of  milk  will  be 
deposited  (§  473).  By  this  method  sugar  of  milk  is 
procured  in  Switzerland  on  a  large  scale.  Consequently 
the  sweet  whey  is  to  be  regarded  principally  as  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar  of  milk  (together  with  some  albumen  and 
some  salts)  in  water. 

SqtervneiU.  —  Dissolve  again  in  water  the  sugar  of 
milk  obtuned,  and  pnt  a  piece  of  remtet  in  the  solu- 
tioD ;  the  liquid  will  soon  become  sour  in  a  warm 
place,  because  the  sugar  of  milk  is  coiLverted  into 
lacHe  acid. 

630.  ExperimenL  —  The  coagulation  of  the  milk, 
which  was  produced  by  the  rennet  in  a  few  honrs,  is 
efTected  instantaneously  by  the  addition  of  adds,  as  is 
rendered  obvious  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  some  add  to 
heated  milk.  In  this  curdled  mass  are  contained  all  the 
caseine  and  fatty  particles  of  the  milk  {cheese  and  bnttei). 

631.  Experiment.  • —  Fill  a  flask  with  fresh  milk,  close 
it,  and  keep  it,  inverted,  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hoars  in  a  cool  place;  then  loosen  the  stopper  a 
little,  so  that  the  lower,  thinner  portion  of  the  milk  {blue 
or  skim  miik)  may  run  off,  but  the  upper,  thicker  part 
(cream)  remain  behind.  On  standing,  the  lighter  oil- 
globules  of  the  milk  ascend,  and  form  on  the  surface  the 
well-known  fatty,  thick  cream.  If  this  is  shaken  f<»: 
some  time,  the  membranes  of  the  oil-globules  are  torn. 


and  the  latter  tfaea  noite  togetliei,  fuming  nuuaefl  of 
butter.  The  thin  milk  which  passes  off  from  beneath 
may  be  separated,  in  the  way  already  described,  into 
caseine,  albumen,  and  sugar  of  milk. 

Butter,  like  the  vegetable  fats,  consJBts  of  a  solid  &t 
{margarme)  and  a  fluid  {oleine),  and  it  has  also  exact^ 
tiie  same  properties  (§  533).  But  besides  these  two 
kinds  of  fat,  butter  contains  a  small  quantity  of  a  pe- 
culiar fat  (bviyrine).  If  butter  remains  exposed  some 
time  to  the  Eur,  some  volatile  fat  adds  having  a  dis< 
agreeable  smell  and  taste  will  be  generated  in  it ; 
these  cause  the  landdity  of  batter.  If  butter  that  has 
become  rancid  is  boiled  several  times  with  double  its 
quantity  of  water,  these  acids  will  be  removed  from  it, 
and  the  butter,  on  cooling,  will  have  regained  its  agree- 
able flavor. 

63S.  If  you  let  milk  stand  for  some  time  in  open  ves- 
sels, its  sugar  of  milk  is  gradually  converted  into  lactic 
acid,  and  this,  like  every  other  acid,  causes  a  curdling 
of  the  milk,  and  at  the  same  time  its  well-known  sour 
taate.  But  the  curdling  first  commences  after  most  of 
the  oil-globules  have  collected  on  the  surface  (soor 
cream).  From  this  o-eam  batter  is  most  nsaally  pre- 
pared with  us,  and  therefore  the  battermilk  remaining 
(a  mixture  of  curdled  oaseine,  lactic  add,  and  water, 
with  some  particles  of  batter  remtuning  behind)  has  an 
add  taste.  The  so-called  curd  beneath  the  cream  con- 
tains only  some  traces  of  fat,  and  consists  accordingly 
of  water,  lactic  add,  and  coagulated  caseine.  By  press- 
ing we  obtain  from  it  the  sour  whey,  and,  aa  a  residuum, 
the  coagulated  caseine,  from  which  oar  common  sMm- 
miVc  cheese  is  made.  When  'kept  damp  this  nnder- 
goes  a  decompodtion  (putrefaction),  by  w^hioh  ammo- 
nia ia  generated,  which  forms  with  the  caseine  a  soft 
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saponaceous  maas.  If  the  putrefaction  advances  still 
farther,  there  will  be  finally  generated  also  volatile  com- 
pounds of  a  very  offenalve  odor  (sulphnretted  hydrogen, 
volatile  fat  acids,  Aec.). 

633.  Fameniaixoaofi/Eik.  —  Eap&riment.  —  lietmilk 
stand  in  a  flaeik  till  it  begins  to  curdle,  and  then  pat  the 
flask  furnished  with  a  tube  for  the  evolution  of  gas 
(Fig.  188)  in  a  place  ihe  tempeiatnie  of  which  nuiges 
from  24°  to  30°  C.  A  brisk  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  will  conunence,  because  the  sugar  of  milk,  which 
has  Dot  yet  passed  into  lactic  add,  is  converted,  at  a 
higher  tempoatnie,  first  into  grape  sugar,  and  then  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  But  there  is  also  formed 
at  the  same  time  some  butyric  acid,  which  imparts  a 
disagreeable  taste  to  the  spirit,  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  fermented  liquid  after  it  has  been  otiained 
and  squeezed  o£  The  koumiss  prepaied  by  the  Cal- 
mnc«  is  a  liquor  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  maie*s 

634.  Ashes  4)f  Mik. —  If  milk  is  burnt  with  access 
of  air,  there  remain  behind,  after  all  its  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen  have  been  converted  into 
aeriform  combination,  ashes,  which  consist  of  potassa, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  sesqmoxide  of  iron,  and  cdso 
of  phosphoric  add,  snlphnric  add,  and  chlorine. 

635.  J)igeslUm.  —  If  we  reconsider  the  constatuents 
of  the  egg  and  the  milk,  as  just  stated,  we  find  in  tiiem 
the  following  elementary  substancee :  — 

The  egg  coiuUta  of  Milk  coDsiito  of 

yftiet        =  H,  0.  Water  =  H,  0. 

<Miofeggi  =  H,0,  CP.  Bntter  i  —  n  o  P 

AUmmeD    =  H,  0,  C,  N,  8,  P.  Sngar  of  aulk  f  ~  ^  "' ^" 

'i'^^    I         ==H.O,C.H,S.P. 
Albnmen  J 
Sheik  and  other  la- >Ca,Na,E,Fe,  Inoig&nic  inb- >  =(^  Na,  E,  Hg,  E^ 
aiP,  a,  CI,  O.  tMncea  (      P,  S,  a,  O. 
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Bat  exactly  ibe  same,  and  only  the  same,  elementary 
snbBtances  are  found  also  in  the  animal  body ;  accord- 
ing^, it  most  be  concluded  that  the  constitueDtB  of  the 
hen's  egg  are  used,  in  the  hatching  of  the  egg,  for  the 
development  of  the  young  chicken,  and  the  conatituents 
of  the  milk  which  forma  the  food  of  the  young  Mam- 
malia are  used  for  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  the 
latter.  It  ia  the  same,  also,  with  the  constituents  of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  which  serve  us  aa 
food.  The  food  is  mixed  up  in  the  stomach  with  the 
gastric  Juice  (a  liquid  containing  free  mvriaiic  acid  and 
common  salt,  which  liquid  is  secreted  by  the  inner  skin 
of  the  stomach, — mucous  membrane),  and  is  thereby 
softened  into  a  soluble,  white,  pulpy  mass  (chyme). 
The  muriatic  acid  is  likewise  formed  by  a  decomposi- 
tion of  common  sab  taking  place  in  the  body,  and  it  is 
indispensable  for  the  solution  (digestion)  of  the  food. 
The  explanation  of  this  action  is,  that  water,  rendered 
feebly  acid  by  muriatic  acid,  ij9  able  (after  it  has  been 
previously  left  in  contact  for  a  day  witii  a  piece  of 
rennet)  to  dissolve,  at  a  temperature  of  from  30°  to 
40°  C,  hard-boiled  albumen,  flesh,  and  other  food.  All 
of  the  chyme  which  has  become  soluble  is,  during  its 
passage  through  the  intestines,  absorbed  and  introduced 
as  nourishment  (chyle)  into  the  blood.  The  changes 
which  the  food  experiences  in  the  animal  body  are  there- 
fore the  following:  from  the  food  is  formed  chyme, 
firom  this  chyle,  fivm  this  blood,  and  from  the  blood  all 
the  numerous  oi^ns  and  parts  of  the  animal  body  are 
generated,  just  as  all  the  o^ans  and  parts  of  plants  are 
generated  from  the  vegetable  juices. 
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like  nulk,  the  blood  also  consistB  of  a  liquid  as  dear 
as  water,  in  which  small  globolea  are  held  suspended ; 
but  these  globules  (blood  corpnscleB)  have,  however,  a 
yellowish-red  color. 

636.  Experment.  —  If  you  let  the  blood  of  an  animal 
remtun  standing  qtdetly  in  a  vessel,  it  will,  in  a  short 
time,  undei^  a  change ;  it  coagulates,  forming  a  dark- 
red  jelly  {the  doty  coagulum),  which  contracts  on  longer 
standing,  ajod  a  yeUowidi-liquid  is  separated  (serum). 
When  the  latter  is  heated  to  boiling,  it  coagulates  to  a 
white  jelly ;  the  seruni  consists  of  a  solution  of  albumen. 
There  are  two  substances  combined  together  in  the 
coagnlnm,  one  of  which  disaolves  by  long  washing  in 
water,  communicating  to  it  a  red  color  (coloring-  matter 
of  tie  blood,  the  principal  constituent  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscles), while  the  other  remains  behind  as  a  white 
fibroos  mass  {animal  fibrine).  Accordin^y,  the  most 
important  proximate  constituents  of  the  blood  are 
water,  albumen,  blood  corpuscles,  and  animal  &biine, 
which,  on  the  standing  of  the  blood,  are  transposed  in 
the  following  manner:  — 

EVom         Water,  Albumen,  Blood  Coipnscle*,  X^brine, 

an  fbrmed        8emm  tuld  Coagnlnm. 

It  is  a  distinguiahing  peculiarity  of  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  blood,  that  it  slways  contains  iron. 

637.  Eijteriment.  —  If  the  blood  freshly  drawn  from 
the  veins  is  beaten  up  during  cooling,  it  does  not 
coagnlate ;  the  fibrine  is  indeed  insoluble,  and  exists 
as  a  thread-like  coherent  mass,  which,  when  knead- 
ed for  some  time  with  water,  becomes  finally  white, 
and,  after  drying,  resembles  the  mnscular  fibre.     In- 
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deed,  it  may  be  regatded  as  half-formed  flash,  riace  it 
has  entirely  the  same  compontion,  and  the  fleah  of  the 
animal  body  is  formed  from  it.  The  blood  remaining 
behind  retains,  after  the  separation  of  the  fibiine,  its  red 
color,  and  coagulates  on  boiling  to  a  jelly  of  a  dark- 
red  color,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the  so-called  black- 
paddiag?  The  metamorphosis  of  the  blood  just  treated 
of  is,  accordingly,  as  follows : — 

-  Wattr,  Albomm,  Blood  CaqrasclM  ntdne 

reniajn  Uqnid.  beeomMKiIid. 

FHbnne  belongs  to  the  albominons  substances ;  it  is 
very  rich  in  oxygen,  and  contains  also  solphnr  and 
phosphoroB  in  organic  combination. 

638.  The  Ashes  of  Blood.  —  If  blood  is  evaporated  to 
dryoese,  and  heated  for  a  long  time  in  the  air,  it  will 
finally  burn  np,  with  the  exception  of  some  ashes. 
These  ashes  consist  of  allcaliae  phosphates  (much  soda, 
little  potassa),  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths  (lime, 
magnesia),  phosphate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  com- 
mon salt,  and  the  alkaline  sulphates ;  consequently,  of 
the  same  constituents  which  we  find  in  the  ashes  of  our 
principal  articles  of  nourishment  (eggs,  milk,  bread,  Sec), 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  find  these  ash-con stitaents 
most  abundant  in  those  vegetable  parts  which  are  rich 
in  albuminous  matter,  espe<nally  in  the  seeds  of  our 
grains  and  leguminous  plants. 

639.  Respiration  and  Means  of  Nourishment.  —  As 
long  as  an  animal  lives,  its  blood  is  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant motion  and  of  constant  change.  Light-red  blood 
streams  out  from  the  heart,  through  the  arteries,  into  all 

*  "  Uized  with  bta  and  irornKdca,  and  indosed  in  the  prepand  iutet- 
tine*,  the  blood  of  thli  animal  [flw  ing]  constitDts*  the  muii^  eold  in  dia 
ihopa  nnder  the  name  ot  blaet-paddmgi.^  —  Penln  on  Food  and  IH«t 
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parts  of  the  body,  from  which  it  ietnni8,  darker  colored, 
throngh  Hie  Teins,  back  again  to  the  heart  Bat  before 
the  btter  blood  recommenceB  its  circalation,  it  is  im< 
pelled  through  the  Inngs,  in  whidi  it  cornea  in  imme< 
diate  contact  with  the  inhaled  tur,  and  by  means  of 
which  it  experiences  a  most  remarkable  change.  When 
in  contact  with  the  air,  the  dark  venous  blood  is  con- 
verted again  into  light-red  arterial  blood,  and  thereby 
the  air  loses  a  part  of  Us  free  oocygeti,  and  receives  in 
return  carbonic  acid  and  vapor;  the  exhaled  air  is  ac- 
cordingly poor  in  oxygen,  but  rich  in  carbonic  acid  and 
vapor.  This  change  of  the  air  is  obvionsly  very  much 
like  that  which  the  air  undergoes  by  the  process  of  com- 
bustion ;  for  in  this  case,  too,  its  free  oxygen  ia  convert- 
ed into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Indeed,  this  similarity 
is  rendered  atiU  more  apparent,  when  we  consider,  more- 
over, that  heat  becomes  free  also  in  ttie  animal  body,  es 
long  as  it  livps  and  breathes,  and  that  the  food  received 
into  it,  like  wood  in  the  stove,  entirely  disappears,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  portion  which  passes  off  in  the 
form  of  excrements.  Its  disappearance  takes  place  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  that  of  wood,  with  which  we 
heat  our  apartments ;  this  disappearance  is  caused  by 
a  change  of  the  food  into  aeriform  combinations,  into 
carbonic  acid  and  vapor,  which  are  partly  exhaled  by 
the  lungs,  and  partly  evaporated  from  the  skin. 

For  this  purpose,  as  it  seems,  noa-azotized  food, 
namely,  starch,  sugar,  gum,  fat,  lactic  acid,  and  other 
oi^anic  acids,  beer,  wine,  &c,  are  principally  employed, 
and  are  therefore  called  elements  of  respiration. 

It  is  different  with  those  substances  which  contain 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  j  these  serve  for 
the  production  of  blood,  the  constituents  of  which  are 
the  wme.      These  substances,  albnmen,  fibrine,  Ace, 
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afterwvds  pass  with  the  blood  into  all  parts  of  the 
animal  body,  and  are  traosfonned  into  flesh,  nerves, 
muscle,  hair,  nails,  &&  For  this  reason,  they  have 
been  cnlled  the  platlie  elements  of  nutrUioH.  Those 
azotized,  sniphuiized,  and  other  substances,  sack  as 
salts,  which  can  no  longer  be  nsed  in  the  animal  body, 
are  removed  from  it  again  by  the  soUd  excarements  and 
the  urine. 

IV.  THB  FLESH. 

What  is  commonly  called  meat  (mnscle)  is  likewise 
(see  §  637)  animal  fibriae  or  muscular  fibre.  In  this 
form  it  consists  of  bundles  of  fine  fibres,  which  are  in- 
terwoven with  cellnlar  tdssne,  nerves,  and  veins,  and  are 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  a  watery  liquid,  the  eo- 
called  juice  of  flesh. 

640.  Jiocff  of  Flesh.  —  BhcperimeiU.  —  Mince  a  quar- 
ter of  a  potmd  of  lean  meat  very  fine,  pour  over  it  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  water,  and,  after  letting  it  stand 
fifteen  minutes,  press  out  the  liquid  throagh  a  linen 
doth ;  ponr  over  the  residue  the  same  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, squeeze  out  the  liqiud,  and  mix  this  with  the  former 
liquid.  In  the  reddish  juice  are  contained  almost  all 
the  soluble,  and,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  savory  and 
odorous  constituents  of  the  flesh.  If  this  jnice  is  heated 
to  60°  C,  a  frothy  mass  separates  from  it,  which  con- 
sists of  coagulated  albumen.  When  the  liquid  filtered 
off  from  this  is  boiled  for  some  time,  a  tnrbidness  again 
ensues,  which  is  cansed  by  the  cohring  matter  and 
fibrine  (§636)  of  the  blood  extracted  also  from  the  flesh, 
which  likewise  coagulate  at  a  boiling  heat  The  acid 
broth  or  decoction  (bouiUon)  now  remaining  behind 
contains  free  phosphoric  and  lactic  acdds,  phosphate  and 
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lactate  of  the  alkalies  (much  potassa,  little  soda),  phos- 
phate of  magnesia,  together  with  several  organic  mat- 
ters, a  cTystalline,  indifferent  organic  body  (creatine), 
and  a  crystalline,  basic,  organic  body  (creatinine),  nei- 
ther of  which  has  heea  yet  thoroughly  investigated. 
By  evaporation  the  broth  becomes  yellow,  and  finally 
brown  (roast-broth) ;  if  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  dark- 
brown  soft  mass  (extract  o/fletk)  remains  behind,  half 
an  ounce  of  which  is  sufficient  to  convert  one  ponnd  of 
water,  to  which  some  common  salt  has  been  added, 
into  a  strong  and  savory  soup. 

641.  Fibrous  Tissue.  —  Experiment.  —  If  you  boil  the 
fleshy  residue  left  after  the  former  experiment  with 
water  for  some  honra,  yon  obtain  a  liqnid  which  coag- 
ulates in  the  cold  to  a  jelly,  and  consists  principally  of 
a  solution  of  gelatine ;  the  fat  floatdng  on  the  surface 
proceeds  from  the  tallow,  or  fat  of  the  flesh.  "What  re- 
mains 'isfhrous  tissue,  a  milk-white,  hard,  tasteless,  and 
odorless  fibrouH  mass ;  in  this  hardened  state  it  is  diffi- 
coltiy  digestible,  and  but  slightly  nutritions. 

The  annexed  grouping  gives  a  probable  idea  of  the 
quantitative  composition  of  the  flesh.     From  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  beef  were  obtained,  — 
a.)  By  expression  with  water  (consisting 

one  half  of  albumen),  ...       60  lbs. 

b.)  By  five  hours'  boiling  with  v/aiet  (con- 
sisting chiefly  of  gelatine),      .         ■  6  " 
c.)  Lean,  jniceless,  and  tasteless  fibrine,        .     164  " 

d.)  Fat  or  tallow, 20  » 

e.)   Water _750  « 

1000  lbs. 

642.  BoiUng  o/MeaL—lo  obtain  by  boiling  an  ex- 
cdlently  tender,  savory,  and  nntritioaa  meat,  care  most 
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be  taken  that  the  juice  is  not  extracted  from  the  flesh 
dniiog  boiling,  bat  remains  in  it,  and  that  the  boiling 
is  not  continued  too  long.  If  the  adntmen  contained  in 
the  juice  remains  in  the  interstices  of  the  animal  BbieB, 
a  tender  roasted  or  boiled  meat  is  obtained;  but  if, 
during  the  boiling  or  roasting,  the  juice  goes  into  the 
broth  or  gravy,  then  the  meat  becomes  tough  and  hard. 
It  is  best  to  put  the  meat  to  be  boiled  into  boiling  wa- 
ter, continue  the  boiling  for  several  minates,  and  then 
let  it  stand  for  some  hoiirs  in  the  kettle  on  the  hearth 
of  the  stove,  where  the  temperature  is  about  70"  C. 
In  this  way  the  albumen  in  the  external  layers  of  tiie 
meat  is  immediately  coagulated  by  the  boiling  water, 
and  forma,  in  this  coagulated  state,  a  coating  which 
prevents  the  escape  of  the  liquid,  and  likewise  the  pen- 
elzatioD  of  the  external  water  into  the  interior  of  the 
meat 

643.  Reparation  of  Broth,  or  Soi^.  —  We  must  man- 
age in  just  the  contrary  way  if  we  wish  to  obtain  a 
good  and  abundant  soup  from  the  meat.  To  effect 
this,  mince  the  meat  fine,  mix  it  uniformly  with  an 
equal  weight  of  cold  water,  heat  it  slowly  to  ebullition, 
let  it  boil  for  a  few  minntes,  and  finally  strain  off  and 
squeeze  out  the  liquid.  By  adding  to  this  liqnor  some 
common  salt,  and  other  ingredients  with  which  soups 
are  commonly  seasoned,  and  then  coloring  it  somewhat 
darker  with  onions  bnrnt  brown,  or  with  burnt  sugar, 
to  give  it  the  ordinary  favorite  brownish  color,  we  ob- 
tain the  best  soup  which  can,  in  general,  be  prepared 
from  a  given  quantity  of  meat  Hitherto,  it  has  been 
frequently  assumed  that  gelatine  formed  the  most  im- 
portant, most  characteiistic  constituent  of  animal  soup ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  since  the  gelatine  itself  is  quite 
tasteless,  and  forms  but  a  very  insignificant  part  of  ttte 
54' 
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Bonp.  And  for  this  reason,  the  so-called  portable  sonp 
prepared  in  England  and  France  cannot  yield  a  really 
good  animal  broth. 

644.  SaUinff  of  Meat.  —  A  universally  known  method 
of  pfeserring  meat  is  to  salt  it  down,  that  is,  to  mb  into 
it  and  strew  over  it  some  common  salt,  and  let  it 
remain  piled  up,  or  pressed  together,  for  some  time. 
The  common  salt  extracts  from  the  flesh  one  third  to 
one  half  of  the  juice,  dissolves  in  it,  and  forma  with 
it  the  so-called  brine.  Since,  consequently,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nutritive  albumen,  and  of  the  lactates  and 
phosphates  essential  to  digestion  and  nourishment,  and 
also  of  the  creatine  and  creatinine,  are  removed  with 
this  brine  firom  the  meat,  the  latter  most  lose  in  nntii- 
ture,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the  reason 
why  a  long  continued  dieting  on  salt  meat — for  in- 
etance,  during  aea-voyages  —  is  followed  by  scurvy  and 
otiier  maladies.  Hence,  it  would  be  better  not  to  let 
the  salting  of  the  meat  continue  till  a  brine  is  formed. 

T.   THE  BILE. 

645.  The  bile  separates  in  the  liver  firom  the  venous 
blood ;  it  consists  of  a  thiddsb,  greenish-yellow  liquid, 
and  pOEsesseB  a  very  bitter  taste.  Its  chief  constitaents 
are  cHoleic  add  and  toda,  which,  combined  with  each 
other,  have  a  saponaceous  character.  If  yon  shake  up 
bile  with  water  tlte  solution  froths  like  sof4>-ends ;  it 
also  comports  itself  like  this  towards  greasy  substances, 
and  therefore  is  frequently  used  for  washing  silks, 
which,  by  the  application  of  soap,  would  lose  their 
color.  The  dried  gall-bladder  of  the  carp  forms  an  ar- 
tide  of  commerce. 

Experiment.  —  Dissolve  a  llttie   carp^allf  or  some 
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drops  of  fresh  ox-gall,  in  a  little  water,  and  add  grad> 
nally  to  the  solution  sufficient  common  sulphuric  acid 
entirely  to  redisaolve  the  precipitate  formed ;  if  you  now 
add  a  few  drops  of  sngared  water,  or  thin  starch-paste, 
the  liquid,  nnless  rendered  too  hot  by  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  assumes  a  splendid  violet-color.  In  this 
way,  extremely  small  quantities  of  sugar  or  starch,  or, 
inversely,  of  bUe,  may  be  detected. 

TL    THE  SKIN. 

646.  The  whole  body  of  the  animal  ia  externally  sui> 
rounded  by  the  solid  elastic  skin,  which  consists  of  a 
thick  tisaae  of  cells,  between  which  are  small  openings 
(pores).       The   annexed    figure 
Fij.  SI9.  represents  a  piece  of  human  skin 

about  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed, 
08  it  appeals  under  a  powerful 
magnify!  ng-glass.    Partly  an  oily 
substance,  and  partly  a  watery 
perspiration,  together  with  some 
carbonic  acid,  axe  separated  from 
the  body  through  the  pores. 
Experiment.  —  Put  a  piece  of  fresh  animal  skin  in 
water ;  it  sweUa  up  in  it  without  dissolving ;  if  kept  for 
some  time,  it  passes  over  into  an  offensive  putre&iction. 
If,  however,  the  skin  is  boiled  for  some  hours  with  wa- 
ter, the  largest  part  of  it  dbsolves,  and  we  obtain  a 
liquid  which,  on  cooling,  coagulates  into  a  tremuhua 
jelly.     When  dried,  this  forms  the  well-known  glue. 
The  akin   does   not  contain   glue   ready   formed,  but 
a  tissue,   which  first,  after  long  boiling,   passes  over 
into  glue,  and  has  received  the  name  of  gekUinous 
tiisue. 
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647.  Gelatine  forms  a  principal  constitaent  of  the 
animal  body,  for  it  is  foond  in  almost  all  parts  of  it 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  albamiaoiu  enbetances; 
for  instance,  in  the  interior  skin,  the  muscles,  the  ten- 
dons and  ligaments,  the  bones,  horns,  &c.  Its  com- 
position is  very  nearly  that  of  albumen  or  animal 
fibriue ;  like  these,  it  is  very  rich  in  nifrcg-en,  and  con- 
tains also  some  sulphur,  but  it  is  distinguished  &om 
them  essentially  by  its  properties,  and  its  behaviour  to- 
wards other  substances. 

Glue.  —  The  common,  amorphons  glue  is  mostly 
prepared  from  refuse  skins  or  bones,  either  by  extrac- 
tion with  hot  water,  or,  better,  by  the  pressure  of  steam 
(digesting).  The  concentrated  hot  solution  is  then  al- 
lowed to  settle,  and  the  thin  liquor  yields,  on  cooling,  a 
stiff  jelly,  which  is  cut  by  wires  into  thin  cakes,  and 
placed  to  dry  upon  packthread  nettings,  which  give  it 
the  well-known  grooved  appearance. 

ExperimenL  —  If  yoa  allow  glue  to  lay  in  cold  water, 
it  swells  up  into  an  opaque  soft  mass;  if  yoa  then 
heat  it,  yon  obtain  a  complete  transparent  solution, 
which,  even  when  a  hundred  times  diluted,  siiffeaa  on 
cooling.  The  application  of  ^ue  as  an  adhesive  me- 
dium is  well  known ;  its  adhesive  power  is  much  in- 
creased by  adding  to  it  white  lead  (Russian  glue)  or 
borax  (about  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  a 
pound  of  ^ne). 

hinglas$,  also,  is  one  of  the  gelatinous  substances. 
This  consists  of  the  inner  skin  of  several  fishes,  par- 
ticularly of  the  sturgeon,  which,  after  being  deansed,  is 
dried  and  brought  into  the  market  in  the  form  of  plates, 
or  of  sticks  twisted  into  the  shape  of  a  hfxseahoe. 
On  boiling,  a  colorless  or  odorless  gehitinons  solutioQ 
is  obtained  from  it,  which  is  maob  need  as  an  adhesive 
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medium,  or  when  smeared  apon  tafiety  aa  conrt-jdaster, 
or  mixed  with  the  juices  of  fruits  and  sogar  for  the 
preparation  of  jellies. 

The  antlers  of  the  deer  are  likewise  rich  io  gelatine, 
and  on  this  account,  when  raaped,  yield,  by  long  con- 
tinued boiling  with  water,  a  liquid  which  stiffens  in 
tbe  cold  (hartshorn  jelly). 

Small  quantities  of  gluten  occur  also  in  broth,  and 
in  roast-lvoth,  and  impart  to  them,  especially  to  the 
latter,  the  property  of  stiSening  in  the  cold  to  a  tremn- 
loaa  jelly. 

648.  Oelatine  and  Tamic  Acid.  —  Experiment. —  If 
you  poor  some  tincture  of  galls  upon  a  eolation  of 
gelatine,  or  npon  a  decoction  of  meat,  you  obtain  a 
flaky  precipitate,  a  combination  of  gelatine  with  tan- 
nic acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  may  remain 
exposed  to  the  moist  air  without  passing  into  patrefac- 
tion.  For  this  reason,  gelatine  is  an  excellent  means 
for  clarifying  Uquidsi,  for  instance,  wine,  &c.,  from  any 
tannin  that  they  may  contain. 

But  this  action  of  tannic  acid  upon  gelatine  is  of 
fEtr  more  importance,  as  it  may  be  used  for  converting 
animal  skins  into  leather.  The  gelatine  of  the  skin  is 
thus  altered,  as  the  gelatine  in  the  experiment  was, 
when  the  skins  are  packed  in  layers  with  gromid  oak 
or  pine  bark  (tan)  in  vats,  and  allowed  to  remain 
moistened  with  water  till  they  are  quite  saturated  with 
the  brown  tannin  of  the  bark  {tanning-).  This  penetra- 
tion takes  place  more  rapidly  by  forcibly  pressing  the 
Uqnid  containing  tannin  into  the  skin  [quick-timninff). 
The  brown  sole  and  upper  leather  consist,  accordingly, 
of  cellular  tissue,  the  gelatine  of  which  has  become  in- 
timately combined  with  the  tannic  add ;  it  is  now, 
especially  when  it  is  saturated  with  oU  or  fat,  pliable, 
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BQpple,  and  almost  impervious  to  water;  nor  when 
moist  does  it  nnde^o  putrefaction. 

Skins  aie  converted  in  another  manner  into  leather, 
by  means  of  certain  sslts,  most  frequently  by  laying 
them  in  a  solution  of  alum  and  common  salt,  and 
afterwards  working  tJiem  with  fish-oil  and  other  fats ; 
the  leather  prepared  in  this  way  is  white,  and  is  softer 
and  more  snpple  than  the  former  (tateitig).  The  still 
softer  wash  or  chamois  leather  is  obtained  by  working 
the  skins  a  long  time  with  fat.  In  this  way  the  Indians 
also  convert  the  skina  of  animals  into  soft  leather,  by 
kneading  them  with  the  brains  of  animals  that  have 
been  steeped  in  hot  water,  until  the  fat  contained  in 
the  brains  has  been  absorbed  by  the  skin. 

If  the  softened  and  scraped  skins  aie  stretched  in 
frames,  and  rubbed,  while  drying,  with  pomice'Stone, 
till  they  are  quite  smooth,  the  thin,  translucent,  stifT, 
and  elastic  parchment  is  obtained  (ht^skin).  By  rub- 
bing with  chalk,  the  parchment  becomes  white  and 
opaque,  by  smearing  with  white  lead  and  varnish,  pol- 
ished and  smooth  (vfrUaiff-parchmeTU). 

649.  Before  the  animal  skins  can  be  subjected  to 
either  of  the  operations  jast  described,  they  must  be 
/reed  from  tite  hair.  This  is  eauily  done  by  scraping, 
after  the  skin  has  been  decomposed  either  by  the  inQn- 
ence  of  moisture  and  heat,  or  by  caustic  potassa.  Sul- 
phuret  of  calciom  may  also  be  used  for  tiaa  purpose 
(§405). 

650.  Ctelatine,  like  other  arumal  substances  in  the 
presence  of  air  and  water,  very  readily  passes  into  de- 
cay or  putrefaction,  and  yields  thereby,  since  it  is  very 
rich  in  nitrogen,  much  ammonia ;  therefore  it  will  not 
appear  strange  that  it  powerfully  promotes  the  growth 
of  plants.     Its  effect  may  be  observed  in  a  truly  sur- 
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prising  mannea-  !■  the  hyacinth,  if  it  is  occauonally 
watered  with  a  thiu  solution  of  glae,  or  if  the  bnlbe 
are  sntroonded  with  hom-Bhavings  when  planted  in  the 
earth. 

651.  If  gelatine  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  potassa 
lye,  there  is  formed  from  it,  together  with  Bome  other 
products  of  decomposition,  a  peculiar  substance,  crys- 
tallizing in  needles ;  it  has  a  very  sweet  taste,  and  has 
received  the  name  of  stiffor  of  gelatine,  or  gh/cocoU. 

653.  There  is  a  kind  of  gelatine  which  varies  some- 
what in  its  properties  from  common  gelatine ;  it  is  ob- 
tained from  young,  not  yet  fidly  hardened  bones,  and 
from  the  cartilaginons  parts  of  the  animal  body,  —  for 
instance,  from  the  cartilages  of  the  windpipe,  of  the 
nose,  &C.,  —  by  long  boiling  with  water.  This  kind  of 
gelatine  has  received  the  special  name  of  chondrine. 

653.  Bomy  MaUer.  —  The  hair,  wool,  bristles,  feath- 
etB,  nails,  claws,  hoofs,  horns,  scales,  &c.,  which  often 
cover  the  skin  of  animals,  are  not  dissolved  by  boiling 
with  water  into  gelatine ;  they  very  much  resemble  the 
latter  in  their  constitution,  but,  besides  nitrogen,  they 
contain  also  some  sulphur.  Their  containing  sulphur  is 
the  reason  why  they  become  black,  when  heated  with 
a  solution  of  lead,  since  a  dark  sulphnret  of  lead  is 
formed.  Wool  consists  of  hollow  yellowish  tubes,  cov- 
ered with  fat  By  washing  with  putrid  urine,  or  soap- 
water,  the  fat  may  be  removed ;  but  by  sulphurous  acid 
the  yellow  color  is  converted  into  white  (chlorine  is  not 
applicable  to  the  bleaching  of  wool).  The  fibres  of 
wool,  as  well  as  those  of  silk,  likewise  having  an  ani- 
mal origin,  have  a  far  greater  affinity  for  coloring  ma1> 
ter  than  the  vegetable  fibres  linen  or  cotton  have ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  woollen  and  silk  stolb  may  be 
more  easily  or  permanenUy  dyed  than  cotton  or  linen. 
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By  boiling  with  lye,  all  the  above-named  animal  Bab- 
stances,  consisting  of  horny  matteT,  may  be  entirely 
dissolved. 


Vn.'  THE  BONES. 

The  bones  forming  the  solid  skeleton  of  the  animal 
body  consist,  one  third  of  organic  gelatinous  matter, 
and  two  thirds  of  inorganic  matter  (bone-earth). 

654.  Bone-earth.  —  Experitnent.  —  Put  a  piece  of 
beef-bone,  which  has  been  weighed,  into  a  furnace-fire, 
and  take  it  out  again  when  it  has  entirely  recovered  its 
white  color ;  the  gelatine  burns  up,  but  the  bone-earth 
remains  behind.  The  bone  burnt  to  whiteness,  which 
has  become  one  third  lighter,  consists  principally  of 
phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  some  carbonate  oC  Ume 
(magne^a,  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  chloride  of  sodium). 
This  proportion  between  gelatine  and  bone-earth  is, 
however,  not  unchangeable ;  it  varies  in  different  ani- 
mals, and  indeed  even  in  one  and  the  same  animal,  ac- 
cording to  its  age. 

655.  Bone-black.  —  Experiment.  —  If  you  heat  a  bone 
for  some  hours  in  a  crucible  which  is  well  covered  with 
a  piece  of  slate,  it  assumes  a  black  color ;  it  becomes 
bone-black  (ivory-black,  &c).  As  the  air  in  such  cases 
does  not  have  access  to  the  bones,  only  an  imperfect 
combustion  takes  place,  a  charring  of  the  gelatine; 
the  bone-earth,  intimately  mixed  with  the  carbon,  re-  ' 
mains  behind. 

Ezperiment.  —  If  you  add  some  diluted  muriatk  add 
to  the  bone-black,  and  let  it  remain  some  time  in  a 
warm  place,  the  bone-eaitii  will  be  dissolved,  and  the 
carbon  may  be  separated  by  filtration,  washed,  and 
dried.      From  one  ounce  of  bone-black  only  half  or 
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three  fourths  of  a  dram  of  carbon  is  obtained ;  but  this, 
on  account  of  its  minnte  state  of  division,  possesses 
such  a  striking  bleaching  power,  that  one  ounce  of 
bone-bkcl[  acts  far  more  powerfally  than  the  same 
quautity^  of  wood-coaL  If  ammonia  is  added  to  the 
filtered  liquid,  the  dissolved  phosphate  of  lime  is  again 
precipitated  firom  it  as  a  white  powder,  because  the 
muriatic  add  is  neutralized  by  the  ammonia,  and  thereby 
loses  tiie  capacity  of  holding  the  bone-earth  in  solution. 
656.  Ex^erimetU.  —  Put  a  bone  in  a  glass  vessd,  and 
ponr  over  it  some  diluted  mtiriatic  add',  the  bone  will 
gradually  become  soft  and  transparent,  and  finally  pass 
into  a  cartilaginous  translucent  mass.  The  way  in 
which  the  mtuiatic  acid  acts  is  obvious  from  the  former 
experiment ;  it  dissolves  the  bone-earth,  and  the  gelatine 
remains  behind,  since  it  is  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid 
and  in  water.  If  the  gelatine  is  taken  fiiom  the  add, 
and,  after  having  been  washed,  is  boiled  for  some  time 
with  water,  it  passes  over  into  glue,  and  a  solution  is 
obtained  which  coagrdates  on  cooling.  This  method 
is  employed  in  many  factories  for  preparing  glue  from 
bones.  The  acid  solution  of  bone-earth  makes  an  ex- 
cellent  manure.  That  bone-earth  is  in  fact  dissolved  in 
the  add  is  readily  ascertained  by  the  addition  of  am- 


657.  In  boHittg  out  the  bones  with  water,  not  only  the 
fat  present  in  all  bones,  but  also  the  gelatine  tying  in 
the  external  part,  is  extracted,  and  the  latter  may  be 
entirely  extracted  when  the  boiling  is  performed  in 
tight  vessels,  as  in  this  case  the  water  is  forced  by 
the  increased  pressure  into  the  interior  of  the  bones. 
Steam,  also,  at  a  great  tenaion,  operates  in  the  same 
way.  Glue  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  according  to 
both  of  these  methods. 
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•  668.  Softe-diut.  —  Untmrot  bones  groiiDd  to  a  cowrae 
powder  (bone-dust),  and  aUo  white  oi  black  bomt 
bones,  hare  for  many  yean  been  regarded  in  Bngland 
as  an  ezoellent  raannie ;  in  Q«many  it  is  only  in  more 
recent  iimm  that  their  eoon(»nical  'ndoe  has  been  tec- 
ognized.  It  is  Tery  obvious  how  they  enhance  the 
fertility  of  land ;  the  bnmt  bones  famish  the  soil,  by 
means  of  the  bone-earth,  with  two  inorganic  snb- 
Btances,  Ume  and  pkoi^orie  aeid,  which  every  plant 
requires  for  its  development ;  the  nnbnmt  bones,  more- 
over, by  means  of  their  gelatinoiu  matter,  fqmish  am- 
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659.  Those  ingredients  of  the  food  consnmed,  vhicb 
are  not  applicable  to  nonrishment,  that  is,  which  can- 
not be  converted  into  ibe  oonstitnents  of  the  animal 
body,  and  those  parts  which  are  separated  &om  the 
body  (as  no  longs  serviceable  to  the  vital  process)  by 
tiie  incessant  process  of  renovation,  which  we  call  Ufe^ 
aie  either  removed  from  the  body  in  an  aeriform  state, 
by  breathing  or  intemible  perforation,  cv  in  a  liquid 
form,  as  urine,  or,  finally,  in  a  solid  form,  that  of  the 
toUd  excrements.  Both  of  the  last-named  substances 
are  of  great  consequence  in  medicine  and  domestic 
economy ;  in  medidne,  because  the  physician,  in  cases 
of  sickness,  is  frequently  able,  by  their  condition,  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  a  dkease ;  in  domestic  economy, 
because  the  former  makes  use  of  them  for  promoting 
tiib  growth  of  plants. 

l%e  toUd  excrements  (Ececes)  consiBt,  for  the  most 
part,  of  those  constituents  of  the  food  which  are  not 
dissolved  in  the  stomach,  —  not  digested;  in  the  ber- 
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biTorons  animals,  prindpally  of  vegetable  tinnie,  cblo- 
lophyll,  wax,  and  insoluble  salis ;  in  the  camivoioaB 
animals,  doga,  for  instance,  freqnendj  almost  wholly  of 
inorganic  sabstances,  as  phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia, 
Sce^  mixed  with  bnt  a  very  small  quantity  of  organic 
matter.  The  beneficial  inflnence  of  solid  excrements 
on  vegetation  is  prindpally  owing  to  the  inorganic 
compoanda  contained  in  them  (lime  and  magnesia, 
phosphoric  add,  and  silicic  acid). 

660.  By  the  urine,  which  is  separated  in  the  kid- 
neys from  the  arterial  blood,  the  soluble  salts  contained 
in  food,  and  also  the  nitr<^en,  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  vital  process,  are  removed  again  &om  the  body ;  it 
is  natnral,  therefore,  that  the  constitaents  of  it,  as  like- 
wise of  the  fffices,  should  correspond  exactly  with  the 
food  oonsumed.  If  this  is  rich  in  solnUe  salts,  the 
nrine  will  also  be  rich  in  them ;  if  this  contains  only  a 
few  soluble,  but  many  insoluble  salts,  the  urine  will  be 
poor  in  solnble  salts,  while  the  fteces  will  be  rich  in  in- 
soluble salts.  Consequently,  the  amount  of  inorganic 
substances  in  the  animal  excrement  or  manure  may  be 
just  as  accurately  ascertained  from  the  food  which  the 
animal  consumes,  as  from  the  manure  itself.  The  food 
has  only  to  be  burnt,  and  the  remaining  ashes  ex- 
amined; those  parts  of  it  which  are  'soluble  in  water 
correspond  with  the  salts  in  the  ttiine ;  those  which  are 
insoluble,  to  the  organic  substances  of  the  feeces.  We 
find  in  the  urine  of  cows  and  horses  principally  alka- 
line carbonates,  muriates,  and  sulphates  (potassa,  soda, 
and  ammonia) ;  in  the  nrine  of  men,  moreover,  some 
alkaline  phosphates. 

661.  NUrt^en  is  contained  in  the  nrine,  either  in  the 
form  of  urea,  uric  add,  or  hlppnric  add.  TJrine,  like 
the  juice  of  flesh,  cont^ns,  moreover,  creatine  and 
creatanine  (§640). 
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Urea  ocean  in  tiie  greatest  abundance  in  the  urine 
of  the  higher  animala,  especially  in  the  cainivoroiis 
qnadnipeds.  It  crystallizes  in  coloriess  needles,  or 
prisms,  and  is  easily  solahle  in  water.  This  snbstaace 
has  excited  great  sdentific  interest,  as  it  is  the  first  oi- 
ganio  compound  which  has  heen  artifidally  prepared. 
ThoB,  it  was  fonnd  that  lyanaie  of  ammonioj  without 
losing  any  of  its  constituents,  or  receiving  any  new 
ones,  was  converted  merely  hy  heat  into  area. 
From  C7«iiic  Add  "  Catbon,  OxjFgen,  Nitrogen, 
and    Ammonia     -•  ITitrogaii,  Hydrogen, 

wu  formed  Urea. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  that  decomposition 
which  area  andergoea  in  urine,  when  the  latter  putre- 
fies by  long  standing  in  the  air,  is  of  great  importance. 
Daring  this  decomposition,  the  urea  combines  with  the 
constituents  of  two  atoms  of  water,  and  becomes  there- 
by carbonate  of  ammonia ;  from 

Una    =  Carbon,  Oxygen,  Nifrogen,  Hydrogen, 
and  Water  •>  Oxygen,  Hydrogen, 

an  fonned      Carbonic  Add     and      Ammonia. 

662.  Uric  add  {Wiic  add)  predomiaates  in  the  urine 
of  the  lower  animals;  the  white  exorements  of  birds 
and  snakes  (a  mixture  of  fteoes  and  urine)  consist 
chiefly  of  urate  of  ammonia.  In  the  pure  state,  it 
consists  of  fine  white  crystalline  scales,  which  are  dis- 
solved in  water  only  with  extreme  difficnlty.  On  ac- 
count of  this  difficult  solubility,  they  sometimes  sepa- 
rate spontaneously  from  the  urine  (gravel  and  urinary 
calculi).  If  the  excrements,  which  are  rich  in  uric  acid, 
are  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air 
they  will  absorb  oxygen,  and  afterwards  contain  oxalaie 
of  ammonia;  if  the  latter   takes  np  more  oxygen,  it 
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paases  over  into  carbomUe  of  ammonia,  Thns  is  ex- 
plained why  we  frequently  find  in  BC«ne  sorts  of  guano 
only  tiaces  of  uric  add,  but  instead  of  it  large  qoan- 
tides  of  oxalates. 

663.  Oumio  (Jnrd-maitare).  —  Guano,  which  in  recent 
timeB  has  been  in  such  demand  as  a  mannre,  owes  its 
efficacy  chiefly  to  the  wric  add  contained  in  it,  or,  in 
BO  ^  as  this  has  already  nndergone  decomposition,  to 
the  amtiumiacal  talts  formed  from  it,  and  in  part  also  to 
inorganic  50^  (sulphate,  phosphate,  and  mnriate  of 
potassa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  &c.)  present  in  it.  On 
account  of  the  great  diiference  in  the  article,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  farmer  Bhoold  test  it  before  its  appli- 
cation.  This  is  done  with  sufficient  accuracy  f(»  agri- 
cultural purposes  in  the  following  way. 

Experiment  a.  —  Pour  some  strong  vinegar  over 
guano;  no  perceptible  effervescence  should  ensue.  A 
brisk  effervescence  would  indicate  an  admixture  of  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

ExperimerU  b.  •—  Heat  half  an  ounce  of  guano  in  an 
iron  spoon  over  an  alcohol  lamp,  or  upon  glowing  char- 
coal, till  it  is  burnt  to  a  white  ashes;  good  guano 
should  only  leave  behind,  at  the  most,  one  drain  of 
•  ashes.  How  much  alkaline  salt  this  ashes  contains 
may  be  ascertained  by  extraction  with  hot  water ;  what 
remains  are  earthy  (lime  and  magnesia)  salts.  The  in- 
ferior sorts  of  guano  often  yield  after  burning  three 
quarters  of  ashes. 

ExperimetU  c.  —  Treat  half  an  ounce  of  pulverized 
guano  several  times  witb  hot  water,  and  decant  the 
liquid  after  it  has  become  clear  on  eettliag ;  then  dry  and 
weigh  the  muddy  mass  which  finally  remains ;  it  should 
not  weigh  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 

664.  Sippuric  Add.  —  This  azotized  acid  always  oc- 
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con  in  the  urine  of  herblvoroiiB  animals ;  it  cxystallizes 
in  long  white  needles,  and  is  difficultly  solable  in  water. 
On  the  patrefaction  of  the  mine,  it  is  converted  into 
benzoic  acid  and  ammonia. 

Homan  nrine  contains  the  above-named  componnds 
rich  in  nitrogen,  —  nrea,  aric  acid,  and  hippnric  acid  ; 
the  first,  nrea,  in  the  largest  qaantity. 

665.  When  urine  remains  for  some  time  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  undergoes  a  decomposition,  by  which  volatile 
substances  having  a  disagreeable  odor  are  formed ;  it 
passes  into  putre/actiojt.  It  is  obvious  from  what  has 
been  stated,  that  carbonate  of  ammoTiia  ie  to  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  product  of  this  decomposition  (putrid 
urine  contains,  moreover,  creatine).  Putrid  urine  may, 
therefore,  be  employed  for  the  cleaning  of  wool,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (§  233). 
This  change  takes  place  when  the  orinc  is  collected  in 
manure-heaps,  or  is  poured  upon  the  soil.  To  prevent 
the  evaporation  of  lie  volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
it  is  well  to  add  gypsum,  diluted  sulpburic  acid,  or 
green  vitriol,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  manore-heaps,  by 
which  means  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  which 
does  not  escape  at  the  ordinary  temperatore.  In  this 
respect,  also,  an  addition  of  Bi^stances  rich  in  carbon, 
for  instance,  bone-black,  earthy-brown  coal,  peat,  &c., 
acts  very  beneficially,  because  the  coal  first  retards  the 
putrid  decomposition,  and  afterwards  retains  the  gases 
hereby  formed  (carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Sue).  The  inorganic  salts  of  the  nrine,  and 
of  the  solid  excrements,  are  not  essentially  changed  by 
the  putrefaction.  To  these  saUs  and  to  the  mtrt^en 
are  principally  to  be  ascribed  the  beneficial  effects  which 
animal  manure  exercises  on  the  fertility  of  our  fields. 
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1.  A  constant  motion  is  taking  place  in  the  liTing 
animal,  as  well  as  in  the  llyiug  plant,  —  an  incessant 
receiving  (eating  drinking,  and  breathing),  changing 
(digestion,  assimilation),  and  separating  (secretion,  ex- 
cretion) of  aeriform,  liqoid,  and  solid  bodies, 

3.  In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  aninuil  l^e  is  distiit 
gniahed  principally  from  vegetable  life  by  the  uninter- 
mpted  reception  of  oxygen,  and  separation  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  (Among  the  Infosoria,  however,  there 
are  some  which  exhale  oxygen.)  Daring  tiie  life  of 
plants,  on  the  contrary,  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  re- 
ceived,  and  oxygen  sepaiated. 

3.  Besides  water,  air,  and  some  salts,  those  substances 
only  serve  for  the  nutrition  of  the  animal  body  which 
are  produced  by  means  of  vegetable  or  animal  life. 
The  plant  consumes  carbonic  acid,  the  animal  vege- 
table tiasae,  sugar,  gnm,  fat,  &c ;  the  plant  consumes 
ammonia,  the  animal  albaminous  substances,  for  in- 
stance, gelatine,  albumen,  caseine,  flesh,  blood,  jcc. 

4.  The  first  smes  of  the  above-named  means  of 
nourishment,  those  rich  in  carbon,  serves  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  respiiatory  or  destmctiye  processes,  and 
for  the  generation  of  animal  heat  (elements  of  respi- 
ration) ;  the  second  class,  that  of  the  means  of  nourish- 
ment rich  in  nitrogen,  serves  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  nutritive  oi  formative  process  (plastic  etementB 
of  nutrition). 

5.  Animal  substances  may  be  divided :  — 
L  According  to  their  congtoiUion,  — 

a.)  Into  non-azotized  substances  (fat^  sugar  of  milk, 
&c.). 

b.)  Into  azotized,  albumiitoua  substances  (albumen, 
caseine,  ffesh,  fibrine,  &c.). 
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e.)  lato  asotized  gelatinoQB  eabstances  (gelatine  of 
the  bones,  ligaments,  gristle,  &c.}. 

d.)  Into  aiotized  excretory  substances  (urea,  oric  acid, 
hipparic  add,  &&). 

IL  Aocotding  to  their  occvrrence  and  Utai  prodactum 
in  the  animal  body,  — 

a.)  Into  products  of  the  process  of  digestion. 

b.)     "  "  "  "  breathing. 

e.)  Constitaents  of  the  red  blood. 

d.)  "  of  the  white  blood  (lymph). 

e.)  "  of  the  fleah,  fee. 

/.)  "  of  the  bones,  &c 

f.)  "  of  the  skin,  hair,  Sec 

A.)  "  of  the  secretory  and  excretory  prod- 

ucts (gall,  milk,  urine,  &c). 

6.  JJte  changvi  of  animal  matter  by  tlie  influence  of 
heat,  water,  air,  acids,  bases,  Ice,  exceed  in  variety 
those  of  vegetable  matter,  since  they  are  far  more  com- 
plex than  the  latter;  they  mainly  agree  with  those 
which  the  azotized  and  sulphurized  vegetable  substan- 
ces experience. 

7.  The  spontaneous  changes  of  animal  and  vege- 
table matter  may  be  arrested,  — 

a.)  By  removal  of  the  waier  (drying,  baking,  &c.). 

&.)  By  exdusion  of  air  {Appert's  method  of  preserva 
lion,  bottling  of  beer,  wine,  &c.}. 

e.)  By  reducing  the  temperature  below  the  freeziiq; 
point  (refrigerators,  &c.). 

d.)  By  antiseptics;  for  instance,  common  salt,  nitre 
(salting),  wood-vinegar,  creosote  (smoking),  alcohol, 
sugar,  charcoal,  and  arsenical,  meronrial,  and  other 
mstallk!  compounds. 
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A   SYNOPSIS 


OF  THE  MOST  IMPOHTANT  TESTS  FOB  A8CEETAIMINQ 
THE  PRESENCE  O?  THE  MORE  COMMON  CHEMICAL 
COMPOnSDS,  ESPECIALLY  WHEN  IN  SOLUTION. 


1.  Alkalies  and  their  Salts. 
These  are  not  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
aulphnretted  hydrogen  (H  S),  or  Bnlpbmet  of  ammo- 
nium (N  H.,  H  S). 

3.  Salts  of  Potassa. 

Tarlaric  acid,  in  excess  and  in  a  concentrated  sola- 
tion,  produces,  espedally  after  violent  a^tation,  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate.     (Tartar,  §  194.) 

Platinum  solution  gives  a  yellow  crystalline  precipi- 
tate.   (Chloride  of  platinum  and  potassiom,  §  394.) 

3.  Salts  of  Soda. 
Antimtmiate  of  potassa  prodncea,  in  neutral  or  alka< 
line  solutions  of  soda  salts,  a  white  precipitate.     ( Anti- 
moniate  of  soda,  §  404.) 

4.   Salts  of  Amnumia. 
Qiuslic  lime  or  caustic  potassa,  especially  on  heating, 
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liberates  the  ammonia,  which  is  easily  recognized  by 
its  pungent  odor.  Heated  on  platinum  foil,  the  salts  of 
ammonia  are  readily  volatilized.     (^  339.) 

Flaiumm  solution  reacts  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
potassa  salts.     (^  393.) 

6.  Alkaline  Earths. 
These  are  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as 
ceurbonates  of  a  winta  ocdor,  bat  not  by  H  S  or  N  £t> 
HS. 

6.  SaiU  of  Baryta  and  Slrontia. 
Su^huric  add  produces  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  acids  (sulphate  of  baryta  and  of  strontia).    The  ba- 
ryta salts  impart  a  yellowish  color,  and  the  strontia  salts 
a  crimson  color,  to  the  flame  of  alcohoL    (§  348.) 

7.  SaUaoflAme. 

Sulphuric  add  produces  only  in  concentrated  sta- 
tions of  time  a  precipitate,  which  is  redissolved  in  a. 
large  proportion  of  water.     (§  241.) 

OxaHe  add  and  ammonia  indicate  m»e  traces  of  lime 
by  a  milky  tnrbidnesa.     (Oxalate  of  lime,  ^  197.) 

8.  Saltt  of  Magnesia. 

Sulphmic  add  causes  no  precipitate  or  tuibidness. 
(5  249.) 

Pho^/uUe  of  soda  and  ammonia  produce,  but  not  im* 
mediately,  in  diluted  solutions,  a  white  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate.  (Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  §  351.) 

9.  Salts  of  Ahmina. 
These  are  precipitated  by  ammonia,  carbonate  of  om- 
monia,  and  also  by  N  Hj,  H  8,  as  hydrate  of  the  oxide 


of  alnnuna.  I'blasta  in  excess  disaolveB  tbe  hydrate  of 
oxide  of  alaraina,  which  is  again  precipitated  by  chloride 
o/ammomum.  (§  260.)  They  are  colored  bine  on  being 
heated  to  redness  with  cobalt  solution.    (^  363.) 

10.  JHelaiHc  Saits. 

Ammonia  precipitates  from  tbdr  Bolntions  the  oxides 
as  hydrates;  carbonate  of  ammoma  also  precipitates 
them  (partly  as  carbonates,  and  partly  as  hydrated  ox- 
ides). 

H  S  added  to  an  acid  solntioD  predpitates  the  fol- 
lowing metallic  oxides  as  eulphorete :  — 

a.)  Black ;  lead,  bismath,  copper,  silver,  m«ciiry, 
platinum,  gold. 

b.)  Dark  brown  ;  tin  (protoxide). 

e.)  Orange ;  antimony. 

d.)  Yellow ;  tin  (peroxide),  cadmiam,  arseaic. 

Of  these,  the  Bolphtueta  of  platinum,  gold,  tin,  anti- 
mony, and  arsenic,  are  solable  in  N  B^  H  S. 

N  H^  H  S  predpitates  also  as  solphorets  tbe  follow- 
ing, which  are  not  predpitated  by  sulphoretted  hydro* 
gen  alone  from  their  add  solntiooB:— < 

a.)  Black ;  iron,  cobalt,  nickcL 

b.)  Flesh-colored;  manganese. 

e.)  White ;  zinc  (also  alomina  and  oxide  of  chro- 
tniara  as  hydrates). 

11.  Salts  of  Protoxide  of  L-on. 

Amtnoma;  a  greenish-white  predpitate,  passing  to 
dark  green,  and  finally  to  reddish-brown.  (Hydrated 
protoxide  of  iron,  §  285.) 

Ferrocytmide  of  potassium;  a  light  blue  predpitate, 
becoming  finally  dark  blae.     (§  392.) 

Tincture  of  nutgalls;  a  violet  piedjatatc,  passing 


gradnally  to  bine-black.    (Tannate  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
5286.) 

12.  Salts  of  Sesquioxide  of  bvn. 

Anaiumia;  a  reddish-brown  precipitate.  (Hydrated 
sesqaioxide  of  iron,  §  285.) 

Ferroeyanide  of  potassium;  a  dark-blue  precipitate, 
(Prussian  bine,  §  393.) 

Tinclvre  ofmitgalls;  a  blue-black  precipitate.  (Tan- 
nate of  sesqnioxide  of  iron,  §  385.) 

13.  Si^  of  ]ISjmganete. 

Ammonia;  a  white  precipitate,  soon  passing  to  light 
and  tJien  dark  brown.  (Hydrated  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese, §  300.) 

H  S ;  a  flesh-colored  precipitate.  (Sulphoret  of  man- 
ganese, §  300.) 

14.  Salts  of  CobaU. 

Fotassa ;  a  bine  precipitate,  gradually  becoming 
green.     (§  307.) 

Blowpipe  ;  melted  with  borax,  they  give  a  blue  bead. 
(Cobalt  glass,  §  304.) 

15.  Salts  of  liickeL 

Potassa;  a  light  green  precipitate.  (Hydrated  pro- 
toxide of  nickel.  §  307.) 

16.  SaUt  of  Zinc. 

Ammonia;  a  gelatinous  white  precipitate  (hydrated 
oxide  of  zinc),  which  redissolves  in  an  excess  of  ammo- 
nia ;  white  sulphnret  of  zinc  is  precipitated  from  this 
solution  by  N  Hn  H  S. 

Blovfpipe ;  heated  with  carbonate  of  soda  upon  char- 
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coal,  a  y^ow  iDcmstatioa  is  fonned,  which  becomes 
white  on  cooling.     (Oxide  of  zinc,  §  310.) 

17.  SaUsofTin. 

Sobitioit  of  gold  caQBes  in  solations  of  protoxide  of 
tin  B.  purple-red  color  or  precipitate.  {Gh>hi  purple, 
5  322.) 

H  S ;  in  the  protoxide  solntioaB,  a  dark-brown  pre* 
cipitate  (protosnlpbnret  of  tin) ;  in  the  perchloride  bo- 
lotions,  a  yellow  precipitate.    (Bisnlphoret  of  tio,  §  325.) 

18.  SaUso/Lead. 

Stt^hvric  acid  ;  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  adds. 
(Sulphate  of  lead.)  The  same  is  rendered  black  imme- 
diateiy  by  N  H„  H  8.    (§  335.) 

Blow-pipe ;  heated  with  carbonate  of  soda  upoa  char- 
coal, malleable  metallic  beads  axe  formed,  together  wiUi 
a  yellow  incrustation  upon  the  coal.    (§  331.) 

19.  Salts  of  Bismuth. 

Water,  added  largely  to  Bolnttons  of  bismuth,  causes 
a  white  turbidnesa,  with  a  precipitation  of  a  basic  salt 
of  bUmnth.    (§  347.) 

Blowpipe ;  if  heated  with  carbonate  of  soda  upon 
charcoal,  we  obtain  brittle  metallic  beads.     (§  346.) 

20.  Salts  of  Copper. 

Ammonia  causes  a  greenish-blue  precipitate,  which 
rediasolves  in  an  excess  of  ammonia,  forming  a  deep 
blue  liquid.    (^353.) 

Ferrocyamde  of  potassium ;  a  pnrple-red  precipitate. 
(Ferrocyanide  of  copper,  ^  292.) 

Polished  iron ;  a  deposition  of  metallic  copper. 
(1152.) 
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«  ;  when  heated  with  carbonate  of  soda  upon 
charcoal,  and  washed  with  ^imter,  span^eB  of  metallic 
coj^r  are  obtained.    (§  355.) 

31.  SaUs  of  Mercury. 

Potassa  pretnpitates  from  protoxide  salts  black  pro- 
toxide of  mercury  (§  368) ;  from  the  peroxide  salts,  yel- 
lowish'ied  peroxide  of  mercnry.     (§  371.) 

ProtodUoride  of  tin  precipitates  on  boiling  metallic 
mercnry.    (§  375.) 

Q^er,  on  being  nibbed  with  a  solntion  of  mercnry, 
assumes  a  silvery  appearance.     (§  369.) 

23.  SaUs  of  Silver. 

Miaiatic  acid;  a  white,  curdy  predpitate,  soluble  in 
ammonia.     (Chloride  of  silver,  ^  381.) 

Blowpipe  ;  heated  with  carbonate  of  soda  upon  char- 
coal, glistening  malleable  metallic  beads  are  formed. 
{§  381.) 

23.  SaUs  of  Gold. 
Protockloride  of  tin;  a.  porple-red  precipitate.    (Gold 
pnrple,  §  38a) 

Oreen  vitriol ;  a  precipitate  of  gold  powder.    (^  387.) 

24.  SaUs  ofPlatimm, 
Potassa ;  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate.     (Chloride 
of  platinam  and  potassium,  \  394.) 

Blowpipe;  reduces  the  salt  to  a  metal.     (§  393.) 

25.  SaUs  of  Ses^ioxide  of  Chromium. 
I^>tassa ;  a  bluish-green  precipitate  (hydrated  oxide 
of  chromium),  soluble  in  an  excess  of  potassa,  forming 
a  dark  green  solution.     (^  400.) 
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26.  Salts  of  Chromic  Acid. 

Sugar  of  had;  a  yellow  pretupitate.  {Chrome  yel- 
low, §  399.) 

SuXphvHc  acid  and  alcohol;  conversion  of  the  yellow 
or  red  color  into  green  by  heating.     (§  400.) 

27.  Compounds  of  AjUimony. 
H  S ;  an  orange-colored  precipitate.     (Solphoret  of 
antimony,  §  407.) 

Blowpipe;  heated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  brittle 
metallic  globules  are  formed ;  and  also  white  ftunes  and 
a  white  iacniBtation  npon  the  charcoal.     (^  403.) 
,  Marsh's  test  (§  418). 

28.  Gotnpoviads  of  Arsenic. 

H  8 ;  a  yellow  precipitate.  (Solphoret  of  arsenic, 
()  416.) 

RedactUm  test  (§  413). 
Marsh's  test  (§  417). 

29.  Salis  of  Sulphurie  Acid 

Chloride  of  barium ;  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  acids.     (Sulphate  of  baryta,  \  171.) 

iSt^w  of  lead;  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  di- 
lated acids.     (Sulphate  of  lead,  \  335.) 

30.  Salts  of  Sulphurous  Acid 
SuJphwric  acid  evolves  a  gas  having  the  odor  of  burn- 
ing sulphur.     (§  174.) 

31.  Sails  of  Phosphoric  Acid. 

^  Chloride  of  barium;  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in 
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Stiver  solution;  a  yellow  precipitate.  (Phosphate  of 
Bilver,  §  176.) 

Solution  of  magnesia  and  ammonia;  a  wliite  precipi- 
tate.    (See  No.  6.) 

32.  Salts  of  Boracic  Acid. 

Otloride  of  barium;  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in 
acids. 

Su^fmric  acid  and  alcohol,  wbea  heated  with  them, 
present  a  green  flame.     (§  182.) 

33.  Salts  of  Nitric  Acid. 

Indi^  solution  and  su^kuric  acid;  by  boiling,  the 
feeble  blue-colored  liquid  is  changed  in  color  by  the 
liberated  nitric  acid. 
,  Glowifng  charcoal  causes  a  defiagration  of  the  nitrates. 
(&207.) 

34.  SaUs  of  Chloric  Add 

Act  like  the  nitrates  towards  soluiion  of  ind^,  and 
apon  glowing  charcoal ;  but,  when  heated  with  muri- 
atic acid,  they  evolve  the  odor  of  chlorine.     (§  ISO.) 

35.  Chlorides  or  SaUs  of  Muriatic  Acid. 

Silver  solution;  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride 
of  silver,  readily  soluble  in  ammonia.     (§  186.) 

Peroxide  of  mair^anese  and  sw^Aurtc  acid;  evolution 
of  chlorine  on  beating.     {§  151.) 

36.  Iodides. 

Silver  solution;  a  yellowish  precipitete  of  iodide  of 
silver  difficultly  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Peroxide  of  manganese  and  svlplmric  acid  evolve 
iodine  in  violet  fumes.     (§  210.) 
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Starch  paste  and  nitric  add;  blue  color.  {Iodide  of 
starch,  §  155.) 

37.  Sulphurels. 
Muriatic  acid  evolves  from  moat  of  them  a  gas  hav- 
ing the  odor  of  rotten  egga.    (H  S,  ^  132,  213.) 

38.  Salts  of  Carbonic  Acid. 

Mttriatic  acid  liberates  from  them  with  effervescence 
an  odorless  gas.     (§^  202,  237.) 

lAme-waler  is  rendered  milky  by  them.  (Carbonate 
onime,§115.) 

39.  Salts  of  Oxalic  Acid. 

SobUion  of  gypsum  causes  a  white  predpitate.  (Ox- 
alate of  lime,  §  197.) 

Heated  upon  platinum  foil,  they  are  decomposed 
without  charring.    (§  197.) 

40.  Salts  of  Tartaric  Acid. 
Potassa  precipitates  tartar,  as  in  No.  2.     (§  194.) 
^aied  on  platinum  foil,  they  are  decomposed  with 

separation  of  much  carbon,  and  give  off  the  odor  of 

burnt  sugar.     (§  194.) 

41.  Salts  of  Acetic  Acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  produces  on  heating  an  odor  of  vin- 
egar. 

Sulphuric  add  and  alcohol,  an  odor  of  acetic  ether. 
(5  198.) 

Seated,  they  are  charred,  and  give  off  the  odor  of  vin- 
egar.    (5  198.) 
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Caktami 

Ca 

CMton 

C 

Cerinm 

Cb 

CblDdne 

CI 

Chioinfaim 

Cr 

Cobdt 

Co 

Cojipw 

Cn 

DidTmiam 

D 

EiUna 

E 

TlDorbie 

Bl 

Oladnani 

Q 

Gold 

Aa 

Hydrogen 

H 

bdine 

I 

Iridium 

Ir 

boa 

Fe 

I« 

Lead 

Pb 

Lithiom 

U 

Magnerimn 

Mg 

M.ag»ne«, 

Ma 

Menmrj 

Hg 

UoI^«imm 

Mo 

N.B.  — The  atomic  wd 

mekel 

Niobium 

Mlrog«n 

Notium 
Onniam 
Oxygen 
PaUadiom 

Felopini 


Snlptmr 

Tantalum 

TaUarinm 

Teibiom 

Thoiiom 

Tin 

Titanium 

Tnoggten 

TTraoiimi 

Tanadinm 

Tttrinm 


Ag  =108.1 

Na=  as 
Sr  =  i3.8 
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AtKdndtiiie,  589. 
Acetic  acid,  198. 

"      Bther,  507, 
AcetometGT,  S14. 
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Acid  oxides,  66. 

"    radicals,  199. 
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oxTgen,  169. 
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Acroldne,  G47. 
Adhesion,  106. 
Affinity,  chemical,  S,  89, 146, 199. 
"      dkpodng,  89, 1*6. 
*      of  the  metalldds,  193. 
After-fermentation,  *8a 
Aggregalion,  19. 
A&,90. 
"  composition  o^  100, 101- 
"  coireat  of,  98,  111. 
'■  expansion  of,  97. 
AJbnmen,  *77,  Baa. 
Alcohol,  482,  498. 

"      btu^in^  of,  121- 
"      flame,  131. 
«      lamp,  112,  1S1- 
"      weighing  of,  500. 
Alcoholometer,  500. 
Aldehjde,  511. 
ai:...4tui  'lai 


AIkaU-metaIi,S01. 

Alkalimeter,  202. 

Alkaline  earthg,  aS7, 251. 

Alkaloids,  596. 

Alkanet-rool,591. 

Allotropr,  1 08. 

AUofl,  305,  317,  346,  S6*,  378,  379, 

383,409. 
Almonds,  oil  of,  635. 
Aloea,  583. 
Alnm,  261. 
AlomulA,  S60. 

''        nlicate  o^  25S. 
snlpbate  of,  369. 
Ahiminam,  252. 
Amalgamation,  procera  of,  883. 
Amalgams,  378. 
Amber,  571. 
AJnmonia,  227,  S30. 

"         as  food  of  planU,  614. 

"         b;  dry  distillation,  328. 

"         carbonate  of,  332,  6S5. 

"  fromdecar,233,479,eB5. 


salts  of,  aa  manure, 
water  of,  230. 
Ammonium,  23S. 

chloride  of,  229. 
salphoret  of,  331. 
Amorpbism,  I2T,  139,  475. 
AmTgdaline,  569- 
Aiulijns,T. 

"        elementarj,  *«5. 
Aniline,  597. 
Animal  fats,  536. 

flbrine,  636. 
life,  619. 


235. 
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Animal  maCUr,  620. 
AnimBls,  rood  of,  639. 
Anthracite,  443. 
Antichlorine,  174. 
AntimoniDTetled  hydrogen,  418. 
AntimoDf,  402- 

"         oxide  oT,  403. 
.  Antimonj-glancc,  piumaloidal,  U 
Antlen  of  the  deer,  647. 
Aqua  Tegia,  1  SB- 
Arable  land,  SSS,  6ia. 

"        "     estimalion  of,  556. 

»         •<      homiu  in,  444,  613. 

"        "     inorganic  matter  in,  61 

»        "     lime  in,  6U- 
Archil,5»4. 
Areometer,  16. 
Arrack.  496. 
Arrowroot,  455. 
Anenic,  410. 

"        (e«t  for,  413,  417. 
"       white,  41 S. 
Arseniotetted  hjdrogen,  417. 
Artesian  wetU,  352. 
Aihei,  901,  608. 

»  of  planta,  607. 
Agphaltnm,  443,571. 
Assofcetida,  5B3. 


Asaayins, 

AtmoBpat 


3BS. 


AtmoBpbere,  9 . 

"  picsnre  U,  »1- 

Alomic  weighto,  374. 
Atoms,  374. 

"     changM  of,  374,  280,  47S. 

"     gronping  o^  374- 
Atropine,  S97. 
ADTum  mnuvtim,  835. 


Baking,  516. 

Balsam,  5AS. 

Barinm,  34S. 

Barley,  germlnatioa  <d,  43S. 

Bann,  4BB. 


Baryta,  248. 

"       componnds  of,  346. 
Basel,  69,  S67. 

"     organic,  596. 
Buie  radicals,  199. 

"    oxides,  69- 
Bast,430- 
Beane,  germination  of,  43S. 


Boer,  467. 
Bees-wai,  539- 
Bell-metal,  S64. 

n,  570. 
Bismnth,  34S. 
Bitumen,  671. 
Bleaching,  153,174,439. 
Blood,  636. 

"     coloring  matter  of,  636- 
lowpipe,  ISl. 
Blneliqoid,  353. 


of  meat,  643. 

of  water,  34,  95, 
Bone-black,  107. 
Bone-dust,  658. 
Bones,  144, 176,  664. 
BoracicBcid.1S0. 
Bomx,  235,  351. 
Brandy,  491. 
Brass,  364. 
Braiiline,  591. 
Brazil  wood,  591. 
Bread,  517. 
Bremen  l>lae,3SS. 
Bromine,  156. 
Bronze,  364. 
Broth,  643. 

Bnckchom  beiriet,  69S. 
Bntter,  631- 

ic  add,  515- 

eflier,  507. 


Calamine,  313. 
Calcium,  237. 

**        and  chlorine,  346. 
Calico-prioting,  595. 
Calomel,  370. 
Oampeachy-wood,  5S4. 
Camphor,  401,663. 
Candy,  470. 
Cane-augar,  470. 
Cannon-metal,  364. 
Caoatchoac,  5S4. 
Capillary  attraction,  108. 
Caput  mortaum,  376. 
Carat,  883, 
Carhon,  103. 166. 


»i  by  Google 


eu. 

'  "    from  reapiration,  167. 

«  •>    in  the  air,  101. 

Cubonlc  oude  gai,  1 10. 

Carbonixatioii,  104, 119,  436. 

Carmine,  bine,  G91. 

"       red,S91. 
Carthamine,  fi91. 
Cosdne,  4TT,  6S6. 
Cbsec!  rellov,  336. 
Catalf  sis,  459. 
Cement,  hjdranlic,  S39. 
Chalk,  S3T. 
Charcoal,  104. 
Cheeae,  633. 
Chemical  combinalion,  law  of,  70,367. 

"      processes,  1. 
"      symbols,  88. 
Cherry  gom,  467. 
Chloric  add,  178. 
Chloride  of  antimony,  1S3,  409. 

"  barinm,  248. 

"  caldmn,  S46. 

"  copper,  153,  399, 

«  BoH,  192,  389. 

<•  &on,  186,  389. 

«         lead,  33S. 

■  lime,  344. 

eeiom,  291. 
„anese,  IBO,  2S9. 

"  mercury,  370,373. 

"  platinum,  391. 

**         potassinm,  309. 

"         ellTer,3Bl, 

**         aodinm,  153,319. 

"         tin,  819. 

"         zinc,  152. 
CUorides,  different,  194. 

"       metallic,  192, 186. 

"  "        retrospect  of,  418. 

Chlorine,  ISO. 

"         Wtthjr,  150. 
Chlorophyll,  593. 
Chondrinc,  64T. 
Chromate  of  potsssa,  S98. 
Chrome-yellow,  339. 
Chromic  acid,  401. 
Chromiam,  397. 

"  ■       8esqnio»ide  of,  400. 
Cincbomnc,  597. 
Cinnabar,  376. 
Citric  acid,.  600. 
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Clay,  353. 

"    ware,S57. 
Coal,  104, 107. 
brown,  448. 

pit,  448. 
Cobalt,  303. 
Cochineal,  591. 
Cocoa-nat  oil,  535. 
Cognac,  4S8. 
Cohesion,  19. 
Coke,  107,  118,441. 
Colchicine,  597. 
Cold,  23,  40,  346. 
Colopbony,  574. 
Coloring  mauer,  990. 
CombiilatioD,  laws  ot,  TO,  148,  367. 
Combining  proportionals,  3S9. 
Combustion,  111,  114. 

"  complete,  115,435. 

"  incomplete,  116,  436. 

"  in  chlorine,  192. 

"  in  oiygen,  58,  63. 

"  alow,  140, 

"  apontaneons,  106, 140. 

"  with  snlphnr,  131. 

"  nnder  witter,  142. 

Condacton  of  heat,  43. 
Conldne,  597. 
Contact,  459. 
Copper,  34S. 

•^     aUojB  of,  364. 

and  BolphoT,  131,  363. 
o:tide  of,  349. 
salts  of,  173,359. 
Cordials,  SOI,  962. 
CorrosiTe  snblimate,  373. 
Cotton,  431. 
Creosote,  438. 
Ctystallization,  50,  125, 155. 

"  inteiTnpled,  51. 

"  water  of,  54. 

Cndbear,  994. 
Cnrcomine,  592. 

^anide  of  potaasinm,  291. 
CyanogeD,  157. 


Daguerreotype,  381. 
Dammara  resin,  570. 
Datnrine,  597. 
Davy's  lafety-lamp,  114. 
Decny,  443. 


iv.Cioo*^lc 


I>«>xidmtioii,  144, 198. 

"  retrmpeet  of;  418. 

Dephleg 


Dec 


160. 


Deir,  44. 

"     p(dilt,38. 
DexCnne,  460. 
Diunood,  lOT. 
Diwtue,  461. 
DinuioQ  of  gMM,  165. 
Digestion,  63S. 
Dimorphy,  1  OB,  116, 174. 
Disinfectants,  lOS,  153. 
Distillation,  41. 

"         dry,  119,  486. 
Doberciner's  lunp,  SS. 
DraKon'g-blood,  S70. 
Dyeing,  S95. 
Dyea,  S9I. 


£anhi,35a. 

"      rUcsUm,  sit. 
•■     melali  ot  the,  353. 

Be^^helU,  634. 
£%le,  B03. 
ElectTophonu,  577. 
ElemeDb,  ancient,  19. 

"       retrospect  of  chemical,  41 B. 
ZlntriatioQ,  3S6. 
EmBtiae,  597. 
Einokirai,  MS. 
Ep«om  Mlt,  S1». 
Eqniralents,  370. 
Ether,  504. 

"     Bolphnrie,  503. 

"     TsriellM  of,  507. 

Kthyla,  oxid«  of,  504. 
Eaphorbiam,  683. 
Erapora^on,  37,  40. 
Excrements,  659. 
Expansion,  33,  97. 
Exploslre  gai,  86. 
ExtnctiTe  natter,  586,  588. 
Eztiacta,  585. 


Tmctm,  659. 
Fat  adds,  6> 
Fata,6S0. 


Felipar,  365. 
FermeoMlion,  alcohofie,  4S3L 

x  aititdal,  519. 

■  mocUagidoiia,  MS. 


Tiltntioii,  47. 

Fine  maA,  379. 

Unery  process,  S81. 

Fin  and  ooal,  103. 

Fire,  to  estingdish,  111,  63a 

FiteHUmp,  114, 118. 

Fish-oil,  637. 

Flame,  117,  111,  133. 

'     candle,  139, 


Flesh,  640. 

Floe^ng  of  bodies,  16. 

Flnidfl,  risiuff  and  faiihy  o^  9S. 

Flnoric  add,  190. 

Flaorine,  156. 

Fluor-spar,  347. 

Fly-poison,  411. 

Forces,  6,  SO. 

Fonnic  add,  603. 

Fonnaln,  chemkal,  88. 

Frankincense,  583. 

Frost,  44. 

Fnlminic  add,  179. 

Fumigation,  ^8^  SSS,  576. 

Fnmigadng  spini,  B6S. 

Fowl  oil,  554. 

Fnsible  metal,  346. 

Funic,  592. 


Qalena,34l. 
Qalipot,  570. 
Gallic  add,  604. 
Oall,   645. 
Qalrano-plaatlc  S5a 
Gamboge,  683. 
Oases,  99. 

"     collection  of^  M. 
Germination,  436. 
Gilding,  386. 
Glass,  180,936. 


■M  by  Google 


Oltua,  etching  of,  190- 

"    Mlable,  204,  2S«. 

"     to  bnak,  Ac,  27. 
Gtuber  wlu,  318. 
Glaxing,  S3G,  SST,  317. 
Glue,  647. 
Gtnun,  493,  477. 
Glycerine,  647. 
GlTceirle,  oxide  o£  E>47. 
Glycocoll,  BSl. 
Gold,  383. 

"    comhioatioiu  o^  886. 

"     mosaic,  335. 

"    parting  of,  334. 
Golden  inlphnret,  407. 
Goulard's  eztnc^  937. 
Qramme,  10. 
Granulation,  310. 
Gmpc.jnice,  484. 
Graphite,  107. 
Guano,  663. 
Gum  Anbic,  465. 

"     cherry,  467. 

"    eUitic,  SS4. 

"    re«iD»,58a. 

"    stwch,  458. 

"    tragacanth,  466. 
Gim-eottoo,  438, 
Gmpoifder,  SOT. 
Gntta  percha,  584. 
Oypinm,  Sll. 


HoBteanu'a  anodjne  liquor,  MA. 
Honey,  469. 
Horn-alTer,  381. 
Eiomy  matter,  663. 

Humui,  444. 
Hyalogdu,  1S8. 
^drato,  54. 
^draulic  cement,  239. 
Hjdriodic  acid,  ISB. 
Bydrobromic  add,  189. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  184, 185. 
Hydrocyanic  arid,  191, 
Hydrofluoric  acid,  180. 
Hydrogen,  81,  87, 

"         reduction  by,  357, 
Hydrometer,  16. 
Hydrothionic  acid,  132. 
Typeroiide,  77,  79. 
lypocbloioni  add,  178. 


Ice,  formalioD  of,  29. 
niomiuating  gaa,  117. 
niominatlon,  lis,  SS9,  SM. 
Indigo,  173,594. 
"     blue,  594. 
Ink,  SS5,  603. 
Innline,  4S7. 
Iodine,  155. 
Iron,  375. 
"    and  chlorine,  SS9. 


Hnmatoxyline,  594. 
Htdr,  to  temoTB,  405. 
Haloid  iialta,  157,  187,  378. 
Halogens,  ISO,  157. 
Hartshoni,  Epiiitof,  228, 
Heat,  33. 

"    conduction  of,  43. 

"    destruction  of  chemleal  comU- 

nationi  by,  57. 
HcBt,  expansion  of  air  br,  97. 

Klidi  by,  27. 

"  "         water  1^,  82. 

"    ftee,  36,  BS. 

"    latent,  83,  38. 

"    of  chemical  combinalioa,  BG, 

"    radiation  of,  43. 
Hemp,  439. 
Hippuric  arid,  6A4. 


"  cmde,  279. 

"  magnetic  oxide  of,  S7t, 

«  tuneable,  3S0. 

"  ore,  376. 

"      «    bog,  876. 

"      "    brown,  376. 

"      "    ipathic,  37S. 

"  oxide  of,  376,  385. 

"  "       dnoDg  iridi,  197. 

"      TTUtOr,87<. 

"    tcalet,  6S. 

•■     aaluof,  B3,  178, 186,  384-S6S. 

"    gpecnlar,  376, 

"     vitriol,  89,  385, 
Iiinglau,  647. 
Isomeriim,  179,  374,  434. 
.  leomorphiem,  364,  374. 


.oogic 


Idt4>ke  or  lAC-dye,  9S1. 

Lactic  add,  tS7,  516. 

LBCtDcaiimn,  5S3. 

Lac  Tunlah,  578. 

lAkea,  S9S. 

Lomp-black,  107,  116, 676. 

Lard,  521. 

LftKi,  chemical,  70, 1*8. 

L«ed,  3se. 

"    Biid»ilphnr,84l. 

■>    glaw,331. 

"    glazing,  S57. 

"    oxide  of,  331. 

"    plaster,  B50. 

"    ultBof,  160,  19S,  SM. 

■■    Enbftcelate  oC,  891. 

"    anger  of,  198,337. 

"    ti«e,340. 

"    tthite,  S39. 
Leaf'^TeeD,  S9a. 
LMth«r,  64S. 
Ljchenine,  467. 
Lime,  S39. 

"    and  chloriilB,  !U4. 

"    aa  mortar,  S30. 

"    burnt,  S88, 

"    carboiuM  of,  337,  971. 

"    caustic,  S38. 

"    mniiale  i£,  S46. 

■    nitrate  o^  849. 

"    pboaptoM  <il,  84S. 

"    ■Uked.SS. 

"    ■oap,940. 

•■    ■lilphalsof,S41,9Tl. 

"    water,  40,  S38. 
Linen,  4S9. 
Uniment,  641. 
Unseed  oil,  SS4. 
Liqnation  prooeu,  38S. 
'■ 8,901,568. 


Lunar  catude,  8S0. 
Lupaline,  598. 
Lye,  caaitic,  SOS,  S31 


Ibdder,  591. 
Uagne^  2S0. 

"       coDtpoandsftf,  249. 
Huinetic  PTrliea,  X9G. 
Malachite,  349. 
Malic  add,  601. 
Hall,  436,  460. 

398. 

adds  of,  301. 

black  oxide  of,  SS7 

oxide  of,  197. 


UaonriDg  bj  ammoniacal  aali^  S3S. 


ETpnii 


,341. 


-_.  „  r,6i7. 

lime,  240. 
mnriatie  acid,  186. 
organic  matter,  61fi 
potasurBalli,  !14. 
Bulphnric  add,  173. 
Haik,  fine,  379. 
Manh-gai,  446. 
Harsb'i  arsenical  teat,  417. 
Maihingpi  ""'    '"" 

Maatie,  670 
Maidie«,SOS. 
Matter,  18. 
Heal,  516. 
Helling,  30. 

point,  81. 
r,865. 

and  anlphnr,  37S. 
oxide  <a,  66,  868. 
ealta  of;  366. 
MetaUoIdi,  66. 

and  hydrogen,  192. 


Metallic  altt 


xygen,  ISS. 
alloya.  &s  All07>. 
oxides,  retiotpea  <^,  4)8. 


Metab,30l. 

"      heavy,  576. 
"      light,  201. 
"      negative,  133. 
X      noble,  879. 


.OOgIc 


Hettis,  potEtive,  1S3. 

"      retrmpectof  tbe,418. 
Meter,  10- 
Milk,  635. 
Hiniam,  333. 
Mo!r6  m^talliqae,  336. 
Holjbdennm,  39S. 
MordtmC,  197,  S99. 
Murine,  MS. 
Morphine,  S9T. 
Mould,  SU. 
MonnUin  blue,  349. 
Moriatic  acid,  IBS. 
ether,  U)7. 
Mjit1i,SB3. 


Naphtaline,  441. 
Naphtbo,  443,  55S. 
Nascent  state,  ISO, 
Neabaliiation,  71,  160,  166. 

"  capacity  of,  199. 

Nickel,  303. 
MicotiDe,  597. 
Nitre,  ao7. 

"     formation  of,  480. 
Nitric  acid,  159,161. 

"     oxide,  162. 
Nitrogen,  101. 
Nitro-mojiatic  acid,  ISS. 
Nitrous  acid,  161. 


Nan-condoclon,  43. 
Non-metallic  elementi,  66. 
Nntrition,  plastic  elements  of,  639. 


Odor,  133. 

CEnantiiic  ether,  48S. 
Oil,  banting,  to  refine,  S3S. 
"     -88,528,660. 
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"    soap,  540. 
Oils,  empTTcamatic,  555. 

"    ethereal,  551. 

"    fat,  530. 

"    ferment,  564, 

"    volatile,  553. 
Olefiant  gas,  902. 
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Oleic  acid,  646. 
OUiDa,»33. 
Olea-sacdunun,  SM. 
OUtb  oil,  536. 
Opium,  683. 
Orchil,  594. 
Orelline,  593. 
Orguiicacids,  193,598. 
"       bases,  596. 
"      ndicaU,  608,  GI3. 
Oi^aaogens,  56,  133. 
OrUana,  592. 
Orpiment,  416- 
Ozalotes,  197,  212. 
Oxalic  acid,  196. 
Oxidation,  66. 

"         b;  chlorine,  152,  ISE. 

■*         b;  chlorate  of  potaua,332. 

"         by  nitre,  207. 

■         by  nitric  add,  180. 

-         by  oxygen,  500. 

•■         degrees  of,  75,  154,  3TS. 
OzJdes,  69,  77. 

"       rebospact  of,  418. 
Oxidizing  Same,  ISl. 
Oxygen,  56,  80. 


Palm  oil,  636. 
Pain's  digester,  M. 
Parchment,  848. 
Paste,  467. 
Fea»,  starch  of,  463. 
Feat,  446. 
Pectine,  468. 
Ferchlorides,  154. 


Phosphor 

Phosphorus,  138,' 

"  oxide  of,  177. 

Phosphoietted  hydrogen,  146. 
Pigments,  590. 
Fiperioe,  59T. 
Rtch,  669,  67S. 

"     bamt,  576. 
Plants,  cultiraled,  615. 

"     food  of,  614. 


..ib.Coo'^lc 


Fknts,  growth  at,  613,  6U. 

B. 

Racemic 

acid,  699. 

FUtbmm,  390. 

Radicali,  199. 

•■        .pongy,  39a. 

Plnmbego,  107. 

Itope-oii, 

635. 

FDOuiiUiotnni^BO. 

KWelectnarr.  139. 

Polish,  578. 

Beaeenl*,  133. 

for  acetic  add,  198. 

ForoiitT,  106. 

•>   unmonift,  S29. 

Foush,  301. 

"    antimony,  407. 

"      lye,  203. 

«   arsenic  413,  416,  417. 

"      aoap,  S41. 

■>   burnaHi,  347. 

FotUM,203. 

"   carbonic  add,  46,  lOS. 

"      aoetate  o*;  9M. 

"  chlorine,  186. 

"    copper,  1S2,  192. 

«    gold,3BS. 

"   hydimnlph.  add,  479. 

"       cuistic,S03. 

"      chlorate  of,  59,  S03. 

"   iodine,  155. 

■       chnmiate  of,  398. 

"   iron,  896. 

■        mnrUte  of,  209. 

•<    lead,  335. 

•       nitrate  of,  a07. 

«    lime,  197,  S41,  SS6. 

-       oxalate  of,  197,  212. 

-   magnesia,  251. 

■       lilicate  of,  204,  236. 

-   manganeBB,  300. 

"       ralphate  of,  206. 

"   meronry,  375. 

-       tartrate  of,  m,sn. 

"   muriatic  acid,  186. 

Folusiam,  205. 

"  nitric  add,  160. 

and  chlorine,  209. 

"  oxalic  add,  197. 

"    iodine,  SIO. 

n 

-    Bolphnr,  213. 

"   platinum,  394. 

"   polaM.,211. 

fiwrocyonidBor,  291. 

«   aiiTer,381. 

Fot(ito.«8mh,  *5I,462. 

"   soda,  404. 

Fredpitttion,  129. 

«   Btarch,  457,  64S. 

"    so™-,  645. 

"   Bnrpharieadd,171,a40. 

Froteine,  477. 

"   tartaric  acid,  194. 

ProtochloridM,  150. 

"   the  metals,  133. 

Pnusian  bine,  290. 

"    tiD,322,325. 

Fnusiato  of  potasu,  291,  293. 

"   line,  812. 

PniSBic  add,  290. 

retrospect  of  the,  149. 

Puddling  proceis,  281. 
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COEEECTIONS. 


The  following  corrections  have  been  made  in  the 
Bixth  German  edition  of  the  Chemistry. 

Page  SS,  •«etion  75  abonld  read  aa  followa :  —  "  76.  Ikgntt  of  Oxidatioii. 
Ozjgeaia  a  muTereal  food  foi  all  elements;  itii  conannied  by  them,  and, 
aa  already  stated,  in  fixed  qnantitiea.  But  the  appetite  of  an  element  for 
ozjgen  often  Tariei,  according  to  the  circnmsluicea  nnder  vliich  the  latter 
ia  preaented  to  it ;  Sir  example,  it  ia  greater  under  the  inflnenee  of  heat 
duu)  of  cold,  greater  vrhere  there  is  an  exceu  than  ivbere  Ihare  U  a  deS- 
dency  of  oxygen.  According  to  a  late  disooreiy,  oxygon,  by  remaining 
for  some  time  in  contact  with  vet  pbosphoniB,  or  by  being  electrifled,  ae- 
quirei  a  very  great  inclination  to  combine  with  other  bodies.  The  nana 
Omne  "baa  for  the  present  been  given  to  this  '  chemicall?  excited '  oxygen, 
the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  folly  inTeaSgaled.  Many  elemenla 
consnnie  a  greater  qnaatity  i^  oxygen  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  when  the  snpplj  ia  copiona  than  when  it  is  defidenE ;  and  fliis  excess 
or  diminntioD  of  consomption  is  likewise  prescribed  by  iised  laws.  Th« 
diKrent  proporlionB  in  which  substances  imile  with  oxygen  are  called  iti 
dignt*  ofexiSatum." 

Page  130,  insert  immedisiely  before  section  140; — "According  to  a  lata 
discorery,  phoapbonu  nndergoes  a  remaxkable  change  by  being  kept  dnr* 
ing  tereral  days  at  the  temperature  of  240° ;  it  then  acqiures  ■  nd  ccAtx, 
neither  ignites  nor  dissolves  bo  readily,  and  has  lost  its  Inminons  power ; 
bnt  exposore  to  a  stronger  heat  restorea  it  to  its  original  ttUe.* 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Etiraet  from  a  LeUer  of  3.  L.  Dana,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
"Tbe  n&meof  the  author  of  iheabore  work,  bo  well  kuomi  amoog 
pnctioal  men  U  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Polytechnixhti  CentToliiUat, 
would  alone  anthorize  the  conclnsion,  that  this  book  u  preemineiitlj 
dear,  concise,  pnctical  in  all  its  allusions  to  ait,  simple  in  its  ar- 
faagements,  and  illustrated  bj  Bxperiments  rEquiiiug  no  axtvj  of 
costly  appaiatos.  It  is  a  work  worthy  of  its  author.  It  is  a  wotk 
not  written  foT  those  only  who  know  the  pcsitiou  of  Dr.  Stockhardt, 
and  who  thsrefore  would  be  prepared  to  welcome  it,  in  its  excellent 
Knglisli  dresB,  because  it  approaches  with  the  piestige  of  a  good 
name.  It  is  a  woik  which  will  bear  the  chanoter  we  hare  given  to 
it,  even  when  subjected  to  the  aereiest  scnitiny  of  critical  straogeTS." 

fVom  A.  A.  Hatks,  M.  D.,  Assayer  to  th«  Stote  of  MauadaaetU. 
"AfUr  reading  this  woik  in  the  tranalatioD  by  Dr.  Peiroe,  I  hara 
foTnud  tbe  opinion  that,  as  an  easy  intiodnction  of  tbe  atodent  to  the 
priodplea  of  chemistry,  it  ia  aniivaUed  by  any  book  in  oni  langnage. 
The  authoT  has  adapted  hia  illostnitions  with  great  aagacity  to  the 
wants  which  students  feel  in  first  entering  upon  the  subject  of  this 
science,  and  there  is  a  directness  and  accuiacj  in  hia  mode  of  teaching 
which  leads  one  forward  with  great  rapidity.  Rarely  ii  it  possible  to 
find  an  olementaiy  work,  wbioh,  without  being  voluminous,  diacuBses 
so  many  subjects  clearly.  The  thanks  of  instructoiB  and  pupils  are 
truly  deserred  by  Dr.  Peirce,  for  placing  this  book  within  their  reach." 

livm  JOHB  A.  PoBTBE,  Profesior  of  Chemistry  applied  to  Art,  m 

Sroum  University, 

"  Slookhardt's  '  Principles  of  Chemistry '  occupies  the  firat  rank 

among  introduotiona  to  the  science  of  which  it  treats.     In  Germany, 

where  works  of  the  kind  abound,  it  ia  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 


I  hope,  for  the  mtereat  of  the  Bcience,  tlist  it  may  be  genonUj  btro> 
dneed  in  this  country.  I  concur  entirely  in  the  views  of  the  woi^ 
expTessed  bj  FiofeMor  Honford  in  the  Intioductioa,  and  ahall  reeoib- 
mend  it  to  thoeepurauing' the  study  of  ehemiatry  under  my  direction." 

fVoffi  E]:,BKiDoa  Suitb,  MaUer  of  tin  CanOridge  High  School. 

"  Ornibridge,  Oa.  14ik,  1850. 
"  Mr.  Baktlctt  :  — 

"Dear  Sir, — Of  the 'Principles  of  Chemistry,' which  yon  sent  ma 
aome  tune  since,  I  can  hardly  speak  too  highly.  It  is  unqaestion^ly 
the  best  book  on  eleowntary  chemistry  that  has  been  published  in  the 
United  States.  On  fiist  examining  the  Tolume,  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  (or  common  schools  it  might  with  advantage  be  abridged. 
A.  more  intimate  scqnainlance  wiih  the  work  has  convinced  me  that 
not  a  page  can  he  safely  dispensed  with." 

fVinn  Divm  A.  Wells,  AtsUtartt  in  the  CKcmtcoZ  Deportment  of 
tin  Lawrena  Saaitijia  School. 

"QmAridge,  Feb.  lit,  1851. 
"  I  cnnaider  Stockhardt's  '  Friociples  of  Choniistry,'  aa  an  elemut- 
tary  book,  superior  to  any  nark  of  the  kind  hitherto  published.  I 
have  recommended  its  introdnclion  in  a  nuudier  of  cases,  and  In  all 
has  it  given  perfect  satisfaction.  It  has,  mereDver,  an  advantage  over 
all  other  works,  that  it  is  at  present  as  complete  as  the  rapid  advance 
of  chemical  soienoe  will  admit." 

Extract  from  PaorsssoB  HoaaFORn's  Introduction. 
"  The  qualificatioQi  of  this  work  as  a  text-book  for  schools  are 
Auch  as  to  leave  little,  if  any  thing,  to  be  desired.  The  elasnfieatioo 
IS  exoeedingly  convenient.  The  elucidation  of  principles,  and  the 
explanation  of  chemical  phenomena,  are  admirably  clear  and  concise. 
The  aummaiy,  or  retroBpect,  at  the  close  of  each  chapter,  presenting 
at  a  glance  the  eesenUal  parts  of  what  has  gone  before,  conld  soaroely 
have  been  more  happily  conceived  or  expressed  for  the  wants  of  a 
pupil  at  an  instructor.  The  book  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  wanta 
of  teachers  who  desire  to  give  occasional  experimental  laetnrea  at  a 
moderate  expense,  and  of  those  who  design  to  CDrnmeuoe  the  study  of 
chemistry,  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  sn  ii 
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